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THE  "SAISON**  IN  DUBLIN. 

Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Liffey,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  hill  of  Howth,  and  the  Circular 
road.  Dublin  possesses  a  University^  a  Theatre^  a  Museum^  a  Lying- 
in-Hosptudy  and  a  Tread-mill ;  a  University  wliere  big  boys  write  Latin 
verses  and  blow  Prench  horns, -^-a  Theatre  where  the  wit  of  the  upper 
gallery  eclipses  the  humour  of  the  stage, — a  Museum  which  is  a  useful 
receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  lumber,  and  leaves  no  excuse  for  those  whp 
heap  up  dunghills  on  the  King's  highway, — a  Lying-in- Hospital  where 
a  bounty  is  placed  on  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  nurse-tenders 
and  men-midwives  laugh  Professor  Malthus  to  scorn, — a  Tread-mill 
where  culprits  are  taught  the  dignity  of  virtue  by  capering  in  quick 
-time  through  the  indignities  of  vjce^  and  the  force  of  steam  is  super- 
seded by  the  force  of  im'quity  in  the  manufacture  of  pins  aud  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton^  Dublin  is  a  great  city.  Dublin,  as  the  late  Lord  L — th 
nsed  to  say,  is  *'  one  of  the  tay-drinkenest,  say-bathinest,  car-drivinest 
places  in  the  world ;  it  flogs  for  diversion"  Dublinis — did  you  never 
see  Dublin?  Did  you  never  hear^of  Nelson's  Pillar  and  the  Wellington 
•Testimonial,  and  Home's  Arcade,  and  the  Royal  Exchaage  ?  You 
didn't?  Why,  then  you  liava all  the  «rorld  before  you. yet.  And  you 
never  spent  a  saison  in  the  metropolis-  of  all  Irelaod  ? .  O  then  I  must 
initiate  you.  Shall  I  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  last,  which  was  consum* 
mated  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  golden  Duke  and  Duchess,''  and 
which,  therefore,  may  not  be  inaptly  termed .  the  golden  age  of  Irish 
■&shion  ?  Yes,  I  will :  here  goes ;  but  as  every,  thiog  should  be  done 
systematically,  we  shall  begin  widi>  the  beginning,  that  rs,  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  above-mentioned  noble  perspnages  into  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. Oh !  but  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see,  and  might  have  been  cheer- 
folly  purchased  with  the  subsequent  surrender  of  one  eye,  if  **  to  look 
and  die,"  as  feminine  gender  once  said  to  masculine,  would  not  have  been 
too  Quixotish ;  it  was  a  grand  and  an  imposing  spectacle,  and  an  aw- 
ful one  withal — ye^,  it  was — O,  for  some  superlative  or  hyperbole  to 
adequately  convey  my  feelings, — ^it  was  a  very  uncommonly  handsome 
.sight.  If  you  have  not  now  obtained  an  adequate  conception  of  it, 
blame  the  poverty  of  the  £nglish  language,  if  you  will,  but  not  that  of 
my  descriptive  powers,  or  of  th&  Dublin  aristocracy ;  or* if  you  distrust 
my  graphic  skilly  go  your  ways  to  Lady  Morgan's  '*  Irish  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant," in  the  February  Number  of  the  ''  New  Monthly,''  and  if  you 
do  not  get  from  thence  a  proper.,  notion  of  the  thing,  why  we  roust  only 
get  up  a  panorama  of  it,  1  suppose. 
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Well,  now  you  may  conceive  the  Duke  and  Duchess  safely  lodged  in 
the  "  Castle.**  I  dare  say  you  never  saw  the  "  Castle*'  either.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  a  decided  ignoramus,  and  that  I  shall  have  much  trouble 
with  you.  Why,  the  **  Castle"  is  one  of  the  biggest,  and  the  finest,  and 
grandest,  and  most — most-~convenient  houses  in  all  Castle-street ;  not 
a  single  mud  wall  in  the  whole  concern,  all  brick  and  mortar,  and  a 
most  beautiful  flag  flying'from  k  on  court-holidays,  and  a  band  every 
morning  playing  '*  God  save  the  King,"  every  body  who  w  loyal  and 
musical  being  permitted  to  listen,  gratis  free,  for  nothing.  Imagine  the 
delight  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  first,  in  getting  into  the  "Castle" 
without  having  their  throats  cut  by  O'Connell's  freebooters ;  then  find- 
ing that  the  said  "  Castle"  was  a  big  brick  house;  again,  that  it  was 

•  distinguished  from  the  Irish  woollen-warehouse  opposite,  by  having  a 
flag  floating  in  viceregal  splendour  over  its  chimneys  (or  its  battlements, 
I  should  say) ;  and  finally  ascertaining  that  they  should  have  a  daily 
concept  of  drummers  and  trumpeters,  and  a  levee  en  masse^  of  all  the 
loyal  and  musical,  and  mtisical  -and  loyal^  in  Dublin.  Imagine  the  bliss 
of  the  viceregal  party — only  comavt  it.  But  whilst  sympathisii^  with 
their  joys,  I  am  digressing  from  my  sketch.  What  is  the  first  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  the  new  and  illustrious  Court .'  A'll  the>  quality 
flock  into  the  great  city.  Shall  I  attempt- to  give  a  history  of  them? 
It  would  fill  a  book.  Some,  however,  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
manifest  disrespect.    Amongst  others,  there  was  my  Lady  Finedod  from 

'  the  3outh>  with  her  host  of  myrmidons,  her  tall  sons  'and  her  lovely 
daughter ;  het  tail  sons  all  forming  one  joint-stock  company  on  a  con- 
solidated fund  often  ideas,  onea-piece;  and  her  fair  daughter  being 
endowed  with  vocal  powers  calculated  to  break  glass  by  vibration,  if  not 
hearts  through  the  medium  of  sensibility.  And  can  I  forget  thee,  O 
inhabitant  of  Erin's  sweetest  vales,  thou  who  art  destined  by  nature  to 
fill  so  considerable  a  space  in  the  material  world !  thou  who  gracefully 
suspendest  the  pendant  trinket  from  the  summit  of  love's  vantage- 
ground,  who  deckest  thy  girdle  with  the  light* winged  butterfly,  and 
dothest  thy  dilating  form  in  the  ensanguined  damask.  I  tlnnk  I  see 
thy  panting,  foaming  steeds,  drawing  thy  carriage-wheels  towards  the 
metropolis,  proud  of  their  majestic  burthen,  but  weary  withal ;  their 
noble  (emulation  in  the  cause  of  progression  being  only  to  be  equalled 
by  their  solicitude  for  the  manger.  •  Long  could  I  tarry  in  such  a  train 
of  reflection, '  long  could  I  dwell  on  the  subject  that  inspires  it,  did 
I  not  recollect  that  there  are  others  also  who  claim  a  niche  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame.  And  who  more  than  thee,  the  worshipper  at  the  two 
altars  of  literature  and  fashion,  who  with  Roman  liberality  settest  up 
both  gods  in  thy  pantheon,  and  boldest  out  the  tolerant  right-hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  opposite  creeds  of  philosophy  and  dress-making  ?  Do 
you  doubt  that  books  and  blond  lace,  mind  and  muslin,  genius  and 
"gigots,"  can  go  together?  I  point  to  Mrs.  Prim-Prosody,  and  your 
scepticism  vanishes.  At  first  sight  you  will  be,  perhaps,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  externals,  the  head-dress,  the  brilliants^  and 
the  exquisite  **  tonrnure,"  and  you  will  think  that  the  economy  of  na- 
ture could  vouchsafe  no  farther  gifl,  ahet  having  already  been  so 
lavish ;  but  you  are  awoke  from  your  reverie,  and  shaken  in  your  hy- 

'.pothesis,'  by  thevoice  that  issues  from  that  shriney  in  whose  classio  and 
measured  tones  the  poetical  world  is  eloquently  descanted  on,  or  the 
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Mysteries  of  metaphysics  fally  revealed.  In  a  word,  to  the  attractions 
of  the  **  toilette,"  Mrs.  Prim-Prosody  joins  the  attractions  of  the  mind, 
and  is  jastly  celebrated  for  her  success  in  both.  But  who  comes*  next 
-^-confusion  light  on  short-sightedness ! — the  dust,  too,  from  the  car- 
riage-wheds  has  got  into  my  eye — give  me  a  basin  and  towel —quick! — 
where,  where  are  my  glasses  ?'^Good  Heavens !  if  I  had  them,  I  would 
ride  aAer  the  carriage  and  take  one  peep,  even  with  the  bleary  eye. 
Hollo,  friend!  whose  carriage  is  that  which  has  passed?  Mrs.  Chit- 
Cfaatterly's,  do  you  say  ?  Ay,  so  it  is.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mrs. 
Chit-Chatterly  ?  Certainly  you  must,  if  ever  people  could  talk  them- 
selves into  notoriety  I  Ye  Gods,  what  an  ever-springing  fountain  of 
articnlation ! 

**  Rustions  expeetat  dam  defluat  amnis^  at  iile 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  voluhilis  »vum.'' 

Which  may  be  thus  freely  translated--*-' '  The  simpleton  stands  by,  in 
hopes  to  edge  in  a  word,  but  Mrs.  Chit'^Chatterly  runs  on,  and  will  run 
on,  volable  throughout  the  entire  aeason/'  If  it  be  some  indication  of 
ability  to  expatiate  on  a  given  subject,  how  much  more  iogenious  to 
talk  incessantly  about  nothing,  and  thence  to  pile  up  a  mountain  of 
verbiage.  This  is  absolutely,  tantamount  to  possessing  the  gih  of  crea- 
tion, and  overturns  at  once  the  **  ex  nihilo  nihil "  of  die  schools. 
Would  you  not  be  amazed  to  see  a  water-mill  whirling  away,  and  not 
as  much  water  as  would  diown  a  midge  ?  and  yet  has  not  Mrs.  Chft- 
Chatterly  been  heard  to  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk,  though  the  stream  of 
mind  which  should  have  put  the*  mechanism  of  language  in  motion,  is 
not  copious  enough  to  float  the  lightest  craft  that  glades  on  the  current 
of  thought?  Mfs.Chit-Chatterly  has  decidedly  held  the  reins  of  fashion 
through  the  last  season.  Ministers  have  before  this  talked  themselves 
into  the  Premiership,  and  Mrs.  Chit-Chatterly  has  brought  herself  into 
the  above-mentioned  eminent  situation  by  her  pnlmanary  accompHsh- 
nents.  It  is  true.  Lady  Fineclod  ventured  into  the  field  against  this 
Ibrmidi^le  diplomatist,  and  endesvoured  to  form  a  ministry  indepen-^ 
dent  of  the  Cbatterly  party ;  but  that  lady*  was  soon  obliged  to  give  in, 
and  absolutely  -to  ■  hold  office  under  her  more  powerful  rival,  having 
been,  in  the  end  of  the  season,  put  off  with  the  **  woods  and  forests" 
instead  of  the  **  foreign  department."  It  was  Mrs.  Cbatterly,  then,  who 
guided  the  helm ;  and,  truth  to  say,  managed  in  the  most  stateswoman- 
hke  manner  the  vessel  of  **  haut  ton,"  all  obsequious-  personages  being 
justly  elevated  to  the  higher  posts  of  fashion,  whilst  *^hose  who  were  un- 
etvil  were  very  appropriately  struck  off  the  **  civil  list." 

But  time  and  the*  editor  will  not  allow  me  to  proceed  any  farther  with 
my  portraits ;  were  I  unrestricted,  I  might  fill  whole  pages  with  descrip- 
tion&of  the  other  personages  who  formed  the  Cabinet:  such  as  the  Countess 
of  Tiptop, in  whose  discriminating  eyes  a  coronet  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues;  Mrs.  Author  would,  who  loves  darkness  better  than  light,  not 
because  her  deeds  are  evil,  but  because  her  wax  is  scarce ;  and  a  thoo<- 
sand  others,  who  fill  the  minor  offices  of  fashion,  such  as  die  Fogartysi 
of  Castle  Fogarty ;  the  O'Shaughnessys,  9f  St.  Pat's;  the  Ranters,  of 
Soreedi  Town,  &c.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
acts  of  the  admintstration,  and,  as  is  the  language  of  the  journals,  we 
congratulate  the  Hon.  Premier  on  the  aUe  and  skilful,  and  states* 
womanlike  and  constitutional  manner  in  which  she  managed  affairs  dur- 
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ing  last  session ;  the  energy,  the  promptitude  she  displayed  throUghoutgr 
the  firmness  askd  intrepidity  with  which  she  met  the  clamour  of  thoae^ 
out  of  doors,  ^nd  her  final  triumph  over  all  the  machinations  of  faction^ 
and  intrigue.     As  a  proof  of  the  Premier's  ability  and  diligence,  and 
her  constant  solicitude  for  the  best  interests  of  the  fashionable  world, 
i^e  point  to  the  several  acts  of  her  administration ;  the  numerous  levees 
and.  levies  which  she  held,  in  the  latter  of  which  as  fine  a  body  of  hob- 
ble-de-hoys as  ever  was  seen  were  constantly  selected  for  the  quadrille 
service,  and  in  the  former  of  which  its  exercises  and  discipline  were  vi- 
gorously kept  up.     We  point  also  specifically  to  the  *'  Quadrille  of 
Beauty,''  a  measure  solely  attributable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  Pre- 
mier herself,  and  the  various  balls,  morning  concerts,  and  bazaars  which 
she  patronized  and  set  on  foot,  and  which  so  powerfully  augmented  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.     In  a  word,  nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  able  conduct  of  the  minister ;  her  regulations  of  the  military, 
her  management  of  our  extensive  foreign  relations,  her  whole  admini- 
titration  in  the  home  department,  are  above  all  praise.     But  we  shall 
select  that  measure  which,  was  introduced  into  the  House  as  a  ^*  Bill  . 
ibr  (the  formation  of  a  Quadrille  of  Beauty/'  and  which  passed  with  ac- 
clamation, as  one  of  the  happiest  hits  of  the  Premier  ;  and  shall  endea- 
your  to  give  some  faint  sketch,  at  least,  of  ita  merits.     It  is  necessary 
here  to  make  a  few  prefatory  remarks.     A  hint  had  been  given  by 
an  illustrious  pair  of  individuals  for  the-  formation  of  a  ^*  Costume  Qua- 
drille," to.  be  a  candidate  for  which  no  one  was  entitled  but  those  who 
were  possessed  of  a  title  and  a  pedigree.     But  alasi  that  Fortune  should 
be  so  churlish,  and  should  dole  out  her  gifts  with  such  scrupulous  par^ 
simony !     The  Lady  Janes,  and  the  Lady  Sophias,  and  the  Lady  Ame- 
lias, were  all  ladies,  no  doubt ;  but  then  there  was  one  qualification  v^icb 
they  all  wanted,  and  one  which  would  naturally  enough  be  thought  quite 
as  indispensable  as  rank  in  a  Costume  Quadrille, — and  that  one  waa 
beauty.     If  it  was  not  that  we  are  aware  that  her  Grace  is  wholly  free 
from  a  plebeian  propensity  to  any  thing  like  i^  joke,  we  should  say  that 
the  '^\  Costume  Quadrille  "  was  a  piece  of  English  drollery  practised  on 
Irish  simplicity,  and  that  the  remarkable  insignia  was  only  given  to 
render  titled  deficiencies  more  conspicuous.    However,  whether  it  was  a 
joke  or  not,  was  of  no  consequence,  for  it  was  taken  in  very  good  part  by 
the  dramatis  persona  themselves.     The  pattern-doll  was  sent  about  to 
each,  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  regulated  by  the  "  Red  Book ;''  one  or 
two  blunders  only  being  made,  such  as  the  daughter  of  a  Noble  Earl 
getting  it  before  the  fair  scion  of  another  Noble  Earl,  whose  title  bore 
date  two  whole  hours  sooner  by  the  town-clock  than  the  noble  sire  of 
the  noble  lady  above-mentioned.     This,  of  course,  caused  a  temporary 
convulsion ;  but  the  labours  of  the  toilette  did  not  allow  time  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  organ  of  gaiety  prevailed  over  the 
organ  of  order.     The  doll>  performed  its  orbit,  and  the  noble  spinsters 
their-  quadrille,  and  a  very  stately,  honourfible,  and  right  honourable 
performance  it  was*     Her  Grace  presided  with  that  solemn  dignity 
which  befitted  such  a  solemi\  occasion,  and  all  the  Castle  people  and 
bystanders  were  penetrated  with  those  feelings  of  awe,  respect,  and 
admiration  which  such  an  exhibition  was  calculated  to  produce*     Only 
iinagine  eight  representatives  of  coronets  dancing  together,  dressed  in 
feathers  and  pink  gownS;  treading,  as  the  newspapers  have  it,  '*  on.  the 
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light  fim'tastic  toe  !*'     Only  imagine  one  of  the  nobility  having  a  toe  at 
all  jvst  like  ourselves^  and  then  imagine  we  of  the  mob  having  the  hO'   . 
Boar  to  look  on  at  the  performance  of  these  sacred  mysteries  of  fashion ! 

This  certainly  cannot  be  felt  too  intensely;  or  celebrated  too  highly. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  younger  aid-de-camps  and  guardsmen,  whose 
volatile  temperament  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  grandeur  and  so* 
lemnity  of  the  scene,  ventured  to  criticise  the  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fair  priestesses  of  the  riies,  and  to  throw  out  some  profane 
jests  on  that  subject ;  but  it  is  disloyal  on  our  parts  to  the  cause  of 
aristocracy,  to  even  allude  to  such  exiiibitions  of  Radicalism  and  Pope* 
ly — '^odi  profanos ;"  far  be  it  from  us  to  hold  these  levelling  doctrines, 
or  to  in  any  wise  connive  at  this  second  breaking  in  on  the  Constitution. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  withhold  our  due  meed  of  applause  from 
the  Hon.  Premier,  who  introduced,  as  an  amendment  to  the  "  Quadrille 
of  Rank,"  the  ^  Quadrille  of  Beauty."  The  amendment,  to  be  sdre,  as 
is  the  case  of  all  amendments,  quashed  the  oviginal  bill ;  but  then — but 
then,  k  was  Mrs.  Chit-Cbatterly  who  made  the  amendment,  knd  who  will 
find  fault  with  Mrs.  Chit-Cbatterly?  Well>  if  ever  there  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  diplomatic  skill,  it  was  in  the  invention  of  the  Quadrille  of 
Beauty.  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund  was  nothing  to  ir.  Its  ingenuity  is  only 
to  be  equalled  by  that  of  Mr.  Groulburnls  budget ;  and  any  iq)parent 
failure  that  might  have  seemed  to  accompany  it,  by  reason  of  the  fair 
performers  running  restive  on  the  subject  of  pink  ribbons^  may  be  well 
represented  by  that  new  and  appropriate,  and  financial  figure  of  speech, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  use  of  when  speaking  of  the 
fluctuations  of  British  prosperity »  which  he  likens  to  '*dark  clouds  on 
our  horizon,  which  shall  soon  pass  away."  What  imagination  in  con- 
ceiving such  an  idea !  What  taste  in  applying  it  to  the  sublime  and 
poetical  subject  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence !  But  our  -enthusiastic 
Udmiration  for  Mr.  Goulburn  is  leading  us  from  our  subject.  To  returns 
The  Quadrille  of  Beauty  was  a  beautiful  quadrille.  Four  matrons  sup- 
ported the  character  of  the  four  Seasons — Mrs.  Chatterly  taking  od 
herself  the  part  of  Winter.  The  unmarried  beauties  personated  the 
months^  and  oh!  what  a  calendar  they  made!  Were  November  like 
its  representative,  John  Bull  would  never  cut  his  throat  through  hypo- 
diondriacism  in  that  fatal  period. 

But  every  thing  in  this  life  is  transient  and  liable  to  the  malevolence 
of  fortune,  and  the  Quadrille  of  Beauty  was,  we  regret  to  say,  not  exempt 
firom  the  common  lot  of  sublunary  things.  The  quadrille  was  perfect 
in  "every  respect  except  in  this,  that,  owing  to  one  thing  or  other,  it  was 
never  danced.  In  the  first  place,  the  young  beauties  ran  restive,  as 
before-mentioned,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  pink  ribbons."  Lady  Fineclod 
disputed  with  the  Premier  the  management  of  the  toilette ;  Mrs.  Chit^ 
Chatterly  was  peremptory ;  Miss  Fineclod  was  pert,  and  various-  other 
of  the  Months  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  inclemency  of  the  Winter 
season.  Winter,  however,  remained  as  cold  as  ice  to  all  their  entreaties, 
and  the  minor  departments  of  the  year  were  obliged  to  give  in  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  pink  ribbons,"  not,  however,  without  a  manifestation  of 
feeling  wholly  out  of  character.  August,  for  instance,  was  seen  crying 
her  eyes  out  in  the  teeth  of  injunctions,  which  prescribed  that  her  face 
should  be  constantly  dressed  in  its  most  sunny  smiles  in  order  to  typify 
the  characteristics  of  that  serene  period.     December,  onthe  contrary. 
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was  to  be  seen  smirking,  and  giggling,  and  laughing  loud,  and  turning 
all  into  ridicule,  although  she  had  been  strictly  enjoined  to  wear  a  so* 
leinn  and  a  grave  demeanour.  May  looked  quite  frumpy ;  and  June  puc 
on  such  a  freezing  air  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  &e  biggest  boy  in 
the  Guards  could  have  turned  the  '*  winter  of  her  diseontent  into  glo- 
rious summer."  But  the  severest  cut  of  all  was,  that  several  of  the 
seasons  and  months  totally  absconded  and  did  not  make  their  s^pear^ 
ance,  and  that,  of  those  who  did,  not  one  went  into  her  proper  place.  It 
would  have  pusaled  an  Almanack-maker  in  earnest  to  have  made  any- 
thing out  of  the  medley.  Here  was  August^  next  was  December,  next 
Summer,  then  Spring,  then  Winter.  In  fact  time  was  wholly  lost  and 
confounded  in  this  Quadrille  of  Beauty,. and  it  would  have  required  a 
second  Julius  Csesar  to  have  set  the  calendar  to  rights.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  quadrille  could  not  be  danced,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  number. of  whimsically  dressed  beauties  scattered  through 
the  rooms.  But,  as  we  have  said  before,  this  failiure  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Premier,  but  to  the  flights  of  fortune  over  which  we  have 
no  control.  The  whole  design  evinced  much  skilful  invention  oa  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Cfait-dhatterly,  and  who  would  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
phibsophical  supremacy  of  theory  over  practice  ?  But  the  Quadrille  of 
Rank,  and  the  Quadrille  of  Beauty,  received  their  final  death-blow  at  the 
Fancy-ball  which  was  announced  under  the  auspices  of  the  *'  Vice-rega- 
lity and  the  whole  cabinet  of  fashion.  Paddy's  notion  of  a  ftncy-ball 
did  not  at  all  harmonize  with  that  of  Lady  Patronesses,  and  he^e  a  oon-^ 
vulsion  ensued.  An  Irish  fancy-ball  is  a  thing  V  sui  generis,"  and  is  9M 
different  from  an  English  one  as  fun  from  dullness,  or  animated  nature 
from  still  life ;  the  excesses  of  the  one,  as  in  the  present  instance,  fre- 
quently leading  to  its  final  termination,  as  the  insipidity  and  tameness 
of  the. other  are  equally  causes  of  its  premature  dissolution.  An  Irish- 
man, when  in  society,  never  forgets  that  he  possesses  fiwe  seases  and  a 
tongue ;  we,  of  merry  .England,  seem  as  if  all  the  senses  were  absorbed 
in  sight,  and  the  power  of  articulation  also.  Aa  Englishman  walks 
about  as  if  he  were  one  huge  eye,  all  the  faculties,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  being  concentred  therein,  the  lid  expanded,  the  pupil  pro«> 
truded,  and  greedily  gloating  over  the  whole  field  of  vision.  His  more 
mercurial  brother  has  less  optical  curiosity  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
use  the  organ  of  hearing  whenever  he  can  conquer  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable propensity  to  lifting  up  his  voice.  An  excessive  devotion  to 
spectacle  and  sight-seeing  characterizes  the  one,  an  overweening  fond- 
ness for  drolling  and  burlesquing  peculiarizes  the  other.  Tlie  former 
will  tell  you,  with  a  precision  that  would  shame  **  Joe  Hume's"  state* 
ments,  all  the  "  locale"  of  the  scene,  the  appearance  of  the  rooms,  the 
number  of  the  lamps,  the  dresses  of  the  company,  from  the  **  mighti? 
nesses "  of  the  toque  down  to  the  tributary  ribbons  of  the  sandal, 
through  all  the  involutions  of  ear-rings,  bracelets,  hoops,  and  necklaces, 
the  uniform  of  the  military,  the  stars,  orders,  garters,  &c.  The  latter  is  in 
laudable  ignorance  of  all  this,  but  he  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Such-a-one 
or  Mrs.  Such-a-one  said,  and  what  he  said  himself,  and,  how  they 
laughed  and  joked,  and  joked,  and  laughed  the  whole  night  long.  An 
Irish  fancy-ball  is. a  collision  of  the  wits  and  of  the  wags,  and  we  cour 
fess,  sometimes  a  collision  which  is  not  altogether  distinguished  by 
mental  conuct :  on  the  other  hand,  .an  English  fancy-ball  is  an  assem? 
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hiage  of  weiMfesaed  people,  whose  only  principle  of  coheBion  is  the 
rattlesnake  attraction  of  the  eye,  and.  whose  humour^  if  there  be  any, 
evaporates  in  a  practical  joke.     Now  these  contradistinctions  between, 
the  two  nations  are  also  observable  between  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  Irish  society.    Hence^  then,  arises  the  mixed  fiime  of  their 
fancy-balls,  one  party  pronouncing  them  a  blessing,  the  other  a  bore, 
thought   indeed,  we  belie^^e,  that  owing  to  some  infelicitous  circum- 
stance, the*  latter  epithet  is  the  more  ^propriate  of  the  two  wben. 
applied  to  the  ball  in  question.     Be  that  as  it  may,  let  ns.  of  the  people 
think  as  we  will, -her  Grace,  Mrs.  Chit-Chatterly,  the  cabinet  of  fashion, . 
the  "  Quadrille  of  Rank,"  the  '*  Quadrille  of  Beauty/'  Seasons,  Months, 
and  all,  voted  it  a  bore,  and  of  course  it  was  so.    To  think  that  eight 
noble  ladies  and  sixteen  beautiful  ladies  dressed  themselves,  tlie  former 
in  {Hnk  and  feathers,  ^e  4atter  in  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, — that 
they  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  **  Rotunda,''  (the  Irish  Assembly 
room,)  and  that  they  intended  doing  the  citiseas  of  Dublin  the  honour 
of  dancing— ^ea,  dancing  their  very  best  steps -and  figures,  their  *'  dos- 
^-dos's,"  their  **  poussettes,''  before  them,  and  that  the  said  citizens  of 
Dublin  were  so  tasteless,  Gothic,  and  eavage,  as  to  be  wholly  insensible 
of  that  honour,  and,  instead  of  putting  on  three  pair  of  spectacles  upon, 
the  occasion,  and  elevating  opera  glasses,- the  size  of  telescopes,  to  catch, 
a  glimpse  of  the  noble  and  lovely  groups,  were  so  utterly  depraved  as  to. 
follow  theirown  vagaries !  To  be  sure,  one  or  two  figures  of  the  quadrille 
were  danced,  and  Paddy  had  the  manners  to  look  on  for  a  while ;   but. 
then  Paddy  does  not  rejoice  in  either  spectacles  or  telescope,  but  in  two, 
unsophisticated-big  eyes,  whi^  he  wishes  to  use  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  coming  close  to  the  theatre  of  actioa>  so  that  his  manners,  equally  as  ' 
his  want  of  them,  spoiled  the  quadrille,  for  he  did  not  allow  the  per-: 
formers  a  clear  stage,  favour  them  as  he  might.    The  consequence  was, 
that  the  whole  business  resembled  &  pugilistic  encounter,  or  a  cock-, 
fight,  a  small  space  of  about  ten  feet  square  only  being  left  by  the 
crowd  lor  the  Honoarable  and  Right  Honourable  and  beautiful  and 
very  beautiful  to  exhibit  their  locomotive  powers.     As  for  the  quality 
behind,  they  could  see  nothing  except  the  white  feathers  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  a  carpenter's  hand  in  a  saw-pit.     At  last  tlie  quadrilles. 
were  obliged  to  strike,  it  being  found  out  that  in  the  confusion  Lady 
Amelia  was  balance-ing  to  a  great  big  black  sweep  instead  of  her  part«- 
ner,  and  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Broadback  had  oome  slap  up  dos-a-dos 
with  a  Dutch  merchant*     Here,  yo«  know,  was  an  end  of  every  thing 
decent  and  genteel,  and  such  a  violation-  of  aristocratic  dignity,  and 
such  a  display  of  perverted.taste,  that  flesh  and  blood — I  beg  the  no- 
bility's pardon,-<-that  coronets  and  rent  rolls  could  not  stand  it.     The 
crowd  pleaded  the  crowd  as  their  excuse,  and  the  impossibility  of  an-, 
nihilating  matter ;  on  the  other  side,  the  existence  of  a  plenum  was 
asserted;   but  what  does   Philosophy  avail  at  a  fancy-ball?      The 
Duchess     fled    in   dismay,    supposing,    no    doubt,    that    it    was    a 
general  rising,  and  thatO'Connell  was  at  the  bottom*  of  all,  perhaps 
the  very  big  black  sweep  himself.     The  Quadrille  of  Rank  retreated, 
leaving  in  their  confusion  half  their  costume  behind  them.     The  Sea-, 
sons  and  Months  rolled  on  in  •  quick  succession,  not  on  the  wings  of 
time,  but  through  the  nMid  of  Sackville-street,  quite  unseasonably ;  no 
coaches  could  be  got  at,  all  •  w«^  confusion  :  May,  instead  of  treading r 
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on  flowers,  was  found  stumping  over  the  paving-stones ;  and  Septem- 
ber, instead  tif  gliding  through  falling  leaves,  was  seen  sliddering  away 
through  the  pools  and  gutters ;  and  thus  finally  terminated  the  Quadrille 
of  Rank  and  the  Quadrille  of  Beauty,  never,  we  fear,  again  to  be  resus- 
citated.—The  rest  of  the  ''  Irish  Saison"  under  the  above-mentioned  ad- 
ministration was  diversified  in  bazaars,  morning  concerts,  phrenologi- 
cal lectures,  &c.  The  bazaar  system,  in  particular,  was  much  in  vogue. 
Of  course  you  know  what  a  bazaar  is  ?  If  not,  FU  tell  you.  A  bazaar 
is  an  invention  by  which  one  part  of  the  community  is  robbed  and  the 
other  fed  ;  an  ingenious  device,  by  which  the  onus  of  charity  is  thrown ' 
on  starving  shopkeepers,  and  the  reputation  of  benevolence  is  acquired 
by  fidgety  young  ladies.  A  bazaar  is  a  repository  of  all  the  trinkum- 
trankums,  gim-cracks,  and  hop-jacks,  that  the  inventive  faculty  and 
pliant  fingers  of  feminine  gender  can  conceive  and  execute.  It  is  ft 
museum  of  all  the  sublime  Uioughts,  conceptions,  and  imaginings,  that 
young  spinsters,  armed  with  needles  and  thimbles,  can  be  conceived  to 
be  inspired  with.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  all  the  varietiea  that  pasteboard, 
muslin,  paper,  and  plum-cake,  can  be  cut  and  carved  into  by  the  high* 
sonled  imagination  of  lady  sempstresses  and  lady  pastrycooks.  A  ba- 
zaar is  a  place  at  which  you  may  see  and  be  seen,  that  is,  from  the  chin 
up,  the  rest  of  the  person  forming  a  part  of  one  dense  mass.  It  is  a 
place  where  comets  and  ensigns  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  bar- 
gains with  the  above-mentioned  lady  shopkeepers,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  purchasing  from  these  fair  negotiators  a  goose-quill  toothpick  for 
the  moderate  charge  of  a  month's  pay.  It  is  a  place  also  where  the-' 
said  negotiators  may  negotiate  with  the  said  men  of  war  a  more  senti- 
mental species  of  traffic,  and  thus  verify  the  interpretation  that  charity 
is  love;  With  respect  to  the  morning  concerts  which  were  scattered 
through  the  season,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  flourished  in  their 
generation.  People  were  as  well  dressed  and  as  chatty  as  they  usually 
are  on  such  occasions.  As  for  the  music,  Mrs.  Chit-Chatterly  gene- 
rally performed  on  the  speaking-trumpet  with  her  usual  ability,  being 
ably  supported  by  numerous  other  performers  on  that  very  effective  in- 
strument, whilst  the  orchestra,  enjoying  a  sinecure,  was  thereby  enabled 
to  surrender  itself  up  to  the  grateful  influences  of  balmy  repose. 

But  perhaps  you  will  be  led  to  think  from  these  details,  that  DuWd 
is  a  mere  receptacle  for  fashion,  and  because  its  University  is  turned 
into  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  tberefbre  philosophy  and 
learning  are  banished  from  her  streets.  You  are  whoHy  mistaken. 
What  has  a  college  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  what  justifies  you  in  de- 
termining on  tike  ignorance  or  knowledge  of  a  nation  by  a  reference  to 
it?  God  bless  my  soul,  you  don't  seem  to  understand  even  your  mo- 
ther tongue !  A  pretty  task  I  have  imposed  upon  myself, — to  give  you, 
forsooth,  a  Dublin  Guide  !  Ask  any  body  what  a  college  is.  Ask  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  a  clerical  borough,  where  young 
men  in  black  gowns  drink  claret  and  toast  the  Church.  Ask  Sir 
Nicholas  Tindall,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  a  place  which  has  disgraced 
itself  by  its  no-popery  principles.  Ask  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  he 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  big  stone  building  in  the  middle  of  College-Green, 
and  that  he  represents  it  in  Parliament  as  it  should  be  represented, 
that  is,  by  keeping  a  dignified  silence.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  learning, 
you  perceive.    There  is  no  ridiculous  aflfectatioD  of  this  sort.    You  in- 
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stance  the  London  University ;  but  Tvhat  does  it  prove  ?  Am  I  to  be 
confuted  in  my  position  by  Mr*  Brougham's  rash  innovations  on  Eng- 
lish habits  and  English  langtiage  ?  No  1  If  Mr.  Brougham  choose  to 
introduce  these  "wild  and  extravagant  alterations  into  a  system  which 
has  been  handed  down  pure  and  untainted  from  the  time  of  the  Druids, 
which  our  forefathers  and  their  grandfathers,  and  their  great,  great 
grandfathers  abided  by,  and  -sanctioned,  and  approved  of;  if  Mr. 
Brougham  choose  thus  to  undermine  long  established  monopolies,  to 
change  political  corporations  into  scientific  ones ;  and  oh !  more  profane 
than  all,  to  tamper  with  our  language,  and  to  call  this  new  Pandemo- 
nium by  the  name  '*  University,'*  why,  let  him  do  so ;  but  with  him 
let  the  infamy,  and  discredit^  and  obloquy,  of  such  a  nefarious  transac- 
tion rest, — I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  As  for  myself,  I  am  a  loyal  subject, 
and  DO  radicai ;  dierefiote  as  a  coochnioo  to  the  argument  I  will  give,  if 
joa  allow  me,  (for  I  am  at  present  taking  my  pint  of  Madeira,)  '*  three 
cheers  for  three  Universities  and  the  good  old  times  !"  But  this  ques- 
don  about  colleges  has  made  me  digress.  You  conceive  that  DubUn  is 
destitute  of  learning  ?  By  no  means.  Had  we  not  during  the  last  sea- 
son Mr.  Coombe  from  Scotland  lecturing  us  on  Phrenology  ;  and  was 
not  Mrs.  Prim-Prosody  to  be  seen  every  day,  "  cum  multis  aliis,"  drink- 
ing in  philosophy  at  every  pore  that  was  pervious  ?  Were  not  the  good 
people  of  Dublin  employed  for  two  whole  calendar  months  on  bump- 
discoveries  ?  Was  not  Mr.  Prosy  Literal  found  to  be  blessed  with  an 
excessive  developement  of  the  organ  of  imagination ;  and  Mr.  Plod- 
dington  Mum  with  that  of  wit ;  was  not  Miss  Polly  Addle-pate,  who 
fortunately  had  her  head  fastened  tight  to  her  shoulders  so  as  to  re- 
move all  apprehensions  of  her  leaving  it  behind  her — was  she  not  dis- 
covered to  possess  in  a  strong  degree  that  combination  of  organs  of 
which  memory  is  the  result ;  was  not  Mrs.  Totally  Discord  proved  to 
be  big  with  the  organ  of  melody ;  and  Master  Dashaway  Random, 
(who  by  the  by  had  just  come  home  from  school  with  a  black-eye)  dis- 
covered with  the  organ  of  order  swelled  out  into  the  most  uncommon 
dimensions  ?  Was  not  all  this  seen,  and  examined  into,  and  analyzed  ; 
and  after  all  this,  will  you  say  that  Dublin  is  not  the  repository  of 
science  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  system  of  Mr.  Coombe  re- 
ceived without  that  proper  degree  of  philosophical  demur  and  investi- 
gation which  demonstrates  a  genuine  capability  to  learn  ?  No !  Mr. 
Coombe  was  invited  to  private  parties,  and  was  cross-questioned  by  all 
the  little  masters  and  misses  who  could  read  the  names  of  the  organs. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  pleaded  an  immunity  from  explaining  the 
advanced  parts  of  a  science  until  previous  steps  had  been  acquired.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  we  must  read  the  first  proposition  of  Eu- 
clid before  the  forty-seventh.  This  was  treated  with  the  neglect  it  de- 
served; and  dandy  philosophers  reeking  from  school,  adjusted  their 
neckcloths  and  talked  of  free-will.  A  laudable  anxiety  was  evinced  to 
pass  off  small  wit  as  hucksters  do  small-beer,  cheap  but  muddy  withal, 
and  to  let  the  world  see  that  they,  the  retailers  of  this  respectable  com- 
modity, were  able  to  controvert  points  even  with  phrenologists  them- 
selves. Now  this  was  all  very  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Coombe  was,  no 
doubt^  penetrated  and  confounded  by  the  acute  and  philosophic  interro- 
gatories of  these  sage  inquisitors,  and  the  metropolis  of  all  Ireland  thus 
saved  from  the  imputation  of  any  deficiency  in  intellect  or  knowledge. 
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Well,  1  believe  I  have  now  supplied  you  with  mforaiation  Miffident 
to  initiate  you  into  Irish  fashion,  and  to  give  you  iome  idea  of  the  last 
«<  Saiaon."  Of  course  the  sketch  falls  fiir  short  of  the  original.  If, 
therefore,  you  do  not  think  it  a  satisfactory  one,  you  .had  better  cross 
the  channel  and  visit  the  great  city  yourself;-  but  if  you  arc  tolerably 
content  with  it,  and  have  not  time  for  that  excursion,  I  shall  perhaps 
next  season  favour  you,  my  fair  friend,  (for  I  would  wager  my  heart 
against  a  lock  of  your  hair,  that  you  are  a  woman,)  with  another  picture 
of  Dublin.  K- 
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By  a  foam-douded  torrent^  whose  steep  mount&in-ahower 

A  bright  little  rahibow  eternally  spans. 
In  a  ganleu  so  wild  there's  a  heaatiful  Bower, 

Which  the  West  with  his  violet*breath  ever  fans. 

Did  the  Sons  of  the  Sky^  when  they  ooorted  Earth's  Daughters^ 

BuUd  any  more  bowen  so  lovely  as  this  ? — 
I  would  it  were  so !  for  the  one  by  these  waters 

May  well  be  entitled  a  Bower  of  Bliss. 

No  capitals  chiselled  in  leaves  of  acanthus, 

No  piUars  encrusted  with  gold  or  with  gems ; 
But  flowers  ever-blooming,  lUce  famed  Amaranthus, 

£nrich  the  whole  peristyle  built  of  green  stems. 

Its  roof  of  syringa  and  vine  interweaving. 

And  kissing  as  dose  as  the  trees  were  of  kin ; 
Its  sides  thickly  trellised  with  myrtles — scarce  leaving 

A  space  for  inquisitive  eyes  to  peep  in. 

Each  bahn-breathing  s&rub  from  the  mountain  or  valley, 

A  fold  of  green  drapeir  lends  to  this  room ; 
And  forms,  with  its  neignbours,  a  high-pleached  alley. 

That  winds  down  the  Vale  in  a  walk  of  sweet  gloom. 

Here,  safe  as  the  halcyon  rooks  in  the  harbour. 
Where  blasts  cannot  enter  to  ruffle  her  crest. 

The  eye-closing  Dove,  in  her  own  leafy  arbour. 
Delights  to  swing  over  a  Bower  so  blest : 

A  Bower  so  fragrant,  that  Beauty  still  lingers 

Around  it,  as  if  but  to  pilfer  a  braid ; 
And,  twisting  the  elegant  sprays  with  her  fingers. 

Still  waits  to  be  aek'd  to  walk  under  its  shade. 

If  she  enter, — ^behold,  on  a  couch  of  fresh  roses, 
ITet  not  half  as  listless,  perchance,  as  he  seems. 

The  Bard,  in  some  vision  of  splendour,  reposes. 
And  takes  her,  perchance,  for  the  light  of  his  dieams. 

A  lyre  on  a  green  myrtle  branch  hangs  before  him, 
0*er  which  his  wild  hand  as  he  carelessly  flings, 

Should  the  Nymph  by^  a  look,  or  aught  sweeter,  implore  him. 
He  chaunts  some  fond  ditty,  like  thisi  to  the  strings. 

The  Lily  of.  the  Add  is  fair, 

A  sovereign  queen  of  beauty  there, 

A  pale  yet  peerless  flower ; 
But,  though  she  wear  her  crown  of  dew. 
She's  not  so  lovely  still  as  you. 

You  Lily  of  my  Bower ! 
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Tlie.  Rose  is  woQdrons  rich  and  8we0t> 
Still  dropping  rubies  at  her  feet* 

And  wasting  her  perfume  ; 
Yet  rarer  far,  1  know  not  how. 
The  flower  that  droops  beside  me  now, 

All  beauty  and  ail  bkom ! 

Some  say  the  Violefs  sweet  mouth 
When  open'd  by  the  dewy  South 

■  Would  pains  of  death  beguile ; 
But  there's  a  mouth,  not  far  from  mine. 
That  breathes  an  odour  more  divine, 

Wlien  open'd  by  a  smile !  • 

Then  weave  a  floral  crown  for  me  1        . 
Fill  the  red  cup !  and  thou  shalt  be, — 

While  inspiration  flows, — 
By  times,  my  lovelier  Violet 
Than  Sooth  wind  ever  sung  to  yet, 
•  My  Lily,  or  my  Rosel     • 

Yet  ah !  the  Violet  will  die  I 
The  Lily  in  sweet  ashes  lie  f 

The  Rose  will  see  decay  I 
And  ah!  the  lovelier  Maiden-flower, — 
Even  you— you  plpry  of  my  Bower! — 

like  them  will  pass  away ! 
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My  landlady  one  morning  opening  my  door  announced  Mr.  Stewart! 
Mr.  Stewart  ?  I  mentally  ejaculated  — I  know  no  Mr.  SteVrart — who 
can  the  m'an  be  ?  what  business  can  he  have  with  me  ?  As  I  am  of  a 
civil  nature,  I  offered  him  a  chair,  and  he  sat  down.  An  inquiry  from 
him  respecting  the  health '  of  one  who,  like  himself,  had  devoted  his 
mind  to  intellectual  pursuits,  at  once  dissipated  my  doubts.  It  was 
Dugald  Stewart.  But  how  could  I  recognize  him  when  he  was  ushered 
into  my  room  as  Mr.  Stewart  ?  I  had  heard  of  Dugald  Stewart,  as  of 
Locke,  and  Reid,  and  Hume;  I  was  familiar  with  his  writings;  but 
I  should  not  have  been  more  perplexed  with  the  announcement  of 
''  Mr.  John  Locke !"  I  was  in  company,  then,  with  Dugald  Stewart, 
the  most  illustrious  name  that  Scodand  could  boast — a  man  whose 
writings  were  known  wherever  civilization  extended !  I  cannot  express 
the  transition  of  my  feelings  when  1  found  that,  instead  of  being  in 
company  with  some .  traveller,  or  man  of  business,  as  I  at  first  suspect- 
ed, I  stood  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  rooderh 
times.  There  was  a  mild,  and  yet  dignified  suavity  in  his  manner 
which  at  once  placed  me  at  my  ease,  and  took  away  every  feeling  of 
constraint.  He  reminded  me,  in  his  address,  of  that  most  excellent  and 
accomplished  person  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.  Indeed,  I  have 
ever  found  that  men  of  the  highest  powers  of  mind  are  invariably  mild 
and  gentle  in  conversation,  however  harsh  and  severe  they  may  some- 
times appear  in  their  writings.  Of  this,  Priestley  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. The  health  of  several  friends  ih  England,  with  whom  Dugald 
Stewart  had  passed  some  time  on  a  visit,  was  the  first  subject  of  out 
conversation.    He  then  talked  about  the  improvements  which  had  lately 
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been  made  in  the  College^  inquired  into  my  views,  offered  some  friend- 
ly suggestions,  and  after  sitting  with  me  about  twenty  minutes,  took 
bis  departure.  Circumstances  prevented  me  from  seeing  more  of  him 
during  my  stay  in  Scotland,  a  misfortune  which  I  shall  ever  regret. 
I  never,  during  my  residence  there,  heard  the  name  of  Dugald  Stewart 
mentioned  without  respect.  He  seemed,  by  bis  splendid  reputation,  to 
have  overpowered  all  feelings  of  rivalship ;  and  he  was,  1  believe,  as 
much  beloved  in  private  life,  as  he  was  admired,  respected,  and  ho- 
noured in  pubhc. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  I  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bu- 
chan,  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Erskine  and  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Ers- 
kine.  For  his  kind  attention  to  me  during  ray  severe  attack  of  fever, 
I  shall  ever  feel  grateful.  He  did  not  send  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
but  came  himself  to  my  bed-side ;  and  though  I  told  him  I  was  afraid 
he  might  take  the  fever,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  apprehensions  on 
the  subject ;  that  he  had  studied  medicine  himself,  and  that  it  would 
not,  therefore,  become  him  to  display  any  thing  like  fear  of  contagion. 
The  appearance  of  Lord  Buchan  was  very  striking.  His  venerable 
countenance  was  open  and  benevolent,  and  his  long  white  hair  streamed 
over  his  shoulders.  He  had  many  eccentric  notions  and  habits.  Thus^ 
he  would  never,  even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  wear  a  great  coat. 
Like  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  he  was  very  fond  of  talking  of  him- 
aelf,  and  he  frequently  amused  me  with  giving  an  account  of  his  early 
life.  He  told  me  that  he  used,  when  a  child,  to  be  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  sweet  music  every  morning,  in  order  that  his  mind  might  be 
kept  tranquil.  I  said,  "  I  suppose  it  was  the  bagpipes,  my  Lord !" — a 
joke  which  he  took  very  good-naturedly.  Only  think  of  a  child  awa- 
kened every  morning  by  the  bagpipes,  and  breakfasting  on  oatmeal 
porridge ;  what  a  ferocious  fellow  he  would  be  1  One  of  the  infirmities 
of  his  Lordship  was  a  habit  of  exaggeration,  which  very  frequently  dis- 
played itself  Amongst  other  things,  he  told  me  that  he  was  sadly 
plagued  to  make  any  thing  of  his  brother  Thomas  (Lord  Erskine),  and 
that  he  was  for  a  long  time  very  doubtful  how  he  would  turn  -out. 

When  Jefferson  was  President  of  the  United  States,  his  Lordship  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  him,  telling  the  Yankees  how  they  ought  to 
Behave.  To  this  he  received  a  very  polite  answer,  and  he  had  copies  of 
the  letters  made  in  a  fine  hand,  framed,  and  hung  in  his  library.  In 
his  earlier  years,  in  common  with  many  other  young  Tioblemen,  he  used 
to  attend  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  on  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  a  great  advantage  which  Edinburgh 
at  that  time  possessed  over  London  as  a  place  of  residence.  But  since 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  London  University,  this  superiority 
no  longer  exists,  and  London  now  presents  advantages  which  no  other 
metropolis  can  offer.  All  who  have  a  little  time  to  spare,  and  inclina- 
tion to  improve  it,  have  great  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
afforded  them,  by  the  establishment  of  the  many  excellent  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  literature  which  are  daily  delivered 
within  the  walls  of  the  University.  As  a  school  of  medicine,  in  parti- 
cular, the  University  will,  I  feel  persuaded,  become  most  popular  and 
celebrated.  The  lectures  that  have  hitherto  been  delivered  at  the  va- 
rious Institutions  in  L#ndon,  on  the  different  branches  of  science  con- 
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Jiai^led  with  iiiedii»ne^:liave  b^a  tod  practical  to  fiicnish  a  good  gtovaii* 
work  for  a  medical  education.  The  limited  period  of  the  coutses  doea 
not  permit  the  lec^Dircir  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  principles  and 
tl^^OTf  of  the  science^ — a  deficiency  which  I  have  particularly  remarked 
ia  the  chemical  department.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  the 
medical  student  than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  a  medical 
education-  The  late  celebrated  chemist,  Dr.  Murray^  who  wrote  an 
excellent  work  on  the  Materia  Medica^  lamented  to  me  the  want  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  which  be  had  observed, in  the 
medical  men  of  England.  But  while  1  would  strongly  recommend  to 
the  student  an  exact  and  anxious  attendance  upon  the  best  lecturers,  I 
would  caution  him  against  wearying  his  mind  by  a  too  constant  and  un* 
intermitted  devotion.  There  was  a  person,  during  my  stay  in  Edin* 
burgh,  who  illustrated  this  advice  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Having 
been  possessed  with  an  idea  that  every  branch  of  knowledge  might  be 
acquired  from  lectures  alone,  he  attended  the  various  classes  of  litera* 
ture,  logic,  mathematics^  anatomy,  chemistry,  midwifery,  surgery,  na- 
tural history^  moral  philosophy,  &c. ;  in  short,  there  was  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him»  He  used  to  begin  his  daily  labour  at  the  earliest  lectures 
delivered  in  (he  college,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  continue  his  attendance 
throughput  the  whole  day,  with  the  intermission  of  about  ten  minutes 
at  noon,  when,  he  told  me,  he  ran  home  to  drink  a  pint  of  milk  and  to 
.eat  a  little  bread ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his  duties,  and,  God  help 
him,  poor  fellow !  he  continued  this  through  a  session  of  six  months' 
duration,  attending  twelve  coiurses  of  lectuces  concurrently,  beginning  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  listening  till  eight  at  night,  when,  as  he  told 
me,  he  used  to  go  home  to  digest  his  learning  and  to  get  a  little  more 
bread  and  milk*  I  was  very  sorry. for  him,  for  he  was  evidently  under  a 
delusion.  He  had  been  at  work  in  this  manner  for  five  or  sia;  years, 
and  a  pretty  confusion  of  ideas  he  had  in  hia  head. 

Amongst  the  various  courses  of  medical  lectures  delivered  at  Edii^ 
burgh,,  none  deserves  greater  attention  from  the  pupil  than  the  course 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Thomson.  The 
Doctor  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  spared-neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  promoting  the-,  interests  of  his  pupils.  He  was,  1  believe,  the  first 
lecturer  who  introduced  the  representations  by  means  of  drawings,  of 
the  various  diseases  upon  which  he  lectured.  His  collection  of  draw- 
ings is  considered  to  be  very  valuable,  both  with  respect  to  their  exe- 
cution and.  to  the  number  of  morbid  changes  they  exhibit.  I  have 
•heard  from  him  some  .of  the  best  and  most  learned  dissertations  on  va- 
rious diseases  to  which  I  had  ever  the  pleasure  of  listening,  and  from 
which  any 'medical  man  might  derive  benefit.  1  had  much  gratification, 
■one  day,  at  Dr.  Thomson's,  in  meeting  a  very  celebrated  medical  man-^ 
Beelard,  the  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  at  Paris. 
He  was  a  very  unassuming  man,  a&  most  able  men  are^  unless  they 
iiappen  to  be  of  small  stature^  like  my  old  friend  Fuseli  and  Mr.  Edge- 
worth.  He  was .  accompanied  by  bis  brother-in-la^,  Dubois,^  an  ex- 
cellent surgeon^ son  of  the. medical  attendant  of  the  Empress  Marie 
Xouise.  These  gentlemen  were  making  a  professional  tour  and  visiting 
the  different  large  hospitals  in  this  country ;  but  I  feat  they  found  few 
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that  equidled  their  own  splendid  and  well  regulated  institutions.  Bee- 
krd  died  a  few  years  since,  to  the  regret  of  every  lover  of  the  healing 
arty  venerated  and  beloved  by  bis  pupils^  who^  in  tears  and  sorrow, 
followed  by  many  men  of  science  anxioos  to  testify  thenr  respect  to  his 
memory,  carried  the  body  of  their  beloved  preceptor  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Thomson  hsLS  nev«r  been  selected 
to  fill  some  of  the  medical  chairs  of  the  University.  Perhaps  the  libe- 
rality of  bia  pritfciples  may  account  for  this  exclusion.  It  has  certainly 
generally  happened  that  those  chairs  haine  been  filled  by  persons  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  approve  of  all  the  measures  of  all  Govern- 
ments. One  of  these  gentlemen  amused  me  one  day  at  a  dinner  party 
by  saying,  ^  that  it  was  a  singular  thing,  bat  he  was  paid  for  reading 
the  newspaper."^-''  Ay,"  thought  I,  **  you  and  yours  are  paid  for 
tnore  things  than  that,  and  for  doing  even  less-  than  reading  the  news- 
paper.'* — **  The  fact  is/'  said  he,  **  that  now,  for  many  years,  I  have 
received  *  the  paper  and  cannot  tell  from  whom  it  comes.  For  a  long 
period  I  continued  to  put  in  my  banker's  hands  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
for  it,  and  now  die  amount  of  those  «ums  pays  interest  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  paper." — '*  Ah,  ah  !"  thought  I,  **  I  could  tell  you 
•11  about  it^  and  I  would,  only  you  are  going  to  examme  me  next  months 
to  1  shall  hold  my  tongue."  The  fact  is,  that  at  this  time  there  were 
many  papers  thus  disposed  of  to  the  adherents  of  ministers.  In  no 
|>lace  have  politics  run  higher  than  at  Edinburgh.  During  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  town  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties, 
that  did  not  even  work  with  each  other.  The  friends  of  liberty  were 
iooked  upon  as  the  promoters  of  discord,  and  wereatigmatisedas  infidels 
in  religion  and  enemies  to  their  country.  A  late  eminent  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  waa  so  far  led  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  feelings,  as 
4o  publish  a  volume  in  order  to  prove  that  there  existed  a  conspiracy 
throughout  Europe  to  overthrow  all  Governments !  In  later  times, 
however,  matters  have  been  better  managed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Modern  Athens,  of  all  parties,  now  live  on  liberal  and  friendly  terms. 

During  my  residence  in  Edinburgh,  I  frequently  talhed  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  there  on  the  chances  of  success  in  the  profession. 
They  all  agreed  that  good  fortune  is  the  main  ingredient,  tt  matters 
very  little  how  perfect  may  be  your  knowledge  of  medicine  and  your 
skill  in  detecting  and  curing  diseases,  if  you  have  not  an  omportunity  of 
•bringing  yourself  before  the  public.  The  late  famous  Dr.  George  For* 
dyce  never  got  into  much  practice ;  and  because  the  late  very  learned  Dr. 
Wells  was  not  a  man  of  polished  manners,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  sup- 

S>rt  himself,  though  recommended  by  Pitcaim,  and  countenanced  by 
aillie.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  htBtory  of  medical  men  and  to  ob- 
serve their  various  fortunes.  The  great  art  of  practising  the  profession 
with  success  (to  yourself,)  is  never  to  doubt.  Nothing  strikea  the  pa- 
tient so  much  as  this  species  of  juggling.  If  you  doubt,  he  attributes 
it  to  your  ignorance^  and  not  to  the  comqplicated  nature  of  his  own 
disease.  If  you  doubt,  you  will  be  dismissed,  and  some  ignorant  fellow 
takes  your  place,  whose  impudence  never  permits  him  to  hesitate. 
'  Your  patients  must  look  up  to  you  as  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Had  Lord  Eldon  been  a  physician,  he  must  have  starved.  I  re- 
'«member  a  young  friend  of  mine  told  me,  (and  it  was  very  true,)  "  that 
there  is  nothing  like  making  an  impression  at  first  sight.     For  my  part," 
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eoDtknied  be,  **  I  always  my, '  GonMi  off  with  youTcoat,  Sir,  we  must 
have  some  blood ;'  and  than'^ey  dMkkyou  are  a  clever  fellow  and  know 
their  complaiiU  at  onoe^  whereas  soma  persons  willinak^e  a  hundred  in- 
quiries before  they  do  any  thing,  and  the  patient  thinks  what  a  stupid 
fellow  he  is  !"*     I  was  once  driven  to   try  this  plan  nlyself,  and 
certainly  I  found  it  succeed  wonderfully  well.    It  happened  that  I 
was  ati^nding  an  old. woman  who  was  suffering  from  some  complicated 
internal  complaint.     I  made  many  inquiries,  and  endeavoured  to  ascer^ 
tain  as  well  as  I  could  the  seat  of  her  disease.     She  doubted,  she  said, 
that  I  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  her  complaint,     '^  Madam !" 
said  I,  VI  know  the  nature  of  all  complaints  so  ^1,  that  if  your  in- 
side were  laid  out  on  tlus  table  before  me  I  could  even  make  you  oosff- 
prebend  the  nature  of  your  complaint.    The'  knowledge  that  we  me- 
dical men  have  of  aU  die  various  diseases  is  wonderful ;  and  by  putting 
confidence  in  me,  you  may  rest  assured  that  all  that  arc  can  do  will  be 
accompUsbed."      This  had  the  desired  effect.  .  Another  old  woman 
Standing  by  exclaimed,  **  Oh  yes  1     I  believe  all  he  says !" — '*  Ay," 
thought  I,  '*  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  quacks  carry  the  day."     In 
my  earlier  days  I  have  cured  many  a  tooth-ache  and  pain  in  the  face  by 
the  £unotts  tractors.    An  old  skewer  is  as  good  an  implement  as  any 
other.     When  you  use  it  to  people  of  the  better  class,  talk  of  animal 
Boagnetismj  the  vital  principle,  and  galvanism;  for  the  lower  sorts,  draw- 
ing out  the  pain  will  do.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  mle  that 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  credulity  of  mankinds     It  is  when  persons 
of  enthusiastic  minds  become  themselves  the  dupes  of  theirrown  doc- 
trines^  that  we  see  such  wonderful  effects  produced.     What  ^can-  be 
more  corious  than  the  history  of  Paracelsus  or  Van  Helmont  ?     Now 
this  is  what  the  former  says  pf  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  knowledge 
that  a  physician  ought  to  possess.  *'  In  man  the  physician  discovers  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  the  nature  of  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  all  vege- 
tables and  minerals,  ail  the  constellations,  and  the  four  winds !     A  phy- 
sician ought  to  know  what  in  man  is  called  the  dragon's  tail,  the  ram, 
the  polar  axis,  the  meridian,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun;  and  if 
he  be  ignorant  o'f  these  things,  he  is  goo^  for  nothing."  •.  From  this  au- 
thor was  derived  the  notion  of  an  agr^eement  between  the  principal  parts 
of  the  human  body  with  the  planets,  as  of  the  heart  with  the  sun,  of  the 
brain  with  the  moon,  and  of  the  spleen  with  Saturn,  &c.    Our  alma- 
nacks (thanks  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society)  are  only  now  aban- 
doning th^se  absurdities.    Upon  one  occasion  Paracelsus  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  cure  a  noble  canon  of  spasms  in  the  stomach  without 
making  use  of  his  usual  jugglery.     The  palient,  finding  himself  so 
easily  cured,  refused  to  pay  ^e  hundred  French  crowns  which  he  had 

*  Mj  friend's  remai-k  reminds  me  of  »  passage  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Norths 
io  whose  last  illness  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  called  in.  '*  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  about  him  (and  the  Doctor's  desire,)  who  was  the  most  afflicted 
man  in  the  world,)  that  Dr.  RadcliffB,  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  should  be  called 
in :  which  was  done,  not  that  his  friends  expected  any  benefit,  bat  to  satisfy  some 
of  the  iiving.who  would  not  be  conyinced.  The  Doctor  came,  and  by  his  lordship's 
bedside  be.  asked  him,  I  am  sure,  ^  less  ihimjifty  questions,  which  waa  a  great  fa- 
tigue and  trouble  to  him,  and  to  all  that  were  in  the  room.  The  Doctor  had  his 
fee,*'  &€•     Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  new  edition. 
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promised  as  the  fee»     Had  Paracelsas  io  diis  case  mvoked  the  plaoatfr 
and  talked  of  the  elixir  of  life,  he  would  have  received  his  reward. 

Van  Hdmont  was  another  of  these  enlhusiaats.  ,  As  Paracelsus  haA 
derided  the  ancient  medical  authors^  so  Van  Helmont  derided  Para- 
celsus. ''  I  searched  into  the  works  of  Paracelsus  and  at  first  admired 
and  honoured  the  man^but  at  last  Iwas  convinced  thatnodiing  but  dif- 
Jtculty^  absurdity,  and  error,  was  to  be  found  in  him.'' — *^  Thus  tired 
out  with  search  after  search,  and  concluding  the  art  of  medicine  to  be 
all  deceit  and  uncertainty^  I  said,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,.  Great  God ! 
how  long  wilt  thou  hold  thine  anger  to  mortal  man,  that  thou  baat  not 
hitherto  disclosed  to  thy  schools  one  truth  in  the  healing  art  ?  How 
long  wilt  thou  deny  the  truth  to  a  people  confessing  thee,  needful  in 
these  days  more  than  in  times  past  ?  Is  the  sacrifice  of  Moloch  pleas* 
iDg  to  thee  f  Wilt  thou  have  the  lives  of  the  poor  fatherless  and  wi- 
dows' children  consecrated  to  thyself,  under  the  most  miserable  torture 
of  incurable  diseases  ?  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  cease  to  destroy  so 
many  innocent  families  through  the  ignorance  of  th&  physician?" 
Notwithstanding  this  rhapsodical  nonsense,  Van  Helmont  did  much  to 
advance  the  interests  of  science  by  his  numerous  experiments*  One  of 
his  contemporaries  speaking  of  him  says,  '*  Helmont  was  pious,  learned, 
iamous  ;  a  sworn  enemy  of  Galen  and  of  Aristotle.  The  sick  never 
languished  long  under  his  h^nds, '  for  such  was  the  vigour  of  his  prac- 
tice that  he  always  either  killed  or  cured  them  in  two  or  three  days. 
He  was  chiefly  called  in  to  those  who  were  gi?en  up  by  other  physi** 
cians,  and,  to  the  great  grief  and  indignation  of  the  latter,  frequently 
restored  the  patients  to  health." 
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OcBAK !  I  love  to  gaze  on  thee^  for  thou^ 

From  earliest  time  the  same,  art  ever  new ; 

Such  as  Creation  saw,  we  see  thee  now. 

Yet  daily  diange  thine  aspect  and  thy  hue ; 

When  storms  of  Winter  bid  thy  waters  roar. 

As  moving  mountains  fraught  with  Fate  they  seem ;.  t 

In  Summer^s  calm  they  ffently  lave  the  shore. 

And  Heaven  shines  bricntly  in  thy  limpid  stream. 

Thy  billows  represent  the  race  of  man, 

A  moment  sparkling  ere  they  pass  away ; 

Thus -he,  frail  creature  of  a  snort^livM  span. 

Flutters  his  hour,  then  sinks  into  decay : 

Thyself  eternal  seems  to  our  brief  thought, 

I^e  the  great  God  who  framed  thee  out  of  nought  I 

T. 
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Antchpe-Bhodfting: 
«  Come— le(  us  go  and  kill  us  yenison/' — Shakspbarb. 

'*  What  good  fellow  will  bring  home  an  antelope  this  morning?"  was 
the  intimation  I  usually  received  that  this  was  looked  for  at  my  hands, 
.as  our  group  of  disappointed  hog-hunters  -'broke  up.  Though  there 
were  those  amdngst  us  whose  balls  went,  at  the  least,  as  true  as  mine,  I 
had,  by  prescription,  become  honoured  with  the  task  of  feeding  the  dogs> 
and  such  other  epicures  as  relished  venison.  I  loved  the  sport,  and  as  it 
was  my  first  love  of. the  kind,  I  need  not  say  how  much.  It  had,  how- 
ever, with  me,  a  deepej  interest  than  that  it  claimed  as  a  first  impres- 
sion, from  its  association  with  a  material,  and  still  unrequited  servioe. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  India,  I  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  a 
very  good  fellow,  but  a  very  indifferent  surgeon,  who  had  brought  me 
as  near  the  grave  as  he  well  could  without  putting  me  into  it^  by  keejp- 
ing  me  (as  he  was  pleased  to  say)  in  a  comfortable  state  with  mild  ca- 
thartics. An  affair  of  duty  obliged  me  to  rally  the  little  life  I  had  left, 
and  not  only  rescued  me  from  his  killing  kindness,  but  restored  my 
health  considerably.*  I  was,  however,  still  a  wretched  invalid,  when 
another  medical  officer  remarking  the  benefit  I  had  derived  from  my 
professional  employment,  advised  me  to  try  if  1  should  like  shooting, 
and  recommended  antelope- shooting  as  the  driest  and  safest.  *'  If  ex- 
ercise and  a  pleasing  occupatipn  won't  cure  you,  though  I  suspect  (he 
used  to  say)  they  did  more  for  Mr.  Methusalem  than  calomel  or  colp- 
•cynth, — why  come  to  me,  and  we'll  try  the  medicine-chest.'^  This  sim- 
ple remedy,  co-operating  with  one  other,  completely  re-established  my 
health.  This  other  was  a  letter  enabling  me  to  leave  India ;  and  know- 
ing the  effect  it  produced  on  me,  it  is  not  the  dread  of  being  tedious 
that  shall  prevent  my  endeavouring  to  impress  on  such  as  are  similarly 
circumstanced,  the  wisdom  of  securing  as  soon  as  possible  the  means  of 
leaving  that  country,  should  it  become  advisable.  If  these  pauses  ^d 
not  save  my  life,  they  at  least  rendered  it  comparatively  happy.  Until 
they  began  to  operate  (these  medical  phrases  still  haunt  me),  the  time 
I  passed  in  India  was  a  term  of  mental  and. bodily  suffering.  The  first 
impressions  it  made  on  me  were  most  unfavourable,  and  I  felt  forced  to 
remain  in  it.  I  suppose  I  confess  no  more  than  all  feel,  when  I  say  that 
I  have  in  me  an  innate  impatience  of  restraint,  which  revolts  when  it 
can,  and  repines  when  it  dares  not  revolt.  The  body  sympathises 
strangely  with  the  mind,  and  whilst  I  was  unhappy  I  was  unhealthy. 

*  I  faiov  no  speeiflc  for  despemte  cases  like  bard  duty  and  soldierly  occupation. 
1  bare  every  reason  to  believe  my  life  was  saved  by  it  on  this  occasion,  as  1  had  a 
daily  deputation  to  tell  me  I  was  committing  suicide,  and  that  a  certificate  to  Eu- 
rope i[looe  could  save  me.  I  'saw  a  very  severe  case  of  ague  completely  checked  by 
the  business  of  1815,  and  heard  of  a  distinguished  officer  who  rescued  himself  from 
•ahereditary  rlteamatism«  by  undergoing  all  the  bad  weather  and  hard  usage  of 
the  retreat  to  Corunna.  For  <<  Gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease,'*  I 
believe  a  journey  frpm  London  to  Edinburgh  and  back — per  heavy  coach,  is  recom- 
mended. I  remember  remarking,  in  reading  Brantome,  how  several  of  his  wor- 
thies rite  like  giants  refreshed  from  their  sick  beds,  when  the  <<  gaudia  eertamtnis'* 
cttaet  them.  The  Constable  de  Montmorenci  wasone^— 4o  be  sure,  Stuart's  silver 
buUet  left  him  little  lime  for  a  relapse. 
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But  when  1  had  read  that  letter,  when  the  harrier  was  removed,  at 
which,  overlooking  all  intermediate  ohjects,  I  had  so  long  gazed  with 
melancholy  apprehension,  I  turned  to  look  and  think  upon  the  scene  of 
my  imprisonment,  and  was  astonished  at  the  varied  loveliness  I  had 
hitherto  passed  unnoticed,  or  re^^arded  with  sullen  indifference.  I  felt 
that  as  my  stay  was  uncertain,  I  ought  to  see  and  learn  what  I  could 
of  the  land  I  lived  in ;  and  I  found  when  long  years  had  glided  on — 
which,  though  I  regretted  as  unprofitably  passed,  I  had  never  to  re- 
proach with  slowness — I  left  it  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  attachment, 
such  as  we  feel  to  what  we  cannot  respect,  but  still  wish  to  cling  to 
— a  sort  of  unhallowed  love,  which  however  it  may  accuse  my  taste, 
says  something  for  the  fascination  that  enthralled'  it.  India  is  no  land 
to  live  in  from  choice ;  but  if  we  must  live  (as  some  unfortunates  must) 
with  what  we  dislike,  it  is  as  well  to  be  able  to  learn  to  love  it.  Whe- 
ther  the  letter,  or  the  rifle,  had  most  to  do  in  teaching  me  this,  I  don't 
know — they  worked  together,  and  together  I  thank  them.  The  ante- 
lopes at  first  were  rather  a  voluntary  decoy  to  me,  than  an  object  of 
sport.  But  afler  some  time,  I  remarked  that  those  who  saw  me  going 
out,  smiled  as  they  asked  on  my  return  what  I  had  killed  ?  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  predicament  (which  is  tolerably  common  in  the  world) 
that  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  draw  blood  to  prevent  myself  look- 
ing ridiculous.  A  continuation  of  ill-luck  provoked  me  to  a  perse- 
verance that  at  length  was  crowned  with  success.  How  proud  I  felt  at 
that  moment !  I  remember  as  I  ran  up  to  seize  the  fawn  I  had  shot, 
three  of  our  fellows  galloped  past  me  in  pursuit  of  another,  and  I 
shouted — fqrgetting,  1  believe,  that  there  was  any  other  in  creation  but 
that  I  stood  over — "Where  the  devil  are  you  going?  here  he  is!'' 
Good  shooting  will  not  ensure  antelopes;  **  it  is  but  one  of  many  essen- 
tials^" as  we  said  to  a  gentleman  who  aspired  somewhat  too  dictatori- 
ally  to  the  part  of  Falkland  in  the  ''  Rivals"  on  the  strength  of  having  a 
capitally  built  pair  of  black  breeches.  If  the  coyer  which  may  present 
itself  do  not  effectually  hide  the  sportsman,  he  will  do  well  to  let  it 
alone,  and  walk  openly  forward  as  if  on  a  path  that  passes  near  the  an- 
telopes. If  he  crouches,  or  shows  design,  they  go  at  once.  The  best 
time  to  shoot  them  is  about  day-break,  when  they  browse  as  if  half 
asleep ;  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  seem  unwilling  to  quit 
their  shade  or  basking-spot.  Our  dress  of  drab  assisted  us  in  our  ap- 
proaches ;  but  we  had  to  lay  many  a  half-hour  behind  stones  or  tufts  of 
grass,  waiting  for  the  move  that  would  give  us  the  few  yards  we 
wanted.  A  man  should  never  show  himself  after  his  first  shot,  as  the 
antelopes,  when  alarmed  by  it,  run  wildly  a  few  paces,  and  then  stop  to 
look  about.  I  have  killed  with  my  second  barrel,  when  I  had  missed 
with  my  first,  and  more  than  once  have  killed  right  and  left.  Young 
sportsmen  fire  too  soon,  become  irritated  and  nervous,  and  their  anxiety 
ensures  their  ill-success.  One  shot  within  sixty,  is  better  than  ten  at 
a  hundred  yards ;  for  if  the  antelope  is  not  struck  through  the  head, 
neck,  or  loins,  or  has  not  two  legs  broken — unless  the  sportsman's  horse 
and  dogs  be  near,  it  usually  escapes.  A  man  must  learn  the  sound  his 
ball  makes  in  striking,  for  though  antelopes  sometimes  drop  off  the 
gun,  tliey  often  take  a  wound  without  showing  it.  Their  tenacity  of 
hCe  and  power  of  endurance  is  wonderful.  I  once  fired  at  a  doe  mov- 
ing away,  and  as  she  continued  her  route,  my  companion,  whose  eyes 
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Jnd  been  Gxed  on  b^r»  cried  ''  You^ve  missed."  We  followed  her  into 
the  long  grass,  and  found  her  dying ;  but  she  had  gone  two  hundred 
yards,  though  the  ball  had  traversed  her  from  the  haunch  to  the  chest. 
When  we  were  pitched  amongst  the  ruins  of  Baugnagur,  I  fired  from 
behind  a  pillar  of  the  noble  serai  in  which  we  had  stabled  our  horsesi 
and  struck  a  buck.  I  had  to  follow  it,  and  lost  it  in  the  grass.  An  an- 
telope started  from  beneath  the  rock^  I  ascended  to  look  out,  and  shot 
it.  .It  proved  to  be  my  buck,  through  whom  the  first  ball  had  passed 
within  two  inches  of  its  heart.  We  were  puzzled  to  account  for  a  kind 
of  coat  which  was  on  a  ball  we  cut  from  his  thigh ;  it  was  thick  and  tough 
as  a  piece  of  parchment,  but  glutinous :  some  thought  it  was  leather, 
in  which  the  ball  had  been  wrapped  that  had  undergone  this  change, 
while  others  conjectured  that  it  proceeded  altogether  from  some  provi- 
sion of  nature  to  secure  the  animal  from  the  irritating  effect  of  the  ball, 
which  purpose,  however  it  came  there,  it  effectually  answered.  I  have 
lost  many  wounded  antelopes,  even  when  mounted.  A  ball  of  mine 
once  passed  through  the  body  of  a  doe,  and  broke  the  leg  of  a  second ; 
I  followed  the  latter,  and  as  she  passed  a  chasm,  my  horse  and  spear 
together  obliged  her  to  leap  in.  About  a  fortnight  after,  I  was  again 
on  this  ground,  and  found  the  doe  I  had  first  struck  with  a  swelling  on 
lier  side.  It  might  excite  a  smile  or  a  frown  for  one  so  wedded  to  pur- 
suit, whose  sport  is  death,  to  talk  of  a  wish  to  put  this  poor  creature 
out  of  pain ;  but,  whatever  was  my  motive,  I  rode  after  her  with  a 
spear,  and,  as  1  neared  her,  fright  gave  her  speed  and  strength,  and 
after  heading  me  for  a  qucg-ter  of  a  mile,  she  reached  some  cover,  and 
I  lost  her.  I  one  morning  fired  at  a  buck  that  was.  staring  at  me,  and 
he  dropped  off*  my  gun,  to  all  appearance  stark  and  stiffl  I  loaded  as 
I  walked  towards  him.  On  hallooing  to  my  people,  he  gave  a  few 
convulsive  struggles,  which  I  took  for  his  death-throes ;  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  gained  his  legs,  and,  the  greyhounds  being  slipped,  and 
my  horse  brought  up,  led  me  and  three  prime  dogs  a  furious  gallop  of 
a  mile,  till  he  got  rid  of  us  in  a  date  tope.  These  anecdotes,  and  I 
could  furnish  many  similar  ones,  will  show  how  necessary  is  the  aid  of 
horse  and  dogs,  and  how  indispensable  the  self-control  which  can  re- 
serve fire.  The  does  are  usually  better  meat  than  the  bucks ;  but  the 
latter,  having  the  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  are  more  persecuted.  This  sport 
is  the  safest  a  man  can  follow  in  India;  for  the  more  leisurely  he  goes 
about  it,  the  more  certain  is  his  success.  He  may  sometimes  run  him- 
self, after  a  wounded  antelope,  into  a  state  of  fusion  that  it  is  frightful 
to  think  off  but  he  will  soon  learn  to  give  this  up. — When  on  the  plain, 
the  sportsman  will  probably  see  bustards  stalking  in  their  stately  camel- 
like fashion.  They  are  almost  unapproachable.  When  one  comes, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  they  straighten  their  stiff  white 
necks,  and,  after  staring  some  time  at  their  disturber,  turn  and  stalk 
away  with  most  aristocratical  solemnity.  As  long  as  walking  will  keep 
the  requisite  distance  between  them  and  their  enemy,  they  confine 
themselves  to  that  exertion ;  but  when  danger  approaches  within  mos- 
ket-shot,  they  stretch  out  their  necks  and  wings,  and,  stepping  for- 
ward, quicken  their  pace  into  a  run,  (like  a  stiff  officer  going  from 
quick  to  double  time,)  and  Bap  their  wings  till  they  raise  themselves 
into  the  air,  and  take  a  flight  that  fully  accounts  for  their  unwillingness 
to  coDiBience  it.     I  never  killed  but  two  of  them ;  one  I  was  parsing 
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by  at  a  dietanoe,  for  I  had  long  given  up  following  them,  when  he 
plumped  himself  down  in  a  toft  of  grsM,  and  lay  there  till  I  had  walk- 
ed up  within  ten  yards ^  when  he  rose,  and  was  knocked  over.  I  have 
heard  that  the  ostrich  and  pea-fowl  do  fooleries  of  this  sort,  but  I  never 
found  the  latter  so  accommodating.  As  I  was  creeping  up  a  nullah 
bed  to  get  near  my  second  victim,  I  turned  an  angle  of  it,  and  found 
myself  within  a  few  yards  of  four  wolves,  who  rose  to  receive  me. 
These  gentry  incommoded  me.  They  did  not  appear  inclined  to  go 
away,  and  I  dared  not  make  a  noise  to  frighten  them,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing the  bustards,  so  I  began  a  series  of  most  expressive  gestures  with 
hand,  foot,  and  gun,  all  intended  to  signify  '*  Get  out  o'  that  entirely ;" 
and  when  in  their  surprise,  looking  at  each  other  and  then  at  me,  they 
would  move  a  pace  or  two,  I  advanced  as  much,  and  having  by  these 
evolutions  won.  from  them  the  ground  I  wanted,  I  fired.  The  bustard 
dropped,  and  my  four  friends  fled  like  race-horses.  I  confess^  had  £ 
known  them  as  I  now  do,  I  would  have  killed  one  of  them ;  but  having 
only  two  balls^  I  was  apprehensive  this  arrangement  might  not  have 
been  altogether  agreeable  to  the  survivors  of  the  party.  Bustards  are 
prized  by  epicures,  but  age  and  season  make  a  gpreat  diflTerence  in  them ; 
and  the  one  1  have  just  mentioned  so  little  satisfied  the  expectation  of 
my  friends,  that  for  a  long  time,  on  my  days  of  catering,  it  was  made  a 
particular  request  that  I  would  not  trouble  myself  to  provide  delicacies. 
The  shots  fired  on  the  plain  at  wolves,  hyenas,  and  hogs,  that,  as  they 
come  for  mischief,  have  their  eyes  about  them,  will  necessarily  be  ran- 
dom ones ;  but  the  latter  may  be  shot  at  the  tanks,  where  they  drink 
as  they  pass  from  the  jungle.  I  was  somewhat  singular  in  my  fondness 
for  this  sport ;  but  there  was  a  pleasure  in  it,  and  a  possibility  of  suc- 
cess, that  was  reason  enough  to  me  for  the  sacrifice  of  rest  and  the  risk 
of  health.  I  could  have  sat  all  night  to  look  on  the  brilliantly-studded 
deep  blue  sky,  with  its  full  cool  moon,  and  to  listen  to  the  wild  and 
musical  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  of  these  beautiful  nights.  As 
I  stood  behind  the  banks,  and  drew  close  my  boat-cloak,  carefully 
concealing  the  light  of  my  segar,  I  always  thought  of  the  dykes  of  an- 
other land,  behind  which,  on  nights  like  these,  I  talked  and  hoped  like 
a  boy  amid  the  gallant  fellows  who  are  now  as  quietly  at  rest  as  the 
hopes  they  used  to  laugh  at.  I  like  these  night-thoughts ;  mine  were 
usually  broken  in  upon  by  some  motion  in  our  uncertain  horisoui  which 
kept  me  breathless  with  attention,  till  I  cotdd  distinguish  the  silvery 
ripples  that  a  boar  and  his  sounder  would  raise  as  they  splashed  to* 
wards  me, — or  the  droves  moving  in  the  distance,  their  black  bodies 
gliding  so  swiftly  yet  so  silently  along,  looking  like  the  legion  of  in* 
femal  spirits  that  we  are  told  took  refuge  in  the  carcases  of  their  an- 
cestry. They  seemed  still  to  us  to  inherit  the  luck  which  a  favourite 
adage  of  ours  ascribes  to  Satan  and  his  favourites  ;  for  though  1  have 
been  lying  motionless^  waiting  till  they  would  walk  on  the  sight  which 
was  not  five  yards  from  them,  and  though  I  have  struck  them  when  not 
more  than  double  that  distance  from  me,  very  litde  pork  indeed  was 
produced  by  this  night-work.  Unless  a  person  loves  the  bonny  moon^ 
he  will  be  better  in  bed,  than  smoking  segars  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
fever  in  his  system  between  tanks  and  rice-fields,  under  the  pretence  of 
hog- shooting.  The  antelopes  will  find  sport  enough  for  any  one  who 
confines  himself  to  the  rifle  and  the  plain ;  and  as  our  petulance  is  a 
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vidre  iMif  hiag  Mttter,  where  there  is  no  one  to  laugh  at  it,  a  man  may 
aboot  them  and  have  a  chance  of  retaining  some  pretensions  to  temper. 
ProTided  there  is  no  party  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system  of  ball-practice,  I  would  suggest  that  people  should  fire  at  a 
spot  on  a  perpendicular  line,  up  which  the  piece  should  be  raised,  ra- 
ther than  at  a  round  target.  I  think  it  would  make  much  more  deadly 
shots  ;  and  when  I  remember  the  bones,  walking-sticks,  and  roasting- 
spits  I  have-  seen  fly,  not  to  meniion  more  than  one  snake  divided  as  it 
glided  away»  I  am  inclined  to  think  when  Locksley  ohose  his  north 
eonatry  mark,  his  archery  was  not  the  only  north  country  qualification 
in  which  he  surpassed  the  gentleman  whose  '*  grandfather  drew  a  good 
bow  at  Hastings." 
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En  fait  d*iniiti]it^,  II  oe  fsut  que  le  nteeiisire."— 'Champfort. 

There  is  no  term  in  political  philosophy  more  ambiguous  and  lax 
in  its  meaning  than  Luxury.  In  Ireland,  salt  with  a  potatoe  is,  by  the 
peasant^  placed  in  this  category.  Among  the  Cossacks,  a  clean  shirt  is 
more  than  a  luxury — it  is  an  effeminacy ;  and  a  Scotch  nobleman  is  re- 
ported to  have  declared,  that  the  act  of  scratching  one*s  self  is  a  luxury 
too  great  for  any  thing  under  royalty.  The  Russians  (there  is  no  dis- 
puting on  tastes)  hold  train-oil  to  be  a  prime  luxury ;  and  I  remember 
seeing  a  group  of  them  following  an  exciseman  on  the  quays  at  Dover 
to  plunder  the  oil-casks,  as  they  were  successively  opened  for  his  ope- 
rations. A  poor  Finland  woman,  who  for  her  sins  had  married  an 
Englishman  and  followed  him  to  this  country,  was  very  glad  to  avail 
herself  of  her  husband's  death  to  leave  a  land  where  the  people  were  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  without  a  regular  supply  of  seal's  flesh  for  their  din- 
ner. While  the  good  man  lived,  her  affection  for  him  somewhat  ba- 
lanced her  hankering  after  this  native  luxury — -just  as  Lord  Eldon's 
love  of  Protestantism  may  be  supposed  to  have  reconciled  him  to  his 
resignation  of  the  seals  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  husband  dead,  than  her 
lawyer-like  propensity  re-assumed  its  full  force,  and,  like  Proteus  re- 
leased from  his  chains,*  she  abandoned  civilized  life  to  get  back  to  her 
favourite  shores,  to  liberty,  and  the  animals  of  her  predilection.  *^  If  I 
were  rich,"  said  a  poor  farmer's  boy,  "  I  would  eat  fat  pudding,  and 
ride  all  day  on  a  gate,"  which  was  evidently  his  highest  idea  of  human 
luxury.  But  it  is  less  with  the  quality  of  our  indulgences,  than  their 
extent,  that  I  have  now  to  treat.  Diogenes,  who  prided  himself  on  cut- 
ting his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,  and  thought  himself  a  greater  man, 
in  proportion  as  he  diminished  his  wants,  placed  his  luxuries  in  idleness 
and  sunshine,  and  seems  to  have  relished  these  enjoyments  with  as 
much  sensuality  as  Plato  did  his  fine  house  and  delicate  fare.  Even 
he  was  more  reasonable  than  those  sectarians,  who  have  prevailed  in  al- 
most all  religions,  and  who,  believing  that  the  Deity  created  man  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inflicting  upon  him  every  species  of  torture^  have 
inveighed  against  the  most  innocent  gratifications,  and  have  erected 
luxury  into  a  deadly  sin.    These  theologians  will  not  allow  a  man  to 
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eat  his  breakfast  with  a  relish ;  and  impute  it  as  a  vice  if  he  smacks  hi» 
lipsy  though  it  be  but  after  a.  draught  of  water.     Nay,  there  have  been 
some  who  have  thought  goot  roots  and  Adam's  ale  too  great  luxuries 
for  a  Christian  lawfidly  to  indulge  in ;  and  they  have  purposely  ill- 
cooked  their  vegetables,  and  mixed  them  with  ashes,  and  even  more  dis- 
gusting things,  to  mortify  the  flesh,  as  they  called  it — ^i.  e.  to  offer  a  sa« 
crifice  of  their  natural  feelings  to  the  demon  of  which  they  have  made 
a  god.    They  manage  these  things  much  better  among  the  modern 
saints,  who  by  no  means  put  the  creature-comforts  under  a  ban,  what- 
ever objections  they  may  entertain  against  the  luxury  of  a  dance,  or  a 
laugh  at  Liston.     Among  the  orthodox  clergy,  port-wine,  roasted 
pig,  beef,  and  pudding,  are  deemed  necessaries  of  life ;  and  there  are 
those  who  hint  that  these  articles  of  religion  are  especially  understood, 
whenever  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  other  frtie  Protestants,  are  seized 
with  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  zeal,  and  vociferate  with  all  their  energy  that 
the  Church  is  in  danger.     Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  such  diffe- 
rences, however  opposite  may  be  the  notions  of  luxury  entertained  by 
the  anchorite  and  the  Protestant  pluralist,  yet  they  both  agree  in  using 
the  term,  on  all  occasions,  in  a  bad  sense,  and  in  reprobating  the  thing, 
**  be  the  same  more  or  less."     Not  so  the  political  economists,  who,  be- 
ing mostly  either  atheists,  or,  what  is  worse,  dissenters,  stoutly  maiii- 
-tain  that  luxury  is  not  malum  in  se  ;  that  consumption  (thereby  meaning 
enjoyment)  is  the  great  business  of  human  life ;  and  that  whlitever  a 
man  vehemently  desires  is  to  him  a  necessary,  and  is  sinful  in  the  use 
only  when  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.     Between  these  extremes 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  middle  terms,  in  which  different  individuals 
rejoice ;  insomuch  that  scarcely  two  persons  can  be  found  to  unite  in 
their  definition  of  what  is  necessary,  and  what  luxurious.     On  this  point, 
if  we  are  to  believe  our  John  Bulls,  the  French  and  English  disagree 
toto  cmlo ;  the  French  utterly  despising  those  things  which  we  consider 
primary  necessaries,  and  esteeming  necessaries  those  indulgences  which 
we  deem  wholly  superfluous.     This  leading  difference,  it  is  confidently 
Qiaintained,  presides  over  and  gives  a   decided  bias  to  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  two  nations.     I  have  the  authority  of  my  nur^e 
for  declaring,  diat  the  French   invented  ruffles  and  the  English  the 
shirt ;  that  the  English  improved  on  the  feather  by  adding  to  it  the 
hat;    and  many  old  ladies,  of  higher   literary  pretension  than  the 
honest  woman   from   whom   I  derived  these  facts,  assign  this  as  a 
reason  why  the  artists  of  Paris  are  expert  in  gilding  and  gewgaws,, 
without  being  able  to  construct  a  lock  for  their  doors,  or  a  fastening  for 
their  windows,  fit  to  be  seen  in  a  Christian  country.     (Vide  the  loyal 
English  tourists  passim,)    All  this  I  most  potently  believe ;  for  a  man 
of  sense,  says  Rabelais,  believes  every  thing  that  he  is  told  ;*  and 
moreover  Voltaire  himself  bears  evidence  to  the  fact,  when  he  declares 
the  superfluous  a  most  necessary  consideration  ;t  but  I  am  not  the  less 
disposed  to  assert,  that  the  English  are  making  great  strides  to  over- 
take their  neighbours;  and  are  growing  as  fond  of  superfluities  as  the 
finest  Frenchman  can  be,  for  the  soul  of  him.     Of  late  years,  more  es- 
pecially, our  ideas  on  this  subject  have  much  enlarged  ;  and  all  ranks 


*  '*  Un  liominc  dc  bon   sens  croit  toujours  cc  qu'on  lui  dit,  ct  qn'il  troure  par 
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of  Englishmen  hold  an  infinity  of  objects  as  prime  necessaries,  which  their 
more  modest  ancestors  ranked  as  luxuries,  fit  only  for  their  betters  to 
enjoy.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  rejoicing  to  'all  trtie  patriots ; ' 
because  it  affords  indubitable  evidence  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
A  civilized  gentleman  differs  from  a  savage,  •  principally  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  wants;  and  Mandeville,  in  his  fable  of  the  bees,  has 
proved  to  demonstration  that  extravagance  is  the  mother  of  commerce, 
just  as  our  *  ministers  consider  the  greatness  of  the  national  debt  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  national  prosperity.  What,  indeed,  are 
steam-engines,  and  macadamized  roads,  man-traps  that  break  no  bones, 
patent  cork-screws,  and  detonating  fowling-pieces,  safety  coaches  and 
cork  legs,  but  luxuries,  at  which  a  cynic  would  scoff;  yet  how  could  a 
modem  Englishman  get  on  without  them  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
our  Henries  and  Edwards  contrived  to  beat  their  enemies  unassisted 
by  these  inventions ;  but  so  they  did  without  Protestant  ascendency  : 
yet,  dearly  as  we  pay  for  ascendency,  no  loyal  subject  would  presume 
to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  an  article  of  primary  necessity.  Books, 
likewise,  which  were  a  luxury  scarcely  known  to  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors, are  a  luxury  now  so  indispensable,  that  there  is  hardly  a  me- 
chanic who  has  not  his  little  library :  while  a  piano  forte  also  has  become 
as  necessary  to  a  farm-house  as  a  mangle  or  a  frying-pan;  and  there 
are  actually  more  copies  printed  of  "  Cherry  ripe,"  than  of  Tull's  Hus- 
bandry. Is  not  a  silver  fork,  moreover,  an  acknowledged  necessary  in 
every  decent  establishment?  while  the  barbarous  Mussulman  dis- 
penses with  knives  and  forks  altogether,  and  eats  his  meal,  like  a 
savage  as  he  is,  with  his  fingers.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  an  objection  to 
this  hypothesis,  that  the  Turk,  who  rejects  all  the  refinements  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  excepting  only  gunpowder,  esteems  four  wives  to  he 
necessary  to  a  decent  establishment ;  while  the  most  clear-sighted  Eng- 
lishmen think  one  more  than  enough  for  enjoyment.  The  difference  is 
more  formal  than  real ;  for  if  the  European  stints  himself  stoically  in 
this  part  of  his  menage,  and  marries  one  only  at  a  time,  he  finds 
ample  compensation  for  the  self-denial,  in  the  liberties  he  takes  with 
the  wives  of  his  neighbours.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  had  but  one 
coach  between  himself  and  his  queen  ;  whereas  no  respectable  person  can 
now  dispense  at  the  least  with  a  travelling  chariot,  a  barouche,  a  cab, 
and  a  dennet.  Civilization,  which  received  a  temporary  check'  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  has  resumed  its  march  in  double-quick  time 
since  the  Continent  has  been  opened.  Champaigne  and  ices  have  now 
become  absolute  necessaries  at  tables,  where  a  bottle  of  humble  port 
and'a  supernumerary  pudding  were  esteemed  luxuries,  tit  only  for  ho- 
nouring the  more  solemn  rites  of  hospitality.  I  say  nothing  of  heads 
of  hair,  and  false  (I  beg  pardon — artificial)  teeth;  without  which,  at  a 
certain  age,  there  is  no  appearing.  A  bald  head,  at  the  present  day,  is 
as  great  an  indecency  as  Humphrey  Clinker's  unmentionables  ;  and  a 
dismantled  mouth  Is  an  outrage  on  well-bred  society.  Then,  again, 
how  necessary  is  a  cigar  and  a  meerschaum  to  a  well-appointed  man  of 
fashion,  and  how  can  a  gentleman  possibly  show  at  Melton  without  at 
least  a  dozen  hunters,  and  two  or  three  hacks,  to  ride  to  cover  !  Yet 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  tax  these  things  as  luxuries ;  or  would 
blame  his  friend  for  getting  into  the  King's  Bench  for  their  indulgence. 
Even  the  most  austere  judges  of  the  land,  and  the  most  jealous  juries  of 
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tradeipieQ  have  bonie  amtJe  t^timooy  to  the  cciaioiubleneiB  of  tbu 
noodern  extension  of  the  wants  of  life,  by  the  UbcEal  allowance  of[  necea« 
saries  which  they  have  sanctioned  in  the  tailors'  bills  of  litigating  mi- 
nors. This  liberality,  indeed,  ibllows,  as  consequence  follows  cause* 
Some  one  lias  found,  or. invented,  a  story  of  a  shipwrecked  traveller** 
hailing  the  g^lows  as  the  sure  token  of  a  civilised  community.  But 
the  jest  is  by  no  means  a  ben  trovato  ;  the  number  of  gibbets  being  iffr 
Tersely  as  the  perfection  of  social  institutions;  and  if  any  one  objecu, 
ihat  England,  while  it  is  the  best-governed  county  in  Europe, — ita 
envy  and  admiration,7-is  also  a  hanging  community  i^ar  axtlkwtt  I 
inust  beg  to  remind  him  of  the  intense  interest  which  an  English  pub* 
lie  feels  in  die  victims  of  capital  punishment,  in  the  Thurtells  and  the 
Fauntleroys  ;  as  also  of  the  universal  conviction  prevailing  in  England^ 
that  the  gallows  is  a  short  and  sure  cut  to  everlasting  happiness.  From, 
all  this,  if  there  is  any  force  in  logic,  we  miost  conclude,  that  hangings 
in  this  country,  is  only  applied  honoris  causd,  as  an  6vation,  in  consideca* 
tion  of  the  great  and  magnanimous  daring  of  the  Alexanders  and 
Csesars  on  a  small  scale,  to  whom  the  law  adjudges  the  "  palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat."  The  real  and  true  test  of  a  refined  polity  is  not  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  is  to  be  found  rather  in  such  well-imagined  insolvent  laws,  aa 
discharge  a  maximum  of  debt  with  a  minimum  of  assets ;  and  rid  a 
gentleman  annually  of  his  duns,  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
corporeal  inconvenience.  When  luxuries  become  necessaries,  insol- 
tency  is  the  best  safety-valve  to  discharge  the  surplus  dishonest j  of  the 
people,  which,  if  pent  up,  would  explode  in  dangerous  overt  acts  of 
crime  and  violence  ;  and  it  should  be  encouraged  accordingly.' 

The  importance  and  value  of  luxury  being  th«f  liberally  stated,  it  ia 
proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more  and  the  less  is  the  great  pivot, 
upon  which  all  moral  questions  turn ;  and  that  in  superfluities,  as  in  .all 
tbinga  else,  a  wise  man  will  confine  himself  (in  the  words  of  my  motto) 
to  what  is  necessary.  Although  necessity  is  a  conventional  idea,  that 
expands  and  contracts  with  circumstances,  like  the  tent  in  the  Arabian 
tales,  which,  when  folded,  would  Ue  in  the  hand,  but  when  opened, 
would  shelter  a  large  army ;  yet,  after  all,  the  thing  itself  has  its  limits, 
and  must  in  some  degree  be  determined  by  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  animal.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  inconvenience  of  superflui- 
.  ties  so  far  exceeds  their  utility,  that  luxury  becomes  oonyerted  into  a 
perfect  bore.  What,  for  instance,  but  an  annoyance,  would  be  the  most 
splendid  feast,  to  a  man  whose  stomach  is  already  overladen  with  food  ? 
Human  ingenuity  may  efiect  much ;  and  the  Romans,  by  means  of 
emetics,  met  this  emergency  with  considerable  skill ;  but  on  a  more 
enlarged  experience  of  general  history,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  it  ia 
quite  impossible  to  add  one  more  superfluous  meal  to  those  already  ea- 
tablished  by  general  usage.  So  also  in  matters  of  dressp  ladies'  hata. 
must  not  be  larger  than  the  actual  doorways  of  the  country  will  admit 
-^not  at  least  until  time  is  allowed  for  a  corre^iondiog  incroise  in  our. 
architectural  proportions.  With  respect  to  personal  ornaments  also* 
ear-rings  must  not  be  so  weighty  as  to  tear  the  lobes  of  the  ears ;  nor 
should  a  bracelet  prevent,  by  its  siae,  the  motions  of  the  arm.  "  Bar- 
baric pomp  and  gold^  is  a  fine  thing ;  bujt  a  medallion,  as  heavy  and  aa 
cumbrous  as  a  shield,  appended  to  a  lady's  bosom,  would  be  any  thing 
but  a  luxury.    So,  in  the  other  extreme,  a  watch  should  not  be  so  small 
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as  to  reinkt  ifae  tlid-pkt^.UkgiUe ;  bdt  should  a  shoe  h«  so  tight  as  to 
kme  its  weacer  for  life*  BeaiUy>  it  has  heea  said»  shooM  learn  to  sui^ 
fer ;  and  there  acet  I  am  aviajre,  resources  in  vanity,  that  will  reeoncile 
maoy  and  wotaon  too^  to  isariyrdom  ;  l;>at  these  resources  should  not 
be  exhausted  wantonly ;  and  in  pleaaiire,  as  in  economy^  there  is  lio 
benefit  in  lighting  th^  candle  at  boih  ends.  The  true  phibaopher  ex- 
tracts the  greatest  good  out  oi  every  thing :  and  fools  onAy,  as  Hot aee 
has  ity  run  into  one  viee  in  tvying  to  avoid  another.  Let.  nett  the 
reader,  from  these  remarks,  suppose  that  their  author  is  a  motpee  ceor 
aurer  of  the  limes ;  or  that  the  leasa  sneer  i»  intended  against  that  idol 
of  aU  orthodoxy — **  thinga  as  they  are."  As  a  general  proposition,,  bo^ 
thing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  whatever  is  established*  even  in  the 
world  of  &shion,  is,  lor  the  time  being,  wisest,  discreetest^  best ;  and* 
woe  betide  the  maa  that  flies  too  directly  in  its  face. 

There  ia,  however,  one  point  upoa  which  I  own  va^^lf  a  Ijttle  sore  i 
aad  in  which,  I  do  think,  Buperflttitics  are  carried  to  a  somewhat  vicioua 
excess.  I  spedk  it  with  hesitation ;  but  the  matt^  has  been  to  me  » 
sowrce  of  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Let  no  one,  therefore; 
imagine  me  an  insufficient^  hecauae  a  prejudiced  authority.  After  aU, 
who  so  well  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  as  he  that  wears  it  ?  The 
point  to  which  I  allade,  and  I  beg  the  patience  of  the  reader,  is  the  vast 
iaerease  of  superfluities,  which  of  late  years  have  become  primary  nece»- 
saxiea  kk  theafpaiaiiiat  of  a  well-furnished  house*  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
levobition ;  a  revolution  more  formidable  than  the  French  and  the  Ame- 
xiean  emancipation  put  together.  We  all  remember  the  time  when  one 
tea-table,  two  or  three  card-tables,  a  pier  glass,  a  small  detachment  of 
chairs,  with  two  armed  corporals  to  command  them»  on  either  side  the  fire* 
place,  with  a  square  piece  of  carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  made  a 
very  decent  display  in  the  drawing,  or  (as  it  was  then  preposterously 
called)  the  dining*room.  As  yet,  rugs  for  the  hearth  were  not;  and 
twice  a  day  did  Betty  go  upon  her  knees  to  scour  the  marble  aiSd  unco- 
vered slab.  In  the  bed-rooms  of  those  days,  a  narrow  slip  of  carpet 
round  the  bed  was  the  maximum  of  woollen  integument  allowed  for 
protecting  the  feet  of  the  midnight  wanderer  from  his  couch  ;  and,  in 
the  staircases  of  the  fairest  mansions,  a  like  slip  meandered  down  the 
cestre  of  the  flight  of  steps.  At  that  time,  curtains  rose  and  fell  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  after  the  simple  plan  of  the  green  siparium 
of  our  theatres :  and,  being  strictly  confined  to  the  windows,  they  never 
dreamed  of  displaying  themselves  in  front  of  a  door.  No  golden  ser- 
peats  then  twisted  their  voluminous  folds  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  room;  nor  didnrichly-carved  cods'  heads  and  shoulders,  under  the 
denominatioB  of  dolphins,  or  glittering  spread-eagles,  with  a  brass  ring 
in  their  mouths,  support  fenestral  drapenes,  which  rival  the  display  of 
a  Waterloo-house  calico-vender.  Thus  far,  I  admit,  the  change  is  an 
improvement.  Nay,  I  could  away  with  ladders  to  go  to  bed  withal, 
though  many  a  time  and  oft  they  have  broken  my  shins.  I  would  not 
either  object  to  sofas  aud  ottomans,  in  any  reasonable  proportion  ;  but 
protest  I  must,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  too,  against  such  a  multipli- 
cation and  variety  of  easy  chairs,  as  efiectuaUy  exclude  the  possibility 
of  easy  sitting ;  and  against  the  overweening  increase  of  spider- tables, 
that  interferes  wUh  rectilinear  progression.  An  harp  mounted  on  a 
•ounding-board,  which  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  feet  of  the  short- 
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sighted,  is,  I  concede,  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  a  piano-forte,  like  a 
coffin,  should  occupy  the  centre  even  of  the  smallest  given  drawing* 
room, — "  the  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it," — ^but  why 
multiply  footstools,  till  there  is  no  taking  a  single  step  in  safety?  An 
Indian  cabinet  also,  or  a  buhl  arraoire,  are,  either,  or  both  of  them,  very 
fit  and  becoming ;  but  it  cannot  be  right  to  make  a  broker's  shop  of 
your  best  apartment.  An  inkstand,  as  large  as  a  show  twelfth-cake,  is 
just  and  lawful ;  ditto,  an  ornamental  escrutoire ;  and  a  nectssaire  for 
the  work-table  is,  if  there  be  meaning  in  language,  perfectly  necessary. 
These,  with  an  adequate  contingent  of  musical  snuff-boxes,  or  moUe^ 
clocks,  China  figures,  alabaster  vases  and  flower-pots,  together  with 
a  discreet  superfluity  of  cut-paper  nondescripts,  albums,  screens,  toys, 
prints,  caricatures,  duodecimo  classics,  new  novels  and  souvenirs,  to 
cut  a  dash,  and  litter  the  tables,  must  be  allowed  to  the  taste  and  re^ 
finement  of  the  times.  But  surely  some  space  should  be  left  for 
depositing  a  coffee-cup,  or  laying  down  a  useful  volume,  when  the 
hand  may  require  to  be  relieved  from  its  weight,  or  when  it  is  proper 
to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  agreeable  to  wipe  one's  forehead.  Josses, 
beakers,  and  Sevres*  vases  have  unquestionably  the  entree  into  a  genteel 
apartment;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  locale;  nor 
are  Roman  antiquities,  or  statues  even  by  Canova,  justifiable  in  usurp- 
ing the  elbow-room  of  living  men  and  women.  Most  unfortunately  for 
myself,  I  have  a  very  small  house,  and  a  wife  of  the  most  enlarged 
taste ;  and  the  disproportion  between  these  blessings  is  so  great,  that 
I  cannot  move  without  the  risk  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  by  breakage, 
and  a  heavier  personal  affliction  in  perpetual  imputations  of  awkward- 
ness. Then,  again,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  on  a  smiling  and  indif- 
ferent countenance,  whenever  a  friend,' accustomed  to  some  latitude  of 
motion,  runs,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  devastating  chair  against  a  high- 
priced  work  of  art,  or  overturns  a  table  laden  with  an  *'  infinite  thing*' 
in  costly  bijouterie.  I  have  long  made  it  a  rule  to  excTude  from  my 
visiting-list,  or  at  least  not  to  let  up-stairs,  ladies  who  pay  their  morn- 
ing calls  with  a  retinue  of  children :  but  the  thing  is  not  always  pos- 
sible ;  and  one  urchin  with  his  whip  will  destroy  more  in  half  an  hour, 
than  the  worth  of  a  month's  average  domestic  expenditure.  Oh  !  how 
I  hate  the  little  fidgeting,  fingering,  dislocating  imps!  A  bull  in  a 
china-shop  is  innocuous  to  the  most  orderly  and  amenable  of  them. 
Why  did  Providence  make  children  ?  and  why  does  not  some  wise  dra- 
conic  law  banish  them  for  ever  to  the  nursery  ? 

The  general  merit  of  nick-nacks  is  unquestioned.  Ornaments,  I  ad- 
mit, are  ornamental ;  and  works  of  art  aftbrd  intellectual  amusement  of 
the  highest  order.  But  then  perfection  is  their  only  merit ;  and  a  crack 
or  a  flaw  destroys  all  the  pleasure  of  a  sensible  beholder.  Yet  I  have 
not  a  statue  that  is  not  a  torso,  nor  a  Chelsea  china  shepherdess  with 
her  full  complement  of  fingers.  I  have  not  a  vase  with  both  its  handles, 
a  snuff-box  that  performs  its  waltz  correctly,  nor  a  volume  of  prints 
that  is  not  dogs-ear'd,  stained,  and  ink-spotted.  These  are  serious 
evils ;  but  they  are  the  least  that  flow  from  a  neglect  of  the  maxim 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  my  paper.  Perpend  it  well,  reader ;  and 
bear  ever  in  mind  that,  in  our  desires,  as  in  our  corporeal  structure,  it 
is  hot  given  to  man  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  I  am  very  tired  ;  sa 
**  dismiss  me,— enough.*'  M. 
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The  Story  of  the  Beauty  of  Aries,  , 

'<  Ah  cbi  ml  taglie  la  mia  pace  antica 
E  amore  ?    lo  nol  fUalinguo,  alcvm  mel  dica/' 

BdirMTAaio. 

With  a  frame  of  iron,  a  strong  fixed  nhidy  and  a  daimtleii,  defter- 
mioed  spirit^  Armand  Villars  went  forth  into  the  world,  seemingly  well 
calculated  to  sustain  its  sorrows  and  to  repel  its  dangers.  There  was  a 
likeneas  in  his  mind  and  person.  The  beauty  of  bis  coimtenance  was 
of  that  stem  grave  cast  which  suited  his  character  ;  and  his  form  was 
of  tha  same  powerful  nature  as  his  spirit. 

In  youth,  he  was  unlike  the  rest.  It  was  not  that  Jiis  mind  was 
brighter,  but  it  was  that  it  never  bent;  and  the  very  energy  of  his 
calmness  gave  him  command  amongst  his  companions, — if  companions 
they  may  be  called,  for  there  is  little  companionship  where  there  is  no 
similarity.  Yet  still  they  courted  him  to  be  amongst  them,  and  might 
have  taught  him  to  fancy  himself  ab<>ve  the  commoi^  level  of  his  kind, 
but  Villars  was  proud,  not  vain.  A  vain  man  acts  for  others,  a  proud 
man  for  himself;  and  Villars  thought  of  his  own  opinion,  scarcely 
dreaming  that  others  would  judge  of  him  at  all. 

»  It  was  remarked  of  him,  even  as  a  boy,  that  his  passions  were  diffi- 
cult to  move,  but  that,  like  a  roqk  hanging  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
their  tranquillity  once  disturbed,  they  carried  all  before  them  in  their 
course;  and  years,  as  they  passed  over  his  head,  by  teaching  him 
greater  sufferance,  rendered  his  anger,  when  excited,  but  the  more  dan- 
gerous. It  was  not  like  the  quick  flash  of  the  lightning,  hasty  and 
vehement,  as  short-lived  as  it  is  bright ;  but  it  was  that  calm,  consi- 
derate, sweeping  vengeance,  which,  like  the  snow  that  gathers  silently 
on  the  eAge  of  the  precipice,  descends  to  overwhelm  all  that  is  beneath. 

'  He  was  unrelenting,  too,  for  he  never  dreamed  that  mercy  might  be 
combined  with  justice.  He  would  never  have  pleaded  for  himself,  and 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  for  others. 

*  His  youth  passed  away  as  the  flowing  of  some  undiscovered  liver, 
the  strange  waters  of  which  are  never  fretted  by  the  barks  of  far  exploring 
man.  He  knew  nothing  of  any  world  but  the  world  of  his  own  mind  ; 
and  his  only  commune  was  with  his  own  feelings,  which  were  as  things 
apart. 

.  And  yet  there  was  a. bitterness  in  standing  thus  alone.  There  was 
a  pain  even  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  he  strove  to  assi- 
milate them  to  something  which  at  least  had  been.  He  was  fond  to 
pore  over  the  records  of  ancient  virtue,  and  the  history  of  those  firm 
inflexible  beings  who-  rooted  from  their  bosom  all  the  soft  verdure  of 
the  heart's  kinder  feelings,  and  raised  in  its  place  a  cold  shrine  to  unre* 
lencing  justice.  Here  only  he  seemed  to  have  imagination ;  and  here 
would  he  ponder  and  dream,  till  he  wondered  that  such  a  state  of 
things  did  not  still  exist.  He  would  fain  have  thought  that  virtues  like 
these  contained  within  themselves  the  principles  of  immortality. 

'  He  forgot  that  historians,  even  whf^n  they  do  not  augment  the  worth 
of  what  they  relate,  to  render  it  the  more  worthy  of  .relation,  do  not 
seek  to  commemorate  what  is  petty ;  so  that  the  few  great  actions  alone 
are  recorded,  while  the  multitude  of  meannesses  are  forgotten.     Like 
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the  fabled  ei^let  that  is  fond  to  gase  upon  the  ami,  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
alone,  on  what  was  bright.  He  would  ask  himself,  Why  might  not 
France  produce  a  Brutus  or  a  Cato  ?  Was  the  soul  of  man  degenerate  ? 
had  it  lost  that  poWer  which  sustained  it  in  the  inspiring  days  of  an- 
cient glory  ? — No !  He  felt  the  same  spirit  stirring  within  his  bosom* 
and  he  resolved  that  he  at  least  would  live  a  Roman. 

Such  were  the  aspirations  of  his  youth ;  but  they  were  mixed  with 
little  of  that  wild,  warm  glow,  which  animates  the  enthusiast.  Hia 
feelings,  like  the  waters  of  a  deep  mountain  lake,  were  calm  and  cold^ 
though  they  were  clear  and  profound.  When  he  did  feel,  he  fek 
strongly ;  but  the  b'ghter  things  of  the  world  passed  him  by  as  if  they 
had  not  been. 

In  the  same  old,  ill-fathioned  town  of  Aries,  which  gave  birth  to 
Armand  Villars,  lived  another  youth,  somewhat  elder  in  years^  but  far 
younger  in  character.  We  will  caU  him  Durand.  He- was  one  out  of 
the  many.  A  gay,  brave,  thoughtless  boy,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  a 
good  deal  of  vanity,  and  an  iil^ity  of  good-nature.  He  was  one  of 
those  pieces  of  unmoulded  clay,  which  the  world  forms,  and  hardens. 
He  might  have  been  any  thing ;  but  in  that  same  school  of  the  world, 
be  that  at  first  may  be  any  thing,  generally,  at  last,  learns  to  be  bad. 
I  have  said  he  was  thoughtless ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  without  ta* 
lents,  and  those  which  he  had  were  suited  to  his  character.  He  was 
penetrating,  but  not  profound ;  he  was  active,  but  not  industrioua ;  be 
had  more  quickness  than  wit,  more  imagination  than  judgment. 

As  we  generally  over-estimate  that  which  we  do  not  possess,  we  are 
inclined  to  admire  qualities  opposite  to  our  own.  Durand  had  early 
fallen  into  society  with  Armand  Viilars.  Habit  did  much  to  unite 
them,  but  the  very  difference  of  their  minds  did  more  ;  and  dissimihir 
tastes  often  led  them  to  the  same  pursuits. 

They  would  wander  together  through  all  the  remains  of  antiquity 
with  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries  is  enriched.  Sometimes  they 
would  linger  for  hours  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  poring  over  the  tombs 
and  sarcophagi ;  sometimes  they  would  stray  near  St.  Jean,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  trying  to  trace  out  the  ancient  palace  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  sometimes  they  would  stand  and  gase  upon  the  river  itaelf, 
and  almost  worship  it,  as  it  rolled  on  in  proud  magnificence  towards 
the  ocean. 

But  still  the  objects  which  led  them,  and  the  combinations  produced 
ill  the  mind  of  each,  were  very,  very  diflferent.  Durand  did  not  look 
upon  the  Rhon^  merely  as  an  object  of  picturesque  beauty ;  he  loved  it 
as  a  mountaineer  loves  his  mountains :  he  loved  it  with  that  instinctive 
aflfection  which  we  feel  towards  all  objects  associated  with  the  earlier 
and  brighter  hours  of  our  existence,  connected  with  the  first  expansioii 
of  our  feelings,  and  commingled  with  all  our  youngest  ideas.  The 
srand  and  the  great  in  nature  are  always  matter  for  remembrance. 
They  are  the  landmarks  in  the  waste  of  years,  that  guide  our  memory 
back  to  every  thing  that  is  pleasing  in  the  past. 

The  scene  where  it  happened  is  still  intimately  mixed  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  happiness,  and  we  love  the  spot,  even  when  the  pleasure 
has  passed  away.  The  Rhone  was  the  grandest  object  connected  with 
any  of  his  infant  recollections ;  and  as  such  he  loved  it,  without  any 
farther  combination,  or  any  endeavour  to  know  why. 
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VfUars  woold  not  have  been  sstiBfied  to  feel,  without  knowing  why 
lie  lelt.  The  Rhone  was  nothing  to  him,  without  its  name  in  history. 
Bat  it  recalled  to  him  the  days  of  Csesar,  and  every  stniiggle  the  an- 
cient Gauls  made  for  the  independence  of  their  country;  and  there  was 
a  feeling  of  pride  mixed  with  the  remembrance,  which  seemed  in  a  de- 
gree to  transfer  itself  to  the  object  that  excited  it ;  and  he  became  al- 
most proud  of  the  Rhone,  because  he  admired  the  deeds  which  its  banks 
had  witnessed. 

It  is  a  country  fertile  in  ruins.  It  seems  as  if  Time  had  taken  a  bar- 
barous pleasure  in  leaving  there  the  wreck  of  mighty  works,  as  trophies 
of  his  all-destroying  power ;  and  in  wandering  amidst  them,  Durand 
would  mark  the  elegance  of  the  capital,  or  the  fair  proportion  of  the 
architrave,  which  had  once  adorned  some  palace  or  some  temple,  whose 
lord  and  his  parasites,  whose  idol  and  its  worshippers,  had  long  been 
forgotten,  in  the  silence  of  things  that  ar^  no  more ;  and  he  would 
point  out  the  beauties  to  his  companion,  who,  for  his  part,  would  carry 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  days  of  Rome— -to  the  minds  whose  energy 
had  conceived,  and  to  the  men  whose  labour  had  perfected,  those  giant 
fiibries  diat  shame  the  pigmy  efforts  of  our  later  times :  and  while  Dw- 
rand  would  laughingly  contend  that  the  Romans  were  neither  braver^ 
wiaer,  nor  better  than  the  race  of  modems,  Villars  would  exclaim 
against  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  grieve  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
those  days  of  glory  and  of  liberty. 

They  were  at  that  period  of  life  when  passion  is  strongest,  and  ima- 
gination most  vivid,  and  when  judgment,  like  a  young  monarch,  forgets 
his  painfnl  duties,  and  leaves  his  throne  vacant  while  he  wanders 
amongst  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  his  new  estate.  They  were  at 
this  period  of  life,  when  the  Revolution  began  to  throw  a  new,  and  too 
strong  light  upon  the  world.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  republican  spirit, 
the  revival  of  ancient  institutions,  and  all  the  brilliant  fantasies  which 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  many  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  got  be- 
wildered ;  nor  was  Durand  one  of  the  last  to  adore  this  phantasmagoria 
of  antique  forms.  His  course  is  soon  told : — ^he  quitted  his  native  city ; 
but  before  be  went,  he  embraced  Villars  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  new 
sect :  he  called  him  "  citizen,"  and  "  brother,"  and  he  vowed  that  their 
fnendshrp  should  be  everlasting.  He  joined  the  army  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  Republic.  His  talents,  his  daring  courage,  and  some  of 
those  accidental  circumstances  of  fortune  which  decide,  not  only  the 
fate  of  men,  but  of  empires,  combined  to  raise  him  above  his  compeers. 
His  mind  readily  embraced  every  thing  that  was  brilliant*  He  was 
natmrally  witty ;  and  shrewdly  perceiving  that  a  jest  would  often  pass 
where  a  reason  would  not,  he  raised  up  for  himself  a  sort  of  philosophy 
which  taught  him  to  laugh  at  every  thing,  or  good  or  bad,  and  with  this 
he  passed  safely  and  honourably  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  change 
ing  state,  and  found  himself  in  the  end,  even  as  he  could  have  wish^ 
to  have  been,  selfish,  heartless,  rich,  respected,  and  in  power. 

The  life  of  Armand  Villalrs  was  different.  For  a  while  he  looked 
upon  the  grand  scene  which  was  playing  liefore  him,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  revival  of  ancient  virtues — for  he  hoped  that  it  was  so ; — but  yet  there 
was  something  in  it  that  he  distrusted.  He  looked  for  the  great  inde- 
pendence of  souly  the  generous  self-devotion,  the  steady  purpose  of 
right,  and  the  stenv  patriotism,  which  sacrificed  all  private  feeling  to 
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public  good— he  looked  for  Roman  laws  and  Roman  spirit,  and  he 
found  but  a  wild  chaos  of  idle  names  and  an  empty  mockery  of  ancient 
institutions  ;  and  unwilling  to  yield  the  favourite  illusion^  he  turned  his 
eyes  away. 

It  was  then  that  every  Frenchman  was  called  to  bleed  for  his  coun- 
try, and  Villars  willingly  quitted  the  ungrateful  scenes  that  were  pass- 
ing in  France,  to  place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  her  defenders.  In  the 
field  as  in  the  city,  the  same  calm,  firm  spirit  still  animated  him.  He 
fought  as  if  life  had  for  him  no  charms,  nor  death  any  terrors.  But  it 
was  not  the  courage  of  romance.  There  was  none  of  the  headlong  ar- 
dour of  enthusiasm — there  was  none  of  the  daring  of  thoughtless  teme- 
rity— there  was  none  of  the  reckless  valour  of  despair :  there  was  in 
his  bosom,  alone,  the  one  fixed  remembrance  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
— that  he  was  fighting  for  his  country — and  that  calm  reasoning  cou- 
rage which  knows  danger  and  despises  it. 

He  rose  in  command,  but  he  rose  slowly ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
the  campaign  of  Italy,  that  he  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Italy  was 
a  land  which  had  long  been  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  now 
there-,  amongst  the  ruins  of  that  stupendous  fabric,  the  record  of  whose 
ancient  glory  had  been  his  admiration  and  delight*  He  was  on  the 
spot  where  Romans  had  dwelt,  and  he  fought  where  Romans  had  ,bled ; 
and  if  any  thing  like  ardour  ever  entered  into  his  nature,  it  was  then. 
The  habits,  too,  of  his  boyish  days  seemed  here  to  resume  their  empire. 
He  would  wander,  as  he  had  done  in  youth,  among  the  wreck  of  ^ea 
past,  and  indulge  in  long  and  deep  meditations,  in  the  midst  of  empty  pa- 
laces and  neglected  fanes.  He  would  repeople  them  with  the  generations 
gone,  and  conjure  up  the  great  and  wise  of  other  days.  The  first  and 
second  Brutus  seemed  to  rise  before  him — the  men  who  had  expelled 
a  Tarquin,  and  slain  a  Csesar — he  that  had  sacrificed  his  children,  and 
he  that  had  sacrificed  his  friend,  to  his  jcountry  :  Virginius  too,  and 
his  daughter ;  and  Manlius— and,  in  short,  all  the  train  of  those  whose 
'  deeds  gave  a  splendour  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  whose 
names  history  has  for  ever  consecrated. 

Italy  teems  with  recollections  of  every  kind ;  for  courage,  and  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  and  beauty,  and  music,  and 
desolation,  have  all  in  turn  made  it  their  favourite  dwelling-place ;  and 
though  the  train  of  thought  which  Villars  followed  was  but  of  one  de- 
scription, there  was  matter  enough  for  that,  and  he  might  have  indulged 
it  for  ever,  but  that  the  more  busy  and  warlike  occupations  of  the  pre- 
sent gave  him  but  little  time  to  ponder  over  the  past.  Another  fate, 
too,  awaited  him — ^a  fate  which  he  little  dreamed  of.  In  a  skirmish, 
which  took  place  near  Bologna,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  carried 
to  the  house  of  an  old  Bolognese  lady,  whose  rank  was  rather  at  va- 
riance with  her  fortune ;  for  though  she  prized  illustrious  birth,  as  the 
purest  and  most  permanent  species  of  wealth,  and  perhaps  valued  it 
the  more,  inasmucfh  as  it  was  the  only  sort  of  riches  that  remained  to 
her,  she  nevertheless  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  this  refined  trea- 
sure supply  the  place  of  that  coarser  material,  gold ;  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  who  obstinately  continued  to  think  that  rank  must 
have  fortune  to  support  its  pretensions,  or  else  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 
It  is  supposed  that  sometimes  their  pertinaciy  almost  persuaded  her  of 
tliis  also;  but  as  the  old  Countess  had  not  the  one,  she  endeavoured  to 
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BMke  the  other  do ;  and  like  a  poor  man^  ostentatious  of  his  kst  guinea, 
she  cootrived  to  make  every  one  well  aware  of  her  rank  and  family. 
However^  she  was  a  kind-hearted  woman ;  and  though  she  would  talk 
of  her  cousin  the  Prince,  and  her  nephew  the  Duke,  the  poor  and  the 
sick  would  always  share  of  what  little  she  had,  and  when  she  had  no- 
thing else,  she  would  give  them  a  tear. 

She  received  the  wounded  soldier  with  all  the  kindness  of  her  nature. 
It  mattered  not  to  her  of  what  party  or  of  whsrt  country  he  was  ;  she 
was  happy  enough  to  have  no  politics ;  and  as  to  country,  the  sick  were 
always  of  her  own.  She  received  Colonel  Villars,  therefore,  as  her 
son ;  she  nursed  him  herself;  she  did  more,  she  made  her  daughter 
nurse  him ;  and  it  never  seemed  to  enter  into  the  head  of  Beatrice,  or 
her  mother,  or  ViUars,  that  there  could  he  any  thing  dangerous  in  it 
to  either.  Yet  Villars  was  handsome,  strikingly  handsome,  and  Bea- 
trice was  an  Italian  heauty,  dark,-  and  soft,  and  graceful ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  touch  of  her  small  hand,  as  she  fastened  the  ban- 
dages  on  his  arm,  made  a  thrill  pass  through  the  soldier's  breast  which 
he  did  not  understand.  He  fancied  that  Beatrice  must  have  touched 
his  wound,  and  yet  her  fingers  went  so  softly  that  they  seemed  to  trem- 
ble lest  they  should  press  it  roughly.  Still  Villars  attributed  the  strange 
thrill  that  passed  across  his  bosom  to  that  cause.  '^  Or  else  what  could 
it  be.?''  he  would  ask  himself. .  And  yet,  by  some  odd  perversion  of  tea- 
soning,  Villars  always  preferred  that  Beatrice  should  fasten  the  ban- 
dages^ rather  than  her  mother ;  although  the  old  Cotmtess  went  so 
dexgrously  to  work,  that  she  produced  no  thrill  at  aU. 

Such  were  his  feelings.  Now  this  was  the  first  time  that  Villars  had 
ever  been  tended  by  female  hands*  But  though  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Beatrice  had  given  her  aid  to  the  wounded — for  a  long  war, 
and  its  consequent  miseries,  bringing  many  calls  upon  their  kindness, 
and  their  hearts  being  naturally  benevolent  towards  all  mankind,  the 
two  ladies  had  learned  to  act  alniost  the  part  of  dames  of  romance,  and 
unblushing  to  assist  to  their  utmost  all  those  who  needed  it — though 
this,  I  say,  was  not  the  first  time  that  Beatrice  had  lent  her  aid  to  the 
wounded,  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  felt  that  anxiety  for 
any  one  which  she  now  experienced  towards  Villars.  The  loss  of 
blood  had  weakened  him  much  :  his  heart  was  all  the  softer  for  it,  and 
his  manner  more  gentle ;  and  Beatrice  began  to  feel  pity,  and  admira- 
ration,  and  love ;  especially  when  she  perceived  that  the  being,  so  cold 
and  stern  to  all  others,  was  softened  towards  her.  But  it  went  on  in 
silence  in  her  heart,  and  in  that  of  Villars,  till  the  assurance  gradually 
crept  upon  him  that  he  loved ;  and  he  wondered  at  bis  weakness — and 
then  he  asked  himself  *'  Was  it  possible  that  his  affection  could  be  re- 
turned?" and  sometimes  he  would  hope,  and  sometimes  he  would 
doubt,  till  his  feelings  became  too  painful  for  endurance ;  and  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  conquer  the  passion  which  unmanned  him,  and 
fly  for  ever  from  the  object  that  had  excited  it. 

Women  are  taught  to  keep  their  affection,  like  a  rare  gem,  hidden 
from  all  eyes  in  the  casket  of  their  heart ;  and  it  is  not  till,  by  some 
mishap,  the  key  is  lost  or  stolen,  that  man  finds  out  what  a  treasure 
there  is  witliin. 

Beatrice  heard  ViUars  name  the  day  of  his  departure  without  an  ap- 
parent emotion.  .  She  saw  that  day  approach,  too,  as  calmly  as  she  had 
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heard  it  appointed.  It  is  true,  her  che^k  grew  ft  little  paler,  and  her 
eye  would  often  rest  upon  tlie  ground— ^that  in  ringing  her  Toioe  would 
tremble,  and  that  she  did  nbt  Reem  6o  fond  of  music  as  she  had  been 
formerly.  But  she  would  laugh  when  any  one  called  her  thotfghcflily 
and  assured  h^  mother  that  «he  had  never  been  in  better  health. 

Villars,  as  I  have  said,  had  made  a  firm  resolution  to  depart;  but 
like  most  other  retolutions  in  this  changeable  world,  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  kept.  The  day  previous  to  that  which  he  had  fixed  for  his  de^ 
parture,  the  mof^r  of  Beatrice  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  m  two 
hourt  after,  the  faif  creature  that  be  loved,  was  an  orphan,  alone  in  the 
wide  worlds  drooping  in  sorrow,  and  clinging  to  him  for  support 
in  her  affliction.  Gould  he  leave  her?  He  nev^  asked  himself  the 
question.  He  stayed,  and  after  a  time  Beatrice  became  the  brid^  of 
Armand  Villars. 

New  feelings  now  began  to  spring  up  in  his  heart.  The  sweeter, 
gentler  a^sociatioiis  of  existence  now  began  to  cling  round  him,  and 
mellow  the  harshness  of  his  character,  like  the  green  ivy  twining  round 
the  rugged  bark  of  the  oak,  and  softening  its  rude  majesty.  Life  took 
a  new  aispect.  A  brighter  sun  seemed  to  have  risen  dver  the  world. 
He  forgot  the  past,  and  in  the  delight  of  the  present,  found  a  boundless 
store  of  anticipation  for  the  future. 

There  are  few  whose  fate  has  been  so  desolate,  that  one  clear  day 
has- not,  at  some  time,  shone  through  and  brightened  their  existenee. 
Oh,  it  is  like  being  in  a  boat  upon  a  summer  sea.  J&very  drcumstance 
of  joy  dances  round  us,  like  the  ripple  of  the  waves  in  the  morning  sun. 
Heaven  seems  to  smile  upon  us  like  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  breath 
of  time  wafts  us  gently  but  swiftly  on  our  coui'se,  while  Hope  points 
onwards  to  the  far  faint  line  of  the  horiaon,  and  tells  us  of  a  bright  and 
golden  shore  beyond. 

And  who  is  there,  that  when  all  seems  sunshine,  would  look  around 
him  for  a  cloud? 

Villars  dreamed ;  but  that  dream  of  joy  was  soon  to  be  broken.  The 
tie  which  Hnked  him  to  social  being  was  soon  Co  be  rent.  Beatrice 
died,  and  with  her  every  gentler  feeling  of  his  bosom  ;  and  hw  heart 
became  their  sepulchre,  never  to  be  opened  again. 

Villars  became  old  in  an  hour.  Th^re  is  no  such  thing  as  time.  It 
IS  but  space  occupied  by  incident.  It  is  the  same  to  eternity  as  ntatter 
is  to  infinite  spacey^-a  portion  out  of  the  immense  occupied  by  some* 
thing  within  the  sphere  of  mortal  sense.  We  ought  not  €o  calculate 
our  age  by  the  passing  of  years,  but  by  the  passing  of  feelinga 
and  events.  It  is  What  we  have  done,  and  what  we  have  svflbred, 
makes  us  old. 

Beatrice  died,  and  the  heart  of  her  husband  became  aa  a  thing  of 
atone.  To  any  other,  perhaps,  the  daughter  ihe  had  left  htm,  would 
have  recalled  in  a  tenderer  manner  the  joys  he  bad  lost,  and  re^illumined 
the  bright  aJQTections  which  her  death  had  extiiiguished.  There  are 
some  persons  in  whose  bosom  the  necessity  of  a&ction  aeems  placed 
by  nature  never  to  be  eradicated.  But  with  Villars  it  waa  not  so.  He 
cursed  the  weakness  which  had  enthralled  his  heart  and  made  it  either 
a  prey  to  love  or  sorrow;  and  he  fortified  himself  against  the  assanlt 
of  any  mortal  feeling.  He  would  do  his  duty,  strictly,  fully,  towards 
hiadiiki ;  but  that  waa  all  which  he  ever  proposed  to  his  own  mind. 
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There  waus,  indeed^  one  tribute  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice. 
She  had  loved  masic.  Her  mind  was  attuned  to  all  harmony ;  and  she 
delighted  in  all  that  was  bright  and  sweet  in  every  art  which  softens 
the  asperities  of*  human  existence;  tuid  Villars  resolved,  he  scarcely 
*knew  why,  to  give  his  daughter  all  her  mother's  accomplishments.  It 
was  like  writing  her  epitaph  on  the  heart  of  her  child.  This  only 
seamed  to^  show  the  least  spark  of  feeling  yet  unextinguished  in  his 
breast,  for  there  was  now  a  degree  of  bitterness  mixed  with  the  original 
sternness  of  his  character.  He  looked  upon  the  world  with  disap- 
pointed eyes,  and  gladly  turned  away  from  the  vie'W,  for  there  was 
nothing  but  a  desert  round  about  him. 

France  no  longer  needed  defenders.  His  duty  to  bis  country  was 
done;  and  quitting  the  army,  he  collected  together  his  little  property, 
and  retired  to  dwell  near  his  native  town  of  Aries. 

It  was  more  probably  chance  than  any  taste  for  picturesque  beauty 
which  directed  him  in  the  situation  he  chose  for  his  future  residence  ; 
but  of  all  the  neighbourhood  it  was  the  most  lovely  and  the  most  re- 
tired. It  was  surrounded  by  wood,  with  the  Rhone  sparkling  through 
the  trees  beyond,  and  the  remains  of  an  antique  Roman  arch  crowning 
the  hill  above.  The  country  round  was  coveted  with  olive-grounds  and 
vineyards,  and  sprinkled  with  small  villages ;  for  a  considerable  distance 
round,  indeed  nowhere  near,  except  in  the  town  of  Aries,  was  there 
a  house  of  any  consequence  the  proximity  of  which  might  have  disturbed 
the  solitude  of  bis  retirement.  And  here,  for  fifteen  years,  lived  Armand 
Villara,  secluded  from  a  world  he  despised,  seeking  no  commune  "but 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  dividing  his  time  between  the  cultivation  of 
his  ground,  solitary  study,  and  the  education  of  the  daughter  whom 
Beatrice  had  left  him. 

On  their  first  arrival  at  their  new  dwelling,  little  Juli.e  offered  no 
particular  promise  of  beauty.  Her  large  wild  Italian  eyes».  and  the 
dark  hair  which  clustered  roimd  her  forehead,  were  all  that  could  have 
saved  her  from  being  called  a  very  plain  child.  But  as  years  passed  over 
her  head,  and  she  grew  towards  womanhood,  a  thousand  latent  charms 
sprang  up  in  her  face  and  person.  Like  a  homely  bud  that  blessoms 
into  loveliness,  her  beauties  expanded  with  time,  and  she  became  onp 
of  the  fairest  of  Nature's  works. 

Beauty  can  scarcely  be  well  described.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  whether 
imagination  far  exceeds  nature,  or  whether  remembrance  is  ever  busy 
to  recall  what  love  once  decked  in  adventitious  charms,  but  every  one 
has  raised  •  an  ideal  standard  in  his  own  mind  which  is  fairer  to  him 
than  all  that  painter  or  statuary  ever  pourtrayed.  Description,  there- 
fore^ must  fall  far  short  of  what  Julie  really  was :  let  every  one 
then  draw  from  his  own  fancy.  She  was  lovely  as  imagination  can 
conceive,  and  there  were  few  of  those  who  by  any  chance  beheld  her 
that  were  so  critical  or  fastidious  as  to  find  or  imagine  a  fault  in  her 
beauty ;  and,  as  the  strangers  who  did  see,  were  ever  sure  to  ask 
among  the  neighbouring  peasantry  who  she  was,  and  to  describe  her  by 
her  loveliness,  she  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  '*  Beauty  of  Aries." 

It  seldom  happens  that  many  perfections  cluster  together.  If  beauty 
be  granted  wit  is  often  denied,  and  if  wit  and  beauty  Unite,  vanity  or 
some  otlier  deteriorating  quality  is  generally  superadded.  But  it  is  not 
always  so;  Nature  had  dealt  liberally  to  Julie  of  all  her  storesi     She 
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m^t  koow  that  ahe  was  lay^ly*  for  vber^  ji«,4b9  w<wqtii  tl^t  .is  not  .OQnr 
•cious  oi'  it  ?  )>ut  in  her  solitude  tbara  was  ^q^  i^  t^l  by^r  of  bof  charmB^ 
ai^.sbe  was  oo^  Taki  of  theaa*  The  bright  wild  geph^s,  the  w^riO^ivid 
imagififtiQe  tba^grevelled  io  her  biseast  and  sparkled  ip  .the  d^^lf  flashea 
of  her  eye,  were  guided  and  teippered  by  the  aoft^  geiulest  bean  thai 
ever  beat  within  a  vomaa's, bosons^  She  Jiad  no  .means  of  covpaiipg 
her  own  mind  with  that  of  others^  she  .did  JAot  know  that  it,  w#^  ^k* 
periojr ;  and  all  Uie  accomplishments  s^jipowledge  that  her  father  .1^ 
taken' care  she  should  acquivei  appealed  Co  hei  what  ^l  hovoaii  know-, 
ledge«really.  is,  hut  little. to  tliat  which  might  be  knov^n* . 

In  the  jnean  time  the  mind  of  Armand  Villars  had  undergpne  scarcely 
any  change;  his  feelings  were  the  same,  or»  if  at  all  altered,  they.werp 
only  the  harder  and. the  more  inflexible.  ,  If  his  daughter  posnessed.hia 
affection^  it  was  seldom  that  any  trait, of  geptleneas  betrayed  it«  andi  aa 
if  fiearful  of  again  (oving.  any  homan  thing*  he  passed^  the  greater  par^ 
of  his  time  in  utter  solitude^  from  which  even  his  qhild  was.  e^ccUided*. 

Julie  feared  he<  fatlier,  but  she  loved  him  too.  Her  bear^  like  41 
yoii^g  plaoiti  clung  to  that  which  it  grew  beside,  however  rugged,  and 
imbeoding ;  and  in  those  hours  which  si)e  was  allowed  to  spend  with,  her 
parent  fhe  strove  ;o  w^n  him  from  *  the  sternne^is  of  his  nature^  and  dri^. 
from  him  a  smile  of  affection  pr  approbation,  and,  if  she  succeeded,  it 
was  a  Boi«r^«if  joy  timber  for  man^  an  afrer-bou^.  ,  Her  ..pleaauras^  in-^ 
deed*  were  so  few,  that  Abe  was  obliged. to  husband  them  wellj^.^od 
evea  to  seek  ivew  ones  £qi  herself.  She  ^ost  none  of  thpae  unheeded 
blesaiags  which  Ilif^tuTa  scatteijs  in  the.way  of  upgrntefnl  map  ;<  ^e  had 
joy  Jn  every  fair  sight*  and  every, sweet  sound*  Xo  her.;the  b^satbion 
of  the  apring  air  was  a  deligb|t«  the  warbling  mi^ae^  of  the  hro^  a  ^aua^ 
sure  s  the  notea  of  the  Ibreat  birda^Nature  s  own.tnelody-^were  to  her 
the  'sweetest  concert;  and  diankfvl  for  all  that  |i  good  God  had  gi?ea» 
she  would  long  f^r  the  wings  of  the  lark,  ca  soar  into  the  blue  air^  90A, 
sing  her  gratitude  at  the  gates,  of  heaven. 

She  would  wander  for  hours .  through  the  fair  lonely  scenes  around, 
when  the  prime  o(  morning  glittered  over  the  earth,  or  when,  the  calia 
evening,  like  a  gentle  mother,  seemed  .soothing  nature  to,  repose;  and 
her  life  passed  like  the  waters  of  the  broad  Ehone»  glittering  .on  .in  ofia 
sunshiny  course  amidst  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature*     ^    . 

Thus  went  hour  after  hour,  and  .day  after  day,  in  peaceful  solitude 
and  uddistui'bed  repose,  ignorant  of  a  corrupted  world  aod,all.i^f9i^ 
and  blessed  in  her  ignorance.  It  was.  one  bright  evening  in  Aaitumii, 
when  thei  world  was  full  of  luxuriance^  before  the  grape  waa  phicked 
from  its  ^i^ach,  or  the  olives*  began  to  fall,  or  the  robe  of  nature, 
chough  somewhat  embrowned  by  the  sun  of  many  a  ;siimmer's  day,  Imd 
yet  lost  all  its  verdure.  Her  father  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  sqli* 
tade«  and  Julie  wavidered  out  towarda  the  ruined  Roman  arch  that 
crowned  th^  iiill  above  their  dwelling*  from  the  height  the. whole 
country  round  was  exposed  to  her  view.  It  was  agay  scene,  where,all 
the  rich  giftSfOf  generous  nature  were  spread  oyt  at  large.  The  green 
folia§e  of  the  vine  covered  all  the  slop^,  and,  olive-grounds  witb  their 
white  leaves  glistening  in  the  sun^kirted  vineyards,  sheltered  the 
peasants' h^uaes  and  villages  that  were  ihicjily  af^atter^d  oyjer  theland-^ 
scape,  while  the  bright. waters  of  the  Rhone  bordered  it  aiongj^and 
formed  a  glittering  boundary  to  the  very,  edge  .of  riie  horizon* 
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'  JuMe  gaaed  od  it  Ibr  a'liMhDent/  and  contenipUed  W  its  wiflfe  ioxtt^^ 
liftiioe.  Blit  there  wite  ik>metfnng  too  k^aitoal  in  it ;  she  kaew  not  why, 
hut  At  tnm^^  a^y^ith  a  s{gh;'anfd  descddding^'iiil^  the  vaUey^  seated 
kanial'f  lindelr  soibe  kltticMd^tiees/ffatehiingr'  the  lap^e^of  a  flnoaail  brook 
that  wttkl  murri&uTfn|r  along  towards  the  Rhone;  -  >  -  * 

Sbmwia  ittriM  in  cohtetajfilitibni  it  Triattersnot  ofwhtat,  when'she 
wa^roilMI  l»y;a'q^ek  footfaUcotntn^ dowh  tfaeliitle  path  that  led  from 
te  hiH. '  It  Was  |i  ati^anger  whom  tfhe  had  ne^er  heftire  '8een|>and  on^ 
^r  We  woeUd  fa^e^  fain  looked  at  again,  if  it  hadnot  been^ibr  modesty's 
sake,  for  he  wa^  a  sort  of  hiting  hot  often  seen  in  that  nook  of  earth. 
bk  Aeglaatie  she  liad  of  him,  when  ^  sotmd  bf  his  foot^tebs  imt  called 
her  Attention,  she  saw  that  he  was  yonog  and  handsome.  But  it  was  not 
ihar;  there  was  something  more^-there  was  the  ghice,  llie  elegance, 
the  MMlesertfoaA>)e  air  of  the  b&gh'and  finished  gentl^an^  and  Jnlie,  as 
I  hlavesiiiid,  ^avlifiin,  flrom  curiosity;  liave  taken  another  look;  hut^ 
however,  shp  turned  away  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  again  npon  the 
hrook  as  if  deeply  interested  in  Ae  cnrreht  of  its  waten.  The 
etsanger  passed  aose  by  h^,  and  whether  he  turned  to-  look 'at  her  or 
ilor  nwtters  little,  hut  somehow  it  happened  that,  hefore^he  had  ^pot  toa 
ysffda,  he  stopped  and  returned,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  with  alow  incite 
naifbtl  of  idie  head«  asked  her  the  way  to  Aries.     ' 

Tb€  direction  was  very  shnple,  and  Julie  gavle'it  as  deincly  as  she 
eMrid^  i)nt,  ^evMhefess,  the  stranger  seemed  not  ic[uite  to'  comprehend, 
ana  Ktageted  a§  if  for  iktther  infermation. '  So-seeing  his  embarnisstQeni^ 
she  told  hint  that  if  h.e  would  come  to  the  top  of  the^  hill  •  she -would 
dMnrbhSl^  the  line  of  (he  high  road,  and  then  hecouid  hot-mistake ;  abd 
aesdtdin^  she  led  the  Wky^  and  the  ^ang^i*  fdlloi^ed  T  and' aahe- Went 
be  tM  her  ^ait  he  had  bent  forward  tAn  carYiage  l^'-Arle^,  kitending  to 
walk  straight  oil,  but  he^had  been  induced  to  quit  i^k  hi^  load  in 
oiider  *to '  see  the  ti^iitses  of ifae  courntry .  *  fit  w^  but  a  few  sfteps  to  the 
top  of  the  hil]>  and  could  but  afibrd  time  for  a  conversatibn  of  five 
niitttfaSy  btitfor«ome  reasons,  which  he  did  not  stop  to  analyse,  the 
aCiSBjlger  w^nld  not  have  lost  them  for  all  the  woHd,  thereftn-e  be  had 
begun  kit  once^  and  he  continued  with  ease,  but  with  a  diffidence  of 
0ianilcJl-  Idiif^h  showed  he  was  afraid  of  o€fending.  He  spoke  rapidly, 
as  if  he  feared  to  lose  a  moiiient,  but  with  that  smooth  eloquence  wliich. 
wins  Its  way  dtreict  to  the  sources  of  pleasure  widths  us ;  and  to  Julie's 
timid  and  simple  repHes  he  listened  as  if  they  contained  his  fate.  When 
he  spoke  btmitelfv  there  was  something  in  his  manner^  perhaps,  too  ener- 
getfi^,  bnt  yet  it  was  pleasing, '  and  Julie  attended  with  no  smaU  degree 
of  admiration  and  surprise,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  she  had  settled  ill  in  her  own  mind  that  he  was  a'being  of  a  superior 
order. 

The  hijjh' toad  lay  at  a  little  distanc^^  nhd  she  pointed  it  out  to  him. 
The  stranger  thanked  her  for  the  kindness  she  haA  shown  him  again 
and  Bgiiihy  dnd  stiil  he  was  inclined  to  linger ;  but  there  was  no  excuse 
for  it^'  UttA  taking  his  leave,  he  bent' his  steps  towards  the  road.  '  When 
he  reaehed  h,  he  turned  hm  head  to  take  one  mote  glance  at  the  object 
that  hlid  ab  much  intetefeted 'him,  but  Julie  was  iio  Idnger  there. 

The  stranger  ^iirried  on  to  the  totirn,  and  his  first  question  on  reach- 
ing it,*  was*  directed!  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  he  had  seen. 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  Aubergkte,  half  iati^rupting  the  sttanger,  thongh 
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reppectfiiUy,  for  he  bad  sent^on^rd  a  splendid  Paiisian  carriage,  with 
servants  and  saddle-horses,  and  more  travelling  luxuries  than  visited 
that  parti'of  the  country  in  a  hundred  year?— "  Oh !  it  must  have  been 
Mademoiselle  Villars,  the  Beauty  of  Aries."— r^' It  could  be  no  one 
else,"  echoed  the  Gaiyon.  .       • . 

*<•  Villars  !"  said  the  stranger,  ''  Villars !     It  is  very  exttaordioarj^'T 

Now  why  it  was  extraordinary  nobody  at  the  inn  knew.  But  if  so 
happened  that  early  the  next  morning  the  young  stranger  ordered  bis 
horses  to  be  saddled,  and  his  grpom  to  attend  him ;  and  setting  off  willl 
that  kind  of  ardour,  which  characterized  all  he  did,  galloped  along  th^ 
road  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  Julie  the  day  belbie.  He 
gave  a  glance  towards  the  hill--*-sbe  was  not  there ;— <«nd  turning  bis  horse 
into  a  road  which  led  down  towards  the  Rhone,  he  rode  straight  to  the 
dwelling  of  Ar^iand  Villars.  It  had  been  an  old  French  country-seat 
or  chateau  ;  one  of  the  smaller  kind,  indeed,  but  still  it  possessed  its  long 
avenue  of  trees,  its  turrets,  with  their  conical  slated  roofs,  and  a  range 
of  narrow  low  building  in  front,  with  small  loophole  windows,  through 
the  centre  of  which  avatit'<orpi  was  pierced  the  low  dark  arch  that  adr- 
mitted  into  the  court-yard.  The  stranger  contrived  to  makebimseif 
heard  by  striking  his  riding-whip  several  times  against  the  gate,  .which 
was  at  length  opened  by  an  old  man  who  had  long  served  with  Colonel 
Villars  in  Italy,  and  had  followed  him  to  his  solitude. 

''  Could  he  see  Colonel  Villars  ?"  the  stranger  asked.  The  old  gre- 
nadier glanced  him  over  with  his  eye,  and  seemed  half  inclined  to  refiiae 
him  admittance ;  but  on  the  young  stranger's  breast  hungseveral  crosses 
which  told  of  deeds  done  against  the  enemy,  and  the  heart  of  the  dd 
soldier  warmed  at  the  sight.  "  Colonel  Villars,"  he  said,  *'  was  not 
much  given  to  seeing  strangers,  but  if  Monsieur  would  ride  into  the 
court  he  would  ask." 

Tlie  young  stranger  turned  his  horse  to  pass  in,  but  his  hor^  was 
not  so  much  inclined  to  go  through  the  low  dark  aroh  as  his  master, 
and  showed  symptoms  of  resistance.  The  stranger  again  reined  htm 
round,  and  spurred  him  towards  the  gate.  The  beast  became  restive^ 
and  plunging  furiously  endeavoured  to  throw  his  rider  ;  but  the  stranger 
was  too  good  a  horseman,  and,  angry  at  his  obstinacy,  he  urged  him  on 
with  whip  and  spur.  Unfortunately  he  did  so  :  the  horse  plunged,, 
reared,  and  threw  himself  over  to  the  ground,  with  his  roaster  under 
him. 

\_To  be  continued,'] 


MY    LAST  CIGAR. 

The  niiahty  Thebes,  and  Babylon  the  Great, 
Imperial  Rome,  in  turn,  have  bow'd  to  fate- 
So  this  great  world,  and  each  "particular  star,'* 
Must  all  burn  out,  like  you,  my  last  Cigar. 
A  puff,  a  transient  fire,  that  ends  in  smoke, 
Are  all  that 's  given  to  man — that  bitter  joke  ! — 
Youth,  Hope,  and  Love,  Diree  whiffs  of  pa^8ing  zest, 
Jhen  come  the  ashes,  and  the  long,  long  rest ! 
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^£  mufli  wi^m  our  female  readers^  not  in  this  instance,  more  than  ifl  any 
^Hier,  to  plaee  too  much  reliance  npon  a  name,  or  title.  This  work  may 
^herwise  appear  attractive  only  to  male  readers,  and  more  especially  to 
those  of  the  warlike  professions,  or  of  belliferous  propeiisities.  I^poa  inspection 
hvwmfa,:niihQat  dwappolnting^  either  of  those  classes^  it  will  be  found  re- 
plef^.iVfHh  genuine  paUios^.with  animating  incidents  and  interesting  eha- 
E9cter8>  with  domestic  scenes,  love^  gallantry,  friendship,  and  all  ihat  makes 
y^  tho  sum  of/^  many-coloured  life.'^ 

^The  thr^e  volumes  contain  siic  tales,  and  they  are  very  prettily  introduced, 
i^  a  manner  whic^  will  remind  the  reader  of  Boccaccio.  The  author  is 
taking  a  summer  ramble  through  the  midland  counties,  with  a  £shing-rod  in 
hia  h«id,  a  baakeit,  containing  a  diange  of  necessaries,  at  his  back,  and  a  VO" 
Inme.oC  Shakspeare  in  his  pocket.  Our  Isaac  Walto^  of  1829  falls  in  with 
a  veteran  officer  of  the  old  school,  who  introduces  him  to  a  club  in  a 
^leighbourlng  village,  and  which  he  had  humorously  styled  Little  Chelsea, 
from  l^e  club  consisting  of  ''  twelve  officers  on  the  half-pay  list,  each  of 
whom  had  received  one  or  more  wounds  sufficiently  severe  to  entitle  him  to 
a  pension.  A  member,  moreover,  must  be  of  unblemished  character,  of  mild 
lemper,  and  gentlemanly  address,  and  addicted  neither  to  drinking,  nor 
gnnKag>  nor.  any  other  propensity  which  might  weaken  the  harmony  of  the 
eirdup"  HerA  we  iand.  a  set  of  officers  who  had  served  in  every  part  of  the 
trorM  ;  and  their  respective  narratives  make  up  the  very  interesting  contents 
of  these  volumes. 

The  first.tale,  by  no  means  the  best,  is  that  of  the  Gentle  tlecruit.  A 
recruit  enters  the  regiment,  whose  address  and  conduct  evince  that  a  truant 
disposition  had  exiled  him  from  a  higher  sphere.  Unable  to  brook  the  man- 
nera  of  .hift  vulgar  comiades,  he  knocks  down  the  serjeant,  for  which  he  is 
(aied-by  a  oovrt-martialand  sentenced  to  three  hundred  lashes.  At  the  hour 
of  infiiction^ ''  he  ^prauff  with  the  agility  of  a  roe  from  the  party  surrounding 
him*  and.  rushed  furiously  upon  the  levelled  bayonets  of  the  square.  In  an  in- 
stant the  firelock  of  one  mau  was  wrenched  from  hisgrasp,  and  consequences 
the  most  fatal  must  have  ensued  had  not  the  attention  of  all  been  suddenly 
drawn  away  by  a  sound  tiiere  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking.  It  was  the 
npoi!t,  first  of  a  solitary  cannon,  then  of  three  otners  in  rapid  suocessioa,  and 
fthftn  of  a  heavy  unreinitting  .roar  of  musketry.^'  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
^atUe  .befoi^  Almeida  takes  place,  the  recruit  joins  in  the  hottest  part  of  it, 
a^d  is  seen  no  viore.  He  had  previously,  however,  communicated  his  history 
to  the  author,  which  is  thus  introduced.  ''  We  had  accomplished  one  half 
of  our  voyage,  when,  being  oppressed  with  the  excessive  heat,  I  quitted  my 
cot*  (at*  midnight)  and  ascended  the  quarter*deck.  Nothing  could  exceed 
'tka  «xqalflite  beauty  of  the  scene  that  met  me  there..  The  moon  shone  with 
full  lustre  in  a  sky  perfectly  cloudless,  and  tinged  with  a  long  and  wavering 
line  of  silver  the  bosom  of  the  deepv  The  breeze  was  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  canvass  from  flapping  to  the  mast,  and  to  give  direction  to  the  tiny  waves, 
which  rose  and  fell  uko  the  gentle  heavings  of  the  bosom,  whilst  the  quiet 
rush  of  the  waters'  as  the  vessel^s  bow  cut  through  them,  was  the  only 
sound  that  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  helmsman  stood  to  his 
post,  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  the  watch  lay  stretched  upon  the  forecastle 
in  profound  sleep.  I  alone,  indeed,  of  '  the  many  men  so  beautiful,'  ap- 
peared to  live- and  move  and  have  my  senses  about  me ;  and  eveu  I  soon  be- 
came as  still  as  if  tiiere  had  been  an  infection  in  the  air.  I  sat  down  upon 
the  tafferel  in  a  state  of  delicious  lassitude,  such  as  the  aspect  of  things  about 
me  was  calculated  to  produce ;  and  I  gassed  abroad  over  the  sea  with  the 
eye  of  a  happy  man  wlio  is  so— he  scarce  knows  why,  and  he  cares  not  where- 
fore." This  is  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful  a  description  of  a  midnight  calm 
at  sea  018  the  pen  can  produce,  and  it  is  in  contrast  to  the  storm  of  human 
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to  reUte  Wf(  tale.    He  is  the. son  of  a  gentleman  of  aodeiiti  Uneaie^apA 

mat  wealth  in  the  North  of  En^iaiidi    His  Wtttit  k  a^ded  b^^vMr 

Dodf  fo^t  his  moroiie^  satunuoe  disposltioa  vaA  aMoeial  InMte;  aaA-ka 

fnotiier  beiaff  dead)  he  padiee  tbroogh  Btonand  ti&e  Umteniiy,  ioBoiving' 

nothing  loth^me  or  of  familf  endeinaeBtB:    Aetoniiiig  frota  GaiinbiMg% 

his.  studies  Ipmahed,  he  fi&«»  the  fluent,   ^jk>9mfs  ^Hlapidated  HSh 

modernised   with  taste^  and  ele9aaee.«^*<'nie   serraat    oenanied  ^fltff 

iiBXDfi*    I  vas  po  ecmfoanded,  tfait  I  oould  not  eontriye  to  stamaMr  it  <iili 

so  aa.to  be  undevstood^  and  the  man  mistaking  my  words,-  aaher^  taib 

in  nn^r  some'  appellation  which  I  have  fof^tten.    Mf  mMxim  amount 

ed  to  «tapefs«tioii>  when  there  arose  to  meet  lae^  not  my  father,  but  a  kidy 

beasitifulas  an  angel;  yonng^  degant^  gracelol  in  every  motioli^  with  tjA 

that  did  aot  loiok, l>ttt  speak— ^y,  9ir,  speak  words,  plain,  Melligihle  word* 

-— darl^  lai^e,  briUianl,  tttrmoonted  Wita  long  laahes,  whieh  soft^aed^  vldlM 

they  took  not  away  from,  the  variable  expression  of  the  orbs  beneailh  tiieafc 

But  I  mtst  eoomiatad  myaelf-^ww  let  that  pass.*'    Presently  th&  father  enteni 

and.  introduces  the  lady  to  him  aa  Chartottev  "  his  mother."    The  &tiMri 

^d  forty-nine,  had  married  the  sehool-g^l  of  ^hteen ;  th«ir  habltsatfed 

dispositions  beii%  as  antithetical  as  their  ages.  *'  We  never  saw  him,  exoept 

at  meislflL,  for  his  mornings  were  spent  in  his  library,-  and  he  retirad  thither  aa 

soon  as  dinner  ended ;  and  as  to  any  act  of.  Idndnees  or  attention^  neitter  llift 

dne  nor  the  other  received  such  at  nia  hai^ds."    The  conflict  of  natore  otii 

circumstances  witii  the  most  sacred  and-  awfal'dntiesb  and  thie  aas6ndaiM«af 

principle,  are  painted  with  great  power.    The  son  at  length  leaveij  the  Haiy 

and  Bitev  a  lapse  of  time  is  summoned  to  it  agidn,  upon  the  dangeraus  iUneja* 

6f  his  mother4n-'law.~-''The  door  was  ajary  and,  witliout  oonsidering  tihia 

consequences,  I  pu^ed  it  open.    There  was-  no  attendant  in  waitlagw   T%e 

eaxlaifls  were  drawn  doaefy  round  the  bed ;  and  the  blind*  let  down,  with 

the  dmtteta  hdf  dosed,  threw  a  dismal  light  over  tihe  diambar.    Tbeie*wai 

a  dteU  noiBe»  too,  as  of  one  that  breathed  with  dxflieuity,  o^in  dumber;  ami 

a  slight  movement  of  the  bedclotihes  served  to  indicate  that'tiie  Ibntoer-waft 

the  cause.   Maddened  by  aipprehensaons, — ^I  knew  not  of  whait,  I  hastily  milled 

back  the  hannngs:  it  was  a  desperate  deed,  and  desperatdy  dene-;  imi^  4 

roused  ihe  saSerer  from  her  lethargy.    She  opened  her  eyes ;  they're!!  upOR 

my  co\aoteitainee,  mA  1  was  immedutely  reoogiihed;    One  dtfiek  eold-lUa'^ 

a diriek;dirtU,:lobd^ 4(^rfjhle;«*«*there  was  an effiirt,'toek -to rise'»ai movomaif* 

asiftomMtthe.embrfoe  which  was  offered,  but  it  fdl^    Before  mf^ax4 

tended  arms  oould  reaeh  hsr,  die  fell  bade  upon  the  pyiow>'  dia  wteileaii 

I  saw  this,  yet  I  saw  It  with  eyes  dry  as  they  at«  now.    I'  looked  npda  her 

pale,  smooth' forehead,  beautiful  even  in  death,  yet  not  a  drop  feU.  from 'ttif 

bun^ng  balls';  and  I  kissed  Her  cold  lips  calmly,  as  I.  would  nave  kissed'  ar 

block  dT  marble.    I  had  no  poi«^  to  weep.    I  was  ganfig  upon  the  wreck  of 

dl  that  once  was  lovely  ana  leveiiMe,  when  a  haim  laid  nmghly  upon  kl^ 

shoulder  Caused  me  to  tute  round.    My  father  stood  bedde  me.    There- wad 

an  expression  in  hir  faoe  of  every  evil  passion  by  idiieh  the  heart  oan-be 

wrung — ^hatred,  malice,  pride,  fury,— triumph  Bkewise,  hellish  .tnom]^)-wili> 

in  his  eye,  as  he  looked  sometimes  at  the  tsorpse  of  his  wife  and  sea(ietaiea«fe 

his  ^anr         • 

The  fether  ejects  Mm  from  the  fiall,  his  lUtt  wmrda  bdag^'^  May  tlie 
curse  of  a  father  wdgh  upon  your  spirit  till  it  drag  yon  to  the  earth«"  Tha 
wandlarer  eatisra  the  anny,  aa  we  have  seen,  and  terminates  his  career,  ai^M 
a  deportment  corresponding  witii  tiie  effects  of  what  we  have  related*  Th# 
facts  are  very  skilfuUy  managed  by  the  author;  producing  the  stroMjgiBBt 
e^cts  of  the  pathetic  and  the  tenrible,  without*  infri^ng  upon  virtue  '«# 
prindple.  *     ' 

There  is  astrikilig  tde  called ''Saratoga,"  whidigiveit the soenes  in tiiA 
American  atid  British  camps  in  Ckmerd-Burgoyne's  campaigR.**-**^  In  a^amall 
diamber,  tiie  eazthen  floor  of  Wkieh  was  but  soanttljrcflFmed  with  atraw,  lay 
seveik  officers,"  two  of  whom,  Odend  fireymao^  and  our  gallant  Brigadier, 


ii<iidyii||itta^t^t»  auiter^t»  pHii^  A  Wavr  btreAtUng  tAoiM,  UMi  Ait  oeca- 
«lMiil  i(u^m*0(4h^  Mpj'giyifigt  tettkriMnyrtlnt  'U«»liad  twt  4epflhPt«d.  ^  llie 
•GcoMm  g^itoMd  BU^Nsr,  Rke  one  io  aieuita  ttrtwdy  tu[i«tflfN»lEie«  firom  tiJttl»  to 
4bmv  **ri&1kte  stroifg  voie^  «f  a  imati  wboM  ratfifiinga  pi«nftis«d'to  «iidim 
MMUy  hdort,  tiwtigfc  iotfc  Murt  tn  tlie<gid>yemdf^  tbetn>  A-ini4kiet4mllhiid 
fktmd  lioAttgh  tlie  b>od^,  mptiMiiiig'the  stbnutth'  in  Its  pfdgirate,  AodilA  mm 
PUgets^  mmttttyt  to  pftagB  ab  ▼iolwit  «>  «ioh'  a  mrnuUt  was  <Ml«ilAt«d  t^fvo- 
4bob*  iH^Aidf  oppMteMt^  AT  rAthw  reciiiied,  Ladly  HaitifttAAklaxid^faer 
ifiMA  buried  in  'ht¥  hamdkardilef/  aai  tobblnff  audibly,  triilki  ijk^  fiAtwiMi 
iioiflaiilalA*^  ohildren  werA  lying>  lilra  MrapfaiTn  the  midet  of  e«niag«^  Aound 
^Bieep  tipOB  the  floor.*'«^'^'Fhe  Baitmesi  veeogAfaed  Fntter,  and  bfi^^g«d  him 
iNrG«d'«salMtoooiAeln.  'For  I  amln  Asadidight/ cABtinuedehe.  <Here 
te  aoer  <9eii6nd  FrasBr  dying'  in  one  corner  of  my  Toom,  and  Lady  Harriet 
iukknd  ihuitie  for  the  torn  of  her  hmiband  in  another,  beeldee  a  number  of 
nafortuAete  geotiemen,  nioi«>  or  Ion  sevefify  wounded,  throve,  in  a  gpreat 
meaeore^  apdii  my  Attention.' "  Paming  tfaioitfh  a  wood;  where  therA  had 
be^n^bAltie — ''the  moetTOmarkable  obieeU-itt  this:  horrid  fNmorama  #ere 
e»veral  Aineriota  nuulCBaien,  who  hang  liirieGe  among  the  branetoi  of  the 
treea.  TheeeiperBone,  who  had  moanM  Inr  the  perpooe  of  eeouring  B^gned 
aim,  and  hAd'wme  coniideraUe  eitecaiion,  Aoen  drew  towards*  themoBlveB  a 
iril  ^fadre  of  our  itfemih's  Attention.  Very  lew  eeea^;  andthem  liwy 
itill  hn&gy  having  beeneaught  by  the  bongha»  Amotagwhleh  they^  WAved  4m> 
and  lbo»  Uhe  the  foekingi^eradlea  in  nee  ammiff  >the  Indians.^  Thereis  a 
atery  of  the  deatrttetfon  of  a  phmter^i  cottage  by  the  Indfams,  and  of  thefar 
beanotf  Awny  hia  yehdg  and  beamtifDl  dAughtcr.  ^  But  the  bArbariaiiA  into 
whoee  handa  the  maiden  feU,  quatvetted  aRionggt>theBiaelves  i^spefctbaig'their 
n^ht  to  the  cAOtive ;  And  one,  more  inhumaur  than  the 'rest,  «lov«  her  ahuil 
with  his  toAiahAwk.  The'eerdkMty,  which  had  Afaready  begun  to'wwr  Dtint 
betwAen  us  and  oar  native  wnrriora,  wasby  thki  laat  net  of  deviHah  treach- 
ery deatioyed.  We  regnrded  them  now  aa  Utile  better  tiian  fienda^  usdem 
in  the  field,  andiwerse  than  uaeltea  oat  of  it/' 

"A  Pay  on  the  N«nt*aOroutid''  m  one  of  the  beat  talea,  in  point  of  incft- 
deat»  chanMter,  and  nArmtiAn,  thAt  we  have  aeen  for  aeme  time.  Two 
yoQflg  officers  hAd  been  in  tbe  habit  of  wporting  on  the  tract  of  neAtral 
giAAHd'between>  tho'campa  of  General  Wamngton  and  Sir  Henry  dinteii. 
Ottf  AnA*oecaeten  aarpriaed  hfibe  enemy,  they  bad  Ibnnd  eeeanty  in  tiie 
hAAoe'of  Mri'MotoAA,  a  ae|iQtAble  planter,  witii  wimee  dAegbteA^  OeeQyv 
Baary  Beofcwith  iil&a'in  love« .  Hasry  and  hia  conain  Oliver  ore  abont  tdTc- 
new  their  visit»  wlieathe  lettor,  Coding  hh  eenarara  detigna  dbreputabie^  re- 
ibwe.tA'  aoeon^pany  hiae,'Attd  with  deg  and  gun  he  aeU  out  alone^'OUver're- 
taningtotbs  canin.-  I'he^iiatogtte  ia  admirably  mnnAged  ibr  diipiayingthe 
tno  chazAOters,  ami  the  lAAStery  of  mind  And^|HrioeiplA  ov«r  tiie  thougfatlesa 
notioim.of  Impamioned  youth*  '^It  wooid  hnvA'  been  extraordinaiy'  had 
Hatx^.  Beckwith  failed  to  he  powecfuUy  stmek'with.  the  entreme  kyveiinesa 
of  thiA  unaophieticated  giri.  Finer  women  he  had  doabtleas  behdd"- women 
of  mote  commandiag  eaniage  andfasiflonable  addxeea;  bob  upon  a  creature 
move  jperfeetly  loveable  than  tlna  Aitlesa  AnherlcAn  ma&deii  hia  eye  had  ncAer 
reatei''  Harry  Beckwith  ia  aeated  at  the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  Morgan 
with  hia ehildren  Ceeily  mid  Davia/when  "  the  mwr  of  the  pnflour  borst  open^ 
and  a  negro,  with  terror  atrongly  depicted  in  hii.  countenance,  rushed  in, 
Ffy-,  maeaa,  fly>  hide,  here  oome  de  fikumers  A-foot  and-  on  hembAdc  right  up 
the  valley^  and- the  rigUra  (regalara)  are  ail  round  de  houae.''  Harry  is 
throat  hato  a  dawt  concealed  by  a  diding  portrait,  and  Captain  Debson  o£the 
Skinaeiar  a  mciaa  of  guerrillaA,  niahee  in  ami  aaiaea  Mn'Morgan,  and  ia 
about  to  put  him  to  the  torture  to  make  him  dirulffe  the  retreat  of  the  Bok* 
Uib  apy^-whesL^^the  picture -ita^  waA  pushed  Aside,  and  Hany  Beekwitn, 
hia  «eye  ilafdHng-with  fury^  atoed  before  them.^^  MonatAia,  rufflana/  cried 
he^  '  woald  <y9A  maider-ao  hmoeent  man  tn>oold  blond  ?  *  Let  that  gentleman 
go,  and  make  me  your  prisoaer.    But  remember  I  am  a  British  Mieer,'AnU 
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I  iiiMSt  on  being* carried  before  your  general,  ^vrho  will  deal  wM'iiie  86  jMa^* 
tice  reqaires/ — The  effect  of  Beckwith's  sudden  appearance  was  as  Sf'n 
tlMinderbolt  had  bunt  orer  their  head.  Cecily  screamed^  and  before -Harrj^ 
could  reach  her,  fell  senseless  on  the  carfiet.  Mr.  Mor^n  oould  only  ex*'' 
daimi  ^.Ofa,  Beckwith,  you  have  rained  nil  ;*  whilst  Davis,  *  shaking  himstdf 
from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  SIdnners,  darted  through  the 'door  and  dis^' 
i^peared/'  Morgan  and  Beckwith  are  bonnd  hand  and  foot,  Dobson  hoM^ 
a  mock  oourt-martial  on  thein,  and  they  are  sentenced  to  be  hung  as  spies, 
on  .the  tree  before  the  house.  Captain  Dobson  is  d^nldng  before  tiie  ti^ 
unhappy  men,  and  invites  them  to  drink  with  him.  ** '  Now  it  strikes  itie,' 
observed  the  ruffian,  pouring  out  a  large  goblet  of  wine,  which  he  drimk  off 
at  a  draught,  'that  you  stand  grievously  in  your  own  light  just  at  present.  A- 
short  life  and  a  merry  one  has  been  my  doctrine,  and  seeing  your  lives  ha\^ 
been  riiort  enough,  in  the  devil's  name  why  not  make  merry  to  the  last  ?* — 
'  Wretch  V  exchumed  Beckwith,  <  for  man  I  cannot  call  you,  is  it  still  possible 
that  yon  can  jest  with  the  miseries  of  dying  men  ?' — ^'Well  rated,  boyj  spoken 
like  any  twaddler  or  old  woman  of  three  score.  Jest  I  why  what  the  devil 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  sing  psalms  or  s^y  prayers  ?  Jonathan  Dobson  has 
BO  great  skill  in  such  matters;  h^  has  been  a  merry  blade  all  his  days^  and 
has  made  many  a  poor  devil  laugh  as  near  the  gidlows  as  you  are ;  and  when 
it  oomes  to  his  own  turn,  he  means  to  laugh  there  too.* — '  For  heaven's  sake,' 
exohumed  Mr.  Morgan,  ''grant  me  one  Request.  My  daughter,  my  beloved 
Cecily, and  my  son— let  me  see  and  embrace  them  before  I  die.' — 'Your 
son!  ten  thousand  devils  seize  the  scorpion,  where  is  he?'  exclaimed  the' 
Skinner,  startin^f  up  as  he  spoke.  'Let  every  hole  and  comer  be  searched 
for  that  young  viper/ — •  But  my  daughter,  my  Cecily  !*  shrieked  the  old  man. 
— '  Curse  your  daughter,'  replied  the  8kinner,  as  he  twirled  the  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  hand  and  quitted  the  room.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  mr^ 
happy  father  at  this  moment]  Not  gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind  particu- 
larly vigorous,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  despondency  so  pitiable,  as'  to  draw 
away  Beckwith's  thoughts  from  his  own  not  very  enviable  condition." 
By  the  humanity  of  the  Corporal,  in  the  Skinner's  absence,  Owslly  is  admit* 
ted.  *'  Bless  thee,  my  Cedly  V  exdaimed  the  wietdied  old  man, ''  a  father's 
last  and  Jhotiest  blessing  unon  thy  head !  They  have  told  yon  but  the  tmth, 
though  it  was  indeed  cruei  to  do  so ;  our  hours  are  numbered,  and  to-morrow 
you  are  an  orphan."  A  scene  of  the  most  afflicting  nature  ensues,  until  Dob- 
son seizes  the  old  man,  to  apply  the  torture  of  fire  to  make  him  divulge  the 
hiding-place  of  his  son.  '"Captain  Dobson !'  cried  the  Corporal,  'I  have 
witnessed  more  of  these  matters  than  my  conscience  exactly  approves,  and 
by  heavens  I  will  not  stand  by  to  wttness  another !  The  ftrst  that  lays  finger 
upon  my  prisoner  dies!*  The  Captain  drew  his  sabre  and  sprang  towards 
the  Corporeal,  but  before  a  blow  could  be  struck  or  a  trigger  pulled,  the  voice 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  front  door  was  suddenly  heard  over  the  tempest.  He 
challenged  loudly,  but  his  challenge  was  unanswered,  and,  before  it  could  be 
repeated,  the  report  of  a  musket  rang  through  the  house.  '  To  arms !  the 
enemy  are  upon  us !'  was  echoed  in  all  quarters;  the  door  was  burst  open  ; 
six  of  the.Skinners  rushed  in,  followed  by  twice  as  many  more  in  British  uni- 
form. '  Forward  !  forward!'  shouted  a  voice,  which  riarry  instantly  reoog-f 
nized  as  .that  of  his  cousin.  The  contest,  thotigh  fierce  and  desperate,  waa 
of  short  duration.  The  brave  and  good  Corporal,  pierced  by  .three  balls,  fell 
dead ;  Captain  Dobson  was  pinned  to  the  earth  by  as  many  bayonets,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Skinners  entreated  for  quarter."  We  need  not  say  that 
the  sudden  disappeanmce  of  the  lad  Da>'i8  accounts  for  the  rescue  of  the 
narty.  The  whole  of  them  immediately  set  off  for  the  British  crnnp;  "They 
had  not,  however,  gained  the  bottom  of  the  valley  when  a  spectacle  attracted 
their  notice^  upon  which,  even- in  their  circumstances,  few  could  look  with- 
out horror. — '1  he  elegant  villa,  whereof  late  such  scenes  had  been  acted;  was 
one  sheet  of  flame.  In  arr.inging  his  furnace  on  the  flag  pavement  of  the 
hall,  Captain  Dobson  h^  not  been  very  particular  in  avoiding  the  wood-work. 
In  five  minutes  aftev  the  house  was  abandoned,  it  caught  fire,  and  being  con- 
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afaruetod  entirely  ef  timber/  the  flames  spread  with  -inooneeivable  rabidity. 
The  strong  light  cast,  by  the  blazing  mansion  over  the  woods  and  green  hiUs 
produced  no  common  effect^  combating^  as  the  flames  appeared  to  do,  with 
the  torrents  of  rain  which  fell  upon  them.  There  appeared  all  at  once  in 
the  midst  of  the  Are  a  man,  vainly  struggling  to  make  his  way  into  the  open 
air>  and  he  was  instantly  recognized  as'  the  Skinner.  His  dBForts  to  escape 
were  vain.  Enfeebled  by  his  wounds^  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  raise  one 
limb  after  jthe  other,  and  he  had  just  placed  a  hand  upon  the  outer  ledge  of  a 
window-sill,  when  the  substance  on  which  he  stood  suddenly  gave  wav,  and 
he  fell  back  into  the  fire.  He  was  seen  no  more ;  and  his  shrieks,  if  ne  ut- 
tered any,  were  unheard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the  bellowing  of 
the  storm."  We  need  scarcely  sav  that  Cecily  is  married  to  Harry  Beckwith, 
and  we  need  hardly  express  our  hope  that  the  old  father  was  restored  to  his 
lands,  when  the  horrors  of  war  had  subsided.  The  whole  story  is  admirably 
conceived,  and  in  all  its  parts  it  evinces  very  liigh  talents  in  its  author. 

A  tale,  entitled  '*  Maida,"  evinces  the  writer's  accurate  analysis  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  allusions  to  the  Sicilian  Court  and  to  the  British  army  will 
be  a  source  of  attraction  to  general  readers  ;'but  the  portraiture  of  the  con- 
flicting passions  in  the  hero's  breast,  is  given  with  a  truth  to  nature  and  a 
knowledge  of  effect  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  With  the  fifth  tale, 
**  A  Pyrenean  Adventure,"  we  are  obliged  to  find  serious  £ftult.  It  is  too ' 
short.  *  The  materials  of  the  story  are  worthy  of  being  mo^  elaborately 
wrought.  The  tale  in  itself  is  excellent,  but  it  might  be,  and  ought  to  have 
been  made  a  story  of  altogether  a  higher  class. 

The  last  tale  of  these  interesting  volumes,  termed  **  Th6 -Rivals,''  is  de>- 
fective,  although  it  abounds  in  excellent  point.  The  Ellen  Shaw  of  this 
story  may  remmd  the  reader  of  that  masterpiece  of  Sir  Walter  Scotty  the 
Jenny  Deans  of  *'  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lot))ian.  The  scene  in  the  military 
heepital  between  Ellen  and  her  husband  s  friend,  her  first  lover^  must  im- 
press itself  upon  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

The  fault  of  these  volumes  is  the  parade  of  military  details.  They  give 
identity  to  the  scenes,  but  they  occupy  too  much  space,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  points,  they  are  not,  with  the  general  reader,  calculated  to 
sustain  the  high  interest  and  intense  feeling  created  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  work. 
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The  House  of  Lords,  during  tlie  late  discussion  of  the  Roman  Cathoh'c 
Relief  Bill,  presented  a  perfectly  novel  feature.  The  space  near  the 
throne  was-  occupied  by  females  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  personal 
charms  and  splendid  attire  gave  additional  life  and  lustre  to  the  scene. 
The  earliest  accounts  of  the  state  of  society  in  England  represent  its 
females  engaged  in  the  toils  of  war  and  other  dangerous  pursuits  of  life. 
They  were  seen  fighting  at  the  side  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,* 
painted,  and  clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts.  This  primary  testimony  to  the 
spirit  and  devotion  of  the  British  fair  is  gratifying ;  but  it  is  grievous 
to  think  that  men  should  not  have  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  the  sex 
with  a  proper  feeling,  and  did  not  reserve  exclusively  to  themselves 
the  course  of  labour  and  peril  which  Nature  appears  to  have  intended 
for  their  peculiar  province.  The  present  age  boasts  more  gallantry. 
Modem  warriors  leave  their  wives  at  home ;  and  the  latter,  although 
not  all  Penelopes,  prudently,  prefer  even  this  state  of  "  single  blessed- 
ness" to  the  din  of  battle  and  the  rude  accommodation  of  a  camp. 


A  remnant  of  this  fashten  still  inrrives. 
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ScAfefice'  iir  >etoefid)f' M^lUe  to  the  yfknA^  ^  the  'dlUBtfft^AiV'-df 
ficklentiMJ  'As  fickle  as  thetriiiid,  is  aa  old  adage.  'PwiMilsfailiii^Wi 
aod  t»(ti«uita  ai^,  perhaps^  not  le^s  ohaiig«iiUe ;  fer  (fiaiwlDJI  has^lieea 
oAeiT  found  t6  bloit  4iirin|^  a  aeriea  of  ^edca  frirm  the  aatna  point  bf 
Ui«  ^sonfpMaw  >  At*  the  moat,  raodarate  tmie^.n  mnt  be  alloA^d  tbej^ 
ls««p  ptKeWkb  «He nsoon.  A>Hit  'Of  fhrmale  lathioiia  M-pubUahed  everf 
monrii  in  tlie  yentt^ki-v^kik  almost  evtay  hont  in  thedAy,  aa^wdl  4s 
«««ry^feMttle^o6ei)piition,'  has  its  pattitiilar  ^oMmne  assigneSd  to  it,  froMi 
which  it  would' be  "aTiljIlation  <>f  decorum  to  depart,  intolerable  in  c^ 
fashfonable'Worldi  There  is  morning  dress,  noon-day  dress,  and  even^ 
iog^idres^;  ^esa  for  tha  carriage.-dresa  for  dinner,  drtss  for  the  Opeta, 
An^dresafoii'^e  ball-,  ^e  shapes  and  ookvrs'  awd  mafOitlds  of  whieii 
are  as^mriegated  flhdfktiiasticas  the  eeloufffand  figores  ofthe^'floatin|$ 
nUUBl^s  of  the  clouds  on  a  stitnmer's'eTetihg.  It  i^  not,  liowiever,  with 
the  personai  attire^  but  with  the  mental  dress  of  our  fashiohtfbte  faitf 
these- lines  have  to  do< 

i9etDalea^aUhough(hy4lie  ^Mic&ey'of  M^ir  frame  unfit  lor  the  rud^* 
encounter  of  the  field,  are  not  equally  disqualified  to  sMae  in  the  wof#y* 
war ;  but  they  have  never  appeared  in-  the  Senate,  except  as  spectators 
of  the  battle.     Formerly  they  were  admitted  all  auditors  to  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  hours  of  pubKe  business.    Of  the  causes  which 
led.,^  th^  dVK^Qotiqpfmce  of  thfi.t  privilege,  there  i^  ^  /^tUiactoty  »Cf. 
count.    The  fair  listeners,  impatient  under  th^  i:esti;^pt.of  aillen^i  ^J% 
have  treqMssed  upon  the  li^^^'jy  <^^  speech^  of. which  the  House  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  monopoly.*    That  unruly  little  member,  which  even 
Socrates,  with  all  his  powers  of  disputation,  was  unable  to  put  down^ 
mayliaVe  irisen  in  r^bellipTi,  *snd  been  prohpuiiced  disoi^erly  by  ftie^ 
chair.     A  stifi*  and  unaccbmmodati'ng  t^pealcer,  ^*  dressed'  lii  a  little^ 
brief  authority,^' may  have  ejec^d  the  fair  visitor  withqut  any  pretie^^  j* 
'or  the  gossip  of  the  tea-tame  may  have  asserted  its  superiority  oi^er 
th6  eloquence  of  the  Senate,  and  pdliticd^  di^b&t,e,  having  becomb'^fiat;/ 
atafe;  and  unprofitable,"  she  may  have  iSpontaneouslV  withdrawn  Urbt^-^ 
the  scene,  and  confessed  the  mightier^infitietice  of  the  card-table, 'th^'' 
Opek^,  and  the  ball.     In  fine,  whatever  may  h^e  been  the  cause,  ih^' 
fashibn  ^banged,  and  the  House  of  Cornmohs  cieas^d^to  b^  visited  by 
females. — About  six  or  seven-and-iwenty  years  ago,  ah  effbrt  was  ma4e 
to  revive  it.     The  \ate  Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  npdti 
one  or  two  occasions  made  her  appearance,  with  &  female  attendant  in 
the' side- gallery.    The  royal  visit  soon  became  generally  known^  and 
several  other  fb.male6  were  tempted  to  follow  tne  example.     Amobff 
these  wias  Mrs.  Sheridan^  the  wife  of  the  late  Rig1\t  Honoiirkble  Richard 
Brinsky  Sheridan ;  but  this  lady,  considering  herself  an  intruder,  to, 
whose  presence,  if  Icnowh^  exception  might  oe  taken,  thought  tit  to 
disguise  her  person  in  male  attire.     Her  fine  dark  hair  was  combed 
smooth  on  her  forehead,  and  made  to  sit  close,  in  good  methodlstfcal 
trim^  while  a  long  loose  brown  coat  concealed  her  feminine  proportions. 

*  At  thecommettc^mekit  of  tire  SetMota  of  «  new  Pkrlismtol,  tbo  Spealrer^tW 
HoQRe  •  9f  Comtnonfs  ntbra  fWel|itd^  f|(t«Ddti  lU.tbe  baro(  tbe  Ho««e  of  {M>nk  Ui 
receive,  tbe  saoctjoQ  qf  liifi  Msje»ty»  on. which  occayiQa  he  prpyy  the/oyslDcnpif* 
lion  for  **  freedoin  of  speech,"  and  the  otiier  priTileges  of  the  House. 


I. « > 
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MridcingglMUes^  jfitkmd  kAvneoas  4ftiMt4be  Ai«hk»i«  0i>4  %h^  lUtMApc  4id 

#£  die^Mibjeclf  offdebatovM  iW^txiPMtecl  pctftenM»n«t#f  towe  ii<ii«r  !;«- 

«otaimodiiliMi<wWcli  AlMt^loft  inmidfiitoly  wf^r.idie  House  giChmno^ 

•ioadtty  iilen(  «t  Bigh^'fonlwd5  atrmmd,  d»o^«ifpiiit)ftnm«^  t^  tbe^  ffei^ 
Worf/Ube  iMrftJn  lhK»iMi«e>'Or'<diegodilefa98.of  tba.H«atk(wi«tvor)d 
l0okkig'4iifrii.f(<nn  9>(iMidom  t^  tete  of  mci«tilaisiinde«-ih«ic'^|ii»«t) 
ci«e»  .{TWiiwihw  the  bodytjrf.the  Homgi  Ae . fiekl^of  politipal  ci^gf^w^ 
die  gcewidrd^ wUffb  lambMlini.iMBMr  ilt  > rate^von  whidn  faiD^i  b^o^mriii 
titles,  pkoest  and  employments  are  to  be  woo.  Hkre.  tb««.(leb»ierv4h0 
dMleivBr^rlticiioiiatory^^e 4mpet6mk msA -tbe  fnrfifciWAd«taUke  fidfer 

.^    '  '^  ^f  Haok  spiHtB  attd  wUte, 

Mi:  '       ..>..--.  B»dMinM>aiid gsey^  n 

.     r  .  '  J  il  •     Mi««lW tt«gte#  B>wgp^"      t  .  .     !  <   J 

K'ls  Oi  <&^rdh  hf  fhe  Wie»a  Sisters,  t6  irHidi  '•Macit  ahS  "mia^ 
irfdit"  ^ts  trthiirter,  where  '  -  -^  ^ '  ^ 

'^  Charms  of  powertul  trouble, 
'     ;- .    •  '  •    •';  '    '     tite  a  tieltbroth  boU  and  btAhV    \  '  \      ,','* 

1^  '5^itbupibT^^^  |b(^  yibq-oi^o  brqguft,  the  WeUh  gut^urisJ^  t}>e 

$o|i^^r^ts)iiiie^^k¥wff  and,  the  malapjrppps.  cockoey  aspiratiqai  vpxtffg^ 
tber  ifi  Uie,  cbario^d  ^jpou  The  stvangei  xi^dley  of  ^iscc^diaDt  aoUiow 
biijbblea i|p  ^iQpa  the,boi)ii;\g  c^qldroiu  aud^  ascendui|:  tjirpugh ,the  gf;44^ 
tr^lUa.g^.  ;be.,^^HtiUjiort  njidf^s  way  to  toe  atteotiv©  e^rs..  9f  toe,  ft^r 
ffO^jif  f^vtif^  fVfomi  iU  Does  ^  single  sprite,  b^ow  for  a,  tj^ 
i|ififipt#f|fjjfoIi^^9|if»8ib^  Hpuse  on  any  iinpQriaAtai^bject^e^ec^- 

js^.all  buuppj^era  in  9}jistfiox\,Qt  the  qoj^tiop^  (Mr.  in  an  fffqifttQ  oppqi)|e 
It^jfoif^t,  pF.'.Ii^fr,  /comes. a  sud^eo. crash  m  oiub ,tuinu|tuqu^  rodi;  ot* 
**.^^  jfu^i;,  i^^!"  burs  ting,  from,  bril^en  i^ngs  .in  force  wfficieift.to 
qpHtfthe  y^jp  benches,       .  ,      ,  .  4  * 

.)Syipi:y.pne<ai;qpa^)ted  with  the  public  press  of  Europe,  mu9t  JUaye 
observe^  tbis  cipptrast  whicb  a.  London  ne.wspaper  forms  with  the  joujc^ 
D3ls  of  every  other  Cfipital  in  Ejurope.  The  foreign  jouri^als  ii.e^ef 
break  ij«ttt]ion,tfie  privacy ;of  domestic  life*.  Tb^re  the  &me /of  partic^a 
and  din^^  is  confined  to  the  rooms  whic^  constitute  their  scene^  ana 
t^e  Qf^ni^  pf  ^e  iindividuals  who  partake  of  them  never  traverout.c^ 
tb^l^  (^w^  cjtic1e«.  How  widely  different  is  the  .practice .  of.  t'be ,  tiOndon 
JpwraRl^Jf.  A  l^dy.  of  fashion  can  find  no  place  so  secret  where  she  can 
hi^'  ^p^ff  pcom  their  s,earch. .  They  follow  ^er .  from  town  to  country^ 
from  tie  country  to  the  town.  They  trace  her  from  the  breakfast- 
table  to  the  Parky  from  the'  Park  to  the  dhmer-tabie,  from  thence  to 
the  Opera,  qi  tbe.hall^  and  from  her  boudoir  to  herr  bed*  They  trace 
her  'e^^Where^^^  She  may  mdke  as^niiiny  ^trblctf  as  «  hdr^,  bat  they 
are  irtl  FnfVA'fli  j'  it^'ii  j^njpb^We  id  dijdapf  .pursuit ;  and  yci  tlie'  inirp-^ 
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du<;tion'*  of  ^»na!e  nameft  into  the'daUy  ne#»pftp«rs,  now  «o  oaratton, 
is  only  of  modern  date.  As,' therefore,  itli  iMi^oMible  to  ibrese^iioiv 
soon  the  visits  of  females- of  rank  and  l^hio^  to  the  Senate  may 
ripen  into  established'  custoni,  although  the  'seeds  fdnnfcriys^wndid 
not  thrive,  it  may  be  curious  to  eontfider  its  probi&le  conaequBAoesre 
how  far  it  is  congenial  with*  the  female  .character 'and  commendabia<iii 
it :  how  far  it  may  contribnte  to  the  happiness 4»f  females,  and  enhMicd 
their  valtie ;  atid  on  the  other  side,  how  far  it  Would  be  likely  to  intav 
fere  with  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  the  course  of  ymblic  buttneia.  - 

Females  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Irish  Hoose  of  Commoiig 
on  every  occasion  of  interest.  As  these  were  not  of  daHy  oeourrenoe^ 
their  visits  were  not  freqbent.  The  place  foK,  the  fair  visitors  was  in 
the  gallery,  the  construction  of  which  was  pecrdiarly  favourable  for  tks 
display  of  their  personal  charms.  The  gallerj^ran  in  a  eirele  round  the 
House>  divided  by  pillars,  with  projecting  balconies  between  for  the  ao« 
cotnmodation  of  strangers.  Here  a  group  of  fashionable  fair  sat  like  a 
boaquet  of  flowers  in  a  bow-pot  in  the  window  of  their  private  mansioa; 
Nowhere  could  a  handsome-  woman  be  seen  to  greater,  advantage; 
Among  the  visitors  of  the.  House  during  the  'Viceroyalty  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Rutland,t  was  his  beautiful  Duchess  and  her  select  party.  At 
that  period  Dublin  exhibited  a  galaxy  of  unrivalled  beauty,  many  stars 
of  which  *'have  shot  their  fires  and  empty  left  their  orbs,"  while  aome 
still  remain  to  illumine  the  horizon  with  their  descending  lustre.  The 
Duke's  aides-de-camp  were  some  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  young 
men  of  that  day*  The  female  favourites  of  her  Grace  were  among  the 
loveliest  of  the  sex.  Upon  one  of  her  Grace's  visits  to  the  Hooee  of 
Commons  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Curran  attacked  the  late  Earl  of 
Clare,  then  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Attorney*  General  forlreland,  in  a  strais 
of  most  provoking  irony.  The  little  witty  barrister  gave  the  great  law' 
bfRcer  of  the  Crown,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,-^* a  goc^  dressing."  Mr.- 
Fitzgibbon  was  the  prime  Court  favourite.  '  His  voice  prevailed  at  tlie 
CounciUboafd,  and  he  afiPected  the  man  of  fkshion  as  well  as  the  man  of 
the  (aw.  The  Circular  Road  was  thefkthionable  scene  of  equestrian 
display.  There  the  Duchess  di^ove  her  ponies  in  the  day,  and  the  At** 
torney-General  his  four  blood  blacks  ;  and  though  never  known  to  ne- 
glect his  brief,  or  his  duty  to  his  client,  the  Vice-rcffal  entertainments  at 
the  Castle  found  him  a  constant  visitor  at  night.  For  such  a  man  to 
be  so  put  down  in  such  a  presence  was  not  to  be  borne.  Smarting 
from  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  in  the  debate,  he  sent  his* 
assailant;  a  challenge.  They  met  on  the  ensuing  motti,  and  the  duel 
terminated,  as  every  friend  to  humanity  would  wish,  without  bloodshed. 
Dublin  was  at  that  day  the  most  jovial  and  joyous  city  in  the'  King's 
dominione.  There  was  nobody  in  it  sick,  sore,  or  isorry.  -  The  Catho- 
lic question,  which  afterwards  awoke  in  strife  and  clamoiir,' then  slept 
quietly  in  its  cradle.  The  social  system,  since  torn  by  party  spirit,  was 
without  rent  or  flaw;  or  if  any  defect  coUld  be  discovered  in  it,  it  was 
hospitality  carried  to  excess.     Trade' was  good,  taixes  were  light,  and 

« 

*  The  late  Sir  Heary  Dudley  Bate,  Editor  of  *'  The  Moroiog  Herald,"  waa  the 
first  person  who  introduced  females  into  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  He  was  at 
the  time  Bditor  of  '*  The  Morning  Post.** 

t  He  died  in  Dublin  in  October  1787. 
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piwrisioDB  dieap.  A<geiidman  could  inipbrt  for  his  own  use  the  li^st 
daret'tliB^  cdlars  of  .Bordeaux  could  supply,  and.  drjnk  it  a^  his  own 
faille  tir  the  rate',  in  pnce»  ot  ststteen  pence  a  bottle.  Theii^nkeep^O  whp 
paid  a  ditty^  oonld  afford  to  sell  it  at  from  two  shillipgi^  to  two  shillings 
aad^  siKpence  ^  and  excellent  .port  at  ^^bteen  8hiUiog9  or  a  guinea  a 
doBeiL :  Itel^nd  had 'then  .its  separate  and  domestic  legislature.  During 
eigktviolitks  of  the  year  Dublin  was  filled  with  a  resident  nobility  and 
gentiy>Kberal,  hospitable,  and  expensive  in  their  habits ;  and  scenes  weite 
then  and  there  acted  in  whioh  individuals  of  the  first  class  of  society  were 
the  performers,  that  might  challenge  comparison,  with  the  most  whimsical 
fveiJcs  of  the  Second  Charles  and  his  favourite  Rochester,  or., even  rival 
the  adventures  of  Prince  Henry  and  the  fiit  .Km'ght  of  G^dshill.*  In 
ime,  it  was  the  holiday-time  of.  Dublin,  the  season  of  jubilee  and  ^oyr 
meaU  Absentees  of  Jarge  property  were  comparatively  few.  They  did 
not  then,  as  now,  crowd  the  streets  of  Florenc^^  Home,,  and  Naplea. 
Paris  was  the  principal  resort,  and  the  uitima  Thuk  of  their  foreign  tra* 
vels.  .  How  limited  in  distance  were  their  excMJsions  may  be  inSsriei 
ftom  the.  wonder  excited  in  Dublin  by.  a  voyage  made  to  Jerusalem  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Whalley,  the  brother  ei  the  Countess  of  Clares 
Mr.  WhaHey  boasted  his  intention,  to  visit  that  city,  but  his  friendfly 
although  aware  oi'  the  eccentricity  of  his  character,  .were  increduloue. 
An  aereoaut  of  16^9,  .ander taking  a  fiight  to  the  moon,  would  .not  be 
c<liisidercd more  frantic  or  extravagaiit*  One  of  Mr.  Whalley'f  firiends 
proposed  a.  bet  of  ^()0/..th2.t  he  w^uld  not  i^omplete  this  extraordinafy^ 
•and,  inrhiB:opMuon,' dangpnons  and  impr>acticable  journey.  Mr. Whalley 
iccepted  the<bet,  went  and  .returned  from  Jerusalem,  won  the  600L  aad 
with  it  la  thlis.  He  was  evev  after  calWd  Jerusalem  Whalley,  in  ccHome- 
monEtticm  of  has  iwonderfnl  exploit. .  Were  Peter  Wilkips,  now  tp  make 
bis  appearanise,  after  realizing  his  lunar  flights  and  his  adventures  with 
the  Glums^and  Gkmries,  he  would  not  be  more  stared  at  in  the  streets 
ori)iiblni<-«»BQt  we. lose  our  sublet. 

Inrsome  o€  the  county  towns  of  E^ngland,  females,  attracted  by  curio- 
sity, attend  thd  trials  at  the  assizes.     The  Court-houses  of  York,  Lan>- 
caster,  Winchester,  with  several  others,  present,  on  these  occasions^ 
•no  ordinary  display  of  female  charms;  but  the  custom,  although  long 
existing,  has  never  become  general,  and  even  in  those  plaoes  in  which  it 


*  Among  the  female  faronrites  at  the  Castle  was  Lady  Anne  Hattoo,  now  Mar- 
'  c^ioness  of  Abercorn.  Her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  tiiea  Viscomit  Ludley,  faav- 
ibg  bossled  that  he  would  not  submit  to  be  robbed  by  a  highvaymaa,  a  pUu  was 
fonned  to  put  his  courage  to  the  test.  Accordingly,  he  was  invited  to  a  party  at  tbe 
Vice-regal  Lodge  in  the  Phceniz  Park,  and  on  his  return  home  after  supper,  accom- 
panied by  his  sister,  he  was  stopped  by  a  certain  number  of  the  youthful  guests, 
'mounted,  and  muffled-up  in  their  servants'  >great  coats.  The  Viscount  immediateiy 
acized  bis  pistols,  but  the  pretended  highwaymen  having  taken  care  to  have  tbe 
.^barges-  previously  drawn,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  coachman,  who  was  not 
in  the  secret,  finding  himself  disengaged  from  the  robbers,  drove  furiously  on,  and 
as  he  passed  through  the  Park  gate,  in  bis  fright,  be  made  a  sharp  turn,  and  overturn- 
ed the  coach/  The  Viscounty  when  he  learned  the  boas  that  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  was  disposed  to  treat  it  very  seriously,  and  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
treat  it  as  a  joke.  His  sister,  by  the  overturning  of  the  carriage,  received  a  cut 
over  ttae  eye,  upon  which  she  "wore  a  black  patch  that  soon  became  a  convivial  toast ; 
and  her  Ladyship  wa?,  probably,  for  that  reiison  induced  to  retain  it  long  after  it 
ceased  to  be  wanted.  A  patch  near  the  eye,  in  the  vocabulary  of  tlM»  toilette,  is 
called  an  auassin.     Lady  Ann  Hatton's  black-  patrh  did  no  little  execution. 
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prCV  Wy  RMIaBBWl  HI  lOIIUBWVff  ^ISIBI^riQaBHraHV  ^ 

Mtdiv  it  W  Mtteidered  bad  tMCe  tod  vtii|pn^  euricttitv.' '  Imileedroftt  tli^ 
■ctmctt  dncIb«ilrM  are  often  tnadis  te^oper•ib^tt''  wmlttm^tMlnt^ 
a)i  a  tMdiftst  irottmA  mast  wUMfaw  ftom. '  Ntfthia^^^  4he^  MiUiriiftw^ 
e^r^  Is  MMft^  o<!cur  itii^irliani^iiti'tlre  sobjectlcScUinai  olr  eV^  affbrd<- 
111^  ft.  'In  the  Hdtts*  of'Lovda,  parlicmlt^l^  tiiegMM<l;f  ittd  digiiifl3F,«r' 
tfaeasaeMblyi'Mkl'the  ^eientse  oftheriglK  ff«v6rt6tid' prebieai-ate'*- 
^tMffantee  agatoat  the  ii|tiKNl«ello«  of  any  matter  thai  eeald  be  dAi»* 
atve^ to ffimaledelieaey.  9at neither ia  the.'£agli4i nor tbelfiA  Hoiaie 
ef  iboipds  faaa  beeftaeen^  until  the  kte  ocaoaien»  a-dSsplay  of  fetelenmfc 
atod  fiM/hkni.  -  A  adlitai^  feaaale  nayhavebeen  W3/it  end-then  ohserved 
contriving  to  hiiie  herself  "dcme  to  the  har,  iftapfied'Bphi  the^  dfapery  ^ 
the  Uaber'a  hok,  like  Lady  Teasle  hcMnd  the  80vee4i  in  ^e  '^^ehoe)  fet 
deaiidal,^'  or,  asahe  ails  enveloped  in  ics  eterlat  ibldi^  ]»e^a^  ino#e  Kke 
the  lady  in  che  lobster/  There  ahe  liatena  iifeoff.  bni  daea  no^  ais  ^n 
the  \ttte  evciiion,  ehiMetige  the  admimtion  of  the  Heuae  byen^peo-duN 
|day  of  her  -diartna.  When  the  Kih^^  opensor  chMea  th^  mumoU  in-peis 
aon;  It  iit  m^allo  see  tin  attendtonee  of  female  nohilifeyattd  gcMirf  mwed 
with  the  pecM  in  the  body  of  the  Hooae,  hutthat  ia  n  bonM^  paid'ao 
royalty,' a<)d  'theacene|areaenta  a  apeotaele  attractive  to  -a  female  eye. 
SomeMtig  iff  aUke  aeadment  and  '^Baling  nay  have,  probMy,  led  to- 
the -late  innovation,  it  ia  natafraA  fore  woman  toadmimedori^e  in  n 
nan,  becanae'he  ia  herinatttral  protector.'  Theladiei  of  £n^la^  Iwd 
eAr«ndy  evmced  their  ndmiration  ^«be  Dnke'of  WeOlngioa  by  the  eiree-^ 
tion  'Of  ^the  etatte  >in  Hyde  ¥kak^  and  aheir  late'  viait'  te  the  Heuaer 
of  Ldrda  miy  be  regatdad  aa' a CftrtherteatSftnotiy  ef thi^r eftceaitf,''' ^fUf 
fvM  etrongly  evhteed  in  Iherrdetneanesr*  'When  hlarGt%ee'reae  le'^Ni^' 
piyi  dii  the  thhtf  feadittg  of  Ae  Bill^  the  laiiieaioae  aimeAtaiaieeuidyCMifr 
thei^ecut^,  aid  Tenmitted  atandlng  nndi  he  aat  downi  Thetew^^i^, 
however, in  the  circle  several  feiSalea  eownecCedarithhit  ilieatMlive' 
atodatrennona  epponeoii;  who  it  ^;only'lhfir^<|M^iittiawin«>aiiEAplj^ 
ntMieted  by  enri^^ity  to^hear  the  debaaain  #hlehabelr!#ieiida'and  r^ 
krtfrea  took  ao  prdminent «  part. 

"  The  iiooae^f  Oommonaexerciaaa  the'nidaftpe#fi»ei  f^eedtifa^ef  ^apeeeb; 
It  la  ita  moat  ^leriahed  p^ivHage.  A  ^member  tnay  uae  «a  atiron^  hin«^ 
guage  aa  he  likea,  if  he  will  only  ahatain  frem  imputing  ^  improper  mo-' 
tivea'*  to  hia  opponents.  •  He  may  speak  aa  pointedly  and  directly  as 
heltkeaagainat  individuals  present,  if  he  will  oaly.aa^  he  means  no 
^''personal  tdhiaion/'  All  the  rest  of  the  House  nnderatand  ^hitt'^  and 
do  not  fail  to  apply  the  words,  and  the  party  attadced  fhela  thetrib^oe 
and  aim ;  but  the  orator  disavows  all  personal  allusion,  and  the  rides  of 
theliMKie  require  iio  more.  Should  he  be  caUed  to-order,  and  request- 
ed to  explain,  he  knows 'as  vrell  aa  ^t  Lnetns  CVTrigger  ^atk  may  be 
a  vc^y  pretty  little  qUhrrel  as  -it  is,  and  explanation  will  oniysp^l  k. 
Should  the  explanation  preve  tinaatiafaocery,  an«](^pealis  madeto'the 
Chatr«  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ia,  virtnie  offiai^  the 
firat  gentleman  in  the  land;  Be  is  peafeet  aaaatei' of  the  rnlea  of  the 
Hottae,  of  the  exa!ct1imita%nd  beating  of  iho'lieenee  of  apeeoh  whi44>4t 
enjoys,  and  all  muat  how  to  bte  authority  and  deetsion ;  should  %fe  en- 
conniar  any  diffieulty  in  adjuatibgthe  bunineas,  some  go6d<nai^red 
friend  slarta  npi  whb,  to  prove  bis  bamanity,  and  jngmtinteiiwiself  into 
the  favour  of  the  two  parties  immediately  concerned,  is  ready  to  assert 
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thAly«i:.b#JHIuA  Hk  'lyosdifl'.thcy  >«r«re>«otr  esin^lly  tboM;  died  by 
boBPiMi^bleflUindf  «M  iUd^n^  warrant  the  cooftrueiion  pvt 

iipDB4h9im  .-lo^this  way  ih«  io^f  qi  ^|uarrel  is  «euled  to  the  satisfiio- 
t^  KififitV  pariieS)  -mi  the  .w^iA  affiur  pftwet  off  ase  matter  of  coarse. 
Na  «i^dit  nor  charaoteir  is  lost  oa-  eitbeirsideir  The  courage  of  neither 
pfliri{r:i»oi|||t«  asifigle  feather.  Bat  it  baa  been  showii«  iaaaitiking.io- 
8|ai|^ithat;tbe  j^mse^e^f  a  lemale  may  most^imterialty  altei^  ihe  ease  > 
a|id  lead  ^'a  widely-  different  Mftalt»  Ia*the  English'  Houfie  of  Co«i- 
maita  the  sweet  lk4e  charmer  site  np  aloft,  but  her.  influeaeey  though 
ojoaeen^  jaaot  lets  powerfully  felt  by  shose  oa  whom  her  eyes  are^lixed 
b0l€^.r  It  ii-ja  pracdfse  aiaeng  ihe  amateore  of  the  sod,  when  a  cock 
sf09»e  9hj  Of  depressed*  IA  oo^yequettce  of  being  out  of  condtifioiifOr 
eSMDecoosfituttooal  deifeeti  lo  introduee^i  hen  into  the  pit.  >  This  eispe- 
dieac seldom  fails  torouee  the  doraaant  energies  of  the  fealhelred  war- 
rktfv  and  lo  eaJi  forth  bje  game;  the  coloar  of  his  gills'assttnies'a  dee^Mr 
red*  and  he  struggles  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  bander ;-  ^ 
wheFrO'  lhe<spifit  of  the  senator  is  not  of  the  highest  order — ^where  the 
tempeiaiore  of  hie  courage  is  not  always;  at  ihe' point  of  highest  pre^ 
spae^  ^  <pReseace  of  a  fevaate*  particularly  of  a  iavourite  one,  may  pro- 
dine^  a  siBiilar  effect*  '*  ifeis.  more -than  aauaUy.  sBSoeptible  of  insult; 
hayarabfetban  usually  sevese  in- his  atiapks.  He  summons  up.  all  his 
Bipength)  and  labours  to  display  his^ki^ts^^i^greatest  possible  advan« 
tege^  An  unlueky  l^t  or  two  lrom(,his  opponents  disconcerts  biro,  and, 
sp^ieBf^lly  happens  loathe  pratorwhosisesiin  a-passion,- after  afew  iU-^ 
di«ef4^<.bWf»  he.<$i(a  dowjn  dtf(Ooai(fiti^iaod<liH  of  hejiHW:  with  afl  the 
worl^!  ^T|)is  jstb^  bteof  htwnble  talent  e^ecaed  inaf^^male  presence. 
I^offrio^^^u8.|lmy  IHiQer  e^a%|.althQugh jn  a  di^ent  way*  Wit  19  a 
dat^gerona-weeixin,  apidf  although  aSipoliab^id.as  poibtedy-reifuires^  be 
lye^Mwjth  oa^ticA».  Th^^rator  who  wiehle  iit^  should  be  free  from  all  eip- 
hi^dwamentt;  froea  ev^iry  thing  U^at  may  bavea^tendency  to  abuse,  ^^ 
teiqp^  bim.lpoviem^ep^iebpunds  lOf  dlsqretion ;  but  wMeath^, possessor 
of  jthis  daBfarops  power  is.  called,  upon  tp,  exercise  it  in,  the  pvesenca  of  a 
fema)(^  whom  be^admiifesp  hetSe^  .amhitious  lo  display  his  great  supe- 
riority at  the  expense  of  all  around  him.  The  poarer  that  waa  accus- 
tofls^to  play  in  a  lambent  flame*  and  to  illumine  the  house  with  its 
hiurmles^  ceruscationss  now  appears  in  aAgry  fiashes».  scqrchingand 
WQun4u^  wh^re  it  lights — and  the  sx^ffer are  .never,  qease  to  feel  a.hos« 
t^e  disposition.tow^rds  the  oSeader*  The  Speaker  .cannot  iatei:ferei*r— 
ifony  is  a^peeieaof  ^gument  that  may  be  legitiaoat^y  used  in  debate, 
apd  he  can  onjy  join  in  tbe  laughter  which  it  excites.  Here  is  female 
ia^uepee  with  a  vengeance* 

'^  Meaowhile  the  fair,  visitor,  oil  her  lofty,  seat,  witnesses  the  whole 
seene.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  the  polite  and  polished  laagaage 
of  tbe^4ir«wiA|^soom ;  she  nevec  saw  a  frowAin  co9A|iany,  unless^  per- 
chei|ce» .  union  the  brow  of  a  losing  jpar^er  fit  the  card  table-  She 
ia,/9at9Piahed  at  U^e  freedom' ^^peecA  to  whieh  she  hae  liatened^-^the 
riideneaa  of  attack,  the  aharpae$s  e^  iepaflee«  both^f  them  iatolerahle. 
ia  fashionable  life.  After  a  long  sitting  she  retires,  languid  and  de* 
M)iesa6d%  She  can  eat  no  supper.  ,  Fatigue  and  anxiety  for  her  friend 
lu^ve  tiMtisp  away  her  appetite*  She  ^relates  to  .the  family  the  ii^cidents. 
offtW.i||i|^-}  th^ru^eness  Qi(  .A^  fhe  jvalgari^y^of  3^  the  gross  attacks, 
made  tfy  C<  upoa  dear  Sir  Charles,  /the  wonderful  ps tience  be  displayed — 
but  she  is  Conscious  it  was  only  assumed  the  better  to  secure  his  re- 
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venge,  Torino  man  of  spirit  could  possibly  receive  such  treatment  with- 
out resenting  it.  '  She  goes  to  bed  and  di'eams  of  challenges  and 
hostile,  encounters  on  Wimbledon  Common  *  and  Battersea  Fields. 
She  sees  the  parties  on  the  ground  and'h wakes  in  terror,  fancying  that 
she  has  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  disadvantageous  effect  of 
female  presence  upon  the  dispatch  of  public  business  in  Parliament. 
Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  female  nerself ?  A  sensible  woman» 
of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  may  naturally  wish  the  national  debt  paid 
off,  because  she  has  learned  that  it  is  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of 
the  country,  which  depresses  all  its  energies ;  but  what  pleasure  can  she 
derive  firom  a  debate  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  which  that  payment 
is  to  be  affected  ?  She  may  like  to  hear  about  French  silks,  and  the 
prices  of  oats  and  canaries.f  These,  however,  are  only  a  few  faint 
•and  straggling  lights  that  seldom  occur  to  cheer  the  listener  through 
the  gloom  of  debate.  She  may  naturally  like  to  ride  in  a  fine  carriage 
drawn  by  fine  horses,  and  attended  by  servants  in  fine  liveries ;  but 
what  pleasure  can  she  derive  from  superintending  the  building  of  the 
carriage,  the  rearing  and  keep  of  the  Jiorses  ?  Nowhere  can  a  female 
appear  to  less  advantage  than  in  the  field  of  politics.  We  can  accom- 
pany her  with  pleasure  to  plays  or  masquerades,  and  follow  her  through 
all  the  mazes  of  the  dance;  but  all  her  charms  cannot  elicit  rap-» 
ture  from  political  disquisition.  The  highest  praise  of  a  female,  who 
devotes  herself  to  that  ungrateful  study,  is  to  hear  herself  pronounced 
a  woman  of  a  masculine  mind.   . 


PROM   PETRARCA. 

Let  thou  and  I  stand  here  aside, 

O  Love !  and  gaze  upon 
Yon  creature,  in  her  glorious  pride. 

Yon  spirit  of  the  sun  ! 
Look,  wnat  a  dew  of  loveliness 

Around  her  presence  flows  I 
Mark  how  with  pearls  and  woven  gold 

Her  splendid  vesture  glows  1 
How  soitlv  those  email  &et  she  moves — 

How  softly  those  meek  eyes 
Glance  hriffhtness  through  the  cloistered  woods 

Of  this  lair  Paradise  ! — 
The  new-sprung  grass,  the  gem-like  flowers, 

That  strew  the  ancient  shade 
Of  yon  dark  oak,  implore  her  foot 

To  press  them  ere  they  fade. 
With  sparkles  from  her  radiant  eyes 

The  very  air  seems  bright, 
And  the  pure  sky  more  purely  glows, 

Rejoicing  in  hei^light !  C:  M.  W. 


*  Wimbledon  Cooimon  was  the  scene  of  the  duel  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
Ibte  Lord  Ca8tlereag)i — Burdett  and  Paul  met  hard  by  : — Battersea  Fields,  of  the 
meeting  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea. 

f  It  was  slated  in  debate  last  session,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  at  the 
election  for  the  Borough  of  Pcnryn,  forty  pounds  were  given  for  a  tomcat,  and  ten 
pounds  for  a  canary  bird.  '  The  cat  was  hot  a  tortoiseshell  torn  cat,  but  the  cat  iod 
cnnary  had  votes. 
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BMANClPATiaN  AND  MR.  WILMOT  HORTON. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  a  gireat  deal  of  distress  exists  at  the  present 
.moment,  but  the  question  for  consideration  is,  as  to  its  extent.  Is  it  in  greater 
proportion  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  Uie 
country  ?  A  prevailing  topic  is  in  every  ones  mouthy  and  it  is  swelled  into 
an  impottance  that  very  otten  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and  if  it  be  really  of 
'^Aramount  interest^  as  in  the  instance  of  the  present  distress,  its  difficulties 
«»  oacHvjited  by  the  damaiir  with  which  it  is^  surrounded.  There  are 
eenreriu  oauses  thai  have  a  strong  tendency  to  ]^:oduce  the  present  embar- 
-xasHnents  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them^  probably,  is  the  late  de- 
ficient harvest :  an  occurrence  that,  we  think,  has  not  had  its  due  weight  in 
the  calculation,  at  least  not  from  reasoners  generally  on  the  subject,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  individiuls  who  have  run  riot  upon  this 
point,  and  some  of  them  assert  that  the  diminished  demand  in  the  country, 
in  oonseoueaoeof  the  bad  harvest,  is  equal  to  fifty  millions.  From  the 
nature  of  the  calculation  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  accurately  to  define  the 
actual  ameui^,  but  from  the  means  witmn  our  reach,  which  enable  us  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it,  we  should  state  that  the  deficient  wheat  crop  of 
the  last  year  has  reduced  the  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
home  market  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  It  must  be  also  recollected  that 
the  harvest  on  the  Continent  was  very  deficient,  particularly  in  France, 
which  roust  likewise  have  operated  against  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdovn. 
"What  com  is  dear,  all  other  artideib  of  human  subsistence  increase  in  price, 
.and  since  tiie  late  hurvest  meat  has  been  much  above  its  average  value. 
-The  means  of  the  great  proportion  of  consumers  are  limited  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  the  purchase  of  dear  provisions  must,  in  a  great  degree,  inca- 
padtate  them  from  buying  manufactured  goods ;  and  so  long  as  provisions 
continue  at  their  present  rate,  the  great  proportion  of  purchasers  must  come 
reluctantly  into  the  markets  that  are  suppbed  from  our  manufactories.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche<]^uer  had  come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  proposition  for  increasing  Uie  taxes  towards  defraying  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  the  pressure  upon  the  people 
would  have  been  instantly  appreciated ;  but  the  tax  upon  industry,  produced 
by  an  unfavourable  season*  although  it  comes  more  subtlely,  does  not  come 
with  less  certainty,  than  a  direct  impost  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  Our 
home  trade  alone,  we  think,  may  he  estimated  to  have  suffered  a  diminution 
of  10,000,000/.  by  this  single  circumstance.  The  documents  we  have  exa- 
mined, and  whidi  bring  us  to  this  conclusion,  would  justify  us  in  stating  a 
higher  amount ;  but  the  object  of  such  an  investigation,  after  arriving  at  the 
principal  fiict^  is  to  keen  it  strictly  witlun  Uie  boundary  that  the  data  have 
marked  out.  That  we  nave  done,  making  larae  allowances  for  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  calculation^  1  he  conduct  of  the  Americans 
in  framing  their  tariff,  although  its  evil  effects  are  beginning  to  be  severely 
felt  by  themselves,  has  had  a  considearable  influence  in  temporarily  embar- 
rsssing  British  commense.  Smugglers  are  already  proving  to  the  Americans 
the  ineffica^  of  their  restrictive  attempt,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before 
their  operations  can  he  carried  into  complete  effect,  or  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  leam  the  true  policy  of  a  great  nation,  by  giving  facility  to 
its  ittdustrv  and  encouraging  eompetition.  The  internal  dissensions,  and 
the  unsettled  situation  generally  ot  the  new  Governments  of  South  America, 
isaooiher  and  no  unimportant  cause  of  the  present  commercial  difficulties. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  the  independence  ox  those  states,  they  have  been 
looked  to  by  our  manufactarers  as  lai^  consumers  of  British  productions, 
and  that  the^  wiU  ultimately  become  so  there  is  every  reason  to  eraect ;  but 
at  present  disappointment  has  followed  all  the  anticipations  that  have  been 
entertained  respecting  English  intercourse  with  them,  and  this  disappoint- 
ment  has  arisen  frokn  the  over-heated  imaginations  of  those  who  have  been 
dealing  with  tibem,  and  from  circumstances  inherent  in  newly-formed  Go- 
vernments. We  are  now  confining  ourselves  purely  to  the  commercial  tirans- 
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a^tiopB  be|wefn^tl|U.oo*ii(ry.f|ii4  tlw  reeentiiy  i^cqg&iBM}  sta^  withoat  re- 
ference to  the  mining  speculations,  and  the  loans  .that  have  been  sent  out  to 
•their  treasusies ;  and  in  this  oomparatiyely  JiaiTow  view  of  our  conaeciion 
-irith^uth  America^  an  influential  if  not  a  prominent  source  of  present  di^ 
tress  may  be  marked  out.    At  the  commencement  of  their  inoependeno^ 
and  even  when  that  event  was  only  in  prospect,  the  most  extravagant  notions 
•f  the  powers  of  oonsumptipn  ef  those  Transatlantic  states  were  entertained, 
Mid  titat  the  inhabitants  were  capable  of  disposing  ^of  jiny  quantity  of  British 
goods,  without  regard  to  their  poverty,  their  ovil  commotions,  the  eon- 
-dition  of  society  among  them,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  that  attach  ge- 
•  nerally  to  new  independencies,  and  especially  to  those  in  question.    The  war 
>in  the  £ast  of  Europe  has  also  combined  in  temporarily  crippling  our  oom- 
mercial  transactions.     When  political  events  were  in  abeyance  between 
the  belligerents,  the  unsettled  state  of  afFairs  there  was  not  severely  felt ;  at 
.least  goMb. continued  to  go  out  in  almost  their  usual  quantifies,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  individual  who  are  the  most  laigely  interested  in  the  Turkey 
trade  did  net  expect  a  warlike  result    When  that  unlooked-for  result  af- 
•avedy.the  local  commercial  stagnation  was  greater  than  it  would  have  been 
if  less  confidence  had  been  entertained.    The  consequence  of  this  war  is, 
that  markets  can  only  be  reached  by  circuitous  routes,  conununication  is 
interrupted,  and  demand  lessened  by  the  poverty  occasioned  by  military  spo- 
liation.   The  political  situation. of  Portugal  is  another  cause  of  Uie  dimi- 
nished consumption  of  the  manufactured  productions  of  this  empire.    As 
eoinpared  with  some  other  causes,  this  may  not  account  for  a  considerable  re- 
.ductioa  of  demand ;  but  the  regularity  with  which  that  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the  old  commercial  connection  between  the  two  countries  rendering  it  al- 
most A  domestic  one>  in  the  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it,  as  far  as  secarity 
went,  .the  chasm  that  late  events  have  produced  has  been  felt  beyond  even 
the. intrinsic. importance  of  the  intercourse.    The  late  chan^  in  the  mer- 
cantile policy  of  this  empire  have  had  some  effect  in  preducuig  momentary 
stagnation.     An  alteration  from  a  vicious  to  a  wholesome  system,  as  the  one 
now  pursued -most  undoubtedly  is^  may,  for  a  time,  cause  a  certain  por- 
tion of  di£Bculty>  by  turning  the  old  channels  of  trade .  into  new  eoursep. 
Even. the  traasit  fipom  a  sjrstem,  the  principle  of  which  was  to  fetter  com- 
merce, and,  by  encumbering  it  with  unseemly  negulatioiis,  was  coastantiy 
throwing  it  into  the  extremes  of  excitement  and  depression,. to  another  that 
tends  to  liberalise  and  extend  it,  mi^  have  a  jnomentary  unfavourable  ia- 
-fluencej  at  any  rate,  in  localities  which  assist  in  augmenting  the  ^peneral 
depression*    The  iaoreased  use  of,  and  extraordinary  improvement  m  ma- 
dnaery  since,  the  .peace,  is  probably  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Great  Britain.    The. other  causes  to  which  we  have  referred 
aie,  for  the  most  part,  temporary ;  theiaat  is  permanent,  and  must 
rily  be  very  closely  connected  with  the  title  «f  this  article. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  leading  dccurastances  that  enable  us  to 
count  for  the  present  mercantile  embarrassment,  we  shall  proceed  shortly  to 
the.more  direct  consideration  of  the  .subject  before  us,  which,  with  redundant 
population  and  over-production,  is  now  so  largely  claiming  t^e  pablic  atten- 
tion. In  entering  upon  it  at  all,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  a  ouestion  that 
'auoses  us.  to  every  kind  of  misrepresentation,  more,  probably,  than  any 
other  that  can  be  rai^d,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  in  the  valuable  publication 
«pon  our  table ;  but  we  shall  fearlessly  and  honestly  give  our  opmion,  even 
if  it  should  be  at  variance  with  that  of  every  other  person  who  has  written 
or  spoken  upon  this  intricate  SHl](fect.  Whatever  ^ades  of  difference  may 
axist  between  us  as  to  the  advantages  of  emigration,  we  think  the  country 
is  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  for  the  zeal  with  whioi 
he  has  applied  the  powers  of  an  able  mind  to  the  consideration  of  it; 
and  whether  his  scheme  shall  be  ultimately  acted  upon,  or  not,  we  AaU  be 
always  .prepared  to  affisr  him  our  tribute  of  gratitude,  if  it  were  only  for*  the 
valuable  infomation  his  efforts  have  .promulgated.  One  df  the  difficulties, 
in  dealing  with  thia  question,  is,  that  it  is  beset  by.  a  4:ertaia  class  of  philan- 
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tkmteU*  if  th^  aoe  to  be  tb  ctiM,  ^Aio'axe  trouUiid  wltha  ki^oplioUi^  and 
thuoider  at  the  term  political  ^oooamy,  a»  if  the  aprpUcation  of  its  principleft 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  oircumstanoesy  ibvolved  inevitable  and  immediate 
destmctxiHi.  Among^this  cbss  is  Mr.  Sadler,  if  ho  certainly  in  an  evil  hoav 
quitted  the  retirement  of  private  lifb»  in  wMch  he  was  most  reBpeGtable>  to 
laonch  into  politics,  that  he  must  already  have  found  a  thorny  path,  and  in 
no  instance  more  so  than  in  his  lucubrations  respecting  the  Emigration  Com* 
niittee,  upon  which  Mr^  Horton'has  so  justly  and  suooessfully  animadverted; 
Mr.  Sadler's  anxiety  to  attack  politiod  economists,  throng  the  medium  of 
that  Committee,  makes  him  lose  sight  even  of  its  indefatigable  industry,  and 
has  caased  him  to  misinterpret  its  intentions,  so-  as  to  lay  him  prestrate  at 
ibe  feet  of  his  political  antagonist,  when  the  opportunity  arrived  for  him  to 
defend  himseli-and  those  with,  whom  he  aoted.  We  quarrel  not  with  any 
man's  philanthropy,  however  ill-judged,  in  our  own  opinion,  it  may  be,  and 
we  claim,  in  return,  freedom  from  misrepr^entafion,  if  we  should  put  forth 
doctrines  that  may  be.  startling  to  some  minds.  In  discussing  national  *ob-i 
jects  in  honest  sincerity,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  must  be  the  first  and  most  anxious  wish  of  those  who  promote 
such  diaciWons;  and  if,  in  our  course,  we  should  use  expresmonsi  or  advert 
to  circumstances,  that  may  to  some  ears  savour  of  coldness  towards  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  we  shaiU  do  so  reluctantly,  but  without  flinching.  The 
chief  object  of  politics  ought  to  be  to  give  the  greatest  portion  of  permanent 
happiness  to  the  greatest  portion  of  human  beings.  Jn  the  furtneranee  of 
this  object,  we  will  exercise  the  soundest  discretion  that  is  rendered  to  us, 
and  we  will  not  be  turned  aside  by  sickly  humanity,  or  any  other  bugbear 
that  interested  or  short-sighted  persokis  may  set  up. 

We  have  no  positive  objection  to  emigration,  provided  the  expense  be 
kept  within  due  limits.  Advantages  would  attend  it,  and  colonixation,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  is  desirable  for  ultimate  objects  ; 
But  we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  its  immediate  beneficial  result,  fn  our 
judgment,  it  cannot  be  hekl  out  as  a  panacea  for  the  present  difficulties  of 
the  country.  A  redundant  population  and  ovto-production  are  relative  terms,- 
and  are  eitiier  permanent  or  temporary  evils,  and  a  strong  line  of  distinction 
must  be  drawn  beti^een  England  and  IreLand.  If  the  pressure  of  population 
be  temporary,  as  we  believe  it  is,  the  difference  of  time  that  will  be  required 
to  recover  from  it  in  one  country  and  the  other  wiH  be  Tery  great,  although 
the  germs  may  be.  and  we  should  say  are,  laid  in  both  for  the  more  efficient 
employment  of  the  productive  clisses.  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  the 
distinction  that  we  draw,  in  this  particular,  between  the  two  islands.  The 
population  of  England  has  become  redundant  by  the  temporary  causes  thai- 
we  have  noticed,  and  by  the  improvement  and  extended  use  of  machinery.- 
TfaiaiMft  of  redundancy,  or,  in  other  words,  want  of  demand  for  la1)our,  has- 
repeatedly  occurred  berore ;  but  then  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  retaining  kigh  prices,  that  the  employment  of  raaohinerjr  has  so  diminish- 
ed the  demand  for  manual  labour,  that  artizans  must  contmue  a  drug.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Horton  can  have  no  such  appr^ension.  His  vieWs  of  com- 
mereial  affiMrs  are  much  too  sound  for  him,  we  think,  to  entertain  any  such 

Sinion,  whatever  may  have  led  him  to  look  so  anxiously  to  emigration  from 
igland.    It  must  be  recollected  that,  under  improved  and  improvingma- 
Bagement^  and  other  altered  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  various  instances  is  not  ascertained.    In  our  great  manufacture  oT 
ootton,  fcMT  instance.    Five  years  since,  it  was  confidently  stated,  upon  high' 
practical  authority>  that  cotton-  could  not  be  brought  to  maricet,  to  leave' 
any  profit  to  the  grower,  -under  6d.  per  lb.    The  same  description  is  now- 
te  be  bought  at  S\d»    A  variety  oi  other  prodnctitms  might  be  quoted 
aa  iUustrative  of  this  position.     The  truth  is,  there  never  was  a  period' 
when  thinp  were  more  rapidly  finding  their  level  than  at  present;  and' 
we  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times  are  honestly 
dealt  vrith,  they  will  tend  to  the  advant^e  and  happiness  of  evrnj  olasvof 
sQcietjr— ^very  department  of  the  State  viU  .become  less  artificial;  and  if  * 
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ineomes  aie  lowered,  ezpenaee  will  be  lowered  with  them.  The  opentioii  pf 
decreanxig  the  cost  prices  of  raw  materialB,  and  «f  rendering  manufactured 
artides  cheap  by  the  eztennon  of  madiinery,  are  certain  means  of  opening 
new  sources  of  industry.  As  oommeroe  beccmies  more  unrestrainea,  new 
wants  will  be  created ;  and  those  who  have  formerly  only  been  customers  for 
artides  of  neoessityy  will  an  lime  become  consumers  of  luxuries.  That 
a  certain  time  will  be  reoulred  for  bringing  about  these  events,  or  com- 
pleting a  state  of  thLngs  that  we  believe  to  be  now  in  pro^sress,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  individual  suiiering  will,  in  all  like- 
lihood, occur;  but  if  we  li^t  upon  extraordinary  times,  we  must  take  the 
prosperous  and  adverse  circumstances  together;  and  we  deem  it  the  especial, 
although  a  negative  duty,  of  public  men,  not  to  attempt  remedies  where  time 
and  events  alone  can  work  relief.  The  effort  necessarily  creates  impatience, 
and  the  disappointment  consequent  upon  it  produces  exdtement  that,  at  any 
rate,  is  better  avoided.  If  encouragement  nad  not  been  ^ven  to  this  impa- 
tience, in  the  question  of  the  Silk  Trade,  by  the  present  Ministers,  when  they 
came  into  office,  we  are  convinced  that  it  woula  now  be  in  a  different  state 
to  what  it  is.  An  outcry  was  renewed  by  the  silk  manufacturers  when  they 
thou^t  that  they  could  make  it  with  effect ;  and  they  were  but  too  success- 
ful witii  Mr.  Huskisson's  successor,  who  in  a  degree  departed  from  his  syft- 
tem,  to  which  deviation  may  be  attributed,  to  some  extent,  the  present  stag- 
nation in  that  branch  of  industry.  Interference  occurred  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  It  encouraged  the  caviUers  agiunst  li- 
beral commerce;  it  embarrassed  those  who  were  friendly  to  it  in  the  silk 
manufacture,  and  who  were  applying  an  honest  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
competition  against  foreign  riviuiy,  and  showed  to  all  that  Government  were 
not  acting  upon  settled  prindples.  The  conseouence  is,  that  iteration  has 
been  constantly  expected,  and  that  which  all  tne  respectable  houses  in  the 
silk  trade  reqtdre  most — a  permanent  measure,  has  oeen  denied  to  them ; 
they  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  next  year. 
^  The  effects  arising  from  this  and  other  causes  are  well  known  as  to  the 
silk  manufacture.  Its  unsettled  state  has  rendered  masters  rductant  in  pur- 
suing it  with  that  activity  which  they  would  have  done ;  even  those  most 
clamorous  against  the  destruction  of  tiieir  monopoly.  This  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  uncertainty  they 
fed  in  pursuing  thdr  tn^e,  and  which  of  necessity  diecks  those  vigorous 
efforts  which  can  alone  secure  successful  competition,  has,  in  its  result,  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  workmen,  by  producing  a  lessened  demand  for  their  labour; 
and  destruction  of  property,  and  other  excesses,  have  taken  place,  by  reason 
of  which  increased  activity  has  occurred  at  Lyons  within  the  last  month  or 
six  weeks.  English  competition  is  not  at  this  moment  so  much  dreaded  there 
as  it  was.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  transaction  at  present  with  any  other 
view  than  that  of  pointing  out  the  danger  of  attending,  and  at  this  moment 
in  particular,  to  false  representations  and  interested  cDunour.  We  have  but 
little  fear  that  tfie  State  vessel  will  not  right,  but  it  must  be  by  keeping 
her  head  to  the  wind,  and  bjr  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  aTtocetner  ; 
not  by  the  commander  following  the  advice  of  any  one  of  the  crew  who  may 
offer  it,  and  who,  from  interested  motives,  widies  the  course  to  be  changed. 

Great  deviations  from  the  former  line  of  policy  of  this  empire  have  occur- 
red within  these  few  years,  greater  within  tnese  few  mon^ ;  and  if  the  na- 
tional pre-eminence  is  to  be  maintained,  still  more  important  deviations  most 
be  in  prospect  As  to  their  ultimate  success,  everj  thing  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  pursued.  They  must  m  acted  upon  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  uncompromising  prindnle— the  public  good. 

1  o  return  from  tnis  diort  digression  to  the  more  immediate  object  befiwe 
us.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  England  is  in  a  situation  to 
render  it  imperative  upon,  or  even  desirable  for  her  to  encourage  emigration 
upon  a  scale  that  would  have  an  effect  upon  her  population.  As  far  as  partial 
measures  go  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  it  is  useful;  and  at  that  point  it 
appears  to  us  wise  to  stc^,  under  the  especial  situation  of  this  country,  9s  re- 
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gu&M  her  pToepect  of  recovering  from  her  present  partial  embarraegment^  her 
relative  podtion  with  Ireland,  and  various  other  drcumstanoes ;  without 
takiiur  the  benefit,  of  the  doubt  upon  general  reasonings  whether  the  plan 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  relief  that  is  expected.  Temporary  relief  might 
be  afforded  to  some  districts.  The  difficulties  and  privations  that  individuals 
are  struggling  against,  mi^ht  in  certain  instances  be  alleviated,  but  upon  the 
great  scale  we  cannot  believe  that  it  would  worlE  well,  even  allowing  the  ne« 
oessity  for  it  to  exist  in  England  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  insisted 
upoh,  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure. 

Emigration  from  England  at  this  moment  would  only  superinduce  the 
Irish  population  to  come  over  in  greater  numbers ;  and  a  vacuum  of  10,000 
Englishmen  would  be  filled  by  as  many  Irishmen  before  the  emigrants  were 
half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  even  if  the  operation  went  on  simultaneously  in 
Ireland.    The  political  situation  of  that  island  is  very  different  to  that  of 
England,  but  still  we  cannot  think  that  emigration  is  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it.    As  regards  all  national  relations,  Ireland  has  been  hitherto  a 
diaoe,  but  brighter  prospects,  we  hope  and  betieve,  are  in  store  for  her,  and 
rartice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  will  prevail.     In  that  case>  the  capa- 
oilitiee  of  the  country  will  be  brought  out  by  English  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  employment  steadily  present  itself  to  her  starving  and  wretched  popula- 
tion.   Thiss  ^e  are  aware,  will  not  rapidly  occur,  but  if  it  proceed  slowly, 
it  will  be  constantly  reducing  the  sum  of  misery.    But  then,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, a  great  proportion  of  distress  remains  behind,  and  why  not  assist  in 
the  di^|>ersion  of  it  by  emurration  ?    The  degradation  to  which  the  Irish 
peculation  18  reduced  takes  from  them  all  anxiety  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  bmlly  in  any  thioff  like  common  decency,  in  the  very  lowest  acceptation 
of  the  term.    The  Irish  peasant,  in  his  present  state,  only  requires  a  wretdied 
hovel,  without  chimney  or  windows,  and  which  he  divides  with  his  pigs,  to 
place  him  in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to  marry;  and  if  his  fiunily  can  pro- 
cure a  tolerably  ample  supply  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  their  wants  are 
chiefly  supplied.    In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  we  are  not  sanguine  in  the 
opectation  that  emigration  would  militate  against  redundancy  of  popula- 
tion.    The  wretched  cabin  that  has  been  deserted  by  the  emigrant  to  North 
America  would  be  quickly  re-occupied,    llie  miserable  pittance  of  support 
that  he  had  derived,  and  upon  which  he  had  brought  uo  a  naked  and  naif- 
starved  race  of  children,  would  be  seized  by  another  individual,  who  in  his 
turn  would  probably  become  the  father  of  a  family,  and  every  loop-hole  for 
maintenance  that  has  been  left  behind  would  be  eagerly  occupied.    The  true 
way  to  check  an  excess  of  population  is  to  elevate  the  mond  habits  of  the 
people  ;  to  give  them  a  taste  for  the  use  of  articles,  which  to  their  situation 
m  society  are  relative  luxuries ;  in  short,  to  surround  numnage  with  greater 
difficulties,  or  in  other  words,  to  cause  the  bulk  of  the  community  to  require 
more  comforts  before  they  enter  upon  it.    As  the  use  of  these  comforts,  from 
iaiproved  habits,  becomes  more  extended,  the  anxiety  first  to  acquire,  and 
suMequentiy  to  retain  them,  will  create  greater  caution  in  entering  upon 
matrimony.    The  Poor  Laws,  in  their  original  condition,  are  congenial  with 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen.    That  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  protected 
against  the  casualties  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  is  so  just  a  principle,  tiiat  we 
apprehend  very  few,  even  of  the  most  indigent  of  those  who  pay  their  quota 
under  these  laws,  would  widb  to  see  their  original  intention  mterfered  with. 
It  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  which  is  to  be  deprecated ;  and  which  prevents 
in  England  that  wholesome  restraint  upon  individuals  in  entering  into  matri- 
mony whidi  will  always  prove  the  most  certain  check  upon  redundant  popu- 
lation.   The  Poor  Laws,  ab  thev  are  at  present  administered,  are  to  Eng- 
land what  the  poverty  and  wretcnedness  of  the  people  are  to  Ireland,  as  far 
as  marriage  is  oonoemed.    Both  circumstances  encourage  it.    In  the  one 
instance,  a  certain  asylum  is  afforded  to  the  man  and  his  familv  who  cannot 
nMMfitfiin  himselir  and  them,  no  matter  whether  he  be  able-bodied  or  not,  or 
what  has  been  his  improvidence ;  he  either  meets  with  comforts  in  the  poor- 
honae  nearly  equal  to  those  that  his  own  industry  would  afford  him  m  hia 
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own  babiUtion,  or  he  uaappHtd  with  the  neaiui  of  providing  Wmself  with 

them  at  home.  The  young  oachelor.  is  fully  aware  of  this^  and  he  is  conse- 
,  ^neatly  the  leia  anxioue  to  guwd  against  the  chance  of  being  unable  to  aiain- 
tain  a  family ;  and  the  effect  is  to  leave  him  chiefly  to  his  own  indinatidn  as 
to  the  period  of  marriage.  In  the  other  ins^ancej  wants  are  reduced  ao  low 
as  to  present  no  obstMde  to  matrimony.  The  payment  of  a  pro{K>rtion  of 
wages  out  of  the  poor's  rates  in  agricultural  pari&es^  particularly,  is  a  gross 
fraud  upon  those  rate-payers  who  do  not  employ  labourers.  They;  in  £at^, 
are  made  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  those  whose  occupations  require 
labourers,  without  gaining  any  advantage  from  their  services. 

It  is  true,  that  the  present  situation  of  Ireland  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the 
Disfranchisement  Bill  id  increasing  the  general  distress  of  the  population ;  but 
to  what  extent  must  emigration  be  carrie4  to  relieve  even  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  will  suffer  greater  hardships  under  the  operation  of  this  act  than 
thev  had  previously  done  ?  The  fact  is,  the  demand  for  labour  at  this  moment 
.  in  Ireland  is  so  limited,  that  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  any  general  plan  of 
emigration,  the  country  would  in  a  dc^ee  become  depopulated,  for  one  half 
.  of  the  operatives  could  be  dispensed  with.  But  even  if  tnat  could  be  done  by 
a  wish,  with  the  present  prospects  of  Ireland  would  it  be  desirable  ?  For 
any  ffeneral  advantage  to  Ireland,  time,  according  to  our  views,  must  be  given 
for  the  flow  of  English  capital  into  it  j  the  increi^ed  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple arisioff  out  of  that  circumstance,  and  their  consequent  moral  improve- 
ment. This  is  a  slower,  but  we  think  a  mose  certain  process  to  insure  auo- 
oess.  One  great  step  baa.  already  been  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  un- 
employed capital  of  this  country  into  the  Sister  island*  and  if  it  be  followed 
up  by  a  steaay  course  of  ei^hte;ied  policy,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  the  process  will  be  less  tedious  than  at  first  sight  may  appear  probable. 

The  situation  both  of  England  and  Ireland  at  present  is  peculiar — a  want 
of  demand  for  labour  as  severely  felt  in  both  countries.  In  the  former,  we 
can  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  long  continuance  of  the  evil,  provided  a 
mischievous  vacillation  of  policy  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  dream- 
stances  that  is  now  before  us.  Great  Britain  is  every  day  resorting  to 
sounder  principles  than  she  has  hitherto  acted  upon.  She  will  meet  with 
man^  interruptions  in  her  progress,  but  if  she  persist  steadfastly  in  main- 
taining those  principles  which  alone  will  enable  her  to  continue  in  her  pre- 
sent proud  station,  France  and  every  other  country  must  follow  in  her  tnu^ ; 
imperious  necessity  will  drive  them  into  it,  even  should  the  intellects  of 
their  statesmen  be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  see  their  own.  national  interests  sufli- 
dently  dear  for  them  voluntarily  to  enter  upon  it. 

We  have  now  very  shortly  j^^ven  our  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  emigration, 
and  although  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  exertions  with  regard  to 
it.  If  those  exeitions  should  not  lead  to  any  immediate  result,  thev  must 
nevertheless  be  collaterally  useful,  and  we  mistake  if  they  will  not  be  ap* 
predated  at  a  period,  when  his  biffoted  political  adversaries  and  their  vul- 
gar taunts  are  together  buried  in  omivion. 
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The  Vinegar  Merchant. 

The  trumpet  of  Fame  has  exalted  thy  name, 
To  thee  Afno's  hero  in  glory  must  bow : 

Not  Hannibal's  self,  thou^  an  eminent  elf. 
Was  half  so  sueceasful  a  warrior  as  thou. 

His  doings  the  pa^  of  Livy  display ; 

.    Thy  liquid  attamments  spread  wider  and  quicker  ; 

By  vinegar  he  through  the  Alps  made  his  way, 
But  thou  through  the  world  by  the  very  same  liquor. 


(66) 

SKitCHBS  or  TRATBLLINO   KANNBRS  AND  8O0IBTY* 

Avomi  tbe  subjects  of  coiiversatioa  started  between  trayeller^ 
abroad,  to  wile  away  the  tedious  hours  of  a  long  evening  at  an  aubergCfi 
or  beguile  the  delay  caused  by  the  pelting  rain  on  a  dreary  tract,  that 
of  tbe  morals  of  other  lands  sometimes  comes  on  the  carpet.  la  tbe 
course  of  discussion^  it  is.  found  that  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  many  of 
the  company  have  materially  altered  since  they  left  their  own  shores ; 
that  tbe  virtue  of  one  territory  has  been  unaccountably  exalted^  the 
vices  of  another  furiously  enlarged.  It  has  excited  surprise  how  these 
errors  of  opinion  should  have  so  long  and  so  generally  passed  current^ 
when  so  many  strangers  travel  incessantly  to  investigate  manners, 
babitSy  and  passions,  as  ihey  prevail  out  of  their  own  land*  Much  must 
be  allowed  for  prejudice,  so  long  cherished  that  tbe  most  stubborn  facta 
can  scarcely  remove  it ;  much  for  the  proneness  the  many  feel  to  fpUow 
the  train  of  views  and  feelings  of  tbe  more  acute  and  arbitrary  few  wha 
have  gone  before  them. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to   decry  the  morals  of  our  French 
neighbours  as  notoriously  bad,  and  to  laud  those  of  the  tranquil  and 
secluded  Swiss  as  good,  par  ^welknct.    To  both  of  these  established 
opinions  there  are  an  infinite  number  of.  exceptions,  more  especially  to 
tbe  latter.     To  tbe  old  saying  fCMt  (Targent,  poinf  d^  Suisse^  may  be 
added — **  seek  not  purity  in  tbe  land  where  it  is  professed,  as  well  seek 
it  in  a  monastery.*'     Many  instances  may  be  given  of  this,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ;  though  contrary,  in  its  details,  to  tbe 
taste  of  those  who  see  only  innocence  and  simplicity  in  Alpine  mannersi 
and  end  their  tours  with  the  most  delightful  predilections  for  the  people. 
In  a  sweet  village  near  Thoun,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  was  a  very 
handsome  paysanne^  one  of  the  five  daughters  of  a  bricklayer :  beauty  is 
rare  in  tbe  Cantons,  both  in  mountain  and  vallev,  so  that  the  attractions 
of  thia  girl  paved  the  way  to  her  speedy  celebrity.     She  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  an  affluent  family  of  Berne,  that  treated  her  with  extreme 
kindness,  and  regarded  her  in  a  light  rather  above  tbe  station  of  a  do« 
mestic.     They  had  an  only  son,  who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  this 
woman,  and  contrary   to  Swiss  ideas  in  general  on  these  subjects, 
^  a  hundred  louis  dor  more  or  less  will  often  break  off  an  engage- 
ment,  if  tbe  fair  possessing  them  meets  the  lover's  eye  a  few  weeks 
before  be  is  to  wed  another,)  he  resolved  to  marry  her.    The  parents 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  proposal,  and  he  was  driven  to  adopt  the 
alternative  of  waving  tbe  ceremony,  as  the  fair  paysamie  did  not  testify 
any  stern  scruples.    She  was  maintained  by  her  lover  in  comfort  and 
even  splendour,  and  the  young  Bernois  continued  entirely  devoted  to 
his  passion.     The  steps  of  this  woman  through  life  were  doomed  to  be 
marked  with  tragical  events ;  and  were  any  Swiss  endowed  with  dramatic 
power,  they  would  furnish  a  sufficiently  impassioned  and  varied  sub* 
ject.    In  spite  of  the  attachment  and  study  of  the  youth  to  gratify  her 
m  every  thing,  she  either  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  to  inspire  one 
flame  alone,  or  else  his  own  ardent  feelings  made  him  jealous  on  slight 
causes.     He  was  jealous,  however,  with  all  tbe  fury  of  an  Italian, 
though  this  fury,  instead  of  being  turned  on  his  mistress,  was  directed, 
nnfiyrtunately,  solely  against  himself.    One  day  be  came  resolved  on 
deadly  pmrpotes  to  her  door,  being  well-armed,  and  having  an  idea  that 
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he  should -find  the  object  of  his  su^icions  in  company  irith  that  of  hia 
love.    They  proved  to  be  vain,  as. she  was  discovered  sitting  alone  ^nd 
tranquil.    The  infuriated  Swiss  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  fired 
at  her,  inflicting  only  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which,  together  with  the  af- 
fright, caused  her  to  fall  helpless  on  the  floor.     Persuaded  he  had  slain 
the  fair  paysanncy  he  retreated  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  heroically 
blew  his  brains  out  with  the  remaining  pistol.     The  anguish  of  the* 
parents  may  be  conceived,  for  he  was  their  only  child.     The  now  lonely 
object  of  his  afifection,  instead  of  losing  her  time  in  vain  regrets  and  la- 
mentations, determined,  with  the  true  feeling  of  her  country,  to  draw 
some  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  circumstance.     She  accordingly 
brought  an  action  against  the  parents  for  the  wonnd  inflicted  on  her  by 
the  son,  and  the  confinement  that  resulted  from  ir.    Strange  to  say,  the 
former  agreed  to  allow  her  an  annual  income,  in  order  to  hush  the  pro- 
ceedings.   Covered  with  the  eclat  of  this  tragical  event,  she  was  no 
sooner  recovered,  than  she  resolved  oh  fresh  conquests.     Her  personal 
attractions,  and  the  notoriety  so  lately  conferred,  rendered  this  no  difli- 
cult  circumstance,  in  a  town  the  morals  of  which  are  so  1^  as  at  Berne. 
A  wine  merchant,  in  good  circumstances,  and  a  native  of  the  place,  was 
a  successor  in  the  attachment  of  this  woman,  whose  extravagance 
profusion,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  brongfas  hn»  tp  wmn 
bankruptcy.     When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  tnpply  the  profusion  of 
the  fair  paysanney  who  seemed  to  regard  all  the  good  things  of  this  life 
as.  made  only  for  her  enjoyment,  she  withdrew  her  countenance  firom 
him.     The  Bemois  merchant  was  unable  to  endure  the  separation ;  he 
strove  in  vain  against  the  hardness  of  his  fate ;  and  then,  to  end  at- 
once  his  sufferings  and  his  love,  he  also  blew  his  brains  oa/L    These 
events  caused  great  notice^  as  they  were  so  unuaval  in  the  annals  of 
Swiss  history,  political  or  domestic ;  it  being  very  rare  for  love  to  pos- 
sess so  absorbing  an  influence  on  the  mmA  in  this  country,  as  to  induce 
a  man  to  forego  life,  liberty,  and  above  all,  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
property,  merely  for  a  sentimental  afiection.     Werter,  it  is  true,  is 
read,  but  who  ever  heard  of  his  example  being  fiAiwed  in  this  land 
before  ?  it  absolutely  filled  the  natives  mA  astonishment.     Where  di- 
vorces take  place  with  such  cordial  good-will  on  so  many  occasions, 
and  are  countenanced  by  the  law — where  love  is  lost  and  renewed,  and 
lost  again,  by  this  calm,  calculating  people,  in  whose  eye  the  glitter- 
ing louis  d'or  has  infinitely  more  charms  than  Cupid  or  his  mother — it 
might  well  excite  surprise  and  deep  comment,  that  two  men  of  note 
should  be  so  desperate  in  folly  as  to  send  thenaselves  into  the  other 
world  for  a  light  and  changeable  love.     The  Swiss  have  been  patriots, 
and  flaming  ones,  though  now  no  more  so,  and  as  such  have  justly  and 
conspicuously  figured  in  history ;  but  who  ever  thought,  either  in  the 
drama  or  in  the  tale,  of  making  them  figure  as  dying  and  despairing 
lovers — as  helpless  subjects  of  the  sof^  sweet  passion,  of  contemning  all 
things  for  its  sake — riches,  glory,  life,  &c. !     The  thing  would  carry 

contradiction  in  the  face  of  it ;  but  these  events  prove,  as  Lord  B 

once  observed,  that  there  are  things  at  times,  in  real  life,  wilder  and  more 
strange  than  the  wildest. romance.  Previous  to  the  last  circumstance, 
the  object  of  these  violent  deeds  had  returned  to  the  village  of  Thoun, 
near  the  homeof  hc^r  fathers  ;  where,  installed  in  a  good  dwelling,  she 
continued  to  receive  the  incense  and  adoration  of  admirers,  neither 
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ib«BDed:lbr  her  scandalous  life^  nor  for  the  fatal  events  to  which  it  had 
led ;  and  at  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  latter,  who  happened  to  be  a 
man  of  greater  note  than  those  she  had  destroyed^  was  allowed  by  the 
magistrates  often  to  come  to  Berne,  although  she  had  been  exiled  some 
time  before  to  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues;  and  tliis  distinguished  in- 
dividual went  weekly  to  the  authorities  to  obtain  permission  that  so 
shameless  a  character  should  enter  gates  where  neither  corruption  nor 
an  enemy's  foot  once  dared  to  come.  That  these  things  should  take 
place  in  a  land  of  such  extreme  and  strict  morality,  may  well  be  matter 
of  surprise ;  but  the  boasted  purity,  as  well  as  glory,  of  the  land,  is  a 
thing  now  of  record  and  remembrance,  but  not  of  practice. 

At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  Lake  of  Thoun,  in  a  retired 
and  desolate  site,  was  an  old  and  cheerless»looking  dwelling.  It  was 
full  of  empty  and  miserable  apartments ;  the  walls  and  floors  seemed 
more  suited  to  hold  a  captive  fiar  thek  imBaasv  ihtm  a  msb  of  large  for- 
tune uad.mfBi^mlSfUig  tdebilcy.  Near  the  dwelling  was. a  still,  marshy, 
and  green-looking  lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  no  feeling  of  romance  could 
kindle,  no  beautiAil  imagination  could  repose ;  high  mountains  rose  close 
on  each  side,  and  inclosed  this  sad  and  religious  retreat.  It  deserves 
die  latter  sypeilarimiy  on  account  of  the  wealthy  and  zealous  individual 
who  for  two  years  made  it  his  abode,  with  the  view  chiefly  of  enlight- 
ening the  natives  of  Switzerland  in  respect  to  their  best  interests.  To 
accoBoplish  thia  end»  neither  time,  nor  zeal,  nor  expense,  was  spared ; 
private  visits,  as  well  aa  dm  cnrcalalsasi  ol  paasphlHt,  were  reaoned  to. 
There  was  self* denial,  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  displayed  in  the  resolu* 
tion  to  pass  two  years  in  a  place  like  this,  in  the  sole  purpose  of  doing, 
good  to  others.  Dreary  and  solitary ;  three  or  four  poor  cottages  near 
by,  tenanted- by  coarse  Swiss  peasants ;  not  one  intellectual  being  with- 
in reach,  hi  or  near  ;  what  could  induce  a  man  of  fine  education  and 
superior  family  to  bury  himself  there- for  so  long  a  time?  Had  he  been 
an  ardent  lover  of  Nature,  the  fixing  on  so  remote  a  place  of  abode  had 
not  been  so  extraordinary,  as,  though  it  possessed  no  beauty  in  itself, 
waauf  of  tbemoet  glorious  scenes  of  Switzerland  were  within  a  short 
distance*  The  Jongfrau,  and  its  grand  attendant  mountains,  were  s6en 
exquisitely,  by  advancing  a  few  miles  only  from  the  retreat ;  the  lovely 
scenery  of  the  Lake  of  Thoun  and  its  shores  were  also  close  at  hand ; 
but  these  occupied  a  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the  recluse.  Hia 
great  and  constant  aim,  by  night  and  day,  it  might  be  said,  was  to  in- 
still purer  and  more  correct  views  and  feelings  of  religion,  as  he  deemed 
it,  into  the  minds  of  the  natives,  of  low  as  well  as  of  high  rank.  With 
thia  purpose  was  mingled,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  thirst  to  inspire  others 
with  his  own  peculiar  sentiments :  he  was  one,  though  the  chief  one,  of 
a  small  and  compact  body,  that  made  for  some  years  determined,  and,  as 
the  event,  proved,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  scatter  truth,  and  to  make 
proselytes  both  far  and  near.  The  effect  these  efforts  have  produced  in ' 
Swita^land  will  be  mentioned  hereafter ;  but  it  was  a  peculiar  instance 
bow  far  devotedness  to  a  beloved  cause  will  carry  a  man,  to  induce  him 
to  reside  willingly  and  exultingly  for  two  years  in  a  dreary  Swiss  soli- 
tude, one  of  the  saddest  and  most  unattractive  in  the  whole  land.  There 
are  spots,  and  **  neither  few  nor  far  between,"  of  singular  loveliness, 
which  an  eye  of  taste  might  fix  on,  though  human  steps  seldom  came 
there,  and  the  voice  of  intelligence  and  the  charms  of  society  could 
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Ufffett  be  known  or  l^ard.  Bat  heM»  the  4»1id»  daUt'||ne»kk«;  Am 
wild,  unlovely  mouatains  that  incleeed,  like  etwnal  barrien»  tke  poor, 
friendless  abode ;  the  few  beings  that  ever  passed  by ;  the  remoteness ;. 
the  very  chill,  penurious  look  of  the  many  chambers  that  had  aeven 
koovn  a  wealthy  tenant  before-^U  were  sufBcieiit  to  bid  the  foot  ^ 
the  atranger  retreat,  and  tarry  not<  Yet,  with  aoroewhat  the  same  leel-* 
ing,  perhaps,  that  earnest  CadioKcs  have  chosen  deserts  and  dreartneaa 
for  the  companions  of  their  religious  progress  and  enjoyment,  he  chotfn 
a  plaee  where  no  luxury  either  of  eye,  ear,  or  of  any  sense,  oould  eooae  $ 
where  no.  perpetual  fbresu,  that  are  so  common  in  die  land,  waved- 
around — no  everlasting  glaciers  cast  back  the  glittering  ra3r8  of  tbesnft*— 
no  river  rushed  by  in  iu  freshness  and  power,  or  lake,  save  the  One 
that  spread  before  the  windows,  like  the  unhappy  waters  of  Letk^^ 
the  contemplation  of  which  from  day  to  day  was,  in  truth,  sufficiaot  ta 
eause  a  forgetfulnesa  of  joy,  past  or  present,  but  not  of  disappoint 
ment  or  sorrow. 

.  From  this  deep  solitude  issued  many  a-  voices  that  caUed  (aa  lar  and 
as  loudly. as  the  press,  and  a  few  zealous  agents  could  enable  it  to  call) 
the  people  of  the  land  to  awake  from  their  errors  of  sentiment  and  in- 
sensibility of  feeling.  Some  listened  to  the  voice,  and  foUowed  it  wkb 
the  same  earnestness  that  men  awake  from  long-cherished  and  too  tran** 
quil  and  apathetic  feelings,  to  those  which  are  new,  and  far  more  vivid 
and  exciting.  Although  the  success  did  not  answer  the  expectation  of 
those  individuals  who  gave  so  much  time  and  expense  to  promote  it ; 
yet,  after  their  final  departure  to  their  own  country,  the  seeds  that  wnre 
aown  flourished. 

The  eflfects  of  this  institution,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  spesad  far 
and  wide  in  the  sealous  and  increasing,  though  perfecdy  novel,  body  of 
people  called  the  Momiers.    Sectarianism  of  this  kind  was  a  thing  hi^ 
therio  unknown  in  Switzerland,  and  has  oommenoed  within  a  very  few 
years.     It  began  at  first,  like  Methodism  in  finglsnd,  by  the  assam*' 
bling  of  a  few  sealous  people  together  to  talk  over  tbsir  peculiar  aad 
fiivourite  sentiments,  and  to  Worship  in  private.    But  a  spirit  like  this 
could  not  be  long  confined  within  narrow  bounds ;  those  who  cherished 
if,  Mieved  it  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  communicate  it  to  otlMis. 
Some. of  the  ministers,  chiefly  young  men,  by  degrees  joined  the  party# 
aad  gave  influence  and  authority  to  its  proceedings.    Their  meetings 
often  took  place  in  the  evening,  at  the  houses  of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  individuals,  of  whom  an  English  lady  held  the  chiefast 
rank.    These  religious,  sairies  possessed  for  their  society  an  enchant- 
ing sweetness ;  their  feelings  were  enthnsiastie,  and  their  senttmentn 
novel  and  aspiring.    The  Government  began  at  last  to  think  it  time -to 
interfore ;  and  this  despotic  interference  htd  the  usud  effect  of  all  per* 
secntioas,  of  adding  fiiel  to  die  cause  it  sought  to  auppress.    Tke  name 
of  Momiers,  which,  signifies  fools,  was  given  to  these  zealous  people; 
and  the  Lutheran  nuaistera  who  had  joined  in  their  eoaversalions  and 
Mligioas  exercisesy  were  threatened  widi  suspension  and  exilob     la  thia 
state  of  things,  the  oppression  tliat  was  heaped  on  tbein  was  softened 
hy  the  counsels,  encouragements)- and  consolationB  commuAioaled  firom 
Bogland  by  the  founders,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  of  ti^e  new. 
do^rines ;  thoae  sowers  of  the  seed  which  was  now  ripening  in  spite  of 
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die  atorm  .aQ4  tenpast  .tjhat  descended  on  tlieiaa*  To  laeD  wbo  place 
their  chief  delight  and  ambitioii,  among  .other  better  motives^  in  being 
thus  the  cbie&  of  a  .zealoue  and  enthumsfic  sect,  that  drank  in  their 
opinions  with  greediness,  it  was  sweet  to  hear  of  sueh  devotion  and  re- 
solution for  the  causf.  They  were  wealthy*  and  ihey  did  not  ^uflfer  it 
to  languish  ipr  want  of  means ;  and  the  exiled  ministers  found  thai -the 
poverty  and  destitution  to  which  they  were  reduced  were  not  left. with- 
out resources*  The  measuifes  of  the  govermnsnts  on  the  lake  of  Geneva 
became  tyrannical  in  the  extreme :.  numbers,  of  individiials  of  both  aexesi 
poor  as  well  as  affluent,  were  committed  to 'prison*  Private  assembliesi 
iairScM  for  pious  pi|rposes»  were,  absolutely  forbidden  by  a  decree;  but 
they  were  not  suppressed.  Hew  was  it  possible  to  suppress  an  aadent 
and  simple  body  of  people,  who  deemed  it  their  absolute  duty,  ae.  wiell 
as  delight^  to  meet  together,  though  the  dungeon  or  the  stake  were  the 
alternative  ?  And  they  did  not  stop  here ;  but  in  th^  full  tide  and  exul- 
tation of  a  new  creed,  they  went  from  house  to  house^  both  men  and 
women,. exhorting  and  entreating  the  careless  and  supine  to  join  them* 
.Several  miiusters,  who  were  established  in  comfortable  ^'  eur^/'  and  had 
^joyed  a  good  reputation,  were  banished  from  their  situations^  exiled 
from  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and*  forbidden  to  return,  under  penalty 
and  imprisonment :  they  were  previously. required  to  premiae  tliat  they 
would  never  again  countenance  or'  associate  with  the  rising  and  seeta^ 
rian  Momiers,  ai|d  on  their  refusal,  were  ejected  as  summarily  as  the 
ininisiers  of  our  own  Charles's  day. 

Such  is  at  this  time  the  state  of  things:  secretly,  silently,  and  fiMt» 
these  Swiss  methodists  advance  in  their  career  of  proselytiBm ;  their 
meetings  are  hdd  in  the  qigl^t  with  closed  doorji,  like  those  of  the 
primitive  Christians.-  When  they  are  all  assembled^  they- converse 
en  the  i^ate  of  their  own  hope,  faith)  and  enjoyment,  sing  "moving^ 
neltiag  h^mns,"  and  then  depart  quietly  to  ^eir  homes.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  these  assemblies  have. been  broken  into  by  the 
pohee;  apd  ladies  even  have  been,  without  benefit  of  seat  or  oJergy, 
committed  to  durance.  But  in  vain ;  for  within  the  space  of  three  or 
lour  years,  since  these  sentiments  wer ^  iSrst  started  4knd  discussed  ie  a 
friendly  manner  at  Lausanne,  they  have  spread  wiUi  amasing  rapiditT 
and. success  on  every  side.  From  the  Ipwer  ranks  they  have  asoended 
to  the  upper.;  the  judge,  the  magistrate,  and  the  merchant,  are*  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  them.  A*  their  :nnmbeFS  increase  liailyv  their 
means  increase  also,  as  well  as  their  confidence;  -they. are  new  able,  in 
more  than  one  situation,  to  maintain  their  own  winister* ;  and  though 
the  public  exercise  of  thei^r  worship  is  absolutely  forbidden,  there  nre 
times  when  it  is  ventured  on,  and  in  private  not  a  week  elapses^  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Canton  de  Vai^d,  without  several  assemblies; 
!fl\e  minister's  arrival  at  the.  place  from  his  own  distant  residenoe« is 
/parefuUy  J^ept  a.secret  from  all  but  the  members ;  the*  large  roctan  is 
well  lighted  (for  it  is  night,  and  every  mosoent  passes  ranxionsly  by), 
while  Sue  assembly^  of  both  ^exes,  the  men  ranged  ononeside  and  die 
women  on  the  other^  sit  in  silence.  .He  enters  at  last;  to  their  "great 
joy,  an  inspiring  hymn  ^s  sung,  and  h^  commences  im  animating  and 
iopasaioned  discourse,  quite  exteinporaoeous,  and  addressed  chiefly  to 
the  feelings  of  hie  audience.    Sighs  and  tears,  looks  of  iiaptinre  as  weH 
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hM  of  mourning,  often  follow,  and  the  zeal  thus  kindled  has  not  time  to 
subside  ere  a  few  days  brings  another  exciting  and  beloved  ser* 
Vice.  The  real  sufierers  by  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the  Qoyemmentf 
have  been  exited  and  ejected  ministers,  who  are  now  compelled  to  live 
in  the  Netherlands  or  in  Germany^  and  consider  themselves  as  victims 
to  persecution.  They  have  lost  a  sufficient  income,  a  situation  that  was 
lasting,  and  are  now  cast  on  the  stream.  There  was  certainly  much  of 
the  severe  and  gloomy  spirit  of  Calvin  in  the  measures  resorted  to  in 
order  to  suppress  the  new  sect:  it  ia  strange  the  Swiss  authorities 
should  not  hkve  better  understood  the  human  mind  and  character,  than 
to  think  that  menaces  and  imprisonment  could  stifle  religious  enthu- 
siasm. They  have  proved,  in  this  instance,  the  cradle  from  which  it 
has  sprung  forth  with  new  and  unconquerable  vigour.  This  cause  is 
not  like  the  transient  and  vehement  system  of  the  celebtated  Krudener, 
who  was  also  expelled  the  Cantons  a  few  years  since  for  promulgating 
her  wild  sentiments.  She  was  too  lofty  and  refined  a  visionary  to  seize 
on  the  feelings  of  the  common  people,  who  could  not  enter  into  her 
mysticism  or  share  in  her  transports.  The  effect  she  produced  was  short- 
lived, and  her  cause  faded  away  for  want  of  zealous  supporters.  But 
this  system  of  the  Momiers,  though  perfectly  simple>  is  concentrated  and 
strong,  and  bears  with  it  the  very  elements  of  success  and  victory.  Na 
lofty  or  peculiar  revelations  are  claimed ;  no  member  is  exalted  high 
above  the  rest  for  surprise  or  imitation ;  but  the  minister  and  the  poor- 
est of  the  people,  the  avocat  and  the  paysan,  the  lady  and  the  washer* 
woman,  all  meet  alike  on  the  same  kindred  soil,  drink  of  the  same 
fountains  of  inspiration  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  speak  of  their 
hopes,  fears,  aiid  triumphs  with  mutual  sympathy  and  tnutual  kindness. 
All  feel  that  they  are  embarked  on  the  same  troubled  but  exciting 
course,  that  the  same  tide  wafts  them  onward  for  good  or  for  ill ;  for 
the  system  is  a  purely  spiritual  one,  and  also  an  eminently  social  one. 
The  interests  of  the^  society  are  admirably  served  by  the  private  and 
earnest  visits  of  the  female  members  to  families  and  individuals  ;  they 
enter  with  an  air  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  being  seated,  commence  a 
touching  and  earnest  address  on  the  subject  of  the  best  and  highest  in- 
tecests.  Two  or  three  of  their  books  and  pamphlets  are  not  forgotten, 
and  are  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  bearer.  They  have  already  their 
own  hjrmn-books ;  many  of  the  pieces  are  of  original  composition,  and 
do  no  discredit  to  the  genius  of  the  composer ;  and  treatises  also,  ex- 
planatory of  their  sentiments,  touching  on  the  darkness  that  shrouds  too 
much  of  the  land,  the  supineness  that  lulls  the  spirits  of  its  people, 
the  errors  of  sentiment  that  mark  them  to  be  in  a  degenerated  state  oF 
belief,  and  so  on.  No  Quaker,  however,  can  be  more  unassuming  or 
persevering  than  these  female  disciples,  whom  the  rest  of  the  natives 
call  .Quixotes,  and  regard  with  dislike;  but  if  success  is  the  test  of  a 
good  cause,  they  have  it,  and  will  reap  it  in  future  years  still  more 
abundantly.  The  dry,  cold,  comfortless  system  of  Calvin  &lls  every 
day  before  these  humble  but  untired  and  determined  innovators — the 
Socinianism  that  has  thrown  its  blasting  shadow  over  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  begins  to  give  way  before  the  sure  yet  noiseless  march  of  the  ob- 
scure Momiers.  A  few  years  more,  and  they  will,  most  probably,  be 
a  powerftil  and  flourishing  body  of  people ;  and  the  recluse  at  the  feet  of 
the  wild  mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  sad  and  marshy  lake,  will  not 
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fdeem  thai  he  spent  his  two  years  of  devoted  seclusion  in  vain.  It  is  not 
Blwjfja  difficult,  by  dint  of  earnest,  well-timed^  and  devoted  efforts,  to 
Hkidle  t&e  flame  of  religious  seal  even  in  the  dullest  lands ;  and  vain  are 
4!he  laws,  nr  chains,  or  dungeons  of  cpmmonwealths  or  of  tyrants  to 
calm  or  extinguish  it. 


VACCINATION    RIGHTLY   CONSIDERED.* 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  show  the  protective  influence  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  thereby  to  prove  the  blessed  advantages  which  the  Jennerian  dis- 
c»very  has  afforaed,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and  conflicting  doubts 
lately  thrown  upon  it  by  the  ignorant.  The  following  observations  are  far- 
ther submitted  with  a  view  to  strengthen  public  confidence,  by  assisting  in 
the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  ordained  by  Providence  as 
an  antidote  to  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and  loathsome  diseases  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  exposed.  For  it  concerns  every  community  throughout  the 
world,  and  annually  preserves  life,  health,  and  beauty,  to  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  British  £mpire. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  state,  that  the  cow-pock  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  grease  of  the  horse,  a  disease  peculiar 
to  the  heel  and  leg.  or  more  commonly  to  the  fetlock  joint  of  that  animal ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  "  persons  who  had  been  affected  with  the  matter  d 
grease,  were  in  a  great  measure  unsusceptible  of  small-pox.  This  disease, 
however,  has  nearly  been  extinguished  by  the  improvements  introduced  int6 
veterinary  practice.  By  the  scientific  lights  of  comparative  anatomy,  phy- 
sifdogy,  (memistry,  and  medicine,  the  practical  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  horse  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  human  n>ecies;  and  deanliness,  neces- 
ssrily  one  of  the  first  principles  in  surgery,  is  now  more  strictly  enforced. 
If  this  disease  be  the  foundation  of  the  vesicle  in  the  cow,  the  combined 
action  of  such  co-operating  causes  must  have  materially  diecked  the  com- 
munication of  tiie  disease  of  the  horse  to  the  udder  of  the  cow,  and  mry  pro- 
bably account  for  the  comparative  variety  of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  This  falla- 
dous  origin  of  the  vaccine  pustule  has  been  thus  alluded  to  out  of  courtesy  to 
a  generaBy-received  opinkm,  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  great  Dr.  Jenner ; 
and  it  may  be  here  observed^  that  a  favourite  theory  is  too  frequentiy  pur- 
sued with  a  degree  of  pertinacious  adherence,  that  neither  ai^^ument  nor 
ocular  demonstration  can  remove ;  the  vision^  phantom  obscures  the  light 
of  reason,  and  the  hobby  is  ridden  till  it  falls. 

The  disease  of  the  cow,  however,  is  tui  generis,  and  is  propagated  alone  in 
that  animal,  more  commonly  showing  itself  in  the  spnnf  ,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  breaking  out  in  the  nerd,  when  the  grease  of  the  horse  is  unknowii 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  foUowinj^  highly-interesting  experiments,  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Seweil,  Assistant  Professor  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Coll^,  irresistibly 
prove  that  sudi  an  origin  is  founded  in  error,  '^  the  mere  baseless  fsbric  of  a 
vision."  Any  prejudice,  therefore,  arising  from  such  an  opinion  should  be  at 
once  dispelled.  Mr.  Sewell  informs  me  that  he  was  a  witness,  many  years 
ago,  to-  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Rcnral  Veterinary  College,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Jenner,  Dr.  WoodvUle*  Mr.  Wachsell,  and  Mr.  Turner,  with  a 
view  to  produce  the  vaccine  disease'  in  the  teats  of  a  cow.  The  matter  of 
grease  was  immediately  taken  from  the  horse,  and  variously  applied  to  the 
udders,  by  long-con^ued  friction,  punctures,  scarifications,  and  by  scratch- 
ing the  surface  with  a  needle ;  and  from  these  severe  trials,  neither  inflam- 
mation nor  any  affection,  resembling  a  pock,  resulted. 

We  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  small-pox  contagion.    In 
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imciMit  authoiB,  it  is  deacribad  w  originating  from  •  diaeaw  in  tho  hoiji  gi  die 
oamel;  but  sucli  an  associatioii  is  p^haps  very  qaestionable,  and  requires  a 
confirmation  from  modern  inquiry. 

The  diseasd  among  cows  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  when  it  breaks  out, 
unless  the  farmer  i^  on  his  guard,  it  will  rapidly  eictend  itself  throughout  the 
herd,  being  conveyed  from  one  cow  to  the  othcJk'  by  the  milkmaid's  handling 
the  teat,  this  aflfection  being  incident  Only  to  that  part  of  the  animal.  It  is 
iometimes  discovered  in  the  early  stage  by  the  kicking  or  restiveness  of  the 
cow  when  the  udder  is  attempted  to  be  drawn :  to  dieck  its  progress,  the 
diseased  subject  is  usually  separated,  without  delay,  from  her  companions, 
aad  one  person  is  appointed  to  milk  her.  The  milkmaids  thus  receiving  the 
in^Kjtion  on  their  hands  and  arms,  ^ve  rise,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to 
the  idea  of  vaccination.  In  all  the  dairy  counties,  such  persons  were  selected 
to  attend,  as  nurses,  those  patients  who  were  ill  and  aying  of  smali^pox,  it 
luring  been  traditionally  known  that  they  were  invulnerable  to  variolation. 

A  fanner,  bearing  the  name  of  Benjamin  Jesty,  residing  in  Downshay,  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  reasoning  upon  this  fact,  determined  to  try  the  eifects  of  vaocioa 
inecolation  on  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  sons.  He  accordSnglv  armed  a 
needle  from  the  vesicle  on  the  teat  of  the  cow,  and  operated  on*  the  back  of 
his  hand.  This  experiment  took  place  in  1 774,  at  least  thirty  years  b^fbre 
Dr.  Jenner  becikme  Uie  great  promulgator  of  vaccination.  In  the  year  180^ 
Mr.  B.  Jesty  and  one  'of  his  sons  came  to  London,  at  the  request  of  the  me« 
dioal  board  of  the  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  and  an  excellent  por^ 
trait  was  taken  of  the  former  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Sharpe,  as  well  ae  an  engtaving 
by  Mr.  W.  Bay^  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  many  of  its  former  goyeiv 
nors.  On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  persevere  in  his  plan  of  inocoiation, 
he  replied — ''That  he  was  so  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  inhabitants  cf 
the  village^  for  introducing  a  beStidl  disease  into  his  family,  that  he  gave  it 
np^  and  tiiought  no  more  about  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  however,  he  had 
the  highest  confidence  in  its  vidiie  as  a  sabstitute  for  small-pox,  and  rejoiced 
to  find  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  faculty."  Subsequent  to  this  vaccina* 
tion,  neither  he  nor  his  family  took  the  small-pox.  In  order,  however,  to 
ascertain  whetfa^  they  were  secure  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years^  Jesty  and 
his  §OTk,  at  the  desire  of  the  Board,  were  revaocmated,  three  punctures  havinfg 
been  indicted  in  each  arm,  a  practice  invariably  followed  in  this  institutioa, 
-*(but  more  of  this  hereafter,)— the  operation  wad  followed  by  premature  and 
irregular  vesiclen,  attended  by  itching,  which  died  off  in  a  fow  days,  satisfao^ 
torij^  demonstrating,  that  even  the  original  inoculation  by  the  needle  had 
not  iCM  its  protective  infinence.  The  description  given  by  Mr.  Jesty  of  the 
progress  of  the  vesicle  in  each  case  was  truly  characteristic,  and  the  rigoroaa 
trialB  he  and  his  son  had  undergone  clearly  proved  that  they  were  not  sus- 
ceptible of  small-pox  contagion. 

Farmer  Jesty  was  then  in  his  70th  year,  and  on  being  interrogated  bov 
often  the  disease  prevailed  among  cows,  he  replied,  ''That  it  waa  bv  no 
means  a  common  or  frequent  occurrence ;  he  had  only  seen  tiie  complaint 
three  times  during  his  lif<B^  and  that  it  had  happened  about  once  in' two 
or  three-and-twenty  years.  Or  thereaway." 

During  the  year  1828,  the  Board  of  the  National  Vacdne  Establishment 
made  numerous  inquiries,  through  their  extensive  correspondence  with  prac« 
titioners  in  all  the  dairy  counties  of  England,  and  no  tidings  could  be  learned 
of  the  disease  in  the  cow,  whence  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having  been 
lost  during  a  certain  interval ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  generosity  and  hunia*^ 
intyof  Government,  supported  by  the  laudable  and  active  aseal  of  the  |enH> 
tlemen  who  form  the  Board,  the  nation  might  have  been  altogether  deprived 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  this  happy  discovery.  The  vast  and  daily 
demand  upon  tiie  board  for  lymph,  from  ^U  parts  of  the  United  Empire; 
affords  adoitional  proof  of  the  scardty  of  the  original  disease ;  and  it 'was  a 
very  providential  circumstance  that  a  supply  was  forthwith  attainable,  at  a 
time'jrkea  the  scientifro  practitioners  of  this  vast  metropolis  were  so  eag^er  in 
examining  the  practical  value  of  vaccine  inocidalioa. 
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The  dkiMMB  ii  iu»t  confined  to  the  herda  of  thk  oountry,  hut  has  long  been 
loiowii  on  the  Continent,  m  Aaa  Minor^  and  in  many  other  remote- parts  of 
tiie  world.  Enghuid^  DosseBon^  the  honour  of  the  dieeoTery  of  the  immortal 
Jenner^  eontkraes  to  oiifuae  its  benefit  to  all  oountriea,  as  appears  by  the 
numerous  foreign  applications  to  the  National  Establishment. 
>  It  is  a  curious  fact^  that  the  lymph  still  employed  was  taken  from  the  oov 
fn  the  year  1799,  by  the  late  ur.  George  Pearson,  founder  of  the  Original 
Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  vaccination,  rapidly  af- 
forded means,  of  disBeminating  this  inestimable  Uessiog  to  the  poorer  rlntmce 
ffi  fiociety,  and  thereby  of  gratifying  the  anxious  importunities  of  the  faculty. 
The  navy  and  army  were  also  supplied  by  an  order  from  Government.  At 
this  early  oeriod  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  were  not  confined  to  our  own 
country;  from  the  same  source  its  advantages  were  extended  to  France,  Ger«- 
■umy,  Rueaia,  Portugal,  Italy,  different  partsof  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the 
•West  Indies.  To  corroborate  the.  principle  laid  down,  as  regards  the  original 
source  of  the  lymph,  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  make  an  extract  firom  the 
ibst  Bepoit  of  the  Cow  Pock  Inoculation,  written  by  the  Physician&to  the 
Institution,  and  published  in  1803.  *'  In  1798,  after  Jenner's  publication,  ao 
one  was  in.. possession  of  vaccine  matter  during  the  remainder  of  the  yca^ 
1798,  except  Mr.  Cline,  who  inoculated  one  patient,  but  he  did  .not  avail  hin^- 
eelf  of  the  o;»portunity  of  re*oollectiBg  it.  inuuiries  being  made  among,  the 
ftnners  and  others  concerning  the  history  of  the  cow  pock,  matter  was  in 
•coDseqHence  obtained  in  January  1 799,  .on  the  appearance  of  disease  amongst 
the  cows  of  Mr.  Harrison,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  those  of  Mr.  WiUan  s,  in 
Marylebone^elds.  From  these  sources  only  the  vaccine  inoculation  was 
begun  and  carried  on  in  London,  and  in  several  provincial  towns,  with  greait 
«eal  by  many  practitioners;  so  that,  by  the  termination  of  the  year  1799, 
lour  thousand  persons  at  least  had  been  inoculated  principally  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood." 

Having  been  from  the  year  1800  a  Crovernor  of  the  original  Institution^ 
and  joint  Treasurer  for  some  years,  it  has  enabled  me  to  add  my  testimony 
••f  the  vaccine  vesicle  not  having  undeigone  a  perceptible  change  in  any  of 
Its  original  characters,  as  exemplified  on  reference  to  the  colours  engraving 
-prefixed  to  the  first  report  of  tne  Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  published  in  the 
year  1803,  that  beaati/ully  exhibits  progressive  specimens  of  the  vesicle  in 
all  its  important  stages,  and  exactly  accords  with  the  graphical  repreoenta* 
tions  of  Ur.  Jenner.  These  valuable  documents  prove  that  the  vesicle  has 
neither  been  vitiated,  nor  suffered  in  its  efficacy,  by  passing  through  se  many 
thooaand  persons  during  the  period  of  thirty  years.  My  appointment  of 
Pjataiet  Vaccinator  to  the  National  Vaccine  Kstablishment  has  offered  the 
additional  opportunity  of  minutely  observing  the  repetition  in  every  essential 
|Mnnt  in  nearly  two  thousand  cases.  In  the  last  annual  Report,  dated  March 
4bAJ9df  1889,  these  remarks  are  most  satisfactorily  confirmed,  *'  for  it  deea 
iM^  appear  to  us  to  be  weakened  or  deteriorated  by  transmission  through 
any  number  of  .subjects  in  the  course  of  any  number  of  years." 

Some  juractitioners  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  security  from  tmaU-poas, 
derived  nrom  vaccination,  is  only  temporary,  and  that  it  loses  its  conserva- 
tive power  i^er  four  or  seven  years.  From  what  false  pathological  reason- 
ing  so  prejudicial  an  idea  has  arisen,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  nosoioffy 
does  .  not  sanction  any  such  argument.  The  vaccine  disease  Is  sur^y 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  those  which  are  generally  found  to  afflict  tiie 
constitution  but  once  during  life,  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough.  In  what  manner  the  human  frame  is  ever  afterwards  rendered  un- 
auseeptible  of  their  recurrence  is  truly  surprising,  and  must  ever  remam  a 
problem  too  difficult  for  the  comprehension  of  man.  Had  our  i^>ecieii  been 
enooed  to  the  unceasing  repetition  of  such  contagious  diseapes,  population 
•Bogfat  have  been  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  globe :  the  child  could 
aearoely  have  attained  the  period  of  manhood,  the  mighty  object  of  the 
craation  .would  have  been  lost,  and  the  earth  vestricted  to  its  primeval  inh»- 
bitanta — ^the  beasts,  birds,  and  fiahee. 
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In  my  public  and  private  practice,  upwards  of  a  hundred  patients  have 
been  re-vaccinated ;  in  almost  every  instance  prodadng  premature  irregukr 
vesicles,  accompanied  by  incessant  itching  and  dying  off  in  a  few  days. 
These  have  been  also  tested  at  almost  every  variety  of  years  subsequent 
to  the  original  vaccination.  They  have»  however^  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
mothers  ot  poor  children^  who,  whenever  they  have  expressed  a  doubt 
of  their  security,  have  been  re-vacdnated  from  their  own  babes,  thus  provinjg 
to  demonstration  (as  they  wiere,  in  all  probability,  vaccinated  during  their 
infancy,)  that  the  prior  operation  had  not  failed  to  extend  its  protecung  in- 
fluence throiu^hout  their  lives.  Among  these  cases  four  occurred  in  private 
practice,  in  which  regular  vesicles  were  the  result  as  they  passed  through  ail 
the  gradations  and  terminated  in  the  mahoffany-4X>loured  crust.  The  pa- 
tients were  under  nine  years  of  ace,  .and  had  been  vaccinated  in  the  country. 
On  inquiry,  the  progress  of  the  tormer  vesicles  was  deficient,  and  the  cica- 
trix could  not  be  discovered ;  the  children  were,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
insecure  imtil  after  the  second  operation. 

Cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination  have  recently  occurred  in  some  fa- 
milies of  rank,  which  have  caused  a  considerable  panic  and  corresponding 
loss  of  confidence.   Now,  although  the  theory  of  insecurity  after  an  indefinite 

Eeriod  has  been  strongly  opposed  in  this  paper,  yet  no  possible  harm  can  arise 
y  even  an  animal  repetition  of  vaccination ;  since,  by  this  means,  the  ap- 
prebensions  of  the  timid  may  be  allayed,  and  persons  possessing  any  pecu- 
narity  of  constitution  which  might  render  them  liable  to  secondary  small- 
pox, will  thus  continue  in  safety. 

If  an  accurate  history  could  have  been  handed  down,  of  all  the  cases  of 
secondary  smaU-pox  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  present 
peHod,  it  would  no  doubt  appear  that  such  cases  were  at  least  as  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  infectfld  persons, -as  those  instances  of  small- 
pox wnich  have  of  late  years  occurred  after  vaccination.  But  in  sudb  secon- 
dary cases  of  small-pox,  it  is  a  singular  and  well-known  fact,  that  the  last 
attack  was  invariably  more  severe  than  the  first,  and  usualhr  fatal.  Whereas 
it  may  be  contended  on  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  cusease,  when  pre- 
oedea  by  vaccination,  is  safe,  mUd,  and  usually  denominated  by  practitioners 
a  mitigated  case  of  small-pox,  turning  on  the  fifth  or  sixUi  day,  resembling 
rather  a  slight  case  of  chicken-pox,  and  scarcelv  exciting  alarm.  Few  in- 
stances of  death  have  supervened ;  and,  although  m  some  rarer  cases,  a  violent 
eruption  of  the  confluent  type  has  been  olwerved,  yet  the  protective  in- 
fluence afforded  by  vaccination  has  been  singularly  majiifested  oy  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  the  secondary  fever :  if,  therefore,  vaccination  aoes  not  in 
every  case  afford  absolute  security,  it  protects  the  person  from  the  fistal 
effects  to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  exposed. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  many  persons  have  had  small-pox  after  vacci- 
nation ;  but,  upon  investigation,  such  patients  are  generally  found  to  be  defi- 
cient in  those  signs  which  denote  the  former  to  have  been  perfected; 
the  abuse,  therefore,  to  which  vaccination  is  still  exposed  in  this  capital, 
cannot  be  considered  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  following  case,  selected 
from  many  others,  ma]r  serve  for  illustration.  An  infant  nme  months  old 
was  brou^t  for  re-vaccination,  only  a  fortnight  after  it  had  undergone  the 
operation.  The  mother,  not  feeling  satisfied,  willed  it  to  be  repeated; 
on  examining  the  arms,  there  were  three  rose-coloured  spots  of  an  oval  form» 
about  the  size  of  a  split  horse-bean,  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle  had  ever  taken 
place,  or  any  surrounding  inflammation ;  the  lancet  had  actually  been  armed 
after  tearing  off  the  bhu^  scab  from  another  child,  which  readuy  accounted 
for  the  failure.  The  infant  was  re-vacdnated  from  an  eighth  oay  case  l^ 
^v%  punctures  in  each  arm ;  on  the  fourth  dav  nine  had  tiucen  effect,  on  the 
eighth  day  each  vesicle  was  regularly  formea  with  incipient  indications  of 
the  areola,  on  the  twelfth  day  they  had  passed  the  heignt,  and  the  concen- 
tric circles  were  well  defined.  From  some  of  these  vesicles  several  children 
were  vaccinated,  and  the  board  of  the  N.  V.  £.  supplied  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  double-armed  ivoiy  points. 
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The  period  of  taking  the  lymph  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination  is  a  sabject 
of  infinite  importance^  and  the  regulations  regarding  it  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impresBed  on  the  attention  of  practitioners ;  indeed,  the  neglect  of  this  cir- 
cnmstance  alone  has  been  the  real  cause  of  bringing  the  covr-pock  into  dis- 
repute. It  cannot  be  used  too  early  ;  as  soon  as  the  vesicle,  even  as  early  as 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day»  yields  sufficient  lymph  to  arm  the  lancet,  it  may 
be  done  with  the  surest  effect :  the  usual  time  and  the  latest  recommended 
h  on  the  eighth  day,  prior  to  the  full  developement  of  the  areola.  If  taken 
too  late,  it  prpduces  an  irregular  vesicle^  destitute  of  the  true  characters :  hi 
stead  of  being  circular,  the  ed^  of  the  pock  elevated,  and  its  centre  de- 
pressed, the  rorm  is  reversed,  rising  in  the  middle  like  a  cone,  or  pimple, 
oy  the  projection  of  which  the  vesicle  is  more  exposed  to  Action  and  likely 
to  be  broken,  and  it  always  appears  as  if  disturbed  by  scratching.  The 
lymph,  instead  of  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  thereby  affording 
future  protection,  is  constantly  exuding,  ^s  from  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer ;  the 
concentric  circles  are  not  palpable,  the  texture  is  soft  and  flabby  instead  of 
being  compact,  and  it  fails  to  leave  the  proper  test,  viz.  a  permanent  cica- 
trix. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  marked  deviation  from  the 
regular  form  and  progress  of  vaccination  can  offer  security  against  variolous 
contagion.  The  period,  therefore,  of  employing  the  lymph  v&  diametricaUy 
opposed  to  the  former  practice  of  inoculation  iot  small-pox ;  the  matter  in 
mat  case  was  never  taken  until  the  pock  had  turned,  as  recommended  by 
Baron  Dimsdale,  under  the  impression  that,  the  matter  having  undergone 
tins  change,  its  virulence  was  modified.  An  allusion  to  this  circumstance  is 
here  made  under  the  apprehension  that  some  gentlemen  in  the  profession 
may  still  labour  under  a  similar  impression  with  regard  to  the  vaccine  vesi- 
cle :  the  remarkable  case  of  failure  above  related  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  such  an  opinion.  To  produce  the  effect  of  genuine  cow-pock, 
it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  employ  the  lymph  from  a  well-formed 
vesicle  while  in  its  most  active  state,  not  exceeding  the  eighth  day.  The  late 
Mr.  Rusii  followed  this  practice,  terming  it  ''the  golden  rule  of  vaccina- 
tion." 

A  curious  anomaly  with  respect  to  the  complete  vesicle  deserves  notice  in 
this  place :  the  black  scab,  or  crust  of  a  well-formed  pock,  after  having  been 
kept  for  months,  is  sometimes  found  effective.  For  which  purpose  the  crust 
must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  cold  water  to 
the  consistence  of  a  mucilage,  when  vaccination  may  be  performed  with  this 
liquid  in  the  usual  manner.  This  paradox  future  physiologists  mav  perhaps 
explain ;  at  present  it  is  not  easy  of  solution.  It  is  singular  that,  aner  a  cer- 
tain time,  as  already  exemplified,  it  withholds  or  ceases  to  generate  the  ge- 
nuine pock,  but  by  undergoing  all  the  regular  changes,  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  original  property  is  actually  restored  to  the  crust.  Why  the  matter  of 
the  vaccnne  pock  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  producing  the  perfe<^  ve- 
sicle after  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  following  suppositions  are  submitted 
for  consideration.  We  may  suppose  that  vaccine  l3anph,  in  the  first  place, 
produces  its  own  peculiar  excitement,  in  consequence  oi  which  a  transparent 
lymph  is  secretea  in  a  vesicular  eruption,  impregnated  with,  the  vaccine 
poison ;  and  that  this  secretion  continues  till  a  portion  is  absorbed,  and  an 
alteration  thereby  effected  in  the  constitution,  by  which  the  system  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  acted  upon  in  future  either  by  the  vaccine  or  vario- 
lous poison.  After  this  constitutional  change,  the  peculiar  vaccine  secretion 
ceases,  and  an  ichorous  serum,  imperfectly  vaccine,  continues  from  the  irri- 
tation of  the  fluid  collected.  The  black  scab  being  divested  of  the  super- 
fluous ichor  becomes  concentrated,  and  thereby  re-assumes  its  original  pro- 
perties. The  vaccine  poison  being  absorbed,  affcer  a  certain  period  it  loses 
its  efficacy,  the  specific  action  and  true  secretin  being  exhausted. 

A  <fifference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the'faculty  with  regu^  to  the  ne- 
cessary number  of  punctures,  some  preferring  one,  others  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  five  in  eaidi  arm.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  one  vesicle,  if  well  pre- 
served^  or  idlowed  to  remain  entire,  affords  sufficient  protection.    AH  apptet 
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hension^  however,  of  overdoing  this  mild  disease  is  groundless,  and  is  opposed 
in  an  inverse  ratb  to  the  introdactien  of  small-poz  matter.  But  the  more 
freely  the  vaccine  lymph  is  inserted,  the  greater  perhaps  will  be  the  security 
effected;  by  affording  a  larger  surface  for  absorption,  the  more  complete  may 
be  the  saturation  of  the  system.  The  unpleasant  casualty  of  one  or  two 
beins  broken  or  disturbed  by  accident,  is  effectually  guarded  against  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  vesicles.  The  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Institution, 
from  the  beginning  to  its  dissolution,  uniformly  set  the  example  of  forming 
three  vesides  in  each  arm,  in  the  figure  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  eaca 
pustule  making  a  triple  apex,  distinctly  about  an  indi  apart.  The  last  year 
the  number  was  augmented  from  three  to  five,  six,  or  more,  in  each  arm. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poor,  by  undergoing  vaccination  more  freely,  are 
better  off  than  the  opulent ;  the  former,  indeed,  require  greater  protection, 
because  they  are  much  more  liable  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox :  many  of  their  associates  being  yet  insensible  of  the  advantage  of  the 
preventive  process,  carelessly  forego  '^the  resource  which  the  charity  of 
Parliament  most  humanely  and  generously  provides  for  its  safety/'  This 
quotation  is  from  the  last  annu^  Report  (l829),  and  the  following  will 
eaually  add.strength  to  the  argument :  **  We  have  the  satisfaction,  however, 
o/  finding  that  more  than  10,000  of  the  poor  have  been  vaccinated  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  since  our  last  Report ;  and  it  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  learn,  from  the  records  of  the  last  year's  experience  of  the  Small-pox 
Hospital,  that  no  patient  admitted  there  under  small-pox,  after  vaccination, 
had  been  vaccinated  by  any  officer  of  this  establishment :  whence  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  that  when  the  operation  has  been  performed  with  due  care  and  in- 
telligence, it  is  much  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  small-pox;  and  that  such 
care  and  circumspection  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  just  and  confident  ex- 
pectation that  complete  protection  will  be  afforded  bv  it."  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  sentiments,  I  have  always  in  my  puolic,  and  generally,  if 
possible,  in  my  private  practice,  made  five  punctures  in  each  arm,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  a  distance  sufficient  to  preserve  each  vesicle  dis- 
tmct ;  the  areola  a  little  exceeds  in  diameter  two  pustules  an  inch  separate. 

Onlv  a  single  case  has  occurred  of  erynpelatous  inflammation  extending 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  after  the  twelfth  day,  which  readily  yielded  to 
a  saturnine  lotion ;  the  arm  thus  affected  had  four  vesicles,  the  otner  three, 
with  the  areola  of  the  usual  character  and  dimensions,  marked  by  the  con- 
centric circles.  Whence  an  inference  was  drawn,  that  the  inflammation  had- 
been  caused  either  by  accidental  pressure,  or  external  injury. 

A  practitioner  having  a  number  of  patients  to  vaccinate  from  an  eighth 
day  case,  a  good  sprinkling  of  vesicles  allows  him  to  do  so  with  additional  con- 
fidence, by  enabling  him  to  leave  two  or  more  untouched.  When  one  or  two 
pustules  only  are  produced,  the  faculty  are  frequently  requested  to  vacdnate 
the  family  of  a  relative  or  friend ;  and  having  no  alternative,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  act  contrary  to  their  real  wishes  or  approval. 

When  a  vesicle  is  damaged  during  the  most  active  period  of  secretion, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  it  becomes  materially  deficient  in  the 
quantity  of  l^rmph,  and  deceives  the  observer  .by  insidiously  undergoing  the 
relative  vicissitudes  of  areola^  concentric  circles,  to  the  black  crust,  and  even 
cicatrix.  By  such  a  reduction  of  lymph,  the  chances  are  that  an  adequate 
degree  of  absorption,  necessary  to  protect  the  constitution,  is  eitiier  greatly 
diminished  or  wholly  defeated ;  and  if  oi^y  a  single  pock,  a  failure  ought  to 
be  anticipated,  and  re- vaccination  strongly  recommended.  This  fact  has  been 
frequently  recognised,  while  puncturing  the  vesicles  for  drawing  lymph  to 
doubly  arm  the  ivory  points  for  the  Board.  Out  of  four  or  five  pustules  in 
the  same  arm,  the  one  that  has  been  injured,  although  corresponoing  in  size 
with  the  rest,  but  a  shade  darker,  by  repeatedly  puncturing  the  cellular 
structure,  so  completely  refuses  to  yield  a  discharge  of  lymph,  that  a  sin- 
gle point  or  glass  cannot  even  be  moistened. 

Should  these  remarks  be  honoured  by  the  perusal  of  the  fair  sex,  whose 
sympathising  affection,  anxious  and  maternal  solicitude,  are  so  invariably  ex- 
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empMed  on  all  occasioiis  for  the  welfare  of  their  tender  ofi^ring, '^  the 
mother's  hope,  the  father's  joy/'  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  intelligent 
mothers  will  cheerfully  become  converts  to  the  plans  here  suggested^  and 
permit  the  surgeon  to  exercise  his  discretional  judgment.  What  can  be  the 
cruelty  of  a  few  punctures  from  the  lancet,  to  that  of  leaving  tiie  child  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  a  loathsome  disease  ? 

Lest,  however,  tiiese  observations  may  excite  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  timid  or  nervous,  on  retrospection,  if  only  one  or  two  vesicles  should 
have  gone  through  the  necessary  changes  unmolested,  they  may  cheerfully 
conclude  that  all  is  right ;  but,  if  otherwise,  the  simple  operation  of  re-vaccC 
nation  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  When  inoculation  was  first  introduced, 
an  incision  was  made  in  the  arm,  deep  and  long  enough  to  'deposit  a  bit  of 
thread  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  stiff,  and  saturated  with  the 
matter  of  small-pox.* 

Burke  has  observed,  that  "  early  and  prudent  care  is  the  nurse  of  safety  ;'^ 
let  the  parent  cherish  this  maxim  in  his  recollection,  and  in  every  doubtful 
case  re-vaccinate  the  subject.  As'the  vaccine  lymph  only  contains  its  specific 
poisDo,  no  other  disease  can  be  communicated  along  with  it ;  the  thousands 
It  has  already  passed  through  with  impunity,  readily  satisfies  the  mind  upon 
that  point. 

Casualties  arising  from  the  manner  of  vaccinating. — When  blood  flows  too 
freely  from  the  puncture,  it  may  defeat  the  operation  by  washing  off  the 
lymph ;  on  which  account  the  most  uncertain  subjects  are  those  under  a  fort- 
night old,  when  the  muscles  are  flabby  by  reason  of  the  cellular  membrane 
not  being  filled  up,  and  the  cuticle  so  thin  in  its  texture  that  the  lancet,  even 
with  the  greatest  caution,  wounds  the  vessels  of  the  cutis ;  and  the  operation 
is  generally  required  to  be  repeated.  This  early  vaccination  can  only  be  jus- 
ti&d  under  circumstances  of  small-pox  breaking  out  in  the  same  habitation 
or  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  generally  remarked,  that  in  al- 
moet  all  eases  where  blood  issues  too  (quickly  it  is  more  liable  to  fail.  The  va- 
riety in  the  texture  of  the  cuticle  of  different  subjects  is  very  remarkable,  and 
requires  attention  on  the  part  of  the  sui^eon^  to  adapt  the  puncture  so  as  to 
avoid  the  casualty  here  alluded  to  with  consequent  failure.  When  the  skin 
is  thus  delicate,  success  is  better  effected  by  arming  the  lancet  with  a  full 
cfaaige  of  lymph  every  second  touch,  holding  the  instrument  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection downwards,  slightly  pricking  the  skin,  and  wiping  the  lymph  into  the 
mifioe.  Another  mode  is  by  making  as  superficial  a  puncture  as  possible  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  applying  more  lymph,  after  it  has  ceased  to  bleed,  with 
the  flat  surface  of  the  lancet. 

Children  ought  to  l>e  vaccinated  frt>m  six  weeks  to  two  months  dd,  pre- 
viously to  the  irritation  of  teething,  in  good  health,  and  free  from  eruption. 

Lymph  should  be  taken  from  those' cases  only  in  which  three  or  four  vesi- 
cles have  formed ;  and  one  or  two,  at  least,  should  always  be  permitted  to  ffo 
through  the  regular  course,  without  being  punctured  or  otherwise  disturbed ; 
thevariohe  vacciruB  thea  may  be  considered  complete. 

Recent  lymph,  not  exceeding  the  eighth  day,  should  be  preferred,  when- 
ever it  can  be  procured.  •  - 

If  the  Jennerian  practice  could  be  effectually  and  universally  enforced, 
small-pox  must  altogether  cease.  The  freedom,  however,  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  British  empire  precludes  the  Government  from  passing  a  bill 
to  enforce  vaccination.  A  proposal  to  leffislate  in  this  particular  case  was 
made,  in  the  year  1813,  by  Lord  Borihgdon,  for  that  express  purpose,  but 
rejected.  The  following  extract  from  a  popular  periodical  workf ,  proves 
the  successful  results  of  enforcing  the  anti-variolous  influence  in  foreign 
countries. 


*  It  may,  perhapg,  not  generally  be  known  that  tb^  constitution  can  be  equally 
as  well  put  to  the  proof  by  vaccine  lymph  as  by  small-pox  matter ;  therefore,  re-vhc- 
dnation  ought  always  to  have  the  preference,  because  liife  is  not  endangered. 
.  t  Quarterly  Review,  No.  66.-^1825. 
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''  About  twenty  yeats  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  purify  the  mediGal  pro^ 
fession  from  quackery  and  i^orance  b)'  legislative  enactments^  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  r^ 
marked,  that, '  England  is  a  free  country,  and  the  freedom  which  every  free- 
born  Englishman  chiefly  values,  is  the  freedom  of  doing  what  is  foolish  and 
wrong,  and  going  to  the  devil  his  own  way/  This  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  present  state  of  vaccination  in  Great  Britain,  compared  with  its  state 
in  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  the  latter,  general  vaccmation  was  ordered 
by  Government ;  no-  one  who  had  neither  cow-pock  nor  small-pox,  could  be 
confirmed,  put  to  school,  appreiAioed,  or  married.  Small-pox  ino^lation  was 
prohibited.  If  it  appeared  in  any  house,  that  house  was  put  under  quaran- 
tine ;  and  in  one  territory,  no  person  with  small-pox  was  allowed  to  enter  it. 
By  such  means,  the  mortality  from  this  disease,  in  1818,  had  been  prodi^ 
ously  lessened.  In  Copenhagen,  it  had  been  reduced  from  5500,  during 
twelve  years,  to  158  during  sixteen  years.  In  Prussia,  it  had  been  reduced 
from  40,000  annually  to  3000 ;  and  in  Berlin,  in  1819,  only  twenty-fire  per- 
sons died  of  this  disease.  In  Bavaria,  only  five  persons  died  of  smalUpox  in 
eleven  years ;  and  in  the  principality  of  Anspach  it  was  completely  exter- 
minated. In  England,  on  the  other  hand — in  England,  the  native  countiy 
of  this  splendid  and  invaluable  discovery,  where  every  man  acts  on  those 
subjects  as  he  likes — crowds  of  the  poor  go  unvaocinated ;  they  are  permitted 
not  only  to  imbibe  the  small-pox  themselves,  but  to  'go  abroad  and  scatteir 
the  venom  on  those  whom  they  meet.  A  few  years  ago  it  broke  out  in  Nor- 
wich, and  carried  off  more  persons  in  one  year  than  had  ever  been  destroyed 
in  that  city  by  any  one  disease,  except  the  plague.  A  similar  epidemic  raged 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  last  year,  it  destroyed  within  one  of  1300  persons  in  the 
London  bilu  of  mortality.*' 

This  document  may  be  received  as  an  epitome  of  general  results,  fully  au- 
thenticated and  confirmed  in  all  parts  of^  the  world.  Foreign  climes  haye 
now  more  to  fear  from  us  than  we  from  them ;  for  it  Is  in  this  enlightened 
nation  alone,  which  gave  birth  to  Jenner,  that  small-pox  is  cherished,  and  the 
existence  of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  is  daily  devouring  its  victims,  and  has 
ever  been  considered  as  the  severest  scourge  to  the  human  race,  is  shamefully 
and  ungratefully  nurtured.  The  unwillingness  of  the  lower  classes  to  receive 
the  boon  so  readily  conceded  to  them,  of  gratuitous  vaccination,  is  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  The  full  prophylactic  property  of  this  invaluable  blessing  is 
opposed  by  obstinacy,  bigotry,  and  prejudice.  The  mild  form  of  cow-pock 
presents  an  antidote  by  which  neither  suffering,  mutilation,  blindness^  nai 
death,  can  supervene;  it  figuratively  pourtrays  the  triumph  of  Innooenoe 
over  Vice,  or  the  ferociousness  of  theiiger  subdued  by  the  gentleness  of  the 
Iambi 


LONDONIANA — THE  STREETS. 

Ahono  the  endless  variety  of  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  "  ready 
writer''  afforded  by  this  immense  metropolis,  I  do  not  Recollect  to  have 
seen  the  streets  touched  upon.  I  do  not  mean  in  their  brick  garb  and 
uninteresting  profiles  alone,  but  in  the  prominent  characteristics  of  their 
eternally-moving  scenery  also.  I  believe  Gay,  the  poet,  has  adverted 
to  this  subject,  but  not  having  his  works  at  hand,  I  cannot  tell  in  what 
mode  he  has  handled  it.  Long  years  haVe  elapsed  sihcehis  time,  the 
appearance  of  London  is  greatly  changed,  and  fashions  are  entirely  al- 
tered, so  that  it  is  most  probable  nothings  bears  now  the  aspect  it  did  in 
his  day.  How  curious  to  see*  a  belle  of  the  Augustan  era  of  English 
literature,  as  it  has  been  conceitedly  denominated,  and  one  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  promenading  side  by  side  up  Regent-street !  How  the  fair 
sex  would  marvel  at  their  sister  of  1720,  and  the  extraordinary  specta- 
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efe  h^  dress  fnteamted,  though  she  were  **  Miss  Meadows/'  or  "  dear 
Lepdl"  herself — though  she  were  the  prime  heauty  of  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  immortalized  *ia  song,  as  no  dame  of  quality  has  ever  been 
smce. 

Of  all  the  works  of  man,  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  the  most  uncouth  in  aspect  and  the  frailest  in  frame.  The  beaver's 
dwelling  is  an  eternal  edifice  to  their  habitations  of  ill-burnt  clay,  united 
by  a  mixture  of  adhesive  chalk-lime ;  their  spongy  timber,  too,  being 
peculiarly  attractive  of  the  dry-rot.  They  are  calculated  just  to  last 
the  tenn  of  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  their  shallow  foundations 
are  laid.  Fronts  black  from  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  sulphur,  or 
here  and  there  brightened  a  little  by  what  is  called  **  renovation,"  which 
ODeaas  their  being  washed,  and  then  pointed  with  mortar,  till  diey  pre- 
sent the  aspect  of  distorted  chess-lxmrds,  justly  formed  a  theme  of  re- 
proach. Mr.  Nash. and  Regeat-street  have  broken  in  upon  previous 
usage,  and  rudely  interfered  with  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors/'  A 
new  era  has  begun,  which,  if  it  has  brought  no  increase  of  durability  to 
our  urban  residences,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  increasing  their  external' 
beauty.  With  all  its  failings,  Roman  cement  is  better  than  smoky 
)>rick ;  the  harlequinade  orders  of  Mr.  Nash  are  beyond  compare  with 
the  villainous  ugliness  of  preceding  civic  architecture,  not  saying  a  word 
of  the  better  proportions,  nobler  elevations,  and  more  correct  forms  re- 
cently adoptai.  "  Innovation," .  the  ex-Chancellor's  sworn  enemy,  has 
been  fearfully  at  work  of  late*  Reform  has  been  busy  in  oar  streets. 
liberal  ideas  have  destroyed  Swallow-street,  (with  all  the  associations  sd 
precious  to  thousands  of  recollections  among  its  exiled  inhabitants,  ia 
sundry  cockney  writers  grieved,  in  their  Jeremiads,  on  its  disappear- 
ance.) Bills  have  passed  the  legislature  to  abrogate  the  brick  fronts  of 
the  Flemish  bond,*  which  came  in  with  the  Glorious  Constitution  of 
1688.  In  short,  our  religion,  constitution,  and  venerable  brick-fronted 
bouses,  are  going  together — Catholicism,  liberality,  and  Rctman  cement, 
have  formed  a  conspiracy,  fatal  to  Magna  Charta,  and  subversive  of 
Protestant  ascendency.  At  the  time  that  venerable  edifice  of  our  fore- 
fathers, Exeter  Change,  was  pulling  to  the  ground,  the  Catholic  Con- 
cession Bill  was  passing.  Lords  Winchelsea  and  Farnham  were  protest- 
ing, fulminating,  and  fighting ;  while  Mr.  Cross,  with  his  wild  beasts, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  with  his  hardware,  were  grumbling  and  lamenting  the 
davaatation  of  their  antique  domicile,  that  rich  example  of  the  architec- 
tural wisdom  and  skill  of  our  forefathers. 

On  and  prosper,  Mr.  Nash !  we  exclaim — build  any  thing  but  peaces, 
and  thou  shalt  have  our  feeble  applause!  The  streets  of  London  al- 
ready exhibit  what  a  judicious  reformation  may  do  for  a  great  metropo- 
lis. Let  cavillers  rail  at  details  if  they  will ;  we  desire  the  impartial 
to  examine  results,  and  they  will  confess  the  spirits  of  innovation  and 
improvement  have  already  worked  miracles.  Who,  that  has  visited  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  walked  down  Regent-street,  does  not  feel  this  to  be 
true  ?  Who  remembers  Charing  Cross  *'  part  and  parcel "  of  the  old 
system,  and  will  not  allow  that  the  tortuous  strait  there  has  been  taken 

r  -  ■  -  -  .   .  ^ ■ 1 .  -III.  _  --■  -  -- 

*  British  bond,  or  the  M  mode  of  laying  the  bricks  of  buildings,  was  discarded 
for  the  Flemiah  on  the  aooewian  of  King  William ;  indeed,  the  fashion  came  over 
at  the  flame  time. 
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•  away  to  advanUge>  and  that  the  buildings  wliich  have  spnnig  m  are 
preferable  to  those  which  were  "  consecrated "  by  the  smoke  ana  dirt 
of  years?  Is  it  not  a  happy  exchange  for  the  piled  rubbish  and  scanty 
outlet  of  the  olden  time  ?  Who  sees  the  resurrection  of  St.  Martin'» 
magnificent  pediment  and  desires  its  re-interment? — None!  not  even 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  we  will  dare  assert.  Who,  that  has  entered  a  crasy 
coach  for  the  purpose  of  making  speed  into  the  city,  though  an  aristo- 
crat of  the  first  water,  and  been  jammed  two  hours  in  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Strand,  does  not  applaud  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  widening  it, 
and  admit  that  the  *' cursed  liberality"  of  the  time,  to  speak  d  la  Nem- 
castk^  brings  some  solitary  benefit  in  its  train ! 

There  are  few  but  must  hail  the  difierent  aspect  of  our  metropolitan 
streets,  where  the  hand  of  Improvement  has  been  busy.;  while  there  are 
none  strangers  to  the  variety  of  appearance  our  older  tborough&res  pre- 
sent. Some  are  broad,  dazzling  with  the  splendour  of  their  shops,  and 
filled  with  busy  passengers.  These  are  mostly  the  great  thoroughfares 
which  run  in  a  sort  of  parallel  from  Hyde  Park-corner  to  the  river,  and 
thence  to  the  East  India  Docks,  nearly  se?en  measured  miles,  and  froRi 
Tyburn  to  Mile-end  Road.  Westward,  the  broad  streets  and  ample 
pavements  are  trod  by  a  different  class  of  inhabitants  from  the  narrow, 
gloomy  avenues  of  the  East,  where  traffic,  scanty  room,  and  mud  of 
deeper  blackness  than  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx,  imparts  its  cha- 
racter to  the  Israeli tish  visages  everywbere  encountered.  Of  all  the 
filth  of  all  the  cities  we  have  ever  seen,  at  home  or  abroad,  commend 
us  to  the  sable  mud  of  the  London  thoroughfares  on  a  damp  day.  It 
is  the  most  uncompromising  of  pollutions;  the  most  liberally  bestowed 
with  which  a  congregation  of  humanity  was  ever  blessed.  Battening 
upon  its  tenebrious  exhalations,  the  thorough-bred  cockney  who  travels 
(since  steam-boats  have  come  in,  cockneys  are  no  longer  limited,  in 
journeying,  by  Richmond  to  the  West,  and  Greenwich  eastward,)  afiects 
disdain  at  thu  dirtiness  of  foreign  towns,  and  turns  up  his  nose  at  odours 
in  their  streets,  which  are  attar  of  roses  to  those  which  greet  the  nostrils 
in  the-  Eastern  part  of  his  own  metropolis.  The  pestiferous  smells 
from  the  tallow-chandlers*  and  oilmen's  shops  in  the  midst  of  a  July 
day,  attempered,  it  is  true,  by  the  sulphurous  smoke  bearing  thick 
showers  of  levigated  coal  in  suspension,  or  depositing  a  never-ending 
shower  of  tenebrious  particles,  far  exceed  any  thing  we  ever  witnessed 
even  amid  the  fihhy  streets  of  Lisbon.  Barring  the  remains  of  a  few 
dead  dogs  and  cats,  (and  these  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  retired 
nooks  and  courts  in  London,)  that  city  cannot  outdo  it.  We  speak  now» 
of  course,  of  the  pleasant  purlieus  of  Smithfield  and  the  Barbican,  of  the 
Eastern  alleys  and  Wapping,  and  not  of  the  Western  part.  The  pure 
cockney  is  principally  a  tenant  East  of  Temple  Bar,  though  he  migrates 
occasionally,  aiKi  to  his  domain  these  remarks  are  immediately  confined  ; 
not  but  that  Drury-lanc  and  St.  Giles's  have  thoroughfares  and  culs  de 
sac,  that  may  vie  with  any  in  tlie  Tower  precincts,  or  Wapping,  or 
Smithfield  itself,  on  a  drizzling  day. 

Amid  tlie  noise  of  vehicles  that  sets  the  stoutest  nerves  ajar,  the  man 
of  traffic  bustles  on  his  way  in  the  streets  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  metropolis,  blending  expressions  mercantile  with  a  brogue  com- 
mercial or  Judaic.    Faces  multiply  there  from  all  climates  of  the  globe. 
The  Lascar  and  Hindoo,  the  Mahometan  and  Greek,  the  Moor  and 
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Negto,  the  Yankee  and  Armenian,  render  the  scene  motley  enough  from* 
llieir  varied  costume. 

At  the  West  end  comparative  order  and  regality  prevail.  Qay  equi- 
pages roll  over  smooth  Macadamized  avenues,  as  hollow  beneath  as 
Che  politeness  of  the  inmates  of  these  vari-formed  vehicles.  The  five 
drders  in  Roman  cement  assume  a  patrician .  appearance.  T^e  beau 
and  belle  ride  by  in  luxurious  ease,  or  promenade  the  ample  pavements, 
surpassed  for  convenience  by  no  other  city  in  the  world.  All  is  ease 
and  gentlemanly  composure,  the  slow  pace  of  rank  and  fashion  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  East  end,  while  the  sun,  for  an 
hovr  or  two  in  the  day,  during  the  eight  months'  winter  of  the  climate, 
breaks  forth  over  Grosvenor-square  and  Park-lane,  as  if  he  were  at- 
tracted by  the  superior  appearance  of  the  dieux  mortels  that  sojourn  in 
them.  The  very  shopmen  ^ave  a  stylish  air,  which,  though  not  unimi- 
iated,  is  never  attained  at  Whitechapel ;  the  smirking  draper  of  Re- 
gent or  Bond-street,  being  a  totally  distinct  species  of  animal,  a  sort  of 
retailing  noble,  compared  with  him  of  the  Minories  and  LeadenhalL 

Over  the  water,  in  the  remote  precincts  of  the  Borough  and  the 
idtima  Thuk  of  St.  George's  Fields,  there  is  a  third  species  of  biped 
which  prevails,  difiering  greatly  in  character  from  either  of  those  before 
alluded  to.  In  the  Borough,  amid  more  than  the  dirtiness  of  Smithfield, 
the  people  look  more  ancient,  savouring  of  the  antiquity  of  mine  host  of 
the  Talbot,  but  all  chin-deep  in  worldly-mindedness  ;  while  the  poorer 
classes  and  inmates  of  th^  alleys  are  as  squalid  and  miserable  in  ap- 
pearance as  their  neighbours  on  the  North  side  of  the  Thames.  There 
is  less  elegance  in  the  shops  and  houses.  In  fact,  it  seems  a  second- 
hand warehouse  to  the  lords  of  commerce  in  the  city.  In  every  thing 
they  seem  to  stick  religiously  to  the  venerable  customs  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  as  if  they  were  determined  that  Innovation  should  never  set  its  foot 
there,  if  they  could  avoid  it,  and  that  King  James  still  governed  in* 
plenitude  of  glory.  The  new  bridges,  however,  hav.e  caused  dange- 
rous reformations.  In  some  quarters  their  avenues  have  intersected 
ancient  lines,  and  proved  fatal  to  things  "  as  they  are."  Around  that 
glorious  abuse  of  legislation,  "the  Bench,"  as  it  is  called,  a  miserable 
race  appears  condemned  to.  reside  within  certain  limits,  for  the  benefit 
of  law  officers  and  their  jailer,  and  to  await  the  issue  of  the  Insolvent 
Court's  decision.  Placed,  for  not  paying  their  debts,  in  a  situation  by 
which,  if  willing  to  pay,  they  are  incapacitated  for  ever  from  fulfilling 
their 'wishes, — sad  from  hope  deferred,  and  meagre  from  scantiness  of 
fare,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  knaves  among  them,  they  wander  like 
ghosts  on  the  shores  of  Lethe. 

'  In  the  different  thoroughfares  and  labyrinths  of  the  "  Fields,"  a  genus 
of  vicious  characters,  dog-6ghter8,  butchers,  drovers,  and  marine  store- 
keepers, may  be  met  with,  who  seem  to  hold  an  intercourse  only  with 
die  fag  end  of  humanity. 

He  who  has  not  penetrated  into  the  retired  courts  and  alleys  which, 
by  narrow  entrances,  frequently  branch  off  from  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  London,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  misery,  filth,  and  vileness  of  the 
metropolis.  Let  the  curious  man  leave  his  watch  and  best  coat  at 
hbme,  and  with  but  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  to  risk  little  loss,  ex- 
plore these  dens  of  penury,  nastiness,  and  low  demoralization.  He 
will,  indeed,  find  matter  of  astonishment  where  he  did  not  dream  of  its 
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existeoce ;  tbe  state  of  the  lower  dasses,  id  some  of  the  morje  remotr 
recesses  of  Loaclon,  outdoes  all  that  can  be  imagiDed  of  human  wretch* 
edness.     The  North  American,  savage  in  his  wigwam»  surrounded  by 
the  majesty  of  nature,  dark  woods  encircling  him,  and  a  glorious  sky 
abovcj  is  a  king  to  tbe  beings  to  whom  we  allude.     Little  do  the  inmates 
of  the  luxurious  chariots  that  roll  by  within  a  few  yards  of  their  dwellinga. 
dream  of  the  contrast  to  their  own  splendour  presented  by  fellow- 
beings  so  near  them.     This  state  of  misery  and  filth  engenders  the 
grossest  vices.     High  rents  mostly  prevent  the  hire  of  the  humblest 
apartments  by  one  family  only.     Three  or  four  are  crowded  together 
in  a  room,  a  medley  of  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  frequently, 
even  witliout   straw   to  repose  upon, — a  state  to   which   the  worst 
i:egulated  of  our  prison?  is  a  luxury.     Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands  sleep  in  this  way  every  night;   many   never  take  off  their 
apparel  for  weeks  together.     So  far  from  Mr.  Peel's  statement  of  the 
increase  of  crime  in  London,  being  threefold  more  than  that  in  the 
country,  constituting  matter  for  astonishment,  it  is  rather  marvellous 
how  it  is  not  more.    When  I  have  witnessed  these  scenes,  I  have  thought 
that,  contaminated  as  the  morals  of  the  metropolis  are  said  to  be,  it  is 
wonderful  they  do  not  lead  to  more  ferocious  vices.     Misery  is  the 
parent  of  crime;  want  of  separate  lodgings  !  fuel  heavily  taxed  in  an  in- 
clement climate,  so  that  in  the  bitterest  winters  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
buy  their  meagre  food  ready  cooked !  is  it  wonderful  they  should  learn 
vice,  and  that  the  well-disposed,  forcibly  amalgamated  with  tbe  aban- 
doned, should  soon  become  corrupt?    These  are  causes  sufficient  to 
account  for  tlie  multiplication  of  offenders  against  the  laws — for  that 
current  of  vice  which  flows  on  with  incessant  increase  from  the  victims 
of  penury,  who,  if  it  be  contrary  to  their  nature,. are  forced  upon  bad 
courses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  odious  offences  thus  engendered  against 
morals.     How  should  it  be  otherwise,  where  the  means  of  demoraliza- 
tion are  co-operative  with  those  by  which  existence  itself  is  miserably 
sustained?    Every  one  must  have  been  struck  at  times,  in  the  better 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  in  particular  spots,  at  the  miserable  wretchefl^ 
covered  with  filth  and  rags^  who  seem  unaccountably  to  appear  and  dis* 
af^ear,  np  one  knows  whence  coming  or  whither  going. 

The  glazing  and  ornaments  of  some  shops  harmonize  ill  with  the 
brick  fronts  and  window-holes  of  others  that  rise  near  them,  or  some* 
times  remain  over  them  ;  here  resembling  a  low  range  of  stabling,  there 
towering  to  four  or  five  floors ;  here  worked  up  and  pointed  newly, 
there  black  with  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  a  century.  Thes^  incongruities, 
however,  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  renovated  part  of  London  is 
suipassingly  excellent;  and  what  Government  has  voted  money  to  do, 
and  still  contemplates  doing,  will  be  the  cheapest  outlay  the  Exchequer 
ever  issued. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  streets  of  London  in  their  most  singular 
aspect  should  mount  his  horse  and  ride  through  them  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning.  What  a  contrast  do  they 
present,  compared  with  their  appearance  at  the  noon-day  hour !  their 
solitude  ^s  almost  appalling.  Now  and  then,  a  party  of  half  a  dozen 
persons  may  perchapce  be  met  returning  home 'from  the  preceding 
night's  revel*  It  seems,  a  city  devastated  by  some  dreadful  calamity* 
The  very  watchmen  are  silent,  and  mostly  asleep,  in  their  boxes.     The 
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idseels  caa  coramocily  he  associated  with  nothiog  Uxa  reaeitiUaig  them 
in  eharacter  than  their  aspect  at  such  an  hoar.  Clear  of  sioioke  and 
endless  in  extent,  with  a  pure  atmosphere  and  sunshine  over  them^  they 
seem  operated  upon  by  enchantment ;  the  inhabitants  appear  dead,  or 
exiled  >from  their  dwellings.  It  is  as  if  diere  were  a  death  in  every 
house,  and  the  closed  shutters  were  tokens  of  mourning  and  funeral. 
But  the  unbrokeny  inexorable  dead  silence  is,  after  all,  moat  startling, 
when  we  find  it  where  daily  and  hourly,  for  years,  we  have  been  stunned 
by  noise  and  deafened  by  uproar.  Yet  in  a  few  hours  and  all  will 
again  present  the  same  busy,  noisy,  smoky,  obscure  appearance ;  man 
and  art  will  arise  and  extinguish  nature,  and  every  thmg  will  assume  its 
accustomed  character. 

The  Appearance  of  the  streets  at  night  is  scarcely  less  novel  and 
striki^  Uian  it  is  embarrassing  to  all  bat  the  initiated  inhabitant.  By 
lamplight,  every  part  of  town  assumes  nearly  the  same  appearance ;  so 
that  if  a  person,  ever  so  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  were  set  down  blindfolded  in  any  of  the 
streets,  not  a  great  thoroughfare,  he  would  not  discover  where  he  was, 
without  inquiry,  until  he  had  walked  a  considerable  distance,  and  found 
some  spot  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  which  might,  serve  him  for  a 
reckoning-point. 

Finding  the  way  about  London  at  night  is  attained  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
and  is  acquired  by  most  persons,  not  so  much  from  the  names  of  the 
streets,  aa  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  place  sought  being  weighed  in 
its  bearing  from  the  place  of  setting  out,  or  from  remembering  on  which 
side. of  the  great  thorough&res  it  may  lie.  A  person  familiar  with  town, 
going  to  any  quarter,  rarely  notices  the  names  of  the  streets  he  passes 
through  ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  their  names  at  all ;  but  he  works 
his  way  unerringly  by  compass,  as  well  as  the  angles  of  the  streets  will 
admit,  never  confounding  his  turns  to  the  right  or  left  as  he  proceeds  ; 
and  in  this  way  he  keeps  his  course  diagonally,  or  directly,  aa  the  case 
may  be.  The  stranger  thinks  only  of  the  names  of  the  streets  through 
which  be  must  pass  to  his  destination,  examines  his  map,  and  is  still 
obliged  to  inquire,  at  every  turning,  the  rectitude  of  his  course.  The 
streets  of  London  9Xii  too  numerous  to  burthen  the  recollectioiB  with, 
and  toa  much  alike  to  be  discriminated  from  each  other ;  the  inhabitant, 
therefore,  goes  in  the  direction  of  his  object  as  the  ship  sails,  and  does 
not  notice  the  names  of  the  streets  which  intervene. 

Two  remarkable  objects  break  in  at  night  upon  the  uniformity  of  the 
chains  of  fire,  which  seem  to  be  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  main 
streets.  These  are  the  different-coloured  lamps  of  the  apothecaries,  and 
the  more  brilliant  lights  of  the  gin-shops  and  taverns,  both  Warning  the 
homeward-bound  pedestrian  with  a  sort  of  memento  fnori  caution.  A 
facetions  French  writer  observes,  that  in  France,  the  number  of  sick  and 
the  number  of  medical  men,  summed  up  exactly  the  same  total.  It  is 
incredible  the  number  of  apothecaries*  shops  thus  presenting  themselves ; 
there  is  almost  one  for  every  physic-taker. 

There  is  great  art  in  walking  the  streets  of  London :  the  countryman 
is  a  long  while  before  he  gets  into  the  practice,  and  his  awkwardness,  in 
this  respect,  is  one  of  the  marks  by  wfjich  he  is  very  readily  distinguish- 
ed, even  if  he  have  doffed  his  country-cut  coat  and  hat,  and  imagines 
he  is  altogether  one  of  the  **  right  sort."     How  quickly  will  a  pick- 
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pocket  &  Imn  in  bis  eye,  and  keep  close  to  his  heels  in  a  crowd  for  tf 
whole  street  together.  The  habit  of  gazing  at  shop-windows,  and  at 
every  trifling  novelty  in  the  great  thoroughfares^  and  the  want  of  that 
utter  indifferenoe  to  every  thing  but  the  object  towards  which  he  is  jour- 
neying, distinguishes  the  indigenous  individual  from  the  stranger  in  the 
street.  The  genuine  Londoner  is  an  absent  man  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  city.  He  proceeds  on  his  way  coolly  casting  up  his  bills  in 
his  mind,  arranging  to-morrow's  business,  or  projecting  new  schemes  of 
profit,  as  unmoved  and  abstracted  as  if  he  were  walking  alone  across  a 
desert.  He  never  jostles  those  he  meets  either  right  or  led,  but  pro- 
ceeds along,  clear  of  porters  and  draymen,  gliding  with  the  current 
of  vitality  that  flows  on  his  own  way  at  the  general  rate,  nor  breaking 
in  upon  the  counter-marchers  who  face  him  in  a  continued  stream ;  he 
could  peruse  a  book  or  a  newspaper  uninterruptedly  during  his  pro- 
gress from  Charing  Cross  to  the  India  Ho;ise,  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands, undistnrbing  and  undisturbed — his  habitiuil  ease  in  such  circum- 
stances being  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character.  The  sojourner 
of  the  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  when  visiting  the  metropolis,  is 
sadly  puzzled  to  steer  clear  of  the  multitudes  he  meets.  There  is  a 
story  of  one  of  them  on  record,  who  coming  into  Fleet-street  from  a 
cross  court,  mounted  the  step  of  a  door  at  noonday  to  wait,  as  he  said, 
**  until  the  people  coming  out  of  church  had  gone  by."  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  him  launched  forth  in  the  metropolis  for  the  first  time,  raw  from 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Now  he  gets  into  the  current  of  peo- 
ple passing  the  opposite  way  to  himself,  and  finds  himself  pushed  off 
the  pavement  into  the  middle  of  the  street— now  he  staggers  among 
those  who  have  their  right-hand  to  the  wall,  and  not  keeping  the  pace 
of  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  is  pushed  forward,  or  jostled,  or,  stopping 
at  a  window  to  see  some  common-place  thing,  obstructs  the  passen- 
gers, and  is  pushed  through  the  glass,  or  loses  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
Disasters  are  for  ever  occurring.  He  is  bewildered  by  the  noise  and 
confusion  arojand  him,  and  is  happy  to  return  and  take  his  rest  at  his 
inn.  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  a  Londoner,  but  there  are  well  authen- 
ticated instances  of  temporary  madness  in  persons  bred  up  in  the  pri- 
vacy and  solitude  of  remote  country  villages,  from  being  lef^  alone  and 
getting  bewildered  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

The  great  secret  of  walking  the  streets  in  comfort,  is  an  adherence  to 
the  rules  established  by  custom,  namely,  to  take  the'  inside  of  the 
pavement  when  the  right-hand  is  to  the  wall,  and  the  outside  when 
the  right-hand  is  toward  the  street, — to  catch  the  pace  of  the  going  oif 
returning  current,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  never  to-  attempt  giving 
others  the  law,  but  to  proceed  with  what  Johnson  calls  "  the  tide  of 
human  existence."  * 

Never  stop  to  listen  to  8treet*minstrels,  nor  stand  looking  up  at  the 
figures  of  St.  Dunstan's  church ;  if  you  do,  you  will  infallibly  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  proverb  of  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Never  delay  your  homeward  steps  at  a  late  hour  by  going  but  of 
your  direct  path  upon  seeing  a  mob  assembled,  or  on  hearing  die  watch-r 
man's  rattle  ;  proceed  imperturbably. 

Never  give  an  alms,  nor  pay  th^  least  attention  to  night-'beggars,  nor 
notice  the  appeals  of  strangers,  nor  suffer  any  conversation  to  be  main- 
tained with  you  by  them. 
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If  a  drayman  bring  his  whip  across  your  eyes,  do  not  stop  to  resent 
it,  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  the  better  man  of  the  two^  and  have  lit- 
tle money  in  your  pocket  for  the  bystanders  to  rob  you  of.  If  you  are 
right  in  these  respects,  knock  him  down  at  once — yon  have  no  better 
mode  of  obtaining  justice. 

'  If  a  porter  drive  his  load  against  your  spectacles,  forcing  them  into 
your  nose,  overturn  him,  burthen  and  all.  If  you  are  not  strong 
enough,  you  must  pocket  the  injury. 

Never  buy  a  cheap  box  of  cigars^  a  watch,  a  ring,  a  pencil-case,  or 
similar  articles,  when  offered  you  by  any  one  in  the  streets. 

Never  buy  of  a  street* Jew,  not  because  of  his  faith,  but  because  all 
Christians  having  united  to  persecute  him,  he  very  fairly  thinks  himself 
bound  to  retaliate  by  taking  them  in  whenever  he  can. 

When  you  meet;  ladies  on  a  crowded  pavement,  you  must  forget  your 
gallantry,  and  not' think  of  giving  them  the  inside,  for  those  you  meet 
compose  a  counter-^eurrent  to  your  own — in  your  own  current  you  may 
be  as  polite  as  you  please  to  the  sex. 

Amuse  yourself  as  you  walk,  in  contemplating  character  in  the 
faces  of  those  you  meet,  and  thence  guessing  their  profession  or  class. 

About  'Change  you  will  iSnd  the  genuine  counting-bouse  phis—* 
"  thirty  pence  is  two  and  sixpence."  About  the  Haymarket,  on  mar- 
Iset-days,  you  may  contemplate  the  country  farmer  mingled  with  the 
off-scouring  of  Palais  Royal  opera-dancers,-  and  the  scum  of  Italy,  in  fur 
or  brocade,  pale,  emasculated,  idealess,  and  insolent.  In  Bond-street, 
the  whiskered  vacuity  of  the  dandy's  countenance  may  be  studied  to 
most  advantage ;  while  Goodman's  Fields  furnishes  the  priroest  physi- 
ognomies for  learning  the  expression  and  character  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  In  Thames-street,  at  noon-day,  you  may  see  the  cautious,  plod- ' 
ding,  commercial  cast  of  face;  and  in  Bishopsgute  that  of  the  petty  re- 
tailer, who  values  sixpence  more  than  he  does  his  soul.  The  Borough, 
Su  Giles's,  and  Wapping,  also  furnish  distinct  traits  of  featilre. — Thus 
do  the  streets  of  London  display  endless  studies  of  human  nature  for 
the  re8ective-minded  passenger — ^all  that  is  great,  admirable,  vain, 
vicious,  and  degraded, — ^in  higher  perfection  than  any  other  spot  of 
the  known  world. 
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There  are  probably  few. situations  in  which  a  man  finds  himself 
more  completely  ennuye  than  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  neutral  and 
idler  in  a  besieged  town.  While  he  shares,  in  common  with  the 
meanest  of  the  garrison,  every  privation,  the  magnificent  game  of  war 
hourly  passing  before  his  eyes,  affords  to  him  none  of  its  spirit-stirring 
excitements.  It  was  under  the  infiuence  of  this  feeling  that,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1822,  I  left  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  at  that  time  closely  in- 
vested by  the  patriot  army,  and,  accompanied  by  an  intimate  friend  and 
associate,  sailed  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

My  companion,  an  old  Peninsular  campaigner,  tired  alike  of  la  vie 
hourgeoise  and  half-pay,  was  allured  thither  by  the  prospect  of  joining 
the  Imperial  service,  which  at  that  time  held  out  high  inducements  to 
a  foreign  oflBccr.    For  myself,  I  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  mono- 
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toQous  gloom  of  St.  Salvador  for  the  more  exhilarating  eoenes  passing 
in  the  capital.  Nor  waa  I,  in  short,  without  strong  feelings  of  curiosity 
to  observe,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  developement,  the  workings  of  that 
spirit  of  freedom  which,  in  silence,  I  have  long  marked  undermining 
the  moral  influence  of  the  mother-country;  and  to  witness  the  first 
impulse  of  a  young  people  just  budding  into  political  existence,  and 
shaking  from  their  galled  limbs  the  chains  of  three  centuries  of  misrule 
and  oppression.  • 

The  arrangements  for  our  departure  were  soon  made,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  day,  after  an  agreeable  passage,  saw  us  steering 
beneath  the  base  of  the  Pao  d'Assucar,  which  majestically  flanks  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  Were  I  to  live  Tor  centuries,  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  splendid  combination  of  the  luxuriant  and 
sublime  which  suddenly  burst  on  my  enraptured  eye,  would,  to  the  last, 
^be  green  on  the  memory.  1  have  since  trodden  the  classic  .shores  of 
Italy,  have  long  sojourned  amidst  the  sublime  romantic  beauties  of 
Switzerland,  and  have  often  wandered  along  the  vine-clad  banks  of  the 
lovely  Rhine.  But  these  splendid  creations  of  the  European  world, 
with  their  exhaustless  stores  of  historical  and  poetic  associations,  never 
produced  on  my  mind  those  feelings  of  mingled  wonder  and  delight,  that 
did  the  majestic  sublimity  of  that  masterpiece  of  Nature,  the  bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  To  describe  its  various  beauties  is  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  my  weak  pen  ;  in  the  language  of  Voltaire,  it  is  at  once — 

^^  Beau,  majestueux,  harmonieux  et  sublime." 

On  landing,  every  object  wore  the  animated  complexion  of  the  times. 
Contrasted  with  the  air  of  melancholy  y^hich  pervaded  every  thing  in 
the  place  we  had  so  recently  quitted,  it  burst  on  us  like  the  moni^ntary 
gleam  of  sunshine  which  sometimes  enlivens  the  gloom  of  a  November 
day.  Arches  of  triumph  raised  their  stately  heads  in  all  the  principal 
streets,  while  the  fa9ades  of  the  houses  were  thickly  studded  with  alle- 
gorical paintings  and  devices.  We  were  soon  convinced  that  we  had 
arrived  on  the  eve  of  some  great  festival.  Nor  were  we  mistaken. 
The  coronation  of  the  young  Emperor,  we  were  infprmed,  was  to  take 
place  in  two  days.  This  event,  calculated  to  influence  so  strongly  the 
future  destinies  of  the  rising  country,  appeared  to  enffross  the  public 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  ot  almost  every  other  topic.  All  was  bustle  and 
animation,  brightness  and  enthusiasm.  The  poor  negro,  even,  watch- 
ing the  infection  of  the  times,  felt  not  his  chains,  and  carolled,  in  the 
illusion  of  the  moment,  the  air  of  liberty. 

Singular  inconsistency  of  human  nature  I  While  the  more  intellectual 
part  of  the  nation  were  publishing  to  the  world  long  and  laboured  dis- 
sertations on  the  abstract  question  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  dig- 
nity of  Human  Nature,  and  while  their  armies  were  in  the  field  fight- 
ing for  their  practical  illustration,  they  offered  at  the  same  moment  the 
spectacle  of  a  most  melancholy  anomaly,  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the 
nation  contending  for  freedom  in  its  most  Utopian  forms,  while  tlie  re- 
mainder were  groaning  in  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery,  or  vegetating 
under  the  v^ithering  influence  of  prejudice,  arising  from  the  difference 
of  caste  and  colour.  On  our  way  to  the  police-office,  overcome  by  the 
sultriness  of  the  weather,  we  entered  a  cafe.  We  were,  on  our  entrance, 
literally  overwhelmed  with  questions.     In  their  avidity  for  news  from 
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the  seat  of  war,  the  curiosity  of  our  interlocutors^  in  many  instances, 
overcame  their  courtesy.  A  short  time  previous  to  our  quitting  St. 
Salvador,  a  sortie  had  been  made  by  a  party  of  the  gatrison,  with  the 
view  of  carrying  off  a  lafrge  portion  of  cattle  collected  in  the  immediate 
Deighbourhood.  The  attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  party  was 
driven  in  with  inconsiderable  loss.  Some  account  of  the  affair  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Rio,  and  what  was  in  fact  but  a  mere  forage,  waa 
construed,  by  the  vanity  of  the  Brazilians,  into  a  splehdid  military  tri- 
umph. 

It  is  with  young  nations  as  with  young  people;  their  vanity  is  even 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  capabilities.  On  their  early  successes  in  arms 
they  dwell  with  more  tha^  a  lover's  fondness  ;  and  viewing  them  through 
a  tnedium  highly  magnified  by  youthful  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  the 
slightest  strictures,  however  the  result  of  a  cool  and  dispassionate  cri- 
ticism, are  associated  by  them  with  feelings  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
and  as  immediately  repaid  by  inveterate  and  undisguised  dislike.-  It 
is  to  this  feeling,  I  think,  rather  than  to  the  operation  of  baser  passions 
growing  out  of  the  recollection  of  political  misrule  and  oppression,  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  deep*rooted  and  rancorous  animosity  which  marks 
the  feelings  of  emancipated  c6lonie6  towards  the  parent  states. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  compressed  lip  and  clouded-  brow  indi<> 
cated,  in  no  unequivocal  manner,  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  maliy 
of  oar  auditors  at  our  plain  and  unvarnished  account  of  the  affair  in 
question,  so  in  disunion  with  their  own  ideas.  At  the  police-office,  we 
were  loudly  reproached  with  aflfection  .to  the  royalist  cause,  and  fa- 
voured by  the  Minister  in  person  with  a  bulletin  of  the  action,  in  a  style 
of  more  than  Oriental  bombast ;  by  way  of  a  climax,  he  gravely  as- 
sured us  that  the  future  historian  would  rank  it  as  a  second  Marathon; 
This  piece  of  gasconade  I  really  expected  would  have  raised  the  shade 
of  Miltiades ;  but  there  is  no  reasoning  with  prejudice  engrafted  on  ig- 
norance ;  so,  leaving  his  Excellency  to  feast  on  the  creations  ot  his  own 
imagination,  we  took  our  leave,  and  were  really  not  sorry  to  find  our^ 
selves  in  the  cool  veranda  of  our  posada,  doing  ample  justice  to  a  pro- 
fusion of  good  things  to  which  we  had  long  been  strangers* 

We  sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  to  stock 
our  portfolios  with  a  few  sketches  of  the  magnificent  surrounding 
scenery.  We  had  been  for  some  time  busily  employed  in  our  task, 
when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  four  or  five  officers  in  mili- 
tary undress.  One  of  them,  who  rode  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  approached  us,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  great  haughtiness, 
what  we  were  doing;  and  without  awaiting  our  reply,  added,  "Are  you 
ignorant  of  the  order  which  expressly  forbids  foreigners  from  making 
draughts  of  the  harbour  and  its  defences  ?" — **  You  must  be  but  a  young 
soldier,"  replied  my  companion,  somewhat  piqued  at  the  tone  of  hauteur 
assumed  by  the  stranger,  *'  or  your  military  coup-d^l  would  not  have 
betrayed  yoa  into  so  absurd  an  observation.  Favourable  as  this  spot 
may  be  for  taking  a  sketch  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  it  is  the  very 
last  we  should  have  chosen  for  making  a  military  reconnoissance  of  the 
harbour.'*  Without  appearing  to  heed  the  sarcastic  retort  of  my 
friend,  be  questioned  us  seriously  as  to  our  name,  country,  and  pro- 
fession. We  satisfied  him  oh  all  these  points,  adding,  diat  we  had 
only  arrived  from  St.  Salvador  on  the  preceding  evening.     On  learning 
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this,  he  immediately  dismounted,  and  seated  himself  on  a  bank  a  short 
distance  from  us.  The  conversation  now  became  lively  and  animated. 
He  manifested  the  most  intense  anxiety  on  every  subject  relative  to  the 
operations  before  St.  Salvador,  listened  with  profound  attention  to  all 
our  details,  occasionally  interrupting  us  with  an  exclamation  of  haughty 
importance  whenever  be  supposed  our  narrative  described  i^  too  flat- 
tering colours  the  position  of  the  Royalists.  He  appeared  to  ridicule 
the  idea  of  powerful  reinforcements  being  on  their  way  out  from  the  mo* 
ther  country.  We  told  him  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
subject,  as  a  band  forming  part  of  the  squadron  had  reached  St  Salva- 
dor the  very  morning  of  our  departure  :  "  Besides/'  added  my  compa- 
nion, '*  if  they  only  throw  in  provisions,  the  present  garrison  will  hold 
out  the  place  to  all  eternity  against  the  rabble  collected  on  the  outside." 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  6ash  of  indignation  which  in  a  moment  su^ 
fused  the  handsome  countenance  of  the  young  officer ;  his  dark  eyea 
flashed  fire,  and  his  very  moustache  curled  wi&  wrath.  "  Rabble  1"  he 
bitterly  exclaimed ;  "  it  was  such  rabble  that,  on  two  occasions  in 
North  America,  obliged  the  veteran  armies  of  England  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  It  is  such  rabble  that,  on  the  other  side  of  this  Continent, 
have  just  achieved,  after  a  hard-fought  struggle,  their  country's  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  is  such  rabble,  light  as  you  may  hold  them,  that  will, 
ere  long,  work  a  glorious  consummation  to  the  noble,  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  In  the  pride  of  art,  and  with  the  true  esprit  de 
corps  of  soldiers,  all  your  prepossessions  are  engrossed  on  the  side  of 
military  organization  and  discipline,  rather  than  on  that  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence." We  disclaimed  the  imputation,  professed  ourselves  warm 
admirers  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which  would  wrest  so  fair  a  portion 
of  the  globe  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  give  a  rapid  develope- 
ment  to  its  immense  and  varied  resources.  Our  professions  appeared 
to  calm  the  burst  of  rising  anger,  for  he  immediately  rallied  us  on  the 
privations  we  had  undergone ;  requested  to  look  at  our  8ketche^ ;  com- 
mended the  performance  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and  gave  us  the 
names  of  several  spots,  which  he  described  as  fine  subjects  for  our  pen- 
cils. Cordially  saluting  us,  he  mounted,  and  rode  off.  We  laughed 
heartily  at  our  morning's  adventure,  and  yet  could  not  help  remarking, 
as  he  rode  off,  that  there  was  something  about  this  young  officer  which 
singularly  interested  us.  He  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  and  had 
one  of  those  fine  dark  animated  eountenances,  shadowed  by  a  profusion 
of  raven  locks,  .which  limners  love. to  paint.  The  air  of  hauteur 
which  he  at  first  assumed  soon  wore  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  open 
frankness  and  good-natured  brusquerie  of  manner  which  insensibly  Won 
upon  us.  His  style  of  interlocution  was  rapid  and  comprehensive,  and 
bore  with  peculiar  force  on  all  the  leading  points  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  In  fact,  his  conversation  throughout  powerfully  indicated 
well-cultivated  habits  both  of  observation  and  deduction. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  roar  of  artillery.  At  an  early  hour  the  capital  poured 
forth  its  population,  eager  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  co- 
ronation. All  was  couUur  de  rose,  excepting  the  weather,  which  most 
provokingly  evinced  some  old  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the.  royal 
cause,  for  it  rained  in  torrents.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  making  our  way  through  the  dense  crowd  assembled  in 
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the  great  square*  and  re-entered  the  places  in  the  church  assigned  to 
the  officers  of  the  British  squadron.  The  ceremony  I  need  not  de« 
scribe.  There  was  the  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  of  military  pa- 
rade ;  the  gorgeous  magni6cence  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  strains 
of  solemn  music,  and  the  fumes  of  incense.  There  were  the  roar,  of 
ordnance,  and  the  deafening  shout  of  a  whole  people's  praise.  Amidst 
the  host  of  contending  emotions  produced  by  this  imposing  spectacle, 
surprise  predominated  in  the  minds  of  my  companion  and  myself^  for  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  we  immediately  recognised  our 
interesting  acquaintance  of  the  preceding  day. 

We  often  afterwards  met  the  Emperor  in  our  rambles.  Our  salute 
was  always  most  graciously  returned.  On  one  occasion  he  stopped  us, 
and  with  an  arch  smile  inquired  if  we  had  made  any  additions  to  our 
portfolio.  Neither  did  the  dishonouring  manner  in  which  my  compa- 
nion had  spoken  of  the  Brazilian  troops,  leave  any  unfavourable  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  for  he  shortly  afterwards  obtained  high  rank  in 
the  service* 
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Yes,  well  she  profits  by  her  master's  skill : 
flow  sweetly  her  bewitching  numbers  flow  ! 

Is  there  not  feeling  in  that  gentle  trill. 
And  magic  in  ibat  cadence  soft  and  low  ? 

And  when  she  sings  of  Love  in  flattering  tone. 

Might  we  not  deem  its  trials  were  her  own  ? 

See,  o'er  her  seat  her  young  preceptor  bends. 
He  speaks  support,  her  cheek  more  warmly  burns ; 

And  when  her  sweet  and  murmur'd  song  she  ends. 
With  timid,  half-averted  look,  she  turns 

To  meet  that  dark  eye*s  fond  protecting  gaze^ 

And  drink  the  accents  of  that  hone/d  praise. 

And  'mid  the  calm  domestic  circle  round. 
Not  one  can  read  that  language  of  the  eyes ; 

Their  thoughts  by  custom's  frozen  chains  are  bound ; 
They  judge  the  master's  and  the.pupil's  ties 

Bv  the  dull  measurement  of  pedant  rules. 

Taught  in  their  youthful  da^  at  former  schools. 

And  will  discovery  come,  and  her  stern  sire 
'  And  haughty  kmdred  scorn  her  ]frayer,  her  sigh? 
And  will  she  like  a  dying  swan  expire 

In  her  sweet  strains  of  dear/-bought  melody  ? 
Yes,  thus  my  heart  forebodes  will  close  ere  long 
This  peaceful  morning  scene  of  Love  and  Song ! 

M.  A. 
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6ERALDINE   OP   DB8MOND.* 

The  authoress  of  this  work  has  made  a  high,  and  in  some  sort  an  eoic  at- 
tempt at  historic  romance,  and  her  subject  possesses  every  requisite  for  n>- 
mantid  interest.    It  takes  us  back,  not  sunply,  like  the  captivating  fiction  of 
"  Kenil worth/'  to- the  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign  in  England,  but  to  the  daya 
of  that  reign  in  Ireland,  where  the  drama  of  life,  as  we  scan  it  even  in  the 
veracious  page  of  histor}*^,  exhibits  to  us  agents,  events,  and  impassioned 
scenes,  incomparably  more  complex  and  impressive  than  we  meet  %vith  ia 
the  happier  annals  of  contemporary  England.     Ireland,  in  spite  of  all  her 
calamities,  had  at  an  early  period  an  image  of  English  commerce,  caltare, 
and  even  chivalry  within  the  Pale;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  there  was  considerable  polish  and  courtesy  of  manners  ag 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  when  we  find  that  monarch  designating 
one  of  the  Anglo- Irish  nobles  as  the  most  perfect  gentleman  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  saying  that  *'  if  good  breeding  and  liberal  qualities  had  left  the 
world,  Uiey  might  all  be  found  in  the  Earl  of  Ormond."    It  was  to  the  Pale, 
however,  no  doubt,  and  to  a  very  few  of  the  Anglo-Irish  aristocracy,  that 
English  manners,  and  even  the  habitual  use  of  the  language,  were  confined* 
For  those  English  gentry  who  had  received  domains  beyond  the  Pale,  though 
of  Norman,  and  in  some  instances  of  roval  extraction,  yet  intermarrying 
with  princely  Irish  families,  and  surrounaed  by  Irish  retainers,  lapsed  into 
the  old  manners  and  character — kept  their  bards  or  senachies — aiffected  more 
or  less  independence — made  war  on  one  another,  and  though  never  renounc- 
ing a  vague  acknowledgement  of  England's  paramount  royalty,  assumed  in 
some  instances  the  pri&  and  privileges  of  sovereignty.    For  this  degeneracy 
of  her  Anglo-Irish  colonists,  En^i^  had  mainly  to  thank  her  own  penal  and 
selfish  laws,  which  ruthlessly  repeUed  the  nadvee  from  participatins;  in  their 
protection,  and  for  a  long  time  made'  it  no  capita)  ofiisnce  to  kill  a  mere 
Ii;i^man — a^  well  as  that  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  distinction  which  waa 
long  kept  up,  between  the  dignity  of  English  by  birth,  and  English  only  by 
blood.    The  spread  of  the  Engli^  language  and  English  modes  of  thinlung, 
which,  if  Ireland  had  not  been  grossly  misgoverned,  might  have  duly  prepar^ 
her  for  the  light  of  the  reformation,  was  thus  obstructed ;  and '  England  had 
only  one  negative  advantage,  namely,  that  the  Anglo- Irish  beyond  the  Pale> 
by  falling  into  barbarism,  kept  no  pace  with  her  in  military  discipline,  and 
were  unequal  in  the  field  to  her  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  mere  subject  of  romance,  the  aspect  of  Ireland  is 
heightened  in  picturesqueness  by  this  barbarism  of  her  population  ;  and  what 
the  Irish  spirit  lacked  in  skill,  it  made  up  in  racy  strength  of  character.  It 
was  a  poor,  a  savage,  and  a  frightfully  calamitous  period,  beyond  doubt ;  but 
if  we  may  say  it  without  offence,  there  have  been  epochs  in  the  same  island 
when  povertv  and  barbarism,  equally  painful  to  the  sympathy,  had  yet  an 
aspect  more  humiliating  to  the  imagination.  The  wretdied  peasant  of  1798, 
leaving  his  family  to  spread  the  manure  on  his  potato-ground  with  their  own 
hands  for  want  of  instruments,  and  sallying  forth  with  his  rags  and  his  pike 
to  insurrection,  would  furnish  but  a  poor  subject  for  the  dramatist,  the  ro- 
mancer, or  the  painter.  But  an  Irish  rebellion  in  the  sixteenth  century  ri^es 
at  least  above  monotonous  and  squalid  horror ;  and  no  epoch  can  be  found 
more  fraught  with  those  various  colourings  of  human  character  and  manners 
or  those  eventful  incidents  and  solemn  superatitiona  which  give  a  melan- 
choly splendour  to  the  picture  of  national  calamity.  The  Irishman  of  that 
period  listened  to  the  songs  of  his  forefathers,  and  to  the  harps  of  revered 
minstrels,  in  the  castle  of  his  chief.  He  had  traditions,  whether  false  or 
true,  of  ancient  national  glory ;  he  had  a  national  costume,  and  songs  of  na- 
tive heroes  in  his  own  tongue,  that  struck  the  chords  of  his  heart  in  unison 
with  his  national  music.     He  might  be  sometimes  oppressed  at  home,  and 

*  Geraldine  of  Desmond,  or  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     An  Historical 
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ofteDer  by  rayages  firom  abroad^  but  still  he  had  a  sept  and  a  chief  to  Whom 
he  was  tied  by  the  bonds  of  fellowship.  He  was  tife  member  of  a  fiimily 
which — ^how  exaggexated  and  absurd  soever  their  pride  might  be — was  still  a 
pit>ud  fiunily ;  if  he  bled  in  fight,  it  was  not  in  rabble  iasurreptioo,  but  under 
that  banner  of  his  clan  which,  in  the  pithiest,  essential  spirit  of  poetical  lan*^ 
guage,  was  denominated  "  the  sun-burst  of  battle."  Nor  were  the  leading  in- 
surgents of  Elizabeth's  reign  spirits  of  vulgar  or  common-place  metal.  The 
O'Niai  was  calumniated  by  her  Majesty's  parasites  as  a  merely  ferodoua  and 
habitually  drunken  barbarian.  In  their  intercourse  with  him,  however,  the 
Knglish  found  to  their  cost  that  his  conduct  betokened  any  thing  In  the 
wand  but  the  sot  and  the  savage.  When  summoned  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
to  appear  as  a  culprit  in  Dublin,  the  O'Niai  had  the  adroitness  to  persuade 
that  Governor  to  come  and  visit  him  in  his  own  castle,  where  he  dlenced 
Sir  Henry  by  his  logic  and  eloquence,  and  preferred  a  statement  of  )»M 
case  that  comounded  the  Council  of  Dublin.  When  called  by  the  Queen 
to  London,  he  came  to  her  Court  with  a  retinue  of  his  body  guards ;  and 
his  gallowglasses,  with  their  saffron-coloured  robes  and  pecuuar  armour, 
astonished  the  eyes  of  the  Londoners,  like  people  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

The  Desmond,  our  authoress's  hero,  had  a  similfur  snirit  and  destiny. 
There  is  something  deeply  touching  in  the  naked  truth  of  nis  history — in  his 
declaration  that  he  had  been  wrung  into  rebellion  by  misusagte— in  his  flight, 
and  famine,  and  wanderings,  on  the  territory  which  he  had  ruled  as  a  chief : 
and  in  lus  naming  himself  to  his  murderer,  as  a  last  though  fruitless  appeal 
to  his  respect  and  mercy.  Yet  there  was  pride  in  the  Desmond's  spirit,  no 
less  than  pathos  in  his*  story.  When  defeated  and  wounded  by  the  Earl  (^ 
Ormond's  followers,  he  was  borne  off  the  field  by  some  of  the  victorious  tribe* 
One  of  his  litter-bearers  had  the  cruelty  to  ask  him,  "  Where  now  is  the 
great  Earl  of  Desmond?" — '^  Just  where  he  ought  to  be,"  replied  the  Des- 
mond, i*  still  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers." 

Menaced  and  harassed  as  the  Pale  had  often  been  by  the  desultory,  and 
not  uDJust  reprisals  of  the  andent  natives,  the  Irish  septs  had  too  many 
quarrels  among  themselves  ever  to  coalesce  effectively  against  the  Enfflish; 
and  as  long  as  their  religion  remained  the  same  as  ours,  their  antipatiiy  to 
the  Saxon  name  was  insufficient  to  give  them  any  formidable  union.    But 
when  the  Reformation  was  forced  upon  them  by  uireats  and  prescriptions; 
when  they  were  commanded  to  disbdieve  the  creed  of  their  forefathers,  and 
to  abandon  their   Irish  church,  proudly  held  to  be  of  almost  apostolic 
antiquity,  together  with   tenets  which  they  thought    essential   to   their 
eternal  salvation,  it  was  then  that,  if  in  point  of  action  all  Irish  hands 
were    not  united  against  England,  yet  in  point  of  sentiment  all  Irish 
hearts,  with  the  exception  ot  a  few  nobles  of  the  Pale,  imbibed  a  consan* 
taneona  horror  against  our  country  and  her  Protestantism.    And  though  it 
IS  pcarfeetly  true   that  Elizabeth  was  justified  in  defending  the  reformed 
religion,  and  in  maintaining  her  regality  in  Ireland,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that,  though  rieht  in  her  general  object,  she  was  quHe  as  wrong  in  her 
special  means  of  attaining  it,  as  if  she  had  consulted  Rome  and  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Spaniards  for  the  best  meana  of  making  Protestantism  odious  in  Ire- 
land ;  for  her  enemies  could  not  have  conscientiously  advised  her  to  a  surer 
method  of  doing  so,  than  to  that  system  of  spoliation  and  insult  which  she 
miscalled  her  Government.    .The  .rebellions  of  her  reign  had  thus  all  the 
bitterness  of  religious  hatred ;  yet  it  would  be  underrating  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, to  consider  those  insurrections  in  the  light  of  mere  religious  warfare. 
For  the  violent  extension  of  Enddsh  dominion  respected  the  property  as  little 
as  the  creed  of  the  natives.    ^J^zabeUi  told  her  nobles  that  the  troubles  of 
Ireland  would  be  the  makii^  of  their  fortunes — and  when  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
and  the  PerroCa  attempted  to  temper  their  strong  measures  of  suppression 
with  something  like  a  mixture  of  equity  and  mercy,  she  recalled  them,  re- 
buked and  disgraced  them,  and  sentenced  one  of  the  Perrots  to  death. 
In  framing  a  work  of  fiction,  equally  brilliant  and  affecting,  on  the  ground* 
Jufy. — VOL.  XXVL  NO,  cin.  o 
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work  of  this  tragic  period,  our  authorese  has  chosen  her  leading  charao^n  from 
two  familieft,  that  were  alternately  the  most  preeminent  for  several  centuries 
in  the  history  of  Ireland.  One  of  these  was  the  Bntler  ^unily  of  Onnond, 
the  other  that  of  Desmond,  a  hranch  of  the  Geraldines.  The  only  greal 
circumstance  in  the  tale  before  us  that  is  unsupported  by  histoiy,  is  Uie  mn- 
tual  attachment  between  Lord  Thurles,  son  of  the  former  peer,  and  Geral- 
dine the  daughter  of  Desmond ;  but  this  departure  from  the  letter  of  fact  is  a 
legitimate  liberty,  since  we  find  that  the  two  families  had  at  times  had  inter-* 
hiarriages,  in  spite  of  their  bitter  feuds.  We  have  felt  so  much  pleasure  in 
being  carried  along  the  broad  and  strong  current  of  this  romance,  and  we  are 
so  well  av^are  how  much  the  best-told  tale  may  be  marred  to  a  reader's  in- 
terest by  forestalling  his  acquaintance  with  its  issue,  and  precluding  his  sus- 
pense and  curiosity,  that  we  forbear  to  epitomize  the  story  of  Geraldine,  and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  marking  out  some  of  the  most  prominent  scenes 
and  portraitures  of  character,  leaving  the  writer's  graphic  powers  for  the  most 
part  to  speak  for  themselves,  rather  than  detauing  them  to  the  peruser's 
admiration. 

Th€  introductory  chapter  explains,  in  ten  purely  historical  pages  of  great 
concinnity,  the  events  in  Irelaind  that  led  to  the  deeply  critical  situation  of 
the  country  in  \66&,  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  O^Nial's  rebellion,  when 
the  contests  between  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond,  and  the  iniquitous 
partiality  of  the  English  cabinet  to  the  latter,  led  to  important  results  and  tq 
a  temporary  renewal  of  civil  war. 

The  former  nobleman  is  thus  pourtrayed : — 

^^  Gerald,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  assumed  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  an  Irish 
chieftain.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who  had  enjoyed  many  extraor- 
df  nary  privileges,  and  who  for  centuries  had  lived  in  almost  regal  splendour,  he 'se- 
dulously endeavoured  to  preserve  the  peculiar  customs  of  his  progenitors  unoonta^ 
minated  by  the  innovations  of  modern  ages.  He  delighted  to  retrace  the  genealo- 
gies of  his  high  lineage,  at  the  same  time  vaunting  the  exploits  of  his  heroic  prede- 
cessors, which  the  narrations  df  antiquarian  records,  the  eulogiums  of  bardic  fiction, 
And  the  equally  romantic  traditions  ci  oral  testimony  had  immortalised,  either  In  the 

symbolizing  elements  of  natibnal  mythology His  personal  appearance  was  mosl 

remarkable  and  imposing.  Time  had  stamped  its  seal  upon  his  brow,  and  had 
blanched  to  whiteness  the  venerable  locks  which,  thrown  back  from  his  temples, 
were  fastened  behind  in  the  national  C^wUen^  and  fell  luxuriantly  on  his  shoulders  ; 
yet  age  had  failed  to  quell  the  spirit  of  his  eye,  that  flafihed  with  brightness  on  the 
slightest  irritation.  His  figure  was  tall  and  robust,  but  eminently  graoefol  and  dig- 
nified ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  deep  lines  impressed  on  his  expansive  forehead,  the 
silvery  wavings  of  a  beard  that  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  a  slight  bend  in  the  contour 
of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  Earl  of  Desmond  might  have  passed  for  one  of  those 
heroic  warriors,  who,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  seem  to  want 

^  Nothing  of  a  God  but  Eternity, 
.  And  a  Heaven  to  throne  iii. ' 

His  dress  was  arranged  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  ancient  national  costume  of 
his  country.  His  head  was  usually  covered  with  a  close  green  cap,  that,  surmounted 
with  plumes  of  the  same  colour,  was  studded  with  Irish  diamonds.  He  wore  the 
Colay  or  shirt,  made  of  fine  saffron-coloured  linen,  which  was  wrapped  in  large  folds 
upon  the  bosom,  and  was  only  partially  concealed  by  a  short  purple  vest,  interwoven 
with  threads  of  gold.  This  vest  scarcely  r^ched  the  elbows,  and  consequently  dis- 
played the  immense  sleeves  of  the  €ota^  hanging  in  loose  and  graceful  draperies  from 
the  arm.  His  shirt  was  open  at  his  throat,  which  was  adorned  with  a  broad  gold 
collar  of  exquisite  workmanship,  splendidly  inlaid  with  jewels.  His  limbs  were 
clothed  with  the  TVuis,  or  straight  Braccae,  which  formed  trowsers  and  stockings  in 
one,  fitted  close  to  the  shape,  and  were  made  of  weft  striped  with  various  colours, 
running  in  divisions,  resembling  the  Tartan  plaid.  •  Over  all  was  thrown  the  Coru/o, 
or  upper  garment,  a  kind  of  long  flowing  doth  mantle,  which,  like  the  regal  robes 
of  the  East,  was  of  bright  crimson  colour,  embroidered  round  the  border,  and  edged 
with  yellow  silken  fringei  This  cloak  was  clasped  at  the  breast  with  a  large  silver 
embossed  fibula  or  brooch.  Round  his  neck  was  a  maaSive  antique  gold  chain,  and 
en  Us  feet  the  Earl  wore  buskins,  or  short  bootSi'* 
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Sach  circninstantial  mintiteness  in  the  description  of  garniture  would  lie 
tiresome  if  it  were  merely  fanciful,  but  here  it  is  the  result  of  research,  and 
has  all  the  value  of  antiquarian  veracity,  enabling^  us  to  look  on  the  express 
images  of  departed  beinffs,  that  same  veracity  which  g^ves  a  chai-m  to  the  de- 
lineation of  dresses  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  traits  of  Desmond's  character,  that  was  splendid  in  its  elements^  but 
imperfect  in  tlieir  combination,  and  full  of  constitutional  virtues  that  too 
often  caught  the  contagion  of  adjoining  vices,  are  sketched  with  very  na- 
tural probabilityj  and  easily  harmonize  with  our  conception  of  the  influence 
which  his  circunratances  and  semi-barbarous  age  would  exercise  in  moulding 
the  shape  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  the  Engli^  tongue  with  fluency,  but  al- 
ways thought  in  Irish,  and  this  gave  a  metaphorical  tone  and  a  tincture  of 
entliBBiasBai  to  his  dialect,  which  was  naturally  eloquent  and  persuasive, 
tiiough  rudely  magnificent.  By  a  former  marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  pre- 
ceding Earl  of  Ormond,  he  was  the  father  of  Geraldine,  who  was  consequently 
the  cousin  of  Lbrd  Thurles,  the  youthful  hero  of  the^ story ;  but  the  Desmond 
had  married  again  and  become  the  father  of  an  infant  son.  In  these  do- 
mestic relationships  the  benevolent  qualities  of  tlie  heroine's  heart  are  richly 
developed  in  the  ascendency  of  her  sense  and  suavity  over  an  envious  step- 
mother, and  in  the  warmth  of  her  fondness  for  her  little  brother.  But  the 
attachments  that  are  the  main-springs  of  her  earliest  trials,  that  call  forth 
her  deepest  tenderness  and  highest  heroism,  that  bring  nature  and  duty  to 
their  most  fearful  conflict,  and  that  tie  thQ  Gordian  knot  of  her  fate — are  the 
filial  instinct  that  will  brook  no  severing  from  her  father ;  the  religious  faith, 
that  will  make  no  compromise  with  its  devotion ;  and  her  womanly  love,  thai 
looked  with  the  true  gratitude  of  woman,  to  her  manly  and  devoted  Thurles, 
across  the  gulph  of  adverse  faith  and  faction  which  divided  them. 

Stinted  in  tne  limits  of  our  present  notice,  we  look  with  some  distraction 
over  the  many  chapters  of  pictures  and  narrative  thnt  court  our  choice.  Al- 
most at  random^  we  revert  to  the  spectacle  of  old  Desmond  himself,  in  his' 
feudal  palace,  though  reluctantly  passing  over  the  landscape  of  the  castle,  and 
the  portraiture  of  its  ill-starred  and  mysterious  inmate,  the  Jesuit  Allan,  in 
the  chapters  tiiat  precede  the  following  scene.  The  time  is  sunset,  when  it 
threw  its  rays  on  the  forest  tops  and  pointed  turrets  of  the  antique  edifice, 
leaving  aU  the  rest  of  it  in  partial  gloom. 

**•  The  evening  hour  was  genendly  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  that  da. 
morous  wassail  and  boisterous  mirth  which  digtinguished  the  revels  of  the  Chief- 
tain, when  with  feudal  magnificence  he  regaled  at  his  festive  board  the  numerous 
clansmen  of  his  house.  Of  his  kindred  and  surname  alone,  the  Earl  could  enume- 
rate above  five  hnndred  gentlemen,  who,  attended  by  an  interminable  train  of  gal- 
kiwglasses,  kerns,  foresters,  and  gossips,  formed  a  multitudinous  and  imposing  as- 
sembly,  of  which  in  later  times  we  can  scarcely  conceive  an  adequate  idea.  The 
banqueting  hall  was  an  apartment  of  prodigious  extent,  the  walls  of  which  were 
completely  covered  with  ancient  armour,  pikes,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  hostile 
weapons  of  Tarious  workmanship,  hunting  instruments,  and  shields,  or  targets,  cu- 
riously emblasoned  on  the  outside  with  die  bearings  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom. 

^  In  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  in  former  days  the  triennial  Parliaments  of 
Ireland  had  been  conducted  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Tara,  a  principal  herald  was  ap- 
pointed \o  regulate  the  order  of  precedency,  which  was  ever  carefully  observed. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  long  tables  were  set,  that  were  loaded  with  substantial 
viands  ;  such  as  boar's  flesh,  beeves,  and  fallow  deer,  as  well  as  with  quantities  of 
fish,  and  the  more  esteemed  luxuries  of  pheasants,  and  game  of  every  description. 
Low  forms,  covered  with  the  furred  skins  of  beasts  that  had  been  killed  in  the  cliase, 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  tables  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  centre  one,  on  an 
elevated  chair  of  state,  apd  under  a  splendid  canopy,  which  was  looped  up  by  the 
gii(antic  horns  of  the  Cerw$  Megaceroi,  sat  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Two  magnificent 
Irish  wolf-dogs  lay  at  his  feet,  and  a  cupl>earer  and  page  stood  on  either  side  of  their 
lord.  On  his  right  his  nearest  of  kin  were  plac^^d;  on^iis  left,  seated  beneath  their 
respective  shields,  were  those  chiefs,  who,  in  case  j^he  revolntionary  notions  of  the 
period  terminated  in  open  war,  hail  been  nppointed  to  hold  the  rank  of  commanding 
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offioen  in*  the  Irish  army,  th«n  in  prooeu  of  organiaEadon.  In  the  middle  of  mih  of 
the  long  tables  enormous  salt-oellars  were  fixed,  beneath  which  crowds  of  infmor 
guests,  and  clansmen  were  indiscriminately  seated.  An  extraordinary  display  of  gold 
and  silver  vessels  glittered  among  utensils  of  a  rude  and  common  description,  some 
of  which  were  made  of  baked  day,  others  of  pewter  and  wood.  The  latter,  how« 
ever  mean  in  whe  material  of  their  composition,  were  often  so  singularlv  beautiful  In 
their  designs,  that  they  nearly  approached  the  antique  form,  which,  m  the  present 
day,  is  termed  clauicaL 

(( Immediately  facing  the  Chieftain's  throne,  there  was  a  sort  of  gallery,  or  or- 
chestra,  filled  by  a  numerous  band  of  musicians,  over  whom  Cutholin,  the  OUamk^ 
re'Semacha^  or  chief  minstrel  of  the  Desmond,  presided  with  an  air  of  oonsdoas 
audiority.  The  other  bards  occasionally  struck  their  harps  to  swell  the  chorus  of  a 
national  air,  whilb  celebrating  with  the  fire  of  song  the  fame  of  departed  heroes, 
whose  actions  were  shielded  from  oblivion  by  the  bamners  of  victory. 

''  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  the  hobillers,  or  Irish  cavalry,  the  gallow- 
glasses,  or  foot-soldiers,  and  the  kerns,  or  light-armed  infantry,  were  'placed,  ac- 
cording to  their  military  rank.  They  presented  a  very  martial  and  striking  appear- 
ance, as  the  rays  of  golden  light  which  yet  illumined  the  western  sky,  darting 
through  the  high  gothic  windows  of  the  hall,  blazed  on  the  lances  of  the  cavalry, 
played  on  the  javelins  of  the  infantry,  and  fdl  powerfully  on  the  stem  and  warlike 
countenances  of  the  gallowglasses.  Those  men  were  clothed  in  linen  vests,  stained 
in  saffron,  which  had  long  and  open  sleeves,  surchai^ed  by  a  short  military  harness. 
They  were  armed  with  large  battle-axes ;  their  heads  were  bare,  and  their  long 
curling  locks  flowed  on  their  shoulders,  from  whence  depended  a  loose  doak.  The 
costume  was  picturesque,  and  aided  by  its  strong  effect  the  groupings  of  a  scene, 
which  produced  some  pbrtraits  worthy  to  create  the  inspiration  of  the  most  exalted 
genius, 

^^  There  was  a  wild  and  fearless,  but  shrewd  and  penetrating  expression  developed 
in  the  faces  of  the  last  class  of  soldiers,  on  which  the  philosopher  might  dwell  with 
interest,  or  thje  painter  linger  with  delight ;  for  even  the  barbarism  of  ignorance  had 
failed  to  quench  the  intellectual  light  that  Nature  had  bestowed,  whidi  communi- 
cated a  powerful  intelligence  to  the  stem  but  finely-moulded  features  of  the  gallow- 
glasses ;  '  who*  (to  use  the  words  of  Stanihurst)  <  were  men  of  huge  stature,  able- 
bodied  beyond  Uie  generality  of  men,  brave  swordsmen,  but  blood-thirsty,  and 
strangers  to  mercv.  They  wore  weapons  of  a  foot  in  dimensions,  not  unlike  hatch- 
ets, double,  and  sharp  as  the  keenest  knife,  which  were  affixed  to  halberts  somewhat 
longer,  and  with  these  they  wounded  desperately  whomsoever  they  struck.  Before 
any  one  was  admitted  into  the  order,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  never  turn  his  back  on  his  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle,  although  time  should 
'have  slackened  the  rigour  of  this  usage.  He  also  swore,  that  if  in  any  fierce  and 
sharp  contest  he  should  come  to  close  conflict,  he  should  either  be  killed  himself,  or 
kill  his  adversary.* 

^'  The  effect  of  this  political  institute  mi^t  be  traced  in  every  action  of  the  Irish 
ffallowglasses ;  and  as  the  Desmond  surveyed  his  noble  adherents,  his  heart  boat 
high  with  pride,  and  a  haughty  spirit  flashed  from  his  eye,  when  having  received 
from  his  cupbearer  an  antique  goblet  sparkling  with  piment,  and  he  quickly  circulated 
it,  and  turning  to  his  bard  CuUioUn,  demandeid  a  strain  of  the  deeds  of  heroes." 

THe  Bonff  invoked  the  Star  of  the  \Fe8t,  or  his  chief,  Desmond,  to  arise 
for  the  denverance  of  Ireland,  and  was  received  bj  the  whole  dan  with 
shouts  of  exultation  and  the  waving  of  swords. 

<'  An  instant's  pause  (continues  the  narrative)  succeeded  the  glorious  animatioa 
of  the  preceding  moment;  and  durinv  that  absorption  of  spirit  which  over-exdtement 
had  created,  a  long,  shrill  trumpet-Uast  was  heard.  Everv  eye  turned  to  the  great 
archway,  from  Ti^hence  the  pierdng  note  had  issued.  In  the  same  instant,  the  mas- 
sive oak  doors  of  the  bauqueting-hall  flew  open,  and  a  knight,  dad  in  complete  ar- 
mour, entered,  preceded  by  a  flag  of  truce,  and  bearing  on  his  shield  the  insignia  of 
the  House  of  Ormond  ;  which  was.  Or,  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  with  an  Augmenta- 
tion Coat  of  the  Three  Cups^  surmounted  by  the  crest  of  a  falcon  within  a  plume  of 
feathers.  By  a  word,  the  Desmond  recalled  his  wolf-dogs  as  they  furiously  bounded 
forward,  and  with  a  look  he  controlled  the  storm  of  conflicting  feelings  that  raged  in 
the  breasts  of  his  dansmeji^:  while  with  dignity  he  turned  to  the  stranger,  and  said, 
*  Sir  Knight,  your  own  courage  and  the  laws  of  honour  prove  your  safeguard  within 
these  walls ;  yet  this  intrusion  on  our  hour  of  revelry  requires  explanation.  Speak 
—who  are  you  ? ^whence  do  you  come  ?— .^nd  upon  what  erraad  ?' 
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**  *  ChirfWn,*  rq>Ued  the  Knight,  *iiiy  name  is  Eustace  Butler.  I  coma  from 
Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond.  My  eitand  is  to  dedare,  on  his  behalf,  that  in  revenge 
for  your  I«rdship*s  late  unjust  attempts  to  diarge  the  Decies  with  coign  and  livery, 
blade  rents  and  coshierings  after  the  Irish  manner,  my  Lord  of  Ormond  hath  levied 
his  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  in  case  that  reparation  for  those 
wrongs  be  now  refused,  he  means  to  give  you  battle  at  Afikne,  where  he  awaits  youi 
answer.* 

«  «  My  answer  is  here !'  exclaimed  the  Desmond,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  un- 
sheathing his  sword,  which,  leaping  from  its  scabbsurd,  seemed  to  flash  the  light  of 
vengeance. 

**•  ^  And  here ! — and  here !'  shouted  a  thousand  voices,  as  with  the  precipitation 
of  outraged  feelings  and  indignant  heroism  the  whole  assembly  rose,  and  dispersed  to 
prepare  for  the  approaching  contest,  with  all  that  ardour  which  me#genei^y  evince, 
when  engaging  in  a  cause  which  they  conceive  to  be  assodat«l  with  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  the  honour  of  their  country." 

The  Desmond  takes  the  field,  is  overpowered  by  the  troops  of  England 
and  of  Ormond,  carried  a  prisoner  to  Ormond  Castle,  and  there  visited  by 
his  daughter  Geraldine,  whose  beauty  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
son  of  ike  captor,  her  kinsman.  Lord  Thurles.  On  her  father's  removal  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  she  follows  him,  in  company  with  her  uncle.  Sir  John 
I)e8mond;  but,  before  sharing  his  confinement,  she  is  taken  by  her  kinsman 
Sir  John  to  visit  and  consult  Dr.  Dee  the  Astrologer,  and  the  description  of 
this  extraordinary  personage's  residence,  together  with  the  reception  of  the 
▼isitant  hj  Dr.  Dee,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
astrologers  house,  constitutes,  we  think,  the  most  striking  and  original 
chapter  of  the  volume. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  the  trial  of  the  Desmond  for  high  treason 
at  Westminster-hall — an  imaginarjr  event,  for  he  was  only  examined  before 
the  council — as  well  as  a  view  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  of  her  splendid  tourna- 
ments and  entertainments.  From  thence  we  are  not  unwillingly  brou^t  back 
to  Ireland  again,  and  presented  with  a  battle  between  the  Insh  insurgents 
and  the  forces  of  England,  more  vividly  described  than  any  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen  in  description  since  the  Flodden  of  Scott's  Marmion.  We  shall 
only  give  the  conclusion  of  it,  which  has  a  peculiar  novelty  of  circumstance. 

*'  It  was  in  vain  to  fight  against  impossibilities,  and  Irish  rashness  yielded  to 
English  steadiness.  With  a  heart  bursting  with  indignant  desperation.  Sir  John  of 
Dennond  was  forced  to  command  the  little  remnant  of  his  army  to  retreat.  The 
order  was  obeyed  so  slowly,  that  the  Irish,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  the  field 
of  battle,  looked  more  like  a  rallying  than  a  routed  army. 

«<  Turning  round  several  times,  they  resolutely  faced  their  enemies^  presenting 
the  determined  front  of  men  who,  even  in  the  last  hour  of  defeat  and  ruin,  dared  to 
come  to  the  closest  iiuarters  with  their  conquerors.    At  length  they  neared  their 
hill  of  reftige.    As  they  approached  still  closer  to  its  foot,  a  shout  of  exultation 
broke  from  the  harassed  and  almost  exhausted  Irish.    It  changed  to  a  frantic  cry, 
which  was  reverberated  until  it  reached  the  skies.    A  startling  discovery,  an  awful 
light  had  caused  that  burst  of  despair.    The  mountain  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of 
fliune !     The  wood  upon  its  side  had  been  set  on  firo  by  the  English.     The  impe- 
tuous dements,  aided  by  a  strong  wind,  blazed  from*  the  crackling  timber,  and  with 
frightful  rapidity  spread  throughout  the  forest.    For  an  instant  each  man  stood 
truisfixed  in  horror  and  surprise,  but  the  next  moment  another  electrical  shout 
hroke  from  the  Iri^  who,  one  and  iJl,  rushed  unhesitatingly  into  a  pass,  which, 
though  contiguous  to  the  flames,  hlid  partially  escaped  them. 

*>*•  The  English  pursued,  and  ihe  tumult  raged  louder  than  ever.  Yet,  even  amid 
the  uproar  and  ccmfusion  of  the  awfully  brilliant  scene,  .the  figures  of  two  warriors 
rose  pre-eminent.  These  were  Thurles  and  0*Nial,  who,  once  more  closed  in  fight, 
were  seen  strugig^ng  together  on  the  edge  of  a  bare  and  rocky  diff,  that  jutted  con- 
siderably outwards  from  the  burning  mountain.  The  top  and  a  great  part  of  the 
sides  of  this  platform  had  as  yet  escaped  the  conflagration ;  but  a  dme  df  fire  nearly 
surrounded  its  base,  while  in  the  high  background  the  outbursting  element  streamed 
n  vivid  light  upon  the  combatants,  and  gave  their  glowing  figures  distinctly  to  the 
▼few,  aa  they  fought  on  their  rocky  pedestaL  Wifii  a  sea  of  flame  beneath,  and  a 
fiery  heaven  above  them,  Thurles  and  O'Nial  pursued  their  frantic  strife,  braving 
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horrors  from  which  the  greatest  hero  might  have  shrunk.  Danger  thickeaedLto  de- 
structioii.  The  smoke  and  heat' grew  insupportable,  as  the  advancing  flames  heM 
.on  their  devouring  progress.  It  became  difficult,  ahnost  impossible,  to  breathe  tiie 
stifling  atmosphere ;  and  no  hope  could  be  rationally  entertained  of  withstanding  its 
baneful  influence  beyond  a  few  seconds. 

^< '  Vield  r  cried  Lord  Thurles  in'  a  suffocated  voice,  as  he  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  last  and  sure  revenge. 

'^  *  Never !  for  Geraldine  is  mine  V  burst  in  a  sort  of  choked  articulation  from 
O^NiaL  l^caroely  had  these  difficult  words  found  utterance,  when  an  enormous 
brand  of  burning  oak  dropped  from  a  tree  which  blazed  aboi^e  the  heads  of  the  com- 
batants, and  falling  with  a  dreadful  crash  between  them,  stopped  tbdr  career  of 
vengeance,  which  thus,  a  second  time,  the  hand  of  Providence  suspended.  O'Nial, 
with  the  swiftn^l  of  lightning,  leaped  across  a  chasm  that  was  now  a  gulf  of  flame, 
and  lighting  on  a  rock  which  was  still  untouched  by  the  blazing  element,  he  turned 
a  projecting  point,  that  gave  aoce^  to  a  defile  of  the  mountain. 

*'  Thurles,  springing  down  through  volumes  of  smoke  and  flakes  of  fire,  regained 
the  open  plain,  from  which  his  soldiers  bore  him  to  his  tent  half-senseless  from  ex- 
haustion. 

*'  The  unexpected  measure  of  revenge  that  the  English  had  adopted,  but  slightly 
impeded  the  retreat  of  the  Irish,  who,  rushing  rouxuL  a  small  angle  of  the  burning 
forest,  escaped  to  the  depths  of  the  mountain,  through  a  pass  that  was  only  partially 
affected  by  the  fire.  The  existence  of  this  avenue  was  unknown  to  the  Englisn, 
until  the  instant  when  the  movement  of  the  retreating  army  rendered  it  per- 
ceptible." 

The  patriotism  of  our  Authoress  has  not  blinded  her  to  the  duty  of  deve* 
loping  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  the  mixture 
of^atrocity  in  a  portion  of  its  savage  partisans.  The  assassin,  Sir  John  Pes-' 
mond,  accordingLy  forms  not  only  a  contrast  to  the  polished  Ormond,  and  the 
chivalrous  Thurles,  but  a  foil  even  to  the  ruder  magnificence  of  his  brother*s 
o^racter ;  and  he  has  his  part  as  a  conniving  affent  in  the  abduction  of  the 
heroine  I  an  event  which^  fculowed  by  her  rescue  by  Thurles,  and  her  restora- 
tion to  her  father,  forms  one  of  the  most  ardently  spirited  scenes  of  the  work. 

With  the  same  impartiality,  though  she  has  not  shrunk  from  showing  u6 
the  possibility  of  virtue  under  a  Catholic  cowl,  she  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
cunning  and  malignity  of  Jesuit  bigotry  in  her  portraiture,  both  borrowed 
from  true  history,  of  Allan  and  Saunders.  Allan  redeems  his  bigotry  at  least 
by  a  brave  death ;  but  the  fiend  Saunders  continues  to  live  and  to  achieve 
what  makes  us  heartily  wish  he  had  obtained  the  honours  of  a  mattial  death- 
bed. 

With  much  diflKcuIty  Thurles  accotnplishes  a  meeting  for  the  object  of  pa^ 
cification  between  his  father  and  Earl  Desmond  in  the  castle  of  the  latter. 
.On  its  issue  the  possibility  of  his  union  with  Geraldine  appareqtly  depends, 
as  well  as  iJie  life  of  the  unfortunate  Desmond  himself.  With  what  ioniz- 
ing suspense  Geraldine  awaits  in  the  adjoining  chamber  for  that  issue  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  affair  comes  so  near  to  a  conclusion  that  Or?- 
mond  exclaims — 

^'  *■  Let  the  result  of  what  I  have  advanced,  my  Lord  of  Desm^d,  be  concord  ! 
Consent  to  the  terms  I  have  named,  and  then  your  princely  person  shall  assume  its 
proper  station  near  the  Throne  of  England.  You  will  enter  on  a  career  of  honour 
and  of  glory  for  us  all !  and  the  union  of  our  children  shall  be  the  cementing  bond, 
to  reconcile  our  feuds  for  ever !' 

^<  Thurles  involuntarily  lifted  up  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  riveting 
his  eyes  upon  the  Desmond,  looked  a  thousand  supplications,  which  no  words  could 
have  expressed  so  eloquently  as  did  that  full  affecting  gaze. 

^^  The  Desmond  was  moved.  Parental  affection,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
his  soul,  now  worked  within  him.  Feelings  .of  yearning  tenderness  came  over  his 
heart,  and  the  emotions  of  the  father  struggled  with  those  of  the  misguided  patriot. 

*•*•  The  Lords  Ormond  and  Thurles  awaited,  in  speechless  agitation,  the  issue  of 
this  inward  contest. 

'•^  A  scornful  smile  had  never  left  the  lip  of  Doctor  Saunders,  who,  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  scene,  stood  like  an  incarnation  oT  the  Evil  One,  watching  for  the 
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moment  vhon  his  machinations  might  be  wielded  to  the  best  advantage.  He  now 
hastily-  advanced,  and  in  a  deep  low  voiee  he  muttered  in  the  Desmond*B  ear,~>'  My 
liord,  the  Lady  Geraldine  should  be  consulted  on  a  point  of  such  importance  to  her 
happiness/ 

«' '  'Tis  true^she  ought.  Father,  I  pray  you,  seek  my  child — tell  her  what  has 
passed,  and  bring  her  quickly  here. — Oh,  God',  direct  I* — The  Desmond  checked  the 
broken  exclamation,  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as 
if  to  still  the  fever  of  his  brain,  he  sunk  into  an  agitated  sUenoe,  when  the  dodr 
closed  on  Doctor  Saunders,  who  with  eager  haste  proceeded  on  his  mission. 

^  For  purposes  which  will  explain  themselves  hereafter,  the  priest  secreted  the 
chief  minstrel  of  the  Desmond  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  audience-chamber ; 
and  after  having  arranged  some  future  measures  wiUi  the  i)ard,  Saunders  hurried  \o 
the  private  sitting-room  of  the  Lady  Geraldine.  He  entered,  and  found  the  object 
of  his  search  alone,  and  kneeling  at  a  small  table.  Her  eyes  were  medianiadly 
fixed  on  the  falling  sand  of  an  hour-glass  that  stood  before  her,  and  she  clasped 
against  her  heart  a  small  silver  image  of  her  guardian  saint,  as  if  silently  imploring 
its  protection.  There  was  a  settled  paleness  on  the  maiden's  cheek,  that  told  the 
agonized  suspense  which  she  had  suffered  during  the  deliberationF  of  the  council  in 
the  audienoe-duunber.  The  moment  Geraldine  beheld  the  Doctor  Saunders,  she 
aroed  and  tried  to  speak ;  but  her  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  she 
ooold  only  look  the  inquiry  which  she  wanted  power  to  utter.  Saunders  obliged  her 
to  sit  down  ;  and  taking  a  place  beside  our  heroine,  he  hastened  to  give  a  suodnet 
but  most  exaggerated  statement  of  the  requisitions  of  Lord  Ormonid ;  studiously 
eoncealiiigall  Uie  generous  traits  of  conduct  which  the  Earl  and  his  son  had  shown, 
and  skllfuJly  magnifying  every  point  that  could  add  a  stimulus  to  the  pride  and  pa- 
triotism of  his  auditress,  or  which  could  lead  her  to  adopt  the  impressions  that  he 
laboured  to  produce.  The  artful  priest  marked  with  joy  the  inward  conflict,  whose 
.  love  waned  with  pride,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lady  Geraldine.  He  gazed  on  her  with- 
out feeling  one  relenting  pang,  while  proceeding  to  communicate  the  permtsiwa, 
which  Saimders  said  the  Earl  (^  Ormond  had  rductantly  yielded  to  the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  the  daughter  of  the  Desmond.  This  information  .was  followed  by  a 
distorted  statement  of  the  national  degradation  of  Ireland,  and  the  total  compromise 
of  die  Chieftain^s  honour,  which,  iuxxurding- to  his  confessor's  account,  were  auneoted 
to  the  execution  of  the  compact  Uiat  had  been  suggested. 

^^  The  ^anoe  of  the  high-souled  Geraldine  shot  fire.  Saunders  seized  on  an  ex- 
cited moment,  that  seemed  propitious  to  his  vievre,  and  communicated  the  Des- 
mond's message.  Stating  that  Geraldine's  decision  on  the  proposed  question  would 
either  preserve  or  destroy  her  father's  consistency  and  her  country's  freedom,  the 
priest  implored  for  a  rejection  of  the  specious  offers  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond. 

«*  *  Father !  I  will  give  the  answer  you  require,'  exclaimed  our  agitated  heroin^, 
in  a  tone  in  which  pride  and  misery  of  heart  contended.    A  sickness  of  the  soul  suc- 
ceeded to  these  words ;  for  Geraldine  felt  the  vast  extent  of  the  sacrifice  she  was 
about  to  make,  and  keenly  saw  the  dangers  and  the  wretchedness  whidi  might  fol- 
low it.     Her  senses  swam.     A  film  overspread  her  sight,  and  she  breathed  with 
difficulty.    Saunders  threw  open  a  window,  applied  cold  water  to  her  temples,  and 
forced  some  down  her  throat.     Geraldine  struggled  with  her  weakness.    After  the 
Ii4ise  of  a  few  moments  she  arose,  and  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  priest,  she 
pointed  to  the  door,  silently  signifying  that  to  obey  her  father's  message,  and  the 
wishes  of  her  spiritual  guide,  formed  the  immediate  impulse  of  her  mind.    This  wi0 
precisely  what  the  Doctor  Saunders  most  desired.     He  was  anxious  not  to  give  our 
heroine  time  to  think  or  reason.    Supporting,  or  rather  carrying,  the  Lady  GeraK 
dine,  Saunders  hurried  her  across  the  passages  that  led  to  the  audience-chamber. 
He  quickly  reached  it,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  exultingly  exclaimed: — ''  Mv 
Lord  of  Desmond,  I  have  told  your  daughter  all ; — she  comes  to  answer  for  herself:' 
*«  The  soul  flashed  forth  from  Geraldine's  dark  eyes,  tis  they  turfted  and  dwelt  on 
Thurles  with  a  look  of  anguished  love.     Deprived  of  power  to  advance  a  single  step, 
she  was  compelled  to  pause,  and  to  ding  still  closer  to  Saunders's  arm  ;  but  finding 
it  inadequate  to  support  her  tottering  frame,  she  leant  against  the  door,  seeming 
rooted  to  the  spot  on  which  emotfon  had  enchained  her.     Geraldine's  lips  mov^ 
rapidly,  but  no  sound  escaped  them ;  and  the  arm  she  had  raised  dropped  motionless 
by  her  side. 

*■*•  Thurles  stretched  out  his  hands  imploringly,  every  faculty  suspended  in  the 
intenseness  of  his  feelings ;  and  almost  equally  agitated,  the  whole  group  stood  in  a 
state*of  mute  and  breathless  expectation. 
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^  At  this  ciitiOBl  instant,  the  dead  silence  that  reigned  was  broken  by  the 
Strain  of  the  Desmond,  which  burst  out  .like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

<«  At  the  soul-stirring  sound,  Geraldine,  as  if  she  were  a  statue  starting  into  lifie^ 
sprpig  forward,  clasped  her  father's  knees,  and  gasping  forth — *•  Be  firm — honour  I 
— lib^ty !'  she  raised  her  evw  and  gazed,  on  the  Chieftain  with  a  wild  look  of  fixed- 
ness, as  though  the  g^^asp  or  death  waa  on  her. 

'<  Insensibility,  tlmt  blessed  oblivion  of  wretchedness,  wae  denied  to  Oeraldine. 
Thurles  rushed  to  her  assistance ;  but?  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  Saunders 
threw  himself  between  the  lovers,  and  raising  the  Chieftain's  daughter  in  his  azmsj, 
he  bore  her  from  the  chamber  with  the  quickness  of  thought. 

^<  ^  I  wUl  be  firm,'  were  the  Dennond's  first  words,  while  all  the  veins  of  life 
appeared  to  throw  their  fluihing  tide  into  his  face.— <  I  spurn  your  overtures,  and 
reject  your  councils.  Claim  not  ascendency  for  an  apostate  chiirdi,  within  a  coim- 
try  where  its  rules  were  never  recognised ;  redress  the  injuries  that  have  been 
inflicted  on  this  land ;  unite  the  English  and  Irish  into  one  people,  and  endow 
them  with  the  privileges  of  the  laws  to  whUb.  they  are  required  to  submit.  Grant 
this,  and  peace  shall  reign  throughout  the  n<|tion  i  Ref^  it,  and  /  will  be  the 
champion  of  Ireland !  Her  peq>&  shall  arise  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  freedom  shall  be  Ixnight  with  blood !— -This  is  the  Desmond's  answer.' 

'^  ^  Rebel  Chief,  hear  mine !'  vociferated  Ormond  in  a  volley  of  wrath.  <  I  refuse 
your  terms,  and  throw  defiance  on  your  threats.  If  you  do  not  retract  them,  and 
submit  within  the  space  of  four-and-twenty  days,  by  prodamation  you  shall  be  de- 
clared a  traitor!' 

*^  When  Oimond,  with  terrible  energy,  had  denounced  this  warnings  he  seiaed 
lioid  Thurles's  arm,  who  clasped  his  hands  convulsively  together,  and  uttered  a 
bitter  exclamation  of  despair,  as  his  father  forced  him  from  die  audience-chamber 
of  the  Desmond. 

*'  In  a  few  moments  the  Peers  rejoined  their  suite.  Indignantly  rejecting  €k» 
repast  that  had  been  prepared  for  their  refreshment,  the  whole  party  mounted  their 
horses,  and  proceeding  at  full  gaUop,  they  were  many  miles  on  their  road  to  the 
metropolis  before  the  last  beams  of  day  had  rested  on  the  mountain's  top. 

^^  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add,  Uiat  the  war-strain,  widdi  produced  such  a  re- 
markable effect  on  the  in^viduals  who  were  engaged  in  the  meeting  we  have  just 
described,  was  struck  up  in  obedience  to  a  secret  signal  that  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween the  minstrel  and  the  Doctor  Saunders,  when  die  former  was  stationed  ks  A9 
zoom  adjacent  to  the  audience-chamber."  . 


To  the  pnuae  of  hidi  moral  feelisff  and  fancy  wlueb  tlw  wmk  ^fihces,  im- 
can  oonscientioualy  add  that  of  a  ment  more  raB»  Is  ftmale  writings  umaefy, 
that  of  extenaiye  and  minute  hiatoricaL  vfimmMiim ;  and,  on  the  wmale,  we  can 
take  our  leave  of  the  fair  wriiar  viifi  an  unfeigned  eoogratulation,  that,  if 
her  accompliahed  and  |«liie-fpirited  father,*  a  wan  whose  death  was  a  loss 
to  science  and  t»  lidbiii,  instead  of  prematen^  falling  a  martyr  to  his  pro- 


fesfiional  OMUU^v  and  humanity,  hadlifed  to  peruse  his  daughter's  perform- 

ninance  Of  its  eloquence,  ne  would 


f,  tbouffh  he  might  have  primd  the  luxuriance 
lave  smiled  with  just  prid*  at  its  fertility. 


•  Dr.  Crumpe  published  a  Treatise  on  Opium  of  great  merit,  and  an  Essay  om 
the  best  means  of  producing  employment  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  which  gained  the 
prise  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  evinces  no  orfinary  depUi  of  knowledge  in 
Political  Economy,  at  a  time  when  the  science  was  a  novdty  in  Iretaad*  As  a  i^y- 
sidan  he  was  eminent;  When  he  happened  to  observe  one  day  in  the  street  a 
wretched  female  pauper,  who  was  stretched  in  what  the  bystanders  thought  a 
,ilaie  of  intoxication,  which  he  recognized  at  once  to  be  the  debility  of  fever,  he 
got  the  sufferer  conveyed  to  an  hospital  where,  in  attending  her,  he  caught  th^ 
poatagion,  and  died  in  the  prime  and  high  promise  of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
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A   CHAPTBIt   ON   |I£A.TH£N   MYTHOLOGY. 
<A  Ut  font  divonim,  Mars,  Bacchus,  ApoUo.** — Latin  Grammar. 

Did  you  ever  look 

In  Mr.  Tooke, 
For  Homer's  gods  and  goddesses? 

The  males  in  the  air, 

So  big  and  so  bare. 
And  the  girls  without  their  bodices. 

There  was  Jupiter  Zeus, 

Who  played  tne  deuce, 
A  rampant  blade  and  a  tough  one ; 

But  Denis  bold,* 

Stole  his  coat  of  gold. 
And  rigg'd  him  out  in  a  stuff  one. 

JTuno,  when  old. 

Was  a  bit  of  &  aeoid, 
AmI  ml^d  Jure  Jure  divino; 

When  he  went  gallivaunting, 

Hiff  steps  she  kept  haunting,t 
And  she  play'd,  too,  the  devil  with  Ino. 

Minerva  bright 

Was  a  blue-stocking  wight. 
Who  lodged  among  the  Attics ; 

And,  lOca  IMf  V. 

Fron  tile  men  did  flee. 
To  study  the  mathematics. 

Great  Mars,,  we  're  told. 

Was  a  greniEidier  bold. 
Who  Vulcan  sorely  cuckold; 

When  to  Rome  he  went. 

He  his  children  sent 
Ta  a  she-wolf  to  be  suckled. 

Sol,  the  rat-catcher,^ 

Was  a  great  body-snatcher. 
And  with  his  bow  and  arrows 

He  Burked,  through  the  trees. 

Master  Niobes, 
As  though  they  had  been  cock  sparrows. 

Diana,  his  sister. 

When  nobody  kiss'd  her. 
Was  a  saint,  (at  least  a  semi-one,) 

Yet  the  vixen  Scandal   *    • 

Made  a  terrible  handle 
Of  her  friendship  for  £nd3rmion . 


*  Not  a  CathoUc  agitator,  (as  some  Brunswickers  might  imagine,)  but  Dionysius, 
a  very  orthodox  tyrant,  who  lived  before  Popery  was  invented.  He  did  not  wait  for 
derioal  permission  to  put  his  enemies  to  death ;  and  broke  his  promises  as  deveriy  as 
if  he  had  a  hundred  bulls  in  his  pocket. — Scrihlenu, 

•f*  ^<  I'll  search  out  the  haunts 
Of  your  fav'rite  gallants, 
And  into  cows  metamorphose  'em." — Midas. 
X  ApdUo  Smihtheus.    He  destroyed  a  great  many  rats  in  Phrygia,  and  was  probably 
the  first  ^c  rat-catcher  to  the  King."— ^et.  Sehol. 
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Full  many  a  feat 

Did  Heroes  neat. 
The  leagt  our  credit  draws  on ; 

Jesting  M omos,  so  sly. 

Said,  "  'Tis  aU  my  eye,'' 
And  he  called  him  Baron  Munchausen. 

Fair  Bacchus's  face 

Many  signs  did  grace, 
(They  were  not  painted  by  Zeuxis:) 

Of  his  brewmg  trade 

He  a  mystery  made,* 
Like  our  Calverts  and  our  Meuxea. 

There  was  Mistress  Venus, 

(I  say  it  between  as,) 
For  virtue  cared  not  a  farden  : 

There  never  was  seen 

Such  a  drabbish  quean 
In  the  parish  of  Covent  Gardoi. 

Hermes  cunning 

Poor  Argus  funning. 
He  made  him  drink  like  a  buffer ;  • 

To  his  great  surprise 

Sew'd  up  aU  his  eyes. 
And  stole  away  his  heifer. 

A  bar-maid's  place 

Was  Hebe's  grace. 
Till  Jupiter  did  trick  her; 

He  tum'd  her  away. 

And  made  Ganimede  stay 
To  pour  him  out  his  liquor. 

Ceres  in  life 

Was  a  farmer's  wife. 
But  she  doubtless  kept  a  jolly  house ; 

For  Rumour  speaks. 

She  was  had  by  the  Beaks 
To  swear  her  son  Triptolemus.f 

Miss  Prdberpine, 

She  thouffht  herself  fine. 
But  when  aJl  her  plans  miscarried. 

She  the  Devil  did  wed. 

And  took  him  to  bed. 
Sooner  than  not  be  married. 

But  the  worst  of  the  gods. 

Beyond  all  odds. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  oh  1 

Is  that  first  of  matchmakers, 

That  prince  of  housebreakers. 
The  urchin,  Dan  Gupido. 


M. 


•  "  3Iy8tica  vannus  lacchi." 

This  was  either  a  porter.brewer*B  dray,  or  more  probably  the  ^dn  of  hit  druggist.— 
Seriblerus. 

t  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  oonceming  this  fact ;  the  lady,  like  so  many 
others  in  her  interesting  sitiiatlon,  passed  through  the  adventure  under  an  alias.  But 
that  Ceres  and  Terra  were  the  same,  no  reasonable  person  will  doubt;  and  therexan 
be  no  serious  objection  to  the  little  trip  being  thus  ascribed  to  the  goddess  in  questioiu 
— Scribienu> 


( yi ) 

THB  WOBS   OF  CHANOB. 

It  is  most  cheering  to  find,  in  revisiting  those  from  whom  time  or 
accident  may  have  separated  us,  that  a  change  of  circumstances  is  all 
that  has  passed  upon  them,  and  not  a  change  of  feelings ;  that  the  same 
eager  aspirations  after  what  is  good  and  great  still  animate  them ;  that 
they  still  cherish  an  undying  hatred  of  oppression  wherever  it  may  be 
found — an  unquenchable  sympathy  with  virtue,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  guise ;  that  their  perceptions  of  "  whatever  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and 
of  good  report,"  are  now,  as  always,  ardent,  and  their  forth-reachings 
after  it  sincere;  and  that,  though  &e  outward  form  and  framework 
may  be  somewhat  worn  and  fretted  away  by  time,  the  master  spirit  still 
reigns  supreme  within. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  this  description  that  I  gaxed,  in  a  reoent'inter- 
view,  on  the  venerable  historian  of  the  glorious  Medici.  Years  mapy, 
many,  had  elapsed  since  we  last  parted,  and  by  vast  changes  had  they 
been  marked!  I  bade  him  adieu  as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage, 
loudly  cheered  by  the  multitude — at  the  head  of  the  poll — secure  of  his 
election  for  Liverpool — in  the  possession  of  acknowledged  affluence, 
and,  what  he  coveted  much  more  ardently,  Kterary  distinction.  I  now 
met  him  in  his  pretty  garden  in  Lodge-lane,  busied  about  his  flowers, 
and  boasting  of  his  show  of  hyacinths.  I  left  him  in  the  bustle,  and 
heat,  and  fervour  of  matured  life,  and  flushed  with  political  excitement 
— I  found  him  with  the  silvery  locks  of  age  thinly  scattered  over  his 
noble  brow,  the  very  picture  of  a  placid  and  contented  old  age. 

Yet  the  mind,  the  man,  was  the  same.  His  eye  kindled,  and  his 
voice  swelled  into  a  deeper  firmer  tone,  as  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act,' and  his  persuasion  that  intolerance  was 
daily  losing  ground.  He  pointed  to  the  article  on  the  Forest  Garden* 
ing  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  said  to  be  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and 
after  entering  keenly  into  the  merits  of  the  plan,  and  the  probabilities 
of  its  general  adoption,  gracefully  diverged  into  criticism — if  that  can 
be  called  criticism  in  which  there  is  no  dash  of  gall,  not  an  atom  of 
malevolence-^on  the  mannerism  and  peculiarities  of  the  ''  wizard  of 
the  age." 

In  point  of  happiness,  too,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  seemed  to  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  exchange  of  the  sumptuous  splendour  of  his  former 
residence  for  the  quiet  eJegance  of  his  suburban  villa.  If  the  traces  of 
age  were  visible  on  his  cheek,  peevish  discontent  was  not.  Time,  'tis 
true,  had  planted  here  and  there  a  wrinkle  on  his  brow ;  but  the  deep 
furrows  of  care  were  wanting.  He  talked  cheerfully,  I  might  almost 
say  gaily.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  spirit,  taste,  and  tenderness  with 
which  he  quoted  this  stanza  from  Thomson,  as  a  faithful  transcript  of 
his  own  feelings. 

''  I  care  not.  Fortune,  vhat  you  me  deny. 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  fair  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  or  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace,  . 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  you  cannot  me  bereave !" 

1  left  him.    I  was  hurrying  on  to  Chester,  and  hastily  stepped  on  board 
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the  packet  which  was  to  convey  me  so  far  on  my  route  as  Eastiiam. 
'f  You  that  are  ever  talking,"  said  my  companion,  Mr.  Aspinall,  "  about 
change^  change,  as  if  you  were  Rothschild's  cousin-german, — turn  your 
attention  this  way.  Observe  that  individual — there — now  you  have 
him.  He  is  leaning  against  the  paddle-box,  and  looking,  at  this  very 
moment,  towards  you." 

I  did  as  I  was  directed.  My  eye  rested  on  a  middle-aged,  gentle- 
manly-looking man,  neatly  though  shabbily  dressed^  and  evidently 
shrinking  from  the  observance  of  those  around  him.  His  mild  blue 
eye,  though  it  looked  sad  and  sunken,  preserved  its  habitual  expression 
of  tranquil  intelligence.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  gazed 
abstractedly  on  the  port  she  was  quitting  ;  though  ever  and  anon  there 
was  a  quivering  of  the  lip  and  a  contraction  of  the  brow,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  reverie  which  occupied  his  mind  was  any  thing  but 
pleasing  to  him. 

"  That  man,"  said  AspinalK  **  was  once  Mayor  of  Liverpool — pos- 
sessed property  to  an  amount  little  short  of  half  a  million  of  money — 
and  entertained  the  present  King  (when  he  visited  our  port  as  Prince 
of  Wales)  in  a  style  of  splendour  and  on  a  scale  of  expense  which  some 
of  his  Majesty's  suite  yet  remember  and  marvel  at." 

Such,  thought  I,  as  I  again  turned  to  gaze  on  him,  is  one  of  the 
many  wondrous  changes  which  fleeting  time  procureth ! 

We  had  reached  Eastham,  and  the  myrmidons  of  the  inn  stepped  on 
board  in  search  of  the  passengers'  luggage.  One  of  them  accosted  the 
old  gentleman,  and  begged  '^for  his  Honour's  portmanteau." — "  Thank 
ye,  friend," — his  colour  seemed  to  mount  unconsciously — *'it's  but 
light ;  and  for  the  distance  I  have  to  travel  I  can  carry  it  myself." 

'*  That  man,"  whispered  Aspinall, ''  rarely  came  into  Liverpool  but 
with  four  horses  to  his  carriage,  and  three  footmen  behind  it !" 

How  rarely  an  entire  change  of  circumstances  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  thorough  change  of  feelings  !  The  last  time  I  saw  Miss  O'Neill  was 
as  Monimia,  in  the  "  Orphan."  I  looked  around  that  crowded  and 
brilliant  house — it  was  her  benefit — there  were  few  countenances  which 
bore  not  traces  of  tears.  The  first  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Wrixon  Becher 
was  hanging  over  her  brother's  chair  a  few  days  previous  to  his  departure 
from  England.  One  arm  was  thrown  around  the  soldier's  neck,  in  the 
other  she  held  her  little  girl — caressing  the  one,  charging  the  other  to 
be  frequent  and  punctual  in  his  letters  from  India ;  and  at  timeSf  when 
her  voice  failed  her,  mingling  tears  with  the  kisses  which  she  planted 
on  h^r  baby's  brow.  Here,  then,  under  an  entire  change  of  circum- 
stances, were  the  self-same  feelings.  The  mind  was  unaltered:  the 
woman  was  unchanged :  she 

'^  Who  ruled,  like  a  wizard,  the  world  of  the  heart, 
And  could  call  up  its  sunshine^  or  bring  down  its  showers^" 

never  could  have  maintained  her  despotic  sway  over  the  minds  of  her 
auditors,  had  she  not  possessed  within  herself  those  exquisite  feelings, 
those  tender  and  gushing  sensibilities  which  found  their  natural  and 
appropriate  vent  as  a  sister  and  a  mother. 

But  of  all  the  woes  of  change  those  perhaps  were  the  most  unexam- 
pled and  appalling  which  attended  '*  Betsy  Cains."  Alas !  my  memory 
yet  runs  riot  upon  the  beauties  of  this  unfortunate.  Still  do  I  com- 
miserate that  fate  which  I  could  neither  avert  nor  remedy.     "  Betsy 
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Cains''  was  the  y^cht  which  brought  over  King  William  in  1688. 
Tradition  states  that  when  selected  for  that  enterprise  she  was  **an  old 
ship/'  but  a  **"  lucky  and  fkst  sailer."  With  the  success  of  her  nobk 
•freight,  her  fame  rose  proper tionably.  She  became  one  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  Court,'  and  for  many  years  was  the  pleasure  yacht  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  we  may  safely  term^  the  meridian  of  her  glory. 
On  the  death  of  her  royal  mistress  she  was  doomed  to  experience  the 
.vicissitude  inherent  in  all  sublunary  objects.  By  order  of  George  I. 
she  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  royal  establishment.  Still  she  wea- 
thered it  bravely  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  lords'  of  Court. 
On  his  disgrace,  change  and  chance  again  assailed  her ;  and  at  length, 
after  manifold  degradations,  she  settled  down — I  burn  with  shame  white 
I  record  it — ^into  a  common  collier ;  and  was  employed  in  the  coal-trade 
between  Newcastle  and  the  metropolis !  In  this  lost  and  deplorable 
condition  many  weary  years  and  heavy  seas  rolled  over  her ;  till,  at 
length,  having  up  to  the  last  hour  of  existence  maintained  her  original 
character  of  *'  a  lucky  ship  and  a  fast  sailer,"  she  struck  On  a  reef  of 
rocks,  near  Tynemouth  Bar,  on  the  morning  of  February  17,  18)27. 
Though  considerably  damaged,  it  was  not  deemed,  at  the  time,  impos- 
sible to  get  her  off;  and  a  neighbouring  clergyman  in  particular  was 
extremely  anxious  that  her  preservation  should  be  attempted,  and  if 
possible  secured,  by  transforming  her  into  an  episcopal  floating  chapel. 
His  wishes,  however,  were  not  seconded.  The  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Newcastle  were  applied  to,  but  the  state  of  their  funds  precluded  their 
negotiating  for  her  purchase.  And  thus,  through  the  supineness  of 
some,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  the  opportunity  of  preserving  the 
oldest  ship  in  the  navy,  perhaps  in  the  world — a  ship  which  had  been 
constantly  at  sea  for  a  space  at  least  of  one  hundred  and  thirty*nine 
years,  and  very  probably  one  hundred  and  sixty* — a  ship  with  which 
so  many  and  such  stirring  associations  were  connected,  and  which 
might  fairly  have  been  considered  an  object  of  national  interests-was 
lost  utterly  and  irretrievably. 

For  two  or  more  days  she  lay  stranded  on  the  rocks — beating  about 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements ;  and  to  one  mind  at  least,  seemed  to  pre- 
sent a  melancholy  emblem  of  fallen  greatness. 

What  hopes  were  bound  up  in  that  vessel!  With  what  an  enter- 
prise— how  righteous  in  its  design,  and  how  magnificent  in  its  results — 
was  she  fraught !  How  many  beating  hearts  felt  their  all  was  involved 
in  her  safety !  What  numerous,  and  what  ardent  supplications  were 
offered  up  for  her  success!  How  many  were  anxiously,  eagerly, 
hourly,  on  the  look-out,  for  tidings  of  her  arrival  I  And  there,  after 
so  lengthened  and  useful  a  career,  she  lay  fallen — prostrate — deserted 
— plundered ! 

In  this  abject,  but  nevertheless  interesting  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion, a  drawing  was  made  of  her,  from  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
an  engraving  will  be  taken.  From  the  frequent  repairs  she  had  under- 
gone, but  little  of  the  original  vessel  remained.  That  little,  however, 
was  very  fine.  It  was  oak,  richly  and  profusely  carved,  approaching  in 
colour,  from  age  and  exposure,  to  ebony.     There  was  literally  a  scram- 


*  Assnmiog  she  had  been  one  and  twenty  years  at  sea  when  she  sailed  with 
King  WiUiam  : — no  iaaprobable  or  improvident  supposition,  as  she  is  stated  to  have 
been  then  an  **  old  ship." 
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ble  among  the  populace  to  obtain  fragments — John  Boll,  thotigh  ever 
boaatmg  of  his  Protestantism,  is  as  eager  as  any  Catholic  for  relics — 
which  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices*  Considerable  portions  wer6  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  and  were  eagerly,  bought  up  by  members  of  the  di&r- 
ent  Orange  Clubs,  and  manufactured  into  snuff-boxes.  Among  others, 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  feeds  his  Protestant  nose  from  a  tabatiere  formed 
out  of  the  sinews  of  her,  whom  I  loved  when  living,  and  mourned 
when  falleu — Betsy  Gains. 

Yes  ;  the  dispersion  of  the  limbs  of  my  darlii^  I  must  eVer  deplore 
as  a  barbarous  and  unnatural  proceeding.  What !  was  thore  no  man  of 
taarte — no  aspirant  to  virtu—iio  kindred  and  congenial  spirit  to  interfere 
in  her  behalf,  whose  very  vitals  muat  have  been  redolent  of  Orange 
principles ?  "I  thought  tliat  ten  thousand  swords  would  have  leaped 
from  their,  scabbards'*  to  have  saved  from  ruthless  demolition  the  aged 
deposit  of  Protestant  principles.  Where  was  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ?  Where  was  the  Earl  of  Eldon  ?  Was  there  no  one  to  represent 
the  case  to  Government  ?  No  one  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  eye  of 
the  first  gentleman,  the  keenest  connoisseur,  and  the  most  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  in  England  ?  He,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been 
anxious  to  preserve — would  have  been  well  pleased  to  secure  from 
wreck  and  spoliation,  a  vessel  intimately  connected  with  the  destinies  of 
his  family — a  vessel  which  bore  to  England  those  principles  which  have 
seated  him  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

To  have  carried  a  king  to  empire — to  have  been  a  leading  agent  in 
bringing  about  one  of  the  most  mighty,  yet  bloodless  revolutions,  the 
world  ever  witnessed — to  have  been  privy  to  the  address  and  intrepidity 
ofZuylestein,  the  burning  ardour  and  devoted  earnestness  of  Bentinck*— 
to  have  been  subsequently  the  favourite  of  a  queen — to  have  witnessed 
those  interminable  struggles  for  political  pre-eminence,  those  intempe- 
rate ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  those  manifestations  of  irreconcilable 
jealousy  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  which  not  even  the  presence 
of  Anne  could  restrain,  and  "  which  hastened  her  end*'  * — to  have  been 
privy  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  domineering 
deportment  and  imperious  insolence  of  the  Duchess — to  have  witnessed 
the  servility  and  obsequiousness  of  the  insinuating  and  softly  speaking 
Mrs.  Masham — to  have  echoed  the  eloquence  of  BoUngbroke,  caught 
the  whispered  plots  of  Harley — to  have  sunk  down  into  a  collier — and 
at  length  to  be  torn  almost  piecemeal  by  a  mob  :— 

''  To  what  baaie  usta  may  we  come,  Horatio !" 

SKETCHES  OF  PARISIAN  SOCIETY,  POLITICS,  &  LITERATURE. 

Parti y  June  10,  1829. 
The  principal  literary  event  of  the  last  month  has  been  the  succesi  of  M. 
Cassimir  Delavigne's  tragedy  of  Marino  FaHero,  It  is  an  imitation  of  Lord 
Byron's  play^  but  the  French  poet  has  spoiled  the  beautiful  character  of  An- 
giolina^  the  wife  of  the  old  Doge.  He  makes  her  guilty,  and  the  first  scene  of 
the  tragedy  exhibits  her  venting  reproaches  on  her  lover  Fernando,  the 
Doge*s  nephew.  But  though  this  fault  must  incur  censure,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  M.  Delavigne  has  turned  it  to  good  account.  The  very  best  scene 
in  the  piay  is  that  of  Angiolina's  confession  to  her  husband.  It  resembles  the 
powerfully  moving  scene  in  Kotzebue*s  "  Stranger." 

'— '  1 '■■■!■  ■  .11.-1 

•  Smollct. 
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We  have  in  Paris  a  priritaged  theatre  called  Lei  Ptnnfais,  to  which  Napo- 
leon assigned  a  grant  of  4000/.  per  annum,  which  allowance  the  king  in- 
creased to  8000/.  This  niunificeDce  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
to  which  M.  Delavigne  has  just  given  a  death-blow  in  the  following  manner. 
He  offered  his  new  tragedy  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  and  a  contention  im- 
mediately ensued  between  two  or  three  wretched  actors,  each  of  whom 
claimed  the  right  of  personating  the  Doge.  Their  utter  incompetency  to  fill 
the  character  would  to  a  certainty  have  condemned  the  piece.  M.  Delavigne 
accordingly  withdrew  his  tragedy,  and  presented  it  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  where  it  has  been  performed  with  extraordinary  success. 

in  spite  of  the  merit  which  Marino  Falierp  unquestionably  possesses,  the 
author  has  failed  in  giving  a  correct  delineation  of  the  delicate  shades  of 
human  passion.  M.  Delavigne's  versification,  however,  is  no  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  **  Henriade"  and  the  heroic  tragedies  of  Voltaire.  This  is  a  sort 
of  literary  merit  which  is  always  duly  appreciated  in  Franoe.  The  piece,  too, 
is  interspersed  with  political  allusions  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  aristocracy, 
a  circumstance  whicn  has  insured  to  it  a  degree  of  success  for  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  easy  to  account. 

The  golden  age  of'  dramatic  literature  is  at  an  end  in  France.  Instead  of 
£iittifuliy  pourtraying  the  working  of  the  human  heart,  the  grand  aim  of  our 
authors  is  to  write  easy  and  flowing  verses.  I  must,  however,  make  an  ex<- 
ception  in  favour  of  M.  Scribe,  whose  talent  is  not  unknown  in  England. 

He  has  recently  brought  out  a  piece,  the  subject  of  which  is  founded  on 
the  American  Revolution  in  1775.  It  is  entitled  La  Bohemienney  and  the 
principal  -t:hanlcter  is  a  gipsy  girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  young  officer 
whom  she  and  her  uncle  are  employed  to  watch  and  betray.  Mademoiselle 
Leontine  Fay  represents  this  character  with  a  degree  of  talent  which  pro- 
mises to  raise  her  to  a  level  with  our  first  French  actresses.  There  is  one 
scene  in  the  piece  in  which  the  uncle  is  watching  the  movements  of  the 
officer,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  him.  The  gipsy-girl  is  present ;  but 
here  the  author  has  given  her  nothing  to  say.  Howeverj»  the  fine  panto- 
mimic action  of  Mademoiselle  Leontine  Fay,  aided  by  the  expression  of  her 
beautiful  dark  eves,  is  more  eloquent  than  any  language  she  could  utter. 
This  scene>  in  wnich  -probably  the  author  never  thought  of  producing  any 
etfect,  has  become  the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  piece.  Mademoiselle 
Fay  has  but  one  fault,  which  is  a  want  of  fluency  in  her  articulation  ;  but 
the  exqubite  feeling  and  talent  with  which  nature  has  endowed  lier,  com- 
pensate in  a  great  degree  for  the  defect.  This  young  actress  established  her 
reputation  by  her  excellent  acting  in  one  of  M.  Scribe's  little  dramas^  entitled 
ZjS  Marriage  d^ Inclination, 


The  Duke^  who  died  in  1753,  presents  a  complete  picture  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.^  and  the  regency  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Orleans.  Fragments 
of  these  Memoires  have  already  been  published,  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon. 
The  manuscript  copy  of  the  complete  work,  which  comprises  sixteen  octavo 
volumes,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Duke,  and  may  oe  seen  at  the  pub- 
lisher's ;  but  this  proof  of  its  authenticity  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  task  to  Counterfeit  the  energetic,  thouj^h  inaccurate,  style 
of  the  Duke.  The  appearance  of  this  work  has  not  a  little  alarmed  several 
of  our  noble  families,  whose  founders  were,  it  would  appear,  any  thine  but 
noble  about  the  year  l660,  when  they  assumed  illustiious  names,  to  which 
they  were  in  no  way  entitled.  The  '*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon/'  if  translated 
into  English,  will  require  some  explanatory  notes,  most  of  which  may  be 
collected  from  M.  de  Montmerqud's  edition  of"  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  Let- 
ters/' and  in  "  Michaud's  Biography." 

A  new  Journal,  entitled  "  La  Revue  de  Paris,"  has  lately  published  some 
interesting  anecdotes  of  Robespierre  the  younger,  the  brother  of  the  too 
celebrated  hero  of  that  nnme.    They  are  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Nodier,  a 
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Writer  of  considerable  talent,  and  a  successful  imitator  of  Sterne's  s^c*  The 
'<  Revue  de  Paris^'  ha^also  published  a  little  tale  eotitled  "  Maiteo  Falcooe/' 
which  has  been  more  read  and  admir^  than  any  similar  production  that  haa 
appeared  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  story  is  said  to  be  founded  on  facts  which  occurred  in  C<Ksica  about 
the  year  1810.  A  brigand^  who  is  pursued  among  the  mountains  of  the 
island  by  a  party  of  trench  gendarmes,  seeks  refuge  in  the  habitation  of 
Maiteo  Falcone.  The  latter  is  from  home,  but  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  after  some  hesitation,  receives  the  fugitive,  who  has  been  wound- 
ed by  his  pursuers,  and  conceals  him  in  a  haystack  near  the  house.  The 
gendarmes^  guided  by  the  drops  of  blood  which  mark  the  track  of  the 
wounded  robber,  enter  Falcone's  cottage  in  search  of  him.  The  commander 
of  the  gendarmes  interrogates  the  boy,  from  whom  he  is  at  first  uoable;to 
eain  any  information,  but  by  the  gift  of  a  watch  he  at  length  tempts  him  to 
disclose  the.  secret.  He  points  to  the  hay-stack  in  which  the  robber  is  con- 
cealed. Falcone  returns  home  before  the  departure  of  the  gendarmes  and 
their  prisoner.  The  robber  informs  him  of  his  son's  treachery,  and  Falcone^ 
having  desired  the  boy  to  prepare  for  death,  shoots  him.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  brief  description  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  interest  with  which 
this  little  story  is  worked  up.  It  is  the  production  of  M.  Merini^e,  the  popu- 
lar author  of  the  "  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul.'' 
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I'm  sad  and  sore  afraid. 

That,  fickle  and  forsworn, 
I  Ve  sported  life  away. 

And  now  am  left  forlorn. 

Poor  fool !  I  dreamt  the  years 

Of  youth  would  never  fly. 
And  pleasure's  brimming  bowl 

Methought  could  ne'er  run  dry. 

That  woman's  bounteous  love 

Should  e'er  wax  cold  for  me  1 
It  seem'd  that  she  must  first 

A  woman  cease  to  be. 

Her  fondest  smiles  I  thought 

My  rights  by  charter  were ; 
Her  sighs,  her  tears,  forsooth, — 

Whilst  I — was  free  as  air. 

I  've  knelt  at  many  a  shrine. 

Of  wit  and  beauty  too; 
I  're  lisp'd  light  vows  to  all, 

And  sworn  that  all  were  true. 

My  pastime  was  to  gain 
Their  young  and  grateful  love, 

Then  break  the  heart  I  won, 
And  straight  to  others  rove. 

Ah  !  wild  wit,  now  at  last 

Thy  vagrancies  are  o'er ; 
The  ear  and  gazing  eve 

That  you  enthrall'a  before. 

No  longer  hear  or  see  ; 

Whilst  .those  you  now  would  woo. 
The  time-worn  truant  slight. 

Nor  dream  of  love  with  you. 
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Th5  collages  of  the  Jesuits  have  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  the  Legislature  has  been  strongly  called  upon  to  seal  iip 
in  this  country  those  fountains  of  Catholicism.  In  the  recent  A.ct  of  Par*- 
Iiament,  a  clause  has  been  introduced,  which,  although  nugatory  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  eftect*  shows  that  the  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  offering  to  the  prejudices  which  continue  to 
exis^against  the  disciples  of  Ignatius.  No  Jesuit  can,  for  the  future, 
enter  these  realms.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
convict  a  man  of  this  newly-created  offence ;  for  what  evidence  can  be 
produced  to  establish  the  '  fact  that  a  man  is  a  Jesuit?  That  of  the 
superior  who  administers  the  vow,  or  of  the  individual  who  takes 
it.  The  proviso  is  therefore  destitute  of  all  validity — the  knife  is  too 
blunt  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  victim.  The  Society  of  Jesus  will  not  be 
deterred  by  any  legislative  expedients  from  prosecuting  their  labours ; 
and  9s  far  as  I  can  form  a  judgment,  from  the  experience  of  some  years 
amongst  them,  those  labours  will  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with 
the  beneficial  results  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  I  have  known  the  chief 
members  of  that  obnoxious  body  from  a  very  early  period,  and  to  me, 
a  friend  of  liberty  both  civil  and  religious,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
innoxious.  I  do  not,  however,  sit  down  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  vin- 
dication of  them,  nor  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  principle  of  their  insti- 
tution ;  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  detail  what  I  saw  and  ob- 
served during  my  residence  at  two  of  their  schools,  and  to  givaasketcK 
pf  the  incidents  of  my  boyhood,  rather  than  to  indite  a  treatise  upon  the 
tendencies  and  character  of  a  body  of  men  whose  opinions  have^  I  be- 
lieve^  been  misrepresented,  and  whose  importance  has  been  of  late 
greatly  exaggerated. 

As  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  though  'tis  now  many  years  ago,  Ceheu 
figaces  !)  I  recollect  the  beautiful  evenmg  when  I  left  my  home,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  and  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Waterford 
fi)r  Bristol,  on  my  way  to  school.  It  is  scarcely  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter, yet  I  cannot  help  reverting  to  a  scene,  which  has  impressed  itself 
deeply  in  my  recollection,  and  to  which  I  oftentimes,  in  those  visions  of 
the  memory  to  which  I  suppose  every  body  is  more  or  less  subject,  find 
it  a  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy .  one,  to  return.  There  are  few 
rivers  more  picturesque  than  the  Suir,  (which  Spenser  honoured 
with  a  panegyric,)  in  its  passage  from  Waterford  to  the  sea.  It  is  broad 
and  ample,  capable  of  floating  vessels  of  any  tonnage,  and  is  encom- 
passed upon  both  sides  with  lofty  ridges  of  rich  verdure,  on  which  mag- 
nificent mansions,  encompassed  with  deep  groves  of  trees,  give  evidence 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  opulence  and  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land. Hew  often  have  I  stood  upon  its  banks,  when  the  bells  in  the  city, 
the  smoke  of  which  was  turned  into  a  cloud  of^  gold  by  a  Claude  Lorrain 
sun-set,  tolled  (to  use  the  expression  of  Dante,  and  not  of  Gray,)  the 
death  of  the  departing  day !  How  often  have  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the 
glitterinff  expanse  of  the  full  and  overflowing  water,  crowded  with  ships^ 
whose  white  sails  were  filled  with  just  wind  enough  to  carry  them  on  to 
the  sea ;  by  the  slowness  of  their  equable  and  majestic  movement,  giving 
leave  to  the  eye  to  contemplate  at  its  leisure  their  tall  and  stately  beau- 
Qf,  and  to  watch  them  long  in  their  progress  amidst  the  calm  through 
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which  they  made  their  gentle  and  forbearing  way.  The  murmurs  of 
the  city  were  heard  upon  the  right,  and  the  lofty,  spire  of  its  church  rose 
up  straight  and  arrowy  into  the  sky.  The  sullen  and  dull  roar  of  the 
ocean  used  to  come  over  the  opposite  hills  from  the  Bay  of  Tramore. 
Immediately  before  roe  were  the  fine  woods  of  Faithleg,  and  the  noble 
seat  of  the  Bolton  family,  (Protestant patricians,  who  have  since  that  time 
made  way  for  the  more  modem  but  wealthy  Powers ;)  on  the  lefl  was 
the  magnificent  seat  of  another  branch  of  the  same  opulent  tribe — 
Snowhill ;  and  in  the  distance,  were  the  three  rivers,  the  Suir,  the  Nore, 
and  the  Barrow,  met  in  a  deep  and  splendid  conflux  ;  the  ruins  of  the  old 
abbey  of  Dunbrody  threw  the  solemnity  of  religion  and  of  antiquity 
over  the  whole  prospect,  and  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  site  af- 
forded a  proof  that  the  old  Franciscans,  who  had  made  a  selection  of 
this  lovely  spot  for  their  monastery,  and  who  have  Iain  for  centuries  in 
the  mould  of  its  green  and  luxuriant  churchyards,  were  the  lovers  of 
Nature,  and  that  when  they  left  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  they 
had  not  relinquished  those  enjoyments  which  are  not  only  innocent,  but 
may  be  accounted  holy.  I  had  many  a  time  looked  with  admiration 
upon  the  noble  landscape,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was  born,  but  I  never 
felt  and  appreciated  its  loveliness  so  well  as  when  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  leaving  it,  not  to  return  for  years  to  it  again,  endeared  to  me  the 
spot  of  my  birth,  and  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  romantic  place  in  which 
my  infancy  was  passed,  and  in  which  I  once  hoped  (I  have  since  aban- 
doned the  expectation)  that  my  old  age  should  decline.  It  is  not  in  the 
midst  of  its  woods  that  I  shall  fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf! 

'^  Something  too  much  of  this.'* — ^The  ship  sailed,  I  landed  at  Bris- 
tol^ and  with  a  French  clergyman,  the  Abb^  de  Grimeau,  who  had  been 
my  tutor,  I  proceeded  to  London.  We  took  up  our  residence  at  the 
"  Swan  with  two  Necks,"  in  Lad-lane,  and  after  having  seen  the  instru- 
ments for  torturing  good  Protestants  in  the  Tower,  and  heard  the  roar- 
ing of  the  lion  in  Exeter  Change,  the  Abbe  informed  me  that  I  was  to  be 
sent  to  Kensington  House,  (a  college  established  by  theP^res  de  la  Foi, 
for  so  the  French  Jesuits  settled  in  England  at  that  time  called  themselves,) 
and  that  he  had  directions  to  leave  me  there,  upon  his  way  to  Langue- 
doc,  from  whence  he  had  been  exiled  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  maladie  de  fays  to  return.  Accordingly  we 
set  off  for  Kensington  House,  which  is  situated  exactly  opposite  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Palace,  and  has  the  beautiful  garden  attached  to 
it  in  front.  A  large  iron  gate,  wrought  into  rusty  flowers,  and  other 
fantastic  forms,  showed  that  the  Jesuit  school  had  once  been  the  resi- 
dence of  some  person  of  distinction ;  and  I  afterwards  understood  that 
a  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second  lived  in  the  spot  which  was  now  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Ignatius.  It  was  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  many  remains  of  decayed  splendour.  In  a  beau- 
tiful walk  of  trees,  which  ran  down  from  the  rear  of  the  building  through 
the  play- ground,  I  saw  several  French  boys  playing  at  swing-swang^; 
and  the  moment  I  entered,  my  ears  were  filled  with  the  shrill  vocifera- 
tions of  some  hundreds  of  little  emigrants,  who  were  engaged  in  their 
various  amusements,  and  babbled,  screamed,  laughed,  and  shouted  in  all 
the  velocity  of  their  rapid  and  joyous  language.  I  did  not  hear  a  word 
or  English,  and  at  once  perceived  that  I  was  as  much  amongst  French- 
men as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  transferred  to  a  Parisian  college*     Hav- 
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iog  got  this  peep  at  the  gaiety  of  tlie  school  into  which  I  was  to  .he  in? 
troduced,  I  was  led»  with  my  companion,  to  a  chamber  covered  wjth 
fiided  gilding,  and  which  had  once  been  richly  tapestried,  where  I  found 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  in  the  person  of  a  French  nobleman. 
Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Broglio,  Young  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  at  once  with  the  contrast  which  was  presented  between  the  occu- 
pations of  this  gendeman  and  his  name.  I  saw  in  him  a  little,  .slender| 
and  gracefullyoconstructed  abb6,  with  a  sloping  forehead,  on  which  the 
few  hairs  that  were  left  him  were  nicely  arranged,  and  well-powdered 
and  pomatum*d.  He  had  a  soft  and  gentle  smile,  full  of  a  suavity  which 
was  made  up  of  guile  and  of  weakness,  but  which  deserved  the  desig- 
nation o(  aimabley  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  black  clothes 
were  adapted  with  a  peculiar  nicety  to  his  symmetrical  person,  and  his 
ailk  waistcoat  and  black  silk  stockings,  with  his  small  shoes  buckled 
with  silver,  gave  him  altogetlier  a  shining  and  glossy  aspect.  This  was 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Broglio,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  school,  and,  notwithstanding  his  humble  pursuits,  was  designated 
by  every  body  as  '^  Monsieur  le  Prince." 

Monsieur  le  Prince,  though  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pedagogue 
by  profession,  (for  he  had  engaged  in  this. employment  to  get  his  bread,) 
had  all  the  manners  and  attitudes  of  the  court,  and  by  his  demeanour  put 
me  at  once  in  mind  of  the  old  regime.  He  welcomed  my  French  com- 
panion with  tenderness,  and  having  heard  that  he  was  about  to  return 
to  France,  the  poor  gentleman  exclaimed  ''  Helas  !*'  while  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  '*  cette  belle  France,"  which  he 
was  never,  as  he  then  thought,  to  see  again.  He  bade  me  welcome. 
These  preliminaries  of  introduction  having  been  gone  through,  my 
French  tutor  took  his  farewell ;  and  as  he  embraced  me  for  the  last  time, 
I  well  remember  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sorrow  which  I  felt 
in  my  separation  from  him,  and  turning  to  Monsieur  le  Prince,  recom- 
mended me  to  his  care  with  an  emphatic  tenderness.  The  latter  led  me 
into  the  school-room,  where  I  had  a  desk  assigned  to  me  beside  the  son 
of  the  Count  Decar,  who  has  since,  I  understand,  risen  to  offices  of  very 
high  rank  in  the  French  Court.  His  father  belonged  to  the  nobility  of 
the  first  class.  In  the  son,  it  would  have  been  at  that  time  difficult*  to 
detect  his  patrician  derivation.  He  was  a  huge,  lubberly  fellow,  with 
thick  matted  hair,  which  he  never  combed.  His  complexion  was  greasy 
and  sudorific,  and  to  soap  and  water  he  seemed  to  have  such  a  repug- 
nance, that  he  did  not  above  once  a  week  go  through  any  process  of  ab- 
lution. He  was  surly,  dogged,  and  silent,  and  spent  his  time  in  the  study 
of  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a  good  deal  of  talent.  I  have  heard 
that  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  accomplished  men  about 
the  court,  and  that  this  Gorgonius  smells  now  of  the  pastiles  of  Rufil- 
lus.  On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  young  Fre^^ch  West  Indian,  from 
the  colony  of  Martinique,  whose  name  was  Devarieux.  The  school  was 
full  of  the  children  of  the  French  planters,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
learn  English  among  the  refugees  from  the  Revolution.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  fine  young  fellow,  the  exact  reverse  in  all  his  habits  to  Mon- ' 
sieur  le  Compte  Decar,  on  my  left  hand,  and  expended  a  good  deal  of  his 
hours  of  study  in  surveying  a  small  pocket-mirror,  and  in  arranging  the 
curls  of  his  rich  bla^^k  hair,  the  ambrosial  plenty  of  which  was  festooned 
about  his  temples,  and  fell  profusely  behind  his  head.     Almost  all  the 
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French  Wol  Indians  were  vmin^  foppish,  generoue,  brave,  and  patMoo- 
ate.  They  exhibited  many  ctf  the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  die  na- 
tives of  our  own  islands  in  the  American  archipelago;  they  were  a  sort 
ofGallican  Belconrsin  little;  for  with  the  national  attributes  of  their 
liDTeflithers,  they  united  much  of  that  vehemence  and  habit  of  domina-* 
tion,  which ^  a  hot  sun  and  West  India  overseership  are  calculated  to 
produce.  In  general,  the  children  of  the  Frendi  exfles  amalgamated 
readily  with  these  Creoles : — there  were,  to  be  sure,  some  points  of  sub- 
stantial difference ;  the  French  West  Indians  being-  all  rich  roturier$f 
and  the  little  emigrants  having  their  veins  full  of  the  best  hkooA  oi 
France,  without  a  groat  in  their  pockets.  But  there  was  one  point  oi 
reconciliation  between  them — they  all  concurred  in  hating  England  and 
its  government.  This  detestation  was  not  very  surprising  in  the  West 
Indian  French ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  singular  that  the  boys,  whose 
Ihthers  had  becfn  expelled  from  France  by  the  Revolution,  and  to  whom 
England  had  afforded  shelter  and  given  bread,  should  iqanilest  the  an* 
eient  muional  antipathy,  as  strongly  as  if  they  had  never  been  nursed  at 
her  bosom,  and  obtained  their  aliment  from  her  bounty.  Whenever  news 
arrived  of  a  victory  won  by  Bonapat'te,  the  whole  school  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment ;  and  I  caniiot,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  forget  the 
exuhatioB  with  which  the  sons  of  the  decapitated  or  the  exited  hailed 
the  triumph  of  the  French  arms,  the  humiliation  of  England,  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation  whose  greatness  they  had  learned  to  lisp. «  There 
was  one  boy  I  recollect  nbore  especially.  I  do  not  now  remember  his 
name,  but  his  face  and  figure  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  remembraace. 
He  was  a  little  efieminate  creature,  with  a  countenance  that  seemed  to 
have  been  compounded  of  the  materials  with  whicA  waxen  babies  are 
made ;  his  fine  flaxen  hair  fell  in  girlish  ringlets  about  his  face,  and  the 
exquisite  symmetry  of  bis  features  would  have  rendered  him  a  fit  mo«> 
del  for  a  sculptor  who  wished  to  throw  the  beau  idM  of  pretty  boyhood 
into  stone.  He  had  upon  him  a  sickly  expression,  which  was  not  suf- 
ficiently pronounced  to  excite  any  disagreeable  emotion,  but  cast  over 
him  a  mournful  look,  which  was  seconded  by  the  calamities  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  added  to  the  lustre  of  misfortune  which  attended  him.  He 
was  the  child  of  a  nobleman  who  had  perislied  in  the  Revolution.  His 
mother,  a  widow,  who  resided  m  a  miserable  lodging  in  London,  had 
sent  him  to  Kensington  House,  but  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  re- 
ceived there  by  the  Prince  de  Broglio  from  charity ;  and  I  should  add 
that  his  eleemosynary  dependence,  so  far  from  exciting  towards  him  any 
of  that  pity  which  is  akin  to  contempt,  contributed  to  augment  the  feel- 
ing of  symplithy  which  the  disasters  of  his  family  had  created  in  his  re- 
gard. This  unfortunate  little  boy  was  a  Frenchman  to  his  heart's  core, 
and  whenever  the  country  which  was  wet  with  his  father's  blood  had 
added  a  new  conquest  to  her  possessions,  or  put  Austria  or  Prussia  to 
flight,  his  pale  cheek  used  to  flush  into  a  hectic  of  exultation,  and  be 
would  break  into  joyfulness  at  the  achievements  by  which  France  ¥fas 
exalted  and  the  pride  and  pbwer  of  England  were  brought  down. 
This  ^ling,  which  was  conspicuous  in  this  little  fellow^  ran  through  the 
whole  body  of  Frenchmen,  who  afforded  very  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
sentiments  by  which  their  parents  were  influenced.  The  latter  I  used 
occasionally  to  see.  Old  gentlemen,  the  neatness  of  whose  attire  was 
accompanied  by  indications  of  indigence,  apd  whose  seauiy  coats  exfai- 
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bited  an  excessive  assiduity  in  brasbii^^  used  oopasiooally  to  visit  at 
KensiDgtOB  House.  Tbeir  elasticity  of  back,  tbe  frequency  and  graoo- 
fulness  of  tbeir  welJ<t- egulated  bows,  and  the  perpetual  smile  ijqpon  tbeir 
wrinkled  and  emaciated  faces,  sbowed  that  they  had  something  to  do 
with  the  **  vieille  cour ;"  and  this  conjecture  used  to  be  confirmed  by  tbe 
embrace  with  which  they  folded  the  little  marquises  and  counts  whom 
they  came  to  visit. 

Kensington  House  was  frequented  by  emigrants  of  very  ))igh  rank. 
The  father  of  the  present  Duke  de  Grammont,  who  was  at  this. school, 
and  was  then  Duke  de  Guische,  often  came  to  see  his  son.  I  recollect 
upon  one  occasion  having  been  witness  to  a  very  remarkable  scene. 
Monsieur,  as  he  was  then  called,  the  present  King  of  France,  waited 
one  day,  with  a  large  retinue  of  French  nobility,  upon  the  Prince  ide 
Brogiio.  The  whole  body  of  the  schoolboys  was  assembled  to  receive 
him*  We  were  gathered  in  a  circle  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs,  that  led  from  the  principal  room  into  the  play-ground.  The  fu- 
ture King  of  France  appeared,  with  his  cortige  of  illustrious  exiles,  at 
the  glass  folding-doors  which  were  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  was  seen,  we  all  exclaimed^  with  a  shrill  shout  of  beardless  loy* 
alty,  **  Vive  le  Roi !"  Monsieur  seemed  greatly  gratified  by  this  spec- 
fade,  and  in  a  very  gracious  and  condescending  mannar  went  down 
amongst  the  little  boys,  who  were  at  first  awed  a  good  deal  .by  his  pre- 
sence, but  were  afterwards  speedily  familiarized  to  him  by  the  natural 
playfulness  and  benignity  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  He  asked  the  names 
o£  those  who  were  about  him,  ^nd  when  he  heard  them,  and  ^aw  in  .the 
hoys  by  whom  he  was  encompassed  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  no* 
blest  families  of  France,  he  seemed  to  be  sensibly  affeqted.  One  or  two 
names,  which  were  associated  with  peculiarly  melancholy  recqlleptioQs, 
made  him  thrill.  *'  Helas !  mon  enfant  f  he  used  to  say,  as  some 
orphan  was  brought  up  to  him  ;  -and  he  would  then  lean  down  to  caress 
tlie  ichild  iof  a  friend  who  had  perished  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  RavoUi- 
tion. 

1  have -been  drawn  away  from  my  onginal  theme  by  the  scenes  whioh, 
in  reverting  to  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  rose  upoi\  me.  This  estjEi- 
blishment  was  conducted  by  several  French  priests,  assisted  by  some 
Germans  and  Italians,  with  the  Prince  de  Brogiio  at  their  head.  They 
were  almost  all  members  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  though  they  called 
themselves  by  the  less  obnoxious  title  of  "  Peres  de  la  fou*'  The  only 
person  of  rank  among  them  was  the  Prince  de  Brogiio,  who  ,had,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  motives  of  conveiuence  entered  into  this  spiiti- 
tual  corporation,  as  the  best  mode  of  earning  his  livelihood.  At  thia 
period,  the  order  had  not  been  restored  by  any  formal  bull  from  the 
rope  ;  but  it  was  notoriously  encouraged  at  Rome,  and  a  considerable 
establishment  had  been  founded  in  Russia,  where  the  General  of  the  so- 
ciety resided.  The  Jesuits  at  Kensington  were  in  communicatipn  with 
him,  and,  from  their  antipathy  to  every  thing  English,  disputed  .the  au~ 
thority  of  the  Provincial  of  the  Anglican  Province.  On  the  plea  that 
they  were  French  Jesuits,  sojourning  only  for  a  short  period  in  Great 
Britain,  they  rejected  the  mandates  of  Doctor  ^tone,  (the  Rector  at 
Sto^yhurst,)  and  refused  to  obey  any  injunction  which  was  npt  issued 
by  tlie  General  himself.  These  differences  would  not,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  arisen  under  the  old  system  of  regulation,  but  the  order  was 
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^  only  on  the  point  of  resuscitation,  and  of  course  the  dbcipHne  amongst 
the  "  P^res  de  la  Foi"  was  a  little  lax.  For  instance,  Monsieur  le 
Prince  de  Broglio,  the  quasi  head  of  the  French  Province  in  England, 
kept  a  very  handsome  curricle  and  pair,  which  he  used  to  drive  himself 
with  equal  dexterity,  intrepidity,  and  grace,  and  has  often  won  the 
palm  of  charioteering  in  the  Olympic  6eld  of  "  Rotten  Row."  Certain  * 
frivolities,  (for  he  was  a  perfectly  moral  man,  and  his  defects  were  little 
more  than  the  levities  of  a  Frenchman,)  excited  the  censure  of  the 
more  rigorous  members  of  the  estabUshment,  and  especially  of  the 
P^re  Ainot,  who  was  the  completes!  specimen  of  the  monk — for  he  had 
little  of  the  Jesuit  about  him — I  have  ever  seen.  This  Pdre  Alnot  was 
at  first  regarded  as  a  saint  amongst  us.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  lofty 
and  slender  person,  and  was  dressed  in  long  robes  of  coarse  black 
cloth,  with  a  cowl  thrown  over  his  head,  and  a  girdle  of  strong  black 
leather  tound  hrs  waist,  to  which  a  massive  rosary  and  crucifix  were 
attached.  His  face,  of  which  we  could  only  occasionally  catch 
glimpses,  was  wan  and  sallow,  with  glaring  eyes,  sparkling,  in  the  midst 
of  paleness  and  emaciation,  with  an  evil  and  inauspicious  lustre.  He 
seldom  washed  himself,  considering  uncleanness  to  be  an  incident  to  de- 
votion, and  his  beard,  covertfd  with  filthy  snufiT,  stood  in  stubbles  upon 
his  long  and  pointed  chin.  His  mouth  was  full  of  false  sweetness  and 
guile.  He  lived  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  chapel,  where  he  heard 
the  confessions  of  the  students ;  and  all  its  furniture  corresponded  with 
the  apparatus  of  the  man  himself.  It  consisted  of  a  few  wooden  chairs, 
a  bed  of  the  hardest  jnaterials,  and  a  little  table,  on  which  a  skull  was 
placed,  with  a  perpetual  lamp  burning  beside  it.  Here  he  ijused  to  sit 
with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  table,  and  his  long  and  skinny  hand 
placed  upon  his  forehead ;  and  when  a  boy  told  him  that  he  had  broken 
into  an  orchard,  or  robbed  a  hen-roost,  he  would  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
heave  a  profound  groan.  This  mysterious  person  was  at  the  head  of  a 
society  called  "  the  Sodality ;''  an  institution  which  is  adopted  in  all  Je- 
suit seminaries,  and  which  selects  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  object  of  its 
veneration.  A  separate  chapel  was  dedicated  to  her  by  the  Pere  Alnot, 
which  he  took  a  special  care  in  adorning.  It  was  painted  with  green, 
representing  heaven,  and  was  studded  over  with  spangles  by  way  of 
stars.  The  Pdre  Alnot  was  wont  to  deliver  his  homilies  in  this  separate 
sanctuary ;  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  practice,  which  has  also  been 
resorted  to  by  a  sect  established  in  Dublin  by  Mr.  ,  the  ex- 

fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Osca-^ 
lar  Society,"  from  the  nature  of  the  religious  ceremony  of  a  peculiar 
character  to  which  they  resort — their  favourite  text  in  Scripture  being 
*'  Salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss."  I  recollect  that  this  grim  and 
horrid  personage  strongly  recommended  to  the  members  of  the  Sodality 
the  adoption  of  this  usage ;  but  the  other  Jesuits  interposed,  and  prohi- 
bited this  singular  manifestation  of  his  very  peculiar  zeal.  A  little  timci 
afterwards,  the  P^re  Alnot  was  dismissed  from  the  college,  and  I  after- 
Wards  understood  that,  under  his  sackcloth,  he  concealed  a  depraved 
and  guilty  heart.  He  was,  it  was  reported,  executed  upon  the  Continent 
for  some  enormity.  I  always  looked  upon  him  with  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion, in  which  I  was  confirmed  by  a  Genoese  Jesuit,  the  ^'  P^re  Moli^ 
nari,*'  who  represented  him  aa  a  person  of  the  darkest  and  most  evil 
character.     Molinari  was  an  exceedingly  kind,  amiable,  and  well-in- 
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fbrroed  man.  He  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  school  that  knew  a 
word  of  Greek.  He  had  been  educated,  though  an  Italian,  at  Prague^ 
and  practised  as  a  lawyer.  He  then  became  a  Jesuit,  and  certainly  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  religion.  Though  entirely  free  from  the  monkish 
gloQm  of  the  P^re  Alnot,  there  was  a  large  infusion  of  fanaticism  in 
his  character.  He  believed  firmly  in  witchcraft^  and  was  versed  in  all 
ihe  nvysteries  of  demonology.  The  bodily  presence  of  the  Devil  was 
among  the  articles  of  his  creed,  and  I  recollect  him  to  have  told  me 
atones  of  the  appearance  of  Lucifer,  with  such  a  minute  specification  of 
circumstance,  as  made  "  my  fell  of  hair  to  stir  as  life  were  in*t/' 
Another  point  in  which  he  was  a  little  weak  was  the  fatal  influence  of 
^*  the  Illumines"  in  Germany.  He  improved  upon  Barruel,  which  was 
his  manual,  and  .  regarded  Waishoupt  as  an  •  incarnate  fiend.  I  have 
beard  him  describe  the  midnight  orgies  of  the  German  philosophers, 
who,  according  to  him,  assembled  in  chambers  covered  with  rich  scarlet 
cloth,  and  brilliant  with  infernal  light,  where,  by  the  power  of  sorcery, 
every  luxury  was  collected,  and  where  men  devoted  themselves  to 
Satan  in  a  registry  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  society,  where  every 
man's  name  was  enrolled  in  his  own  blood.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
these  strange  credulities,  he  was  a  most  estimable  man — he  had  an  he- 
roical  disinterestedness  of  character,  and  dedicated  himsdf  with  all  the 
ardour  of  spiritual  chivalry  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  re- 
garded as  identified  with  th?^  of  true  religion. 

I  was  for  a  considerable  time  placed  under  his  care,  and  am  indebted 
to  him  for  a  zealous  solicitude  for  my  welfare.  He  took  the  greatest 
and  most  disinterested  pains  in  giving  me  instruction,  and  would  devote 
hours  of  unremunerated  labour  (for  the  salaries  of  the  boys  were  all 
paid  in  to  Monsieur  le  Prince)  to  the  explanation  of  diflSculties,  and  in 
clearing  the  way  to  knowledge.  He  was  exceedingly  mild  in  temper, 
but  had  frequent  recourse  to  punishment  of  a  very  intense  sort.  He 
had  a  whip  made  of  several  strong  cords,  with  knots  at  regular  in- 
tervals^ with  which  he  used  to  lash  the  hands  of  the  scholars  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  blood  leap  from  them.  It  seemed  to  give  great 
pain  to  inflict  this  chastisement,  and  I  have  seen  him  weep  at  what  he 
called  the  necessity  of  being  severe.  He  had  a  very  extraordinary 
method  of  reconciling  the  devouter  students  to  tlvs  torture.  He  sen- 
tenced you  first  to  nine  lashes,  and  then  ordered  you  to  hold  out  your 
hand  ;  ''  Offer  it  up  to  God  and  his  saints,"  he  would  say, ''  as  a  sacri- 
fice." He  would  then  select  you  nine  saints.  The  first  blow  was  to 
be  sttflTered  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius, — "  Allons,  mon  enfant,,  au  nom 
du  plus  grand  de  tons  les  Saints — St.'  Ignace !"  and  down  went  the 
whip  from  a  vigorous  and  muscular  arm.  "  Oh !  mon  Dieu  V  cried 
the  little  martyr,  withdrawing  his  hand  after  the  first  operation.  "  Al- 
lons, mon  enfant,  au  nom  de  St.  Francis  Xavier  \"  and  he  then  inflicte4 
a  second  laceration  upon  the  culprit.  '*  Mais,  mon  Pere,  ayez  pitie — 
jamais,  jamais,  je  ne  ferai  des  solecismes — oh,  mon  P^re,  jamais."  The 
Jesuit  was  inexorable — **  Allons,  mon  enfant,  au  nom  de  Saint  Louis  de 
Gronzaga  ;*'  and  thus  he  proceeded  till  he  had  gone  through  his  calendar 
of  infliction.  But  with  these  singularities  (to  us  at  least  they  appear  so), 
be  was  an  exceedingly  generous-hearted  and  lofty-minded  religionist.  He 
would  himself  have  looked  death  in  the  face  without  dismay  in  the 
cause  of  St.  Ignatius  ;  and  indeed  he  gave  a  practical  proof  of  his  en? 
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thasiasm,  by  setting  out  at  a  week's  warning  for  {he  deserts  of  SibeHa, 
where  he  proceeded  by  order  of  the  General  to  propagate  the  Gospel,   - 
and  if  possible  to  make  his  way  to  China,  in  the  hope  that  be  Height 
obtain  tbe  reward  of  martyrdom  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  person  who  next  to  Molinari  attracted  my  attention,  was  **  Le 
P^re  Caperon."  He  was  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  and  wall  regarded  as 
h  master  of  the  Arabic  language ;  and  was,  I  believe,  as  profoundly 
Versed  in  the  Koran  as  in  the  Gospel.  He  was  not  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  boys,  (an  occupation  for  which  be  would  have  been  wholly  un- 
fit,) bui  in  composing  essays  up6n  the  mysterious  literature  of  the  East* 
It  was  one'  of  our  favourite  amusements  to  disturb  him  in  his  studies. 
A  group  would  collect  under  bis  window  and  assail  him  with  all  kinds 
Of  strange  noises,  when  he  would  rush  forth  with  a  huge  stick,  which 
made  us  all  take  to  our  heels,  and  woe  betide  the  urchin  on  whom  be 
first  seized.  *'  Oh,  petit  m'alheureux  !''  he  would  exclaim,  as  he 
grasped  some  intruder  upon  his  meditations,  and  avenged  upon  him  the 
losses  which  Oriental  learning  had  sustain^  by  the  trespass  which  we 
bad  committed  on  his  roeditiitious.  Pere  Caperon  believed  himself  to 
be  occasionally  tempted  by  the  Devil  in  a  more  direct  and  palpabfe 
fashion  than  Satan  is  apt  to  use.  This  conviction  made  him  frequently 
an  object  of  entertainment  with  us.  When  he  said  mass,  be  used  to 
throw  himself  into  such  strange  attitudes,  and  indulge  in  such  extra- 
clerical  ejaculations,  that  t'he  Frenchmen  iised  to  rejoice  whenever  he 
administered  to  their  devotions.  The  poor  man  conceived  that  he  was 
^^uggHng  with  the  denlon  in  a  corporeal  wrestle,  and  cast  himself  into 
K>ostures  corresponding  with  his  grotesque  delusion.  Sometimes  he 
used  to  bid  tbe  fiend  begone  to  "  the  Red  Sea,"  and  at  other  times  used 
to  stamp  as  if  he  had  got  the  head  of  Lucifer  under  his  feet. 

There  were  few  persons  in  this  school  who  were  very  much  ca^ulated 
to  create  the  respect  of  the  students  whose  instruction  was  confided  to 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  on*  very  eloquent  preacher, "  Le  Pdre  Colman," 
who  was  a  German  by  birth,  but  was  French  in  language  and  manner. 
He  had  a  most  noble  bearing,  a  visage  fit  for  canvass,  a  deep,  sonorous 
Voice,  and  a  great  command  of  pure  oratorical  diction.  He  was,  how- 
ever, too  valuable  to  be  allowed  long  to  remain  in  so  inferior  a  spot  as 
Kensington  House,  'and  was  ordered  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  to 
proceed  to  Russia.  So  was  Molinari,  who  acted  towards  me  a  part  of 
great  kindness  and  friendship  previous  to  his  leaving  the  establishment. 
The  Prince  de  Broglio,  he  informed  me,  had  got  himself  into  great  em- 
barrassments, and  had  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  Jesuits  of  Stony- 
hurst  to  assist  him.  With  this  view  he  had  sent  a  deputation  to  that 
college*,  and  offered  to  annex  Kensington  House  to  tbe  Anglican 
Province.  To  this  proceeding,  to  which  he  was  originally  adverse, 
on  account  of  his  national  disrelish  to  every  thing  English,  he  was 
reduced  by  his  emergencies.  The  English  Jesuits  were,  however, 
too  shrewd  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposal,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
the  institution  must  be  broken  up.  Molinari  farther  informed  me,  that 
he  had  been  himself  ordered  into  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  with  instruc- 
tions to  penetrate,  if  possible,  into  China,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Gospel. 
He  recommended  roe  to  write  home,  and  to  apprise  my  friends  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place.  Stonyhurst  he  pointed  out  as  the  best  semi- 
liary  ^\nch  I  could  select,  and  said,  that  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise 
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wtky  seledtioti^  be  should  himself  have  chosen  it  as  his  residence ;  but 
that  he  had  no  will ;  that  his  volition  had  been  laid  down  as  an  offering 
W9  hia  Gad  when  he  had  entered  the  order ;  and  that  he  must  at  once 
proceed  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  I  thanked  hitn;  he  shook  tny 
hand,  and  proceeded  to  that  country  from  whose  bosom  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  ever  will  return. 

This  man  was  the  only  example  which  I  witnessed  among  the  Peres 
de  la  Foi  of  that  lofty  devotedness  to  the-  interests  of  their  society,  and 
of  that  romantic  dedication  of  their  hearu  and  lives  to  the  advancement 
of  Catholicism,  for  which  the  Jesnits  are  remarkable.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  iDdividnals  viAto  were  assembled  by  the  Prince  de  Broglio  at 
Kensington  House  were  Jesuits  only  in  appearance.  They  were  a  few 
nrw  recruits,  got  together  under  the  banners  of  the  order.  Molinari 
seemed  the  only  genuine  soldier  of  Ignatius.  The  promptitude  and 
aiaersty  with  which  he  at  once  ptiecipitated  himself  into  the  wildernesses 
of  Tartary,  at  the  mandate  of  a  priest  living  in  a  distant  region,  recalls 
to  me  what  the  Abhk  Raynal^  who  had  himself  been  a  Jesuit,  has  said 
iipOQ  tins  subject.  After  describing  the  wonderful  achievements  of  this 
extraordinary  body  of  men,  and  the  moral  subjugation  of  the  Indian 
which  was  effected  by  diem,  he  says  :^^ 

It  is  impossible  that  any  reader  who  reflects,  should  not  be  desirous  of 
knowing  what  strange  infatuation  can  induce  an  individual  who  enjoys  all 
the  conveniences  of  life  in  his  own  country,  to  undertake  the  laborious  and 
v^rtunate  function  of  a  missionary :  to  quit  his  fellow-citizens,  his  friends, 
and  his  relaitions ;  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  bury  himself  in  the  midst  of 
forests,  to  expose  himself  to  all  the  horrofe  of  the  most  extreme  misery,  %b 
run  the  risk  at  every  step  either  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  ma»- 
sacred  by  savages,  to  settle  in  the  midst  of  them^  to  conform  himself  to 
their  manners^  to  share  their  indigence  and  their  fatigues,  to  be  exposed  to 
their  passions  or  caprices,  for  at  least  as  long  a  time  as  is  required  to  learn 
their  language  and  to  make  htmscQf  underwood  by  them.  If  this  conduct 
be  asoribol  to  the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  wbat  more  powerful  motive  can  be 
Imagined?  If  to  respect  to  vows  of  obedience  taken  to  superiors,  who  have 
a  right  to  order  tbem  to  go  anywhere,  and  who  cannot  be  asked  the  reason 
for  those  orders,  without  committing  the  crime  of  peijury  and  apostacy,  what 
good  or  what  evil  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  hypocriti^  or  ambitious  masters 
to  do,  who  command  so  absolutely,  and  who  are  so  entirely  obeved  ?  If  it 
be  the  effect  of  a  deep  sense  of  compassion  for  a  part  of  the  numan  spe- 
cies, whom  it  is  intended  to  rescue  from  ignorance  and  misery^  what  vir- 
tue can  be  more  heroic  1  With  respect  to  the  oonstani^  with  whidi  these 
extraordinary  men  persevere  in  so  disgustful  an  undertaking,  I  should  have 
imagined  that  by  living  so  lobg  among  the  savages,  they  wo«dd  have  become 
savages  themselves:  but  I  should  have  been  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  It 
is>  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  laudable  of  human  vanities  that  supports 
them  in  their  career. 

"  *  My  friend,'  said  once  to  m^  an  old  missionary,  who»had  lived  thirty  years 
in  the  midst  of  forests,  and  who,  since  he  had  returned  into  his  own  country, 
had  fallen  into  a  nrofound  melancholy,  and  was  for  ever  regretting  his  be- 
loved savages — '  My  friend/  said  he,  '  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  the 
king,  almost  even  tne  God  of  a  number  of  men,  who  owe  to  you  the  small 
portion  of  happiness  they  enjoy,  and  who  are  ever  assiduous  in  assuring  you 
of  their  gratitude.  Aner  they  have  been  ranging  through  immense  fo- 
rests, they  return  overcome  with  fatigue  and  inamtion ;  if  they  have  only 
killed  one  pieoe  of  game,  for  whom  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  intended  ?  It  is 
for  the  Father,  for  it  is  thus  they  call  us ;  ana,  indeed,  they  are  really  our 
children.  Their  dissensions  are  suspended  at  our  appearance.  A  sovereign 
does  not  rest  in  greater  safety  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  than  we  do,  sur- 
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rounded  bv  our  savages.    It  is  among  them  that  I  will  go  imd  end  mF 
days/" 

I  followed  the  advice  of  my  friend  Molinari,  and  caused  myself  to  be 
removed  from  th$  school,  which  a  little  while  afterwards  was  completely 
broken  up. ,  The  system  of  instruction  there  was  miserably  defe<;ti7e. 
Molinari  was,  as  I  have  stated,  the  only  person  who  understood  Greek ; 
and  Caperon,  though  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
language.  Some  attention  was  paid  to  composition ;  a  Pere  Henri,  (a 
gaunt-looking  roan,  who  used  to  sit  for  hours  twisting  two  crumbs  of 
bread  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  revolving  a  sonnet  to  some 
favourite  saint,)  took  the  trouble  to  teach  me  how  to  write  French 
rhymes.  There  was  also  some  relish  manifested  for  the  beauties  of  the 
Latin -writers,  and  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  scholars  feel  the 
strength  of  the  expression.  But  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  were 
all  neglected.  A  worse  course  of  education  cannot  be  well  imagined, 
thouj^h  these  P^res  de  la  Foi  conceived  themselves  to  be  greatly  supe-^ 
rior  to  the  professors  in  either  of  the  English  Universities. 

I  left  Kensington  House  for  the  great  seat  of  British  Jesuitism  in  the 
North  of  £ngland.  On  arriving  at  Manchester  in  the  mail,  I  pro<* 
ceeded  in  a  post-chaise  to  Blackburile,  and  drove  from  thence  to  the 
school  which  has  since  awakened  the  eloquence  of  Leslie  Foster,  and  the 
orthodox  terrors  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.  Through  a  long  avenue,  in 
the  old  fashion  of  English  pomp,  and  which  was  bordered  by  ponds  of 
broad  deep  water  on  either  side,  the  horses  carried  me  rapidly  towards 
two  huge  lowers,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  out  of  a  magnificent 
building  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  Before  I  had  time  to  survey  this 
fine  and  venerable  structure  with  minuteness,  and  to  observe  its  windows 
of  massive  stone- work,  and  to  rest  upon  the  groves  of  old  yew  trees 
that  rose  about  the  decaying  walls  of  its  gardens,  the  horses'  feet  clat-* 
tered  under  the  archway,  and  I  was  rolled  into  an  old  quadrangular 
court,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  castle  of  a  feudal  baron,  and  not  to 
the  society  of  useful  and  meritorious  votaries  of  Loyola,  whom  I  shall 
describe  in  a  continuation  of  this  article  in  the  next  number  of  "  The 
New  Monthly  Magazine.'* 
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Take  this  branch  of  the  laurel  tree. 
Well  may  its  leaves  thy  portion  be ; 
Does  not  their  emerald  brightness  tell 
Of  the  dazading  scenes  thou  lov'st  so  well  ? 
Dost  thou  not  think  of  the  taper's  blioe. 
And  the  vaulted  dome,  and  the  voice  of  praise  ? 
Dearest^  the  gift  thou  may'st  proudly  daim, 
'Tis  the  meed  of  talent,  the  crown  of  fame. 

Deem  me  not  vain,  if  I  also  see 
In  this  fadeless  laurel  a  type  cHf  me ; 
Like  it,  my  love  has  through  storm  and  ill 
Smiled  on  in  its  lonelv  verdure  still. 
Short  is  the  rei^  of  the  summer  flowers. 
Frail  are  the  friendships  of  prosperous  hours ; 
But  wintry  tempests,  and  worldly  grief. 
Can  change  not  love,  or  the  laurel  leaf. 

M.A, 
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A  Lazy  Day  and  Shot-shooting, 

**  Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  direnioii 
For  the  imagination  or  the  aensei."— *Btron. 

Wb  had  been  out  above  a  fortnight,  when,  as  we  brdce  up  for 
the  night,  a  gentleman  informed  us,  in  a  most  drowsy  tone,  that,  as  his 
charger  was  stiff  and  Devil-skin  sore-footed,  he  did  not  tiiink  it  would 
do  for  him  to  go  out  next  morning ;  and  though  he  burst  into  a  self- 
accusing  laugh,  as  our  lamps  were  held  to  his  face  to  ascertain  whether 
.&g,  bile,  or  simple,  unsophisticated  laziness,  had  made' him  thus  consi* 
derate,  we  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  indulging  the  sufferers  and 
ourselves,  and  proclaimed  with  acclamation  the  succeeding  day  to  be 
one  of  rest,  or,  in  jungle-phrase,  of  revel.     An  antelope  and  sheep  were 
divided  among  the  varlets,  sugar-cane  was  bought  for  the  horses ;  all 
the  native  talent  of  the  neighbourhood,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  dancing- 
girls,  were  summoned  to  attend  us  ;  and  what  with  Hodgson  and  Ma* 
nillas  on  our  side,  and  arrack  and  calleans*  on  our  people's,  before  night 
we  were,  as  Sterne  says,  '^  debtors  and  sinners  before  Heaven,  a  jolly 
set  of  us !"    These  were  our  days  of  dandyism ;  heads  were  shavenp 
&ces  washed,  and  foreheads  painted  amongst  the  men-servants ;  flow- 
ers were  enwreathed  with  the  oiled  and  glossy  tresses  of  the  ladies, 
whose  cleanest  rags  enfolded  limbs  which  merited  more  intelligible 
praises  than  they  received  from  one  who  styled  them  "  perfect  simitars;" 
while  the  young  hopes  of  Islam,  or  Pariahism,  rolled  about  in  unblush- 
ing nakedness,  or  proudly  waddled  in  our  discarded  waistcoats,  ti&  th^r 
Utde  pride  would  have  its  fall,  as  they  realised  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  walking  into  their  own  pockets.     Our  taste  was  exhibited  in  the  cut 
of  the  mustachio  and  beard,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  silk  drawers,  and 
the  riband  of  the  straw  hat  which  we  wore  to  protect  us  from  the  heatf 
It  was  noon  before  our  slug  and  breakfast  were  over,  and  we  stretched 
at  length  on  the  mats  of  one  of  our  tents,  laughing  at  dear  old  Frois- 
sart^s  delicious  jumble.     I  know  nothing  I  have  met  in  literature  that 
puzzles  me  like  his  credulity,  and  the  power  he  seems  to  have  (for 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  the  old  man  a  rogue)  of  holding  an  opinion 
he  wishes  in  spite  of  legions  of  facts,  and  even  his  expressed  deductions 
from  them.     Whether  pity  for  the  victims  of  our  Black  Prince's  atrocity 
extorts  his  '*  God  have  mercy  upon  their  souls,  for  they  were  veritable 
martyrs!"  or  one  of  the  murders  committed  by  Count  Phcebus  deFoix, 
who  ^'was  perfect  in  person,  and  mind,"  makes  him  cry  out,  ''Holy 
Mary !  was  not  this  an  act  of  great  cruelty  V  these  facts  no  more  af- 
fect his  admiration  of  their  perpetrators,  than  the  dicta  of  the  profession 
he  belongs  to,  do  his  belief  in  the  handsome  and  accomplished  Knight 
Sir  ActsBon,  who  was  turned  into  a  stag  to  do  penance  for  angering  i^ 

*  A  imoking  apparatus.  The  moat  common  ones  are  formed  of  a  cocoa-nnt  shell, 
with  two  boles,  in  one  of  which  is  fixed  a  wooden  trampet-like  tube,  the  end  of 
which  holds  the  tobacco,  &c.  The  smoke  is  drawn  through  the  water  in  the  shell 
by  the  other  hole,  to  which  the  smoker  brings  his  mouth. 

f  I  b<^  to  state  here  that  I  mean  what  I  say,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commentator  Jallalo*ddin,  who«  remarking  on  the  words  of  the  Koran,  **  He 
hath  given  you  garments  to  defend  you  from  the  heat,*'  declares  that,  in  this  case, 
heat  means  cold. 
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goddess.  I  really  lesemble  him  so  far  that^  though  I  cannot  doubt 
his  existence,  I  never  read  the  Chronicles  without  half  persuading  my- 
self they  are  a  Cerrantic  satiire  upon  their  times ;  and  the  Canon  of 
Chimay  as  imaginary  a  being  as  Cid  Hamet  fieoengeK  himself. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  tumblers — more  lucky  than  Sir  Isaac  with  his 
fireplace— w<e  had  only  to 'order  away  m  side  of  our  canvass  faokise,  and 
call  to  the  satomng  and  cringing  reprobates  "to  leave  their  damnable 
faces  and  begin!''  Though  weary  enough  of  sword-swaUowiog  and 
snake-dancing,  I  never  saw  the  cutting  of  the  befcel-leaf  witbomt  intfrr 
rest.  A  man  is  laid  at  length,  with  a  doubled  leaf  upon  bis  bare  sto- 
mach, when  another  takes  a  sharp  sword,  nas  towards  him,  and  cutting 
down  furiously,  checks  his  band  so  critically  as  to  divide  the  leaf,  print 
a  line  on  the  roan's  stomach,  and  yet  not  break  the  akia.  They  somer* 
Bet  surprisingly  among  drawn  swords,  pointing  upwards ; — but  the  adi^ 
respecting  edged  tools  was  verified  by  tiiem,  for  one  who  threw  up  a 
ring  in  which  were  fixed  three  diggers,  meant  to  descend  two  on  one 
vide  and  one  on  the  other  of  his  extended  arm,  managed  so  badly,  diat 
one  of  the  weapons  pierced  it  through  and  throngh.  These  worthies 
always  -ensured  me  that  half-sickness  at  stomach  which  apprehen^ 
eion  or  disgust  brings  on  me.  Even  the  best  of  these  exhibitions — 
those  their  princes  and  ministers  give — are  painful  or  disgusting. 
Their  dramatic  dialogues  are  too  beastly  even  to  allude  to ;  and  the 
lions  of  the  grandest  soirte  I  ever  saw  were  a  Yogue,*  whose  matted 
hair  formed  a  net,  in  which  he  was  Carried  by  a  poJe  ran  through  it^ 
und  two  boys  tied  by  their  extended  arms  to  a  post  8i4>porting  them- 
s^ves  in  that  position  with  their  feet  off  the  ground ;  their  faces  being 
o<ihred  so  as  to  give  to  the  marble-like  fixedness  of  their  features  an 
expression  of  suppressed  suffering,  so  striking  that  at  this  moment  I  can 
only  guess  it  was  unreal.  It  was  with  a  shout  that  we  wdcomed  the  strut* 
ting  jin^e  of  the  Banglas,t  and  1  was  doubly  pleased  that  our  visitors 
were  Gencoos.  Many'  of  them  want  ibut  complexion  to  be  perfect  beau- 
ti^.  Their  figures  are  exquisite,  and  their  regular  features,  sofl  skins,  and 
Ibfl  swimming  eyes — ^but,  aibove  all,  a  drffidenoe  in  their  carriage,  a  some- 
thing of  the  beautiful  and  henefidal  affectations  of  the  sex,  gave  Ihem/ 
in  my  eyes,  an  interest  wbicli  the  bolder  beadties  of  the  Musaulmaunee 
never  raised.  When  old,  these  iMter  looked,  with  their  frightful  mouths 
land  haggard  features,  the  very  refuse  of  licentiousness ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  one  of  them  past  girlhood  in  whose  countenance  I  did  not 
•fancy  something  of  malignity.  They  seemed  to  me  to  know  their  life 
of  pleasure  was  one  of  guilt ;  while  in  the  placid  expnessioo  of  the 


*  A  Hindoo  devotee.  The  practice  of  a  class  of  these,  who  are  contempIatiFe, 
resembles  that  ^f  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  as  1  have  seen  it  described.  They  sink 
themselves  into  deep  rnptiires,  and  sit  Ifor  hours  motionless,  beholding,  as  they  be- 
lieve, God  himself,  like  a  veCy  bright  and  ineffable  light,  and  feeling  an  inexpressible 
joy,  attended  with  a  contempt  and  forsaking  of  the  world.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween tl^eoi  appears  to  be,  that  the  Vogues  gasie  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  her- 
fnits  look  at  the  navel,  during. the  operation. 

•^  Feet-ornament  of  Eastern  women.  W^  find  in  Isaiah, ''  Because  the  dangfatera 
of -Sion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched-forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  mincing 
as- they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet,  &c.  the  Lord  will  takenway  the 
bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet;''  and  as  the  Prophet  proceeds, 
lie  enumerates  "  the  round  tires  like  the  moon,  the  nose-jewels,"  and  various  c^her 
ornaments  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  which  are  common  to  those  of  India. 
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Gentoo  girJs  I  &lt  pleased  lo  traee  the  freedom  from  self-reproach 
which  tlMur  belief  would  naturally  bestow.     The  blackening  of  the  lid 
and  lash  gives  to  their  eye  an  expression  of  power  rather  than  bei^uty, 
it  enhurges  the  eye»  and  gives  the  white  a  stronger  body  from  its  con- 
trast, 80  as,  in  some  faces^  to  look  unnatural  and  almost  unearthly. 
They  often  brought  to  my  mind  die  large  projecting  eyes  of  the  Hin- 
doo idob,  and  I  always  associated  them  with  the  idea  1  should  form  of 
those  of  a  being  of  supernatural  though  not  angelic  nature — a  Spirit  of 
the  woods  or  mines»  lor  instance.    When  stiil,  they  look  passionless  ; 
but  a  single  glance  will  tell  that,  if  they  do  not  feel,  at  least  they  can 
speak  of  feeling  eloquently  well.     It  is  ridiculoiis  to  call  their  move- 
ments dancing,  and,  in  saying  so,  I  disclaim  all  offence  to  such  as  walk 
through   quadrilles.     They  merely  stalk  about  keeping  time   to  the 
music,  which  they  accompany  with  a  movement  of  the  hands  and  eyes, 
advancing  or  receding  leisurely,  until  the  clattering  and  blowing  be- 
comes louder  (as  the  musicians. work  themselves  up,  till  they  look  half 
drunk,  half  crazy),  when  the  steps  become  more  harried,  the  bodily 
contortions  more  violent,  their  eyes  roll  in  a  fine  frenzy,  and  they  kick 
up  the  front  of  their  petticoats  in  a  style  that,  where  ladies  are  present, 
inevitably  betrays  the  unhappy  beings  who  have  not  been  seasoned  at 
the  Opera-house.     They  accompanied  their  pacings  with  songs,  during 
which  our  conversation^  for  we  listened  d  ritolienne^  would  only  tie 
checked  by  some  outrageous  scream — at  which  the  syren  would  raise 
her  hand  to  keep  her  betel  in  her  mouth,  and  play  off  the  necessary 
evolutions  as  a  coyish  concealment  of  the  (too  often  ebon)  beauties  of 
her  teeth.     After  dinner  we  had  a  *^  grande  chasse,"  i.  e.  we  formed  a 
quorum  on  the  principle  that  corporate  bodies  have  no  souls,  to  justify 
by  reciprocal  support  the  laziness  which  neither  our  zeal  nor  our  rivalry 
would  have  allowed  us  to  indulge  in  alone.     When  we  were  within 
reau:h  of  them  on  these  occasions,  we  rode  out  with  hunting  cheetas. 
These  are  beautifully  formed,  with  barrels  drawn  up  like  greyhounds, 
quite  different  from  th^  heavy  bow-legged  domesticated  race.     They 
are  brought  on  a   car,  as  near  the  antelope  as  possible,  when  the 
winkers  are  taken  off ;  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  their  vacant  and 
roving  gaze  catch  and  rivet  itself  upon  their  victim.     An  intense  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  seems  to  speak  in  every  muscle  as  the  leopard  strains 
upon  the  rope  till  it  is  slippal  and  he  springs  down.     He  moves  off 
sometimes  at  a  swinging  trot,  and  at  others -steals  on  crouchingly, 
(lying  flat  and  motionless  if  the  deer  but  turn  towards  him,)  until  he 
is  near  enough  to  burst  upon  his  prey.     His  last  spring  is  grand.     At 
one  moment  he  is  in  the  air,  and  the  next  flat  on  his  stomach  in  the 
doad  of  dust  he  has  whirled  up — his  teeth  fast  in  the  throat  of  the  an*- 
telope,  whose  horns  are  driven  in  the  earth,  and  whose  feet,  all  up- 
wards, are  quivering  in  their  last  sensation.     They  seldom  run  far,  btit 
when  they  fail,  stop  and  purr  like  a  cat,  and  the  winkers  are  put  on 
them  by  means  of  a  long  rod*    They  show  training  by  singling  out 
backs,  for  which  they  get  a  haunch — whereas  they  only  reccsve  the 
liver  of  a  doe.     It  is  by  forcing  this  perquisite  into  their  mouths  that 
ihey  are  disengaged  from  the  deer.^We  had  usually  on  our  retum  to 
the  tents  to  appease  some  feud,  originating  generally  in  the  pfailan- 
thropy^of  our  ladies,  and  their  husbands'  unwillingness  to  let  this  virtue 
he  its  own  reward ;  and  though  we  could  succeed  so  iar  as  to  have 
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them  rolled  up  in  their  respective  clothes^  our  iofluence  W6Dt  no  far- 
ther, and  at  intervals  through  the  night  would  he  heard  screams  of  de- 
fiance and  volleys  of  abuse  that  shamed  the  wretched  combinations  of 
European  blackguardism. — ^The  day  after  these  saturnalia  was  one  of 
bard  fag ;  late,  indeed,  and  *'  bloody  with  spurring  fiery  red,"  would 
he  return  whom  fate  had  destined  to  come  back  empty-handed.  It 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort  that  I  came  rattling  in  when,  as  I 
brought  up  beneath  the  tree,  I  was  struck  chill  by  a  most  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  dejection  on  every  face,  and  my  boy,  as  he  held  my  rein, 
whispered,  '*  Sheikhussein  is  drowned,  Sir !"  **  Good  God !"  I  ex- 
claimed, **  how  ?*'  The  matter  was  simple  enough ;  the  poor  fellow 
had  gone  in,  as  our  people  do^  for  a  duck*— had  become  entangled  in 
the  weeds  and  pulled  under  by  them ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  afford  some  illustration  of  the  apathetic  indifference  one  finds  in 
India.  While  he  was  battling  with  the  weeds,  with  his  long  black  hair 
flying  wildly  about^  as  he  shrieked,  and  almost  leaped  from  the  water 
in  his  convulsive  struggles^  an  elephant  passed  over  the  bank,  and  its 
Mohaut  was  entreated — reviled — and  threatened » to  induce  him  to  let 
the  beast  go  in  to  save  his  fellow-Mussulmaun.  But  he  would  not— he 
had  no  orders — he  watched  the  frightful  spectacle  till  its  object  sank 
exhausted,  and  then  pursued  his  way.  In  two  hours  he  had  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  do  that  service  for  the  dead  body  he  had  refused  to  the 
dying  man.  This  risk  of  our  people  is  the  very  greatest  of  several 
great  objections  I  have  to  duck-shooting.  There  is  so  much  dirt  and 
drudgery  about  it,  and  it  offers  neither  the  comparative  excitement,  nor 
tlie  beauty  nor  variety  of  scene  of  other  sports.  Tanks  are  mostly  near 
a  cultivated  fiat,  which  is  below  their  level,  and  a  long  bank  is  the 
chord  to  which  the  outline  of  the  water  forms  the  arc.  When  the  bunds 
are  planted  with  bamboosi  they  look  well.  This  plant,  with  its  fasces>- 
like  stem,  and  thousand  feathery  curves,  is  always  beautiful,  but  in  a 
storm  its  waying  is  graceful  beyond  description.  No  sport  is  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  followed,  than  duck-shooting  in  India— I  say  as  it  it 
followed ;  for  I  am  convinced  a  man  who  shoots  from  behind  a  bund, 
sending  a  boy  with  a  pistol  to  the  other  side^  will  kill  more  than  he  who 
wades  up  to  his  middle,  or  stands  for  hours  with  his  feet  in  water  and 
his  head  where  a  thermometer  would  rise  to  ISO^..  But  the  birds  pack  in 
such  bodies,  and  offer  such  inducement  to  disregard  inconvenience  for 
a  very  profitable  shot,  and  this  excellent  provision  disappears  amid 
such  praises  and  thanks  to  the  provider,  that  I  never  knew  a  duck-shot 
who  did  not  return  with  some  excellent  reason  for  having  ^*  that  once" 
violated  his  resolution  to  keep  dry.  Amongst  the  swarms  of  ducks 
in  India,  where  1  have  heard  their  crossing  flight  compared,  and  really 
not  hyperbolically,  to  thunder,  (here  was  one,  a  red,  heavy-looking 
bird,  we  called  the  Braminy,  whose  acuteness  of  hearing  was  distract- 
ing.; Conceive  a  man  creeping  up  as  if  he  was  about  the  most  infei'nal 
sin  the  world  ever  saw,  hidden  by  the  bank — a  sultry  day  keeping  the 
ducks  motionless  on  the  water — heaven  and  earth  conspiring  in  bis  la- 
vour — catching  his  breath  at  a  noise— listening  again,  smiTif<g  as  he 
feels  it  was  but  fancy,  and  still  creeping  on,  when  a  harsh  sound  like 
"conk,"  in> harrowing  reality,  grates  upon  his  ear,  and  turns  the  per- 
spiration on  his  brow  quite  chill.  His  lips  clench,  and  his  eyes  turn 
up  in  reproachful  appeal  to  heaven,  as  he  grasps  his  gun,  and  rushes' 
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hopelessly  towards  the  bund;  from  behind  which  *^  conk,"  und  **  conk^*' 
and  *'  conk/'  come  rapidly  and  hurriedly  intermingled,  as  one  by  one  the 
docks  ris^  and  bear  away  from  the  unfortunate  gentleman;  who  raves,  and 
for  the  fiftieth  time  in  his  life,  upbraids  the  tanulizing  and  too  partial 
fates, that  give  such  interest  to  sport,  and  such  ears  to  Braminies. — There 
are  white  and  black  curlew,  bitterns,  and  clouds  of  snipes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  tanks.  I  never  shot  the  latter  but  when  they  came 
in  my  way.  I  have  known  a  person  fire  at  one  flying  low,  and  his  boy 
pick  up  five  others  that  had  sat  within  the  spread  of  the  shot ;  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  a  man  will  often  fire  at  them  as  fast  as  he  can 
load  ;  but  he  must  be  wet  to  do  this,  and  will  be  .always  out  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  day.  No  shooting  is  so  repaying  in  number,  nor  is  any 
more  recklessly  followed.  An  adage  of  ours  gives  two  years'  life  to  a 
detembined  snipe-shot ;  and  this  sport  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
uncommon  fag  of  it  often  renders  brandy-and-water  an  indispensable 
-auxiliary.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  in  India,  a  man  should  give  up 
'sporting — ^it  will  make  him  an  invalid,  if  not  something  worse.  Reso- 
lution by  no  means  insures  results  in  this  matter,  "  Un  peu  de  vin  pris 
moderement  est  un  remade  pour  Tame  et  pour  le  corps,  c'est  ainsi  qiie 
pense  le  sage  Memnon,  et  il  s'enivre."  That  water  is  best,  I  take  to 
be  as  true  in  India  as  at  Bath ;  but  in  jungles,  and  on  the  line  of 
march,  it  is  safest  to  qualify  it  with  a  little  brandy.  If  to  drink  when 
much  heated  is  dangerous  anywhere,  it  is  needless  to  say  it  is  especi- 
ally so  within  the  tropics.  I  have  seen  a  man  in  robust  health  die  in 
six  hours  afVer  drinking  a  glass  of  water.  While  shooting,  I  always 
found  the  champing  a  piece  of  dry  grass,  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
pulling  and  chewing  mechanically,  preserved  me  completely  from  thirst. 
'But  I  seldom  shot  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  when  I  did,  I  walked 
quietly  after  hares,  and  partridges,  or  florikens*  The  latter  is  a  beau- 
^ul  bird,  and  ought  to  be  knocked  over  as  it  rises,  being  not  only  large 
and  heavy,  but  the  greatest  of  India  delicacies,  and  moreover  extremely 
difficult  to  put  up  a  second  time.  There  is  a  variety  of  it,  which  I  have 
only  seen  in  the  hot  months,  with  a  deep  brown  and  more  of  pink  in  its 
plumage ;  it  has  a  long  and  glossy  black  feather  on  each  side  of  its 
face,  which  we  called  .its  mustachio.^  The  birds  peculiar  to  India 
which  we  shot  were  these :  a  spotted  variety  of  the  snipe,  another  of  the 
partridge  which  catted  like  the  corncrake,  and  the  small  birds  that 
swarm  on  the  plain  under  the  general  name  of  rock  pigeons.  These  we 
christened  jack  grouse^  taking  jack  to  be  a  "  word  of  exceeding  good 
command,"  as  in  the  case  of  snipes,  to  signify  diminutive,  and  conceiving 
that  the  manner  in  which  these  birds  pack  and  squat  on  stony  ground, 
together  with  their  being  feathered  to  the  toe,  justifies  our  assumption 
of  that  of  grouse.  The  very  prettiest  of  the  varieties  of  this  bird  are 
found  in  retired  spots ;  they  rise  with  a  cry  not  unlike  a  clash  of  the 
castanets,  repeated  at  intervals,  while  the  others  make  a  much  quicker 
and  more  modulated  noise.  I  could  kill  a  good  deal  of  the  small^hot 
game  when  I  could  make-up  my  mind  to  it;  but  I  had  no  dogs,  and  I 
had  too  good  reason  to  distrust  my  temper  to  wish  to  use  beaters. 
They  are  a  most  provoking  auxiliary.     It  is  best  to  keep  a  little  before 

*  Are  these  the  birds  whi^h  we  find  enumerated  as  "  Flanderkins"  at  the  koigbtlf 
tables  where  oar  Eastern  beaoty  tbe  peacock  held  so  digmfied  a  place  ? 
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them,  and  to  bave  two  on  eaoh  side  within  (at  matt)  twenty  yard^ 
The  more  silently  they  roove,  the  better,  for  noise  sends  off  the  g^xm^ 
before  we  near  it.  They  should  strike  eaich  bush  once  and  then  thrust 
in  their  sticks  downwards,  as  hares,  and  particularly  partridges,  lie  very 
dose.  I  mention  this  because  experience,  in  teaching  me  it  is  the  best 
plan,  has  ako  taught  me  that  too  many  of  us  are  unhappily  inolined  to 
hold  the  men  of  India  responsible  for  tlie  conduct  of  its  birds  and 
beasts,  as  well  as  for  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  our  own  bad  shoots 
ing ;  and  this  system,  in  improving  the  chance  of  sport,  mi^  perhaps 
tend  to  preserve  the  sportsman  from  the  humiliating  sensations  I  bave 
seen  crimson  the  cheek  of  well-tempered  men,  as  they  looked  upon  the 
wretched  beings  who  had  suffered  from  their  forgetfulness.  "  Action 
is  momentary — a  pulse,  a  bk>w,  this  way  or  that,"  and  assuredly  the 
annoyances  of  sport,  and  the  want  of  tact  of  these  poor  creatures,  act- 
ing on  the  irritability  induced  by  the  climate,  are  "  sair  to  bide."  I 
should  like  to  know  the  exact  degree  in  which  the  climate  of  India  ren- 
ders men  less  culpable  in  their  comicalities  than  that  of  Europe  ;  for 
it  must : — when  we  know  that  minds  having  a  tendency  to  insanity, 
imperceptible  before  they  leave  or  after  they  return  to  Europe,  become 
affected  in  India,  and  that  the  degree  of  dissipation  which  is  undergone 
with  impunity  at  home,  induces  madness  there,  it  is  idle  to  say  such  a 
dimate  is  uninfluentiaL  There  are  cases  in  which  the  solemn  and  con- 
siderate opinions  of  most  honourable  and  conscientious  men  are  such  as 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  an  inaccurate  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  in  them,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  the  prevalence  of  weakness 
in  the  community,  has  given  them  the  bias  that  has  excited  such  fre- 
quent animadversion; — but  I'm  getting  didactic,  which  is  by  no  means 
my  business.  I  only  mean  to  imply  tliat  there  are  unfair  odds  in  this 
world  against  more  people  than  the  indignant  and  resisting  house- 
breaker, who  taunted  the  too  numerous  police  with  '*  Oh,  ye  villains  1 
Three  to  one — ah !  three,  to  one — ^it's  scandalous !" 
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In  imitation  qfthe  Writers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

As  roving  down  the  mountain  side, 

A  broken  lute  I  chanced  upon. 
Its  graceful  form  was  rudely  crushed. 

And  all  its  chords  of  sweetness  gone. 

Come,  minister  of  song,  I  said. 

Thy  fading  glories  I '11  restore, 
A  young  and  ardent  spirit  shall 

Awake  thy  drooping  soul  onoe  more. 

With  buoyant  zeal,  and  gladsome  voice, 
I  thus  bespake,  and  thus  perfonn*d. 

And  hoped  for  kindred  harmony 
To  the  gay  thoughts  my  bosom  warm*d. 

I  raised  the  song,  and  swept  the  strings-*- 
Alas !  the^  chime  not  with  my  theme ; 

The  voice  of  joy  it.  was  I  sou^t — 
llie  voice  of  sadness  only  came ! 
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Oh,  then,  cridd  I,  if  bootieas  all 

My  efiorto  to  recover  thee, 
Thou  pasaiye  slave  of  man's  device ! — 
And  bring  back  thy  lost  melody; 

To  heal  thy  wounds  and  make  thee  whole^ 
Thou  broken  hearty  what  idle  care ! 

Oh  how  profane  to  breatiie  of  joy 
Amid  the  lonely  ruins  there* 

No !  vex  not  with  officious  love» 
The  spirit  of  the  lonely  breast ; 

To  brooa  in  secret  o'er  its  woes. 
Is  now  on  ^arth  its  only  rest ! 


LIBERALITY. 


**  Cca  services  qua  noas  lear  rendons,  lonty  k  proprement  parler^  an  biea  que 
nous  ftusoi^s  Ik  nous  mAmeSy  par  avance/* — La  Rochkfqucauld. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  enter  upon  the  hackneyed  question  concerning  the 
aelfiah  origin  of  our  most  generous  affections  :  which  ^  after  all,  is  but  a 
dispute  oo  words ;  for  when  all  is  said,  the'  benevolent  man  and  the 
knaye  alike  do  that  which,  ever^iP  thing  considered^  they  like  best,  and 
in  this  point  all  metaphysics  must  «nd.     If  there  be  any  who  imagine 
chat  humanity  gains  by  that  self-worship,  which  would  add  a  cubit  to  our 
moral  stature^  I  shall  not  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  **  the  flattering 
error."    The  illusion,  if  it  be  one,  is  an  amiable  illusion ;  and  to  say 
the  worst  of  it,  it  cannot  do  much  harm.    But,  however  individuals 
may  think  of  the  matter  as  it  concerns  the  species  in  general,  the  har- 
diest advocate  for  the  divinity  of  human  nature  will  admit,  that  in  it  all 
IS  not  gold  that  glitters ;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  liberality  which 
passes  muster  in  the  world,  is  at  bottom  no  better  than  it  should  be. 
We  English,  in  particular,  set  up  large  claims  to  liberality,  both  in 
opinion,  and  in  money-matters  ;*  but,  if  the  truth  may  be  spoken  with- 
out offence,  no  small  part  of  it  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  of  the  French  bishop^  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  would  at  any 
time  rather  give  a  crown-piece  to  a  free-hearted  girl,  than  a  penny  to 
the  poor.*    There  are  few  particulars  in  which  the  shop-keeping  habits 
of  the  nation  are  more  predominant,  (not  to  speak  of  their  gentle  lean- 
ing towards  hypocrisy,)  than  in  this  very  liberality,  concerning  which 
most  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  speak  so  boastfully.    There  is  a 
▼ulgar  proverb,  which  characterises  the  cozening  propoimder  of  a  good 
bargain,  as  a  generous  churchwarden,  who  keeps  the  silver  and  gold 
collected  at  the  church-door  himself,  and  gives  the  half- pence  to  the 
poor ;  and,  Heaven  knows,  we  liave  too  many  of  these  generous  church- 
wardens in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  English  society !     A  commentary 
upon  diis  text  may  be  found  in  almost  all  our  institutions,  and  in  all  our 
habits.     What,  indeed,  are  our  poor-laws  themselves,  on  which  we 
pride  ourselves,  as  a  characteristic  distinction 'of  the  ^country,  but  an 
organised  system  of  vassalage,  a  cloak  for  oppression, .  and  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  security  to  the  xich^  with  the 

*  "  Aassi  liberal  que  oAtre  erdqae,  qui  donnrra  plikU^t  un  6cn  k  une  garce,qu*un 
denier  ii  an  paofre." 
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least  possible  remuoeration  for  the  servkoa  of  tlie  poori  Then;  again, 
we  have  the  liberality  of  the  lawyers.  Justice  (which>  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  ntdli  vendemus  clause  of  our  charter,  is  sold  in  England  at  a 
higher  rate  than  in  Turkey,)  shows  her  liberality  ih  the  guise  of  a  suit 
in  forma  pauperis;  and  if  tliere  be  any  man  possessed  of  a  right  to  de- 
fend, who  is  so  destitute  as  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Court's  ge- 
nerosity, every  briefless  barrister  will  thankfully  accept  the  appointment 
to  plead  for  the  pauper  client,  which  will  enable  him  to  show  his  seal 
and  his  capability  to — the  attornies.  Exactly  with  the  same  liberality, 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  eager  candidates  to  do  the  very  laborious 
duties  of  our  great  hospitals  gratuitously,  in  ord/er  to  make  a  con- 
nexion ;  and  rising  young  apothecaries  open  domestic  dispensaries,  to 
try  *'  their  'prentice  hand"  on  the  poor,  and  to  get  in  with  parish  offi- 
cers, and  with  the  good  ladies  of  the  village,  who  sometimes — take 
physic  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  individuals  so  acting 
are  to  blame  in  this  matter,  or  to  aver  that  they  do  not  perform  their 
office  with  all  the  industry  and  humanity  necessary  to  the  establish-* 
ment  of  their  own  professional  reputation ;  but  the  arrangement  which 
enforces  this  gratuitous  duty  on  the  profession,  forms  a  part  of  the  na^ 
tional  pretension  to  charity ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  enter  into  the  pre-* 
tent  catalogue  of  fudges  and  humbugs.  The  clergy,  for  their  part,  (all 
due  allowances  being  made  for  honourable  exceptions,)  are  not  behind 
their  lay  brethren  in  this  species  of  generosity.  They  si^iport  all. the 
charitable  institutions  that  are  patronized  by  their  bishop,  or  recom- 
mended by  the  minister  of  the  day ;  and  after  having  appropriated  to 
themselves  that  portion  of  the  tithe  which  their  Catholic  predecessors 
were  bound  to  give  to  the  distresses  of  their  parishioners,  they  are  doubts 
less  very  generous  with  their  *^  farthings  to  the  poor."  The  members 
of  Parliament  are  also  a  most  liberal  body ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  an  elec^ 
tion,  subscribe  most  handsomely  to  all  the  charitable  establishments 
within  the  verge  of  the  borough,  or  coimty,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
to  leave  these  somewhat  invidious  details,  and  to  come  to  something 
more  sweeping  and  conclusive ;  is  not  the  English  the  only  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  publishes  its  almsgivings  in  the  newspapersi 
and  advertises,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  pound  notes  b^towed 
upon  distressed  widows  of  clergymen,  and  the  victims  of  calamitous 
fires !  Just  as  if  the  founder  of  religion  had  not  expressly  enjoined 
them  not  to  let  their  left  hand  know  what  their  right  doeth.  *'  Oh  1 
father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are  !" 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one's  name  in  the  diurnal  rubrieks  of 
opulence  and  piety,  there  is  no  self-seeking  motive  that  simidatea  libe- 
rality more  frequently  than  sheer  gluttony.  Whenever  it  suita  a  man's 
account  to  get  up  some  new  public  charity,  to  manu&cture  some  untried 
eleemosynary  institution,  he  has  nothing  to  da  butto  bait  his  trap  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  the  good  Samaritans  will  flock  in 
crowds  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  their  own  stomachs  ;  and  if,  when ''  hot 
with  the  Tuscan  grape/'  they  bleed  freely,  their  maudlin  goodoiature 
passes  current  for  a  charitable  disposition^  and  they  take  free  credit  with 
Heaven  for  a  pecuniary  advance,  the  real  motive  of  which  was  far.  lesa  a 
63rmpathy  for  their  fellow-creatures,  than  an  afiection  for  cold  punch  and 
calipash.  This  trap,  however,  embraces  only  on^  half  of  the  creation  : 
the  fair  sex  cannot  attend  public  dinners ;  and  to  draw  in  the  ladies* 
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charity  balls,  and  bene&  plays  and  concerts,  are  a  fnore  appropriate 
excuse  for  gratifying  the  love  of  pleasure*  It  is  inconceivable  the 
sums  expended  in  this  mock  species  of  liberality,  which  are  placed  to 
the  acount  of  charity,  but  by  which  charity  benefits  in  a  very  small 
proportion.  Fairly  stated,  the  expenditure  should  be  set  down  some- 
what in  this  way : — 

To  a  new  dress  for  attending  the  charity 

To  hair-dressing,  ribbons,  gloves,  coach  hire,  &c. 

To  musicians,  lights,  refreshments,  &c. 

To  amount  of  actual  contribution  to  the  poor 
(The  ticket  being  XL  Is,) 

Id  1  0 
^*  Oh  !  monstrous,  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  to  ail  this  into- 
lerable deal  of  sack  \" — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  speculations  are 
**  good  for  trade  ;"  that  they  circulate,  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  ex-< 
tort  charity  from  those  who  would  not  bestow  a  farthing  on  the  dis- 
tressed icti  their  own  sake  ;  but  then  let  it  not  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  national  liberality,  and  blazoned  to'  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  proof  o( 
the  superior  morality  of  the  people.  Such  misprisions^  however,  of  be* 
B^volekice, — false  and  fictitious  as  they  may  be, — are  milk  and  honey, 
when  tx)ix)pared  with  another  species  of  liberality,  most  especially  Eng- 
lish, mdin  which  Proselytism  '*  gives  ere  charity  begins."  TheSe  only  set 
fortli  as  virtues,  acts  in  themselves  purely  indifferent ;  but  sectarian  li- 
benlhty  i^  often  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  under  the  semblance  of 
b^evolence  conceals  as  ipuch  rancour  and  selfishness  as  can  well  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man.  This  malady  in  the  moral  constitution  showa 
itself  in  the  distribution  of  shillings  and  sermons,  of  tracts  and  trow- 
sers;  of  foolishness  and  flannel ;  it  is  marked  by  all  the  patelinage 
and  pt'ying  curiosity  of  Jesuitism;  by  the  Jesuit's  love  of  domina* 
tioB^  and  by  their  wriggling,  insinuating  modes  of  influence  and  per- 
suasion. '  Under  the  notion  of  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  village,  the  Lady  Bountifuls  of  this  class  become  mistresses  of  all 
its  secrets,  and  hold  the  strings  of  all  its  little  intrigues.  .They  thuq 
gratify  their  love  of  scandal  and  their  lust  of  power ;  they  contrive  to 
occupy  a  burthensome  leisure,  to  banish  the  ennui  of  their  splendid 
idleness ;  and  the^  secure,  in  addition,  an  imaginary  place  for  them- 
selves in  Paradise,  all  for  a  few  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Cobbett, 
in  some  one  of  his  multitudinous  writilags,  has  touched  this  point  with  his 
coarse  acuteness.  '^  When  persons,''  he  says,  **  are  glutted  with  riches ; 
when  they  are  surfeited  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  they  are  very  apt  to  be- 
gin to  think  of  the  next  world ;  %nd  the  moment  they  begin  to  think  of 
that,  they  begin  to  look  over  the  account  they  shall  have  to  present. 
Hence  the  far  greater  part  of  what  are  called  '  charities.' "  Where  re- 
ligious charity  ends,  political  charity  begins,  which  is  a  bird  pretty 
much  of  the  same  feather,  and  the  two  embrace  by  far  the  greater  jidr- 
tion  of  the  public  liberality  of  England.  In  its  Worst  form,  political 
liberality  goes  directly  to  subdue  the  lower  orders,  and  to  keep  them  in 
eludns  ;  and,  at  best,  it  is  but  the  movement  of  minds  ashamed  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  bad  government,  but  without  the  honesty  or  the 
energy  requisite  (or  rectifying  the  abuses  out  of  which  bad  government 
arises.     To  legislate  wisely  and  largely  is  troublesome,  and  requires 
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knowledge  as  well  as  viriue ;  but  nothing  is  more  amusing  and  more 
flattering  to  self-love,  than  a  round  of  impertinent  interference  with  the 
domestic  concerns  x>f  the  lower  orders,  in  the  awkward  attempt  to  find 
palliatives  for  misrule ;  and  to  conciliate  oppression  and  injustice  with 
a  wholesome  condition  of  the  society  in  which  they  flourish.  The  true 
spirit  of  this  pettifogging  and  soup-shop  liberality  is  strikingly  evinced 
in  the  department  of  education,  to  which  it  lays  an  especial  claim. 
How  little  of  it  goes  to  make  the  poor  wiser  or  better,  to  stimu- 
late them  to  independence,  or  to  facilitate  the  application  of  their  in- 
dustry to  an  adequate  provision  for  their  animal  wants !  The  educa- 
tion which  directs  the  poor  on  the  state  highway  to  Heaven,  and  makes 
them  prostrate  and  submissive  before  their  superiors,  is  bestowed  in 
abundance;  but  that  which  would  ameliorate  their  condition  in  this 
world,  is  not  only  withheld,  but  is  denounced  as  dangerous  and  treason- 
able ;  witness  the  outcry  and  calumny  raised  against  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions and  the  London  University.  Amidst  all  the  boasted  liberality  of 
the  rich,  and  all  their  affected  zeal  for  their  dependents,  they  exert  all 
their  powers,  with  a  desperate  perseverance,  to  keep  wages  low — that 
is,  to  keep  the  poor  ignorant  and  miserable.  **  If,"  says  Place,  **  the 
rich  will  not  submit  to  a  slight  inconvenience,  necessarily  attendant 
upon  what  they  profess  to  desire,  they  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  their  pro- 
fessions. Their  benevolence  to  the  poor  must  be  either  childish  play 
or  hypocrisy ;  it  must  either  be  to  amuse  themselves,  or  to  pacify  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  with  a  mere  show  of  attention  to  their 
wants.  To  wish  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  enabling  them 
to  command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  then  to  complain  of  high  wages,  is  the  act  of  a  silly  boy,  who 
gives  "his  cake  and  then  cries  for  it.*'*  The  true  liberality,  the  only 
liberality  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  which  is  founded  in  justice.  The 
rest  js  but  the  benevolence  of  the  hard-hearted  creditor,  who  having 
shut  up  his  debtor  between  four  walltf,  generously  bestows  the  bread 
and  water  which  is  to  preserve  him  from  starvation.  An  enlarged  li- 
berality, however,  dictated  by  true  philanthropy,  answers  not  the  pur- 
pose of  politicians. 

''  Mere  justice  suits  not  with  their  zesl, 

A  wanner  gu>w  the  sons  of  Flatus  feel ; 

80  tame,  so  flat  a  virtue  feeds  not  pride. 

Nor  throws  the  ravished  gate  of  heaven  wide ; 

And  what's  far  worse,  on  earth  it  is  no  tool. 

It  wins  not  place,  distinction,  w^lth,  nor  rule. 

No ! — ^placed  in  leading-strioffs,  the  poor  must  know 

Nor  good,  nor  ill,  save  as  t^ir  teachers  show ; 

"Who  make  a  despotism  of  nlaven  to  prove 

That  tyrants  are  a  sort  of  earthly  Jove; 

And  place  a  dsemon  on  th'  eternal  throne. 

To  justify,  by  his  defects,  their  own/'f 

But  I  beg  the  reader's  pardon.  I  am  growing  grave,  and  touch  upon 
the  criminal,  when  I  meant  merely  to  confine  myself  to  the  ridiculous. 
>  Nearly  related  to  the  religious  and  political  liberality,  and  directed 
generally  to  the  same  ends,  is  that  active,  meddling,  fussy,  much-ado- 
about-nothing-ness,  which  displays  itself  in  the  superintendence  of  ba- 
zaars, the  manufacture  of  pasteboard  and  paper  ornaments,  the  knit- 
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tiog  of  purses^  and  the  fabric  of  baby-linen — to  he  told  for  the  benefit 
of  some  favourite  school-house,  or  some  fashionable  vagary.    There  is 
the  same  massacre  of  time,  the  same  conceit  of  importance,  the  same 
coming  into  evidence  in  an  interesting  and  becoming  attitude,  and  the 
same  interference  with  matters  beyond  the  sphere  and  above  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  actors.    There  is,  moreover,  a  very  pretty  commo* 
dity  of  coquetry  and  flirtation,  that,  to  ladies  who  ha^  passed  Lord 
Byron's  *'  certain  time  of  life,"  is  not  without  its  interest*     If  pity  be 
.akin  to  love,  charity  cannot  be  very  remotely  related  to  it ;  and,  right 
or  wrong,  a  woman  is  never  so  winning,  as  when  her  sympathies  are 
warmly  engaged,  no  matter  for  what.     Even  to  those  with   whom 
**  love's  dream  is  o'er,"  there  is  no  small  triumph  in  a  successful  efibrt 
to  wheedle  large  sums  from  the  customer ;  and  in  miJcing,  by  force  of 
smiles  and  insinuation,  a  simpleton  pay  a  guinea  for  a  gewgaw  not 
worth  a  shilling.    The  bazaar  ladies  in  general  (however  high  their 
birth  and  station)  understand  the  tricks  of  trade  as  well  as  the  merest 
higgler.     God  help  the  poor  man  or  woman  whose  evil  destiny  leads 
him  on  a  visit  to  any  of  tliese  rich  inutility  brokers  I    It  were  cheaper 
to  dine  at  Long's,  or  to  sup  at  Crockford's.     For  rich  people  have  no 
notions  of  the  value  of  money,  (especially  ladies,)  nor  can  they  possibly 
enter  into  the  wants  of  others,  in  which  they  do  not  themselves  share. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  bore  of  being  hurried  from  the  girls'  school  to 
the  spinners  and  knitters^  and  from  these  to  the  lace-makers,  and  from 
the  lace-makers  to  the  basket-weayers,  you  are  compelled,  in  common 
decency,  to  buy  stockings  you  will  never  wear,  to  purchase  baskets 
which  you  will  never  fill,  and  to  give  more  for  your  lace  than  it  would 
cost  at  Howell  and  James's.     The  vails  to  servants  are. hard  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  upon  the  humble  friends  of  great  families ;  but  when  the 
mistress  has  her  perquisites  also,  no  moderate  purse  can  stand  it.     I 
hate  mean,  dirty  suspicions  with  all  my  heart,  and  always  think  the 
worse  of  myself  when  they  cross  my  imagination ;  but,  if  1  were  to  die 
for  it,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  of  these  lady-dealers  in  charity 
sometimes  count  like  the  hackney -coachman,  "  one  shilling  for  master 
and  two  for  myself."    This  is  all  very  ridiculous  ;  but  the  matter  be- 
comes far  worse  when  it  is  viewed  in  its  direct  influence  on  the  poor, 
.for  whose  supposed  benefit  these  speculations  are  undertaken.     How 
many  helpless  girls,  whose  industry  is  their  only  resource,  not  only 
against  want,  but  against  infamy,  are  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment  by 
bazaars,  cheap  repositories,  working  asylums,  and  the  more  dangerous 
riralry  of  charitable  sempstresses  and  embroiderers  for  the  love  of  God! 
How  many  poor  tradesmen  who  pay  taxes  and  rent  on  the  faith  of 
public  encouragement,   find    their  counters  deserted   by  the   lovers 
of  piety  and  good  bargains,  who   flock  in   crowds    to  forward   the 
conversions  of  Jews  and  Hindoos,  to  speed  the  missionary  "  from 
Indus   to    the  Pole/'  and  to  buy  a  bonnet  or  a  chemise  at  **  half 
the   price  of  the  shops."     This  reflection   may  be  below   the  con- 
sideration of  those  good  people,  who  view  the  poor  less  as  objects  of 
sympathy  than  as  the  instruments  for  working  out  their  own  proper 
salvation ;  but  to  such  as  can  feel  for  others,  and  who  would  scarcely 
purchase  Heaven  itself  at  the  price  of  human  sofTering,  the  consequence 
is  important.     That  there  is  much  genuine  charity  in  Bngland  it  would 
be  madness  to .  deny.    A  population  so  abounding  ia  wealth  muat  be 
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more  indifferent  to  small  sums  than  oommuDitles  which,  are  leas  at  their 
ease ;  and  a  free  people  must  be  led  into  larger  sympathies,  by  the  con- 
viction of  a  political  interest  common  to  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.     The  very  fact,  also,  of  an  inordinate  pretence  to  charity, 
must  tend  to  produce,  in  some  increased  degree,  the  virtue  it  claims. 
With  what  a  profuse  largess  do  our  great  merchants,  our  nobility,  and 
landholders,  ri|b1  each  other  in  forwarding  every  public- spirited  and 
every  compassionate  object ;  and  when  the  most  ample  deduction  is 
made  for  selfish  and  paltry  motives,  enough  remains,  if  not  for  admiration, 
at  least  for  approval.     Yet,  even  for  this  pure  and  unmixed  good,  the 
nation  is  not  entitled  to  take  credit,  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  liberality  in  opinion.     As  long  as  there  is  little  that  te 
generous  and  enlarged  in  the  mind  itself,  pecuniary  generosity  can  be 
justly  regarded  but  as  a  monkish  virtue.     Thus,  when  we  find  the 
same  people,  who  rushed  forward  to  'subscribe  three   hundred  thoii« 
sand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  Irish,  coming  forward  with 
equal  eagerness  to  petition  against  Irish  rights,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
causes  of  that  distress  which  their  charity  had  previously  reUeved,  the 
admiration  excited  in  the  first  instance,  changes  almost  into  disgust  at 
such  capricious  inconsistency ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  conceded  to 
the  parties  is  a  mere  animal  instinct  of  compassion,  which,  however  con- 
venient, has  nothing  in  it  either  noble  or  exalted.     One  knows  not  whe- 
ther to  smile  or  to  weep  over  that  bastard  liberality,  which  relieves  the 
temporal  distresses  of  a  fellow-creat|ire,  while  it  coolly  consigns  him  to 
eternal  misery  for  a  slight  difference  of  creed,   and  then  violently  strips 
him  of  his  civil  rights  on  the  strength  of  this  inconsiderate  condemna- 
tion.    There  is,  likewise,  in  the  upper  classes  of  English  society  an 
haughty  insolence,  a  lofty  contempt  for  the  mere  people,  that  forms  a 
large  item  of  discount  to  be  deducted  from  their  reputation  for  liberality. 
There  is  little  intrinsic  difference  between  Blunt  damning  the  poor  and 
refusing  them   bread  altogether,  because  Heaven  **  cannot  love  the 
wretch  it  starves,"  and  those  charitable  aristocrats,  who  found  alms- 
houses, yet  grind  the  poor  wholesale  by  oppressive  and  monopolising 
laws.     In  liberality  of  opinion,  England  (I  speak  it  with  bitter  regret)  is 
far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe.     If  exclusion  be  not  (as  the  member  for 
Newark  lately  said)  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  political  constitution, 
it  is  of  our  moral  complex.     There  is  little  expansive  in  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  or  habits,  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen.     It  is  not  only  in  reli- 
gion that  we  are  disposed  to  be  damnatory ;  we  are  continually  splitting 
into  categories  and  predicaments,  and  shutting  up  ourselves  in  clubs  and 
coteries,  on  alljnanner  of  pretences,  each  of  which  looks  on  the  rest  of 
the  species  as  knaves  and  fools — if  not  as  heretics  and  idolaters.     The 
persecutions  of  fashion,  if  somewhat  milder  in  degree,  are  not  less  narrow 
and  bigoted  than  those  of  divinity ;  and  the  Lady-Patronesses  of  Almack's 
black-bean  the  deficient  in  bon-ton,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
orator  Irving  sends  our  poets  and  reviewers  to  the  regions  of  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.     In  a  like  spirit,  the  physicians  guard  themselves 
against  ungraduated  merit,  and  corporations  protect  their  apprentices 
from  rivalry ;  the  Clapham  householders  who  keep  their  carriages,  re- 
fuse to  fraternize  with  those  of  their  neighbours  who  travel  by  th«  stage ; 
and  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  inhabits  the  one-pair  back  room,  maintains  her 
superiority  over  Mrs.  Soapsuds,  who  livea  in  the  two  pair  of  stairs  foi^ 
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Wards.    So  also  an  officer  of  cavalry  looks  down  upon  an  officer  of  foot ; 
and  he  of  the  line  exhibits  ineffable  disdain  of  the  commander  of  mill* 
tia-men.     To  the  same  narrow  spirit  belongs  the  rigorous  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  public  libraries*  or  the  inconvenient  and  jealous  terms  on 
which  they  are  admitted.     We  trace  it  also  in  the  fees  paid  on  visiting 
public  buildings  and  collections  of  pictures ;  and  it  reigns  paramount 
and  lord  of  the  ascendant  over  the  sporting-grounds  of  country  squires.  > 
It  shines  conspicuously  in  our  pecuniary  compensations  for  violated  af- 
fections, and  the  action  **  per  quod  servitium  amisit/'   Is  there  the  slightT 
est  grain  of  liberality  in  the  insolence,  coldness,  and  paltry  suspicion 
with  which  a  true  John  Bull  treats  all  foreigners  but  such  as  come  over 
to  sing  for  his  amusement  ?  or  is  the  slavish  sycophancy  and  lavish  pro- 
fusion he  bestows  upon  a  pretty  prima  donna  one  whit  nearer  to  real  ge- 
nerosity?    Is  there  a  spark  of  liberality  in  the  base  envy  and  remorse- 
less sarcasm  with  which  a  thorough-going,  home-bred  John  Bull  re- 
gards the  rising  prosperity  of  our  brethren  in  the  United  States?  in  the 
malignant  laugh  with  which  our  theatres  nightly  echoed,  during  the  run 
of  Mathews's  caricature  of  a  genuine  Kentucky-man  ?     I  speak  not  of 
the  war  against  the  liberties  of  Francb,  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  nor  of  the  ill-usage  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena;  for  these  were  more  the  work  of  a  faction  than  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  however  much  the  credulity  and  the  weakness  of  the  peo- 
ple contributed  to  it.     But  the  coolness  and  indifference  with  wnich 
Englishmen  looked  on  at  the  treatment  of  Genoa,,  of  Parga,  and  of  the 
m[ihappy  Sicilianis  who  took  parts  in  the  constitution  we  forced  upon  their 
king,  and  the  crawling  adoration  bestowed  by  a  British  public  upon  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  who  visited  London  in  1815,  are  any  thing  but  proofs 
of  national  liberality. — But  I  am  again  lapsing  into  gravity ;  the  line  be- 
tween the  foolish  and  the  depraved  is  so  slight,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  so  intimate!    The  multitudes  of  uneducated  persons  who 
flocked  to  the  Continent  after  the  Peace  have  betrayed  our  secret  to  fo- 
reigners ;  and  the  nation  has  lost  much  of  the  high  character  it  formerly 
held  in  Europe.     The  imputed  generosity  of  the  Englishman,  which 
caused  the  simplest  gentleman  to  be  esteemed  above  the  princes  of  other 
nations,  has  been  effaced  from  the  imagination  of  our  neighbours  by  a 
petty  higgling  and  chicanery  in  the  settling  of  tradesmen's  bills ;  the 
fear  of  being  cheated  has  made  our  travellers  little  better  than  cheats 
themselves;  and  the  ridicule  they  have  thus  brought  on  their  country 
has  gone  far  to  abate  the  admiration  which  the  valour,  the  resources, 
and  the  power  of  the  nation  had  inspired  by  the  successful  termination 
of  a  war  unparalleled  in  history. 

Now  donot,  my  very  dear  reader,  get  into  a  furious  paroxysm  of  Bullism, 
and  prove  the  extent  of  your  own  liberality  by  taxing  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  with  atheism,  and  jacobinism,  and  radicalism,  and  all  possi- 
ble isms  (rheumatism  included),  for  thus  lifting  a  slight  corner  of  the 
veil  of  nationality,  which  hides  from  your  observation  the  little  motes  in 
your  own  eye  (for  beams  are  quite  out  of  the  question).  The  school- 
master, you  know^  is  abroad,  and  if  he  sometimes  creep  into  Ministerial 
journals  and  Tory  reviews,  how  is  he  to  be  kept  out  of  our  pages?  All 
things  taken  into  account,  you  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  your 
fieighbours.  Man  is  frail ;  and  Englishmen,  like  others,  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  nature.     It  is  not  our  fault  if  we  are  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers,  or  if  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  the  constitutioBf  and  the  tpi<* 
rit  of  ascendency  in  the  religion  bequeathed  to  us  by  generations  lesa 
enlightened  than  our  own,  have  done  our  natural  disposition  some  mis* 
chief.  God  forbid  that  I  should  advise  you  to  reform  these  particulars, 
or  recommend  you  to  practise  the  virtues  you  profess ;  all  (  ask  is,  that 
you  do  not  render  your  peccadilloes  too  conspicuous  by  ill-timed  boast* 
ing ;  and  that  when  you  are  inclined  to  laud  the  liberality  of  your  opi- 
nions, and  the  generosity  of  your  dealings  at  home  and  abroad,  yon  will 
pour  out  the  overflowings  of  your  heart  to  the  family  drcle,  or  to  some 
confidant  more  discreet  than  the  reeds  of  Midas.  M. 


FARBWBLL  TO  THE   ALCAZAR.* 

The  sun  sinks  low  with  golden  glesm, 
Lanoes  are  round  Comares'  gate, 

Xfet  the  AlcaKar  banners  stream. 

The  Moor  must  yield  to  8pain  and  fate  1 

O  Alcazar,  black  the  day 

We  leave  thee  for  the  victor's  prey ! 

Dark  eyes  are  flowing ! — ^tbey  shall  see 
Grenada's  stately  gates  no  more. 

Past  Alpuxares  must  they  flee. 
To  Amc*8  sandy  desert  shore ! 

Alcazar,  nurse  of  Moorish  fame. 

And  must  we  leave  thy  towers  in  shame ! 

Our  native  home !  'tis  death  to  uart ; 

The  Spaniard  comes,  'tis  deatn  to  stay. 
The  blood  is  chill  upon  the  heart. 

That  grieves  for  glory  pass'd  away ; 
Alcazar,  palace  of  our  race. 

Where  shall  be  now  our  dwelling-plaoe  I 

Nurse  of  our  kings,  a  last  adieu ! 

By  the  cold  moon  to-night  we  go. 
Weeping  in  vain,  and  vainly  true : 

Stain'd  by  the  vile,  unturban*d  foe. 
Thy  towers  no  more  our  guiding  star. 
We  leave  thee,  wandarers  wide  and  far ! 

And  when  we  cross  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Back  gadnff  for  thy  walls  in  vain. 

Keen  woe  shul  bathe  our  thoughts  of  thee. 
Pavilion  of  our  lovely  Spain! — 

Alcazar,  mark  our  burning  tears. 

They  're  treasured  for  long  coming  years. 

Lonff  coming  years  I — and  when  gone  past 
All  but  the  memory  of  thy  name— 

The  Moor,  still  free,  his  glimce  shall  cast 
Upon  the  record  of  thy  fame. 

And  see  thy  conquerors  vile  and  base. 

The  scoff  e  en  of  their  CSiristian  race  I 


*  Tbe  Alcazar  was  the  'palace  of  the  MooHih  kings  of  Grenada,  and  was  sar- 
readered  to  the  Spaniards  under  Alphonio.  The  bitter  grief  with  which  the  Moors 
parted  from  their  capital,  hat  been  more  than  once  made  the  subject  of  poatryt 
The  history  of  the  period  abounds  with  touching  anecdotes. 
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And  he  shall  he  avenged  hy  time. 

The  Bourhon'8  and  the  priest's  control^ 
While  amid  Afric's  hunting  dime 

Hie  Moor  lives  master  of  his  soul ! 
His  fiery  home  unoonquer'd  still. 
And  lord  of  his  unbounded  will !  - 

Hie  sun  is  red  in  air  above^ 

0*er  an  expiring  empire's  wail ! 
Adieu,  thou  palace  of  our  love. 

All  save  the  memory  of  thy  tale  I 
Alcazar!  (dayofmis^,) 
Eternally  adieu  to  thee ! 


BAMBIilNGS  OF   A  DESULTORY   MAN,  NO.  IT. 
The  Story  of  the  Beauty  of  Aries.* 

His  own  servant  and  the  old  grenadier  came  immediately  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  disengaged  him  from  the  horse ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  their 
aid  had  been  too  late.  The  stranger  was  wholly  insensible.  At  first 
they  thought  him  dead,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  the  yet  linger*^ 
ing  .animation  again  made  itself  visible;  but  as  soon  as  the  old  grena* 
dier  saw  it,  he  went  into  the  apartment  where  Villars  and  his  daughter 
were,  and  simply  tol^  them  that  a  young  gentleman  had  been  thrown' 
from  his  horse  at  the  gate,  and  he  believ^  he  was  dying. 

Pity's  purest  dwelling  is  in  a  woman'f  breast.  Without  thinking", 
Julie  started  up,  and  in  a  moment  bad  flown  to  the  assistance  of  the 
stranger.  Villars  followed  more  slowly.  It  was  a  Roman  duty  to  aid 
a  fellow-citizen,  and  he  proceeded  to  obey  it. 

Every  man  who  has  fallen  off  a  horse,  stunned  himself,  and  broken 
his  arm,  must,  or  at  least  ought,  to  undergo  the  same  treatment.  Let 
lis  suppose  then  the  duties  of  humanity  paid ;  let  us  also  imagine  that 
the  stranger,  in  some  degree  recovered  from  his  fidi,  had  told  them  that 
his  naiAe  was  Charles  Durand,  the  only  son  of  Villars'  old  friend  and 
early  companion — there  was  a  softness  even  in  the  memory  of  those 
young  days  which  melted,  in  a  degree,  the  sternness  of  the  old  sol- 
dier* It  was  more  so  when  he  found  that  Durand,  though  in  place  and 
in  power,  and  basking  in  the  beams  of  courtly  favour,  had  not  forgotten 
him,  and  had  directed  his  son,  in  passing  by  Aries,  to  inquire  for  bis 
old  companion — and  offer  him  his  services  at  court,  the  young  man 
added,  but  his  voice  rather  faltered  as  he  said  it.  It  might  be  that  he 
knew  the  empdness  of  such  promises  in  general,  or  perhaps  that  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  his  father's  character,  or  it  might  be  that  his 
hurt  pained  him  at  the  moment ;  but,  however  it  was,  when  he  saw 
Julie  standing  by  the  couch  on  which  he  was  stretched,  and  attending 
him  with  the  kindness  of  a  sister,  he  almost  blessed  the  accident  which 
had  given  him  a  title  to  her  care. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  amongst  all  the  wild  theories  and  dreamt 
that  have  been  formed  about  the  human  heart  and  its  passions,  none 
ever  suited  itself  to  my  fancy  so  well  as  that, — it  is  an  Eastern  one,  I 
believe, — which  supposes  tlie  hearts  of  two  persons  destined  to  love  each 
other,  formed  by  the  angel,  whose  task  it  is,  out  of  the  same  clay;  so 

*  Concladed  from  page  36. 
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that  in  whatever  regions  they  may  he  placed,  and  in  whatever  different 
state  of  life,  when  they  do  meet,  there  is  always  a  world  of  undefinable 
sympathies  between  them,  and  affections  apart  from  all  the  rest  of 
earth.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  few,  and  those  by  especial  favour,  that  the 
angel  forms  of  these  twin  hearts ;  all  the  rest  most  wander  about  the 
world  without  any  sofl  companionship  of  feeling.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
from  the  very  first  moment  that  Charles  Durand  had  met  Julie  Villars, 
new  sensations  had  been  bom  in  his  bosom.  She  was  lovely,  the  love- 
liest perhaps  he  had  ever  seen,  though  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
mingle  with  the  bright  and  the  fair ;  but  in  her  there  was  the  beauty  of 
simplicity,  the  charm  of  native  unaffected  innocence,  and  that  was  what 
he  had  seldom  met  with  at  all,  and  certainly  never  before  so  rarely 
combined.     There  were  many  more 

But  what  is  'the  use  of  searching  any  farther  for  that  which  made  him 
love  her  from  the  first?  Grant  but  the  Eastern  supposition  to  be  true,^ 
that  their  hearts  were  formed  of  one  clay,  and  the  matter  is  settled  at 
once.  A  little  superstition,  and  a  few  good  broad  theories,  save  man  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  research,  and  perhaps  lead  him  as  right  a^ 
any  of  the  hundred  roads  which  philosophers  and  moralists  are  always 
bilsy  paving  for  biro* 

During  bis  illness,  which  was  severe  from  the  accident  he  had  met 
with,  his  attachment  had  time  to  become  fixed,  and  he  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  excite  a  return.  In  truth,  it  was  not 
very  difficult ;  Julie's  heart  v^as  cast  in  Nature's  gentlest  mould,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  that  any  thing  like  affectipn  had  approached  it.  Frod) 
her  infancy  she  had  formed  for  herself  companionship  from  whatever 
was  near  her.  She  had  watched  each  individual  flower  as  it  blossomed, 
till  she  loved  It,  and  loved  it  only  to  mourn  the  fall  of  its  fragile  beauty, 
^he  had  taught  the  birds  to  know  her,  and  to  sing  their  wild  a<^tes  ii< 
her  path  without  fear.  But  now  it  was  something  far,  far  beyond  any 
thing  she  had  ever  felt  or  even  dreamed  oil  What  a  new  bright  state 
of  existence  became  h^rs,  when  Charles  Durand's  love  first  flashed  upon 
her  mind!  She  painted  to  herself  all  the  charms  of  reciprocal  attach- 
ment in  its  brightest  state.  She  knew,  nothing  of  the  world  and  its 
falsehood ;  she  knew  nothing  of  human  nature  and  its  weakness,  and  she 
fancied  it  all  without  a  cloud.  She  invested  every  thing  in  the  verdant 
colouring  of  her  own  heart,  and  lighted  it  up  with  the  sunshine  of  her 
own  mind ;  and  it  made  a  picture  she  could  have  gazed  on  for  ever. 

Before  she  was  aware  of  his  affection^  she  had  looked  forward  to  his  re- 
covery with  mingled  emotions.  There  was  certainly  a  good,  deal  of  plea* 
sure  on  his  account  in  the  speculation  ;•  but  she  did  not  like  to  think  of  his 
departure,  whi(;h  would  be  the  natural  consequence.  Now  that  she  knew 
herself  loved,  and  that  she  could  look  upon  her  own  attachmept  for  hin(| 
without  fear  or  shame,  she  never  dreamed  that  a  separation  was  possible* 
She  yielded  her  whole  soul  to  the  delight  of  the  moment,  and  saw  not 
ihing  before  her  but  one  bright,  interminable  track. 

Durand's  mind  was  not  so  much  at  ease.  There  were  some  blighting 
thoughts  that  would  come  and  wither  his  opening  happiness.  He  knew 
his  father's  ambitious  nature,  and  feared  to  ask  himself  how  it  would 
brook  his  union  with  the  simple  girl  of  Aries.  Brought  up  amidst 
scenes  of  profligacy  and  vice,  though  with  a  iieart  naturally  good  and 
pure,  Charles  might  have  formed  some  less  honourable  scheme  for  ob- 
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uiniog  Julie ;  but  there  was  a  purity  in  her  every  thought  that  spread 
a  holy  light  around  her,  and  he  felt  that  the  very  idea  was  profanation. 

In  youth,  we  seldom  let  foresight  give  us  much  annoyance ;  and 
Charles  Darand's  resource  was  not  to  think  upon  the  subject  at  all. 
He  loved  Julie  as  deeply  as  man  can  love  >  the  idea  of  losing  her  was 
insupportable ;  and  while  the  hours  slipped  away  in  her  society,  he 
would  not  debase  such  unalloyed  happiness  by  one  sordid  care  for  the 
future. 

Whether  he  heeded  not,  or  saw  it  not,  or  from  his  long  seclusion 
from  the  world  and  natural  slowness  of  affection^  did  not  perceive  its 
consequences,  Armand  Villars  took  no  notice  of  the  growing  intimacy 
between  his  daughter  and  young  Durand.  Probably  he  never  saw  it ;  for 
continning  to  live  in  the  same  retirementp  he  suffered  the  presence  of 
CfaorieB  to  make  scarce  any  change  in  his  conduct.  He  had  merely 
accorded  him  a  dwelling  in  his  house  because  he  considered  it  a  duty  \ 
and  once  in  the  course  of  each  day  he  paid  him  a  calm»  cold  visit,  in- 
quired afVer  his  health,  and  recommended  him  to  tUb  care  of  his  daugh<- 
ter,  for,  he  said,  '*  that  was  more  a  woman's  task  than  a  man's ;"  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  passed  in  utter  solitude. 

Id  the  mean  time,  Durand's  health  rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  accompany  Julie  in  her  rambles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  Oh  what  a  new  world  was  now  open  to  her !  Nature  had  ac* 
qubred  a  brighter  hue,  pleasure  a  richness  it  never  owned  before.  All^ 
^1  delight  was  doubled  by  having  some  one  to  participate.  There  was 
a  new  state  of  being  sprung  up  for  her — the  existence  of  mutual  afiec* 
tioD,  an  existence  totally  apart  from  every  thing  else  of  earth. 

A  great  change,  loo,  had  taken  place  in  all  the  feelings  of  Charles 
Durand.  As  he  wandered  on  with  Julie,  he  wondered  that  the  beauties 
of  nature  had  never  before  struck  him  as  they  did  now.  He  asked 
himself  what  madness  could  have  taught  him  to  enjoy  the  false  bright* 
ness,  the  unmeaning  whirl,  the  lying  gaiety  of  such  a  place. as  Paris; 
and  as  he  looked  at  the  fair  simple  girl  by  his  side,  he  learned  heartily 
to  despise  the  artificial  beings  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
mingle. 

One  bright  summer  evening  they  passed  by  the  spot  where  they  had 
first  met.  The  same  colouring  was  on  the  trees,  the  same  bright  hues 
were  glowing  in  the  west,  but  every  thing  was  richer  and  lovelier  in 
their  eyes.  *'  Oh,  Julie!*'  said  Charles,  '^how  I  shall  ever  bless  this 
spot !  I  remember  standing  by  yon  old  triumphal  arch  on  the  hill,  and 
looking  over  die  wide  scene  of  abundance  displayed  below.  It  was 
rich,  it  was  beautiful ;  but  as  I  descended  into  this  valley,  there  was  a 
sweet  calmness,  a  lovely  repose,  which  left  the  heart  nothing  to  wish 
for,  and  far  more  than  compensated  for  the  expanse  of  the  other  land* 
scape.  Surely  it  was  a  type  of  what  I  was  to  feel  after  having  seen 
you.  Before,  the  gay  world  of  the  capital,  and  its  wide,  indistinct  so- 
ciety, seemed  to  ofier  a  life  of  delight  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
dse.  But  now,  to  be  with  you  thus  constantly,^  and  separated  from  all 
the  world  but  you,  is  a  happiness  far  beyond  my  brightest  dreams.  It 
has  made  me  a  miser,  I  would  admit  none  to  share  it  with  me  for 
worids.'' 

Julie  answered  nothing,  but  she  looked  up  in  Charles's  face  with  a 
glance  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  translating*  A  moment  after,  the 
beam   in  her  eye  passed  away,  and  was  followed  by  a  slight  sigh. 
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Charles  would  needs  bave  it  translated  toop  and  as  he  could  not  do  it. 
himself,  he  applied  to  its  author.  Julie  said  that  she  did  not  know  she 
had  sighed.     Charles  assured  her  that  she  certainly  had. 

*'  I  was  thinking  at  that  moment,"  answered  Julie,  '*  that  I  ou^ht,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  communicate  this  to  my  father.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  which  made  me  sigh ;  for  though  I  am  sure  he  loTes  me,  yet  he  ia 
naturally  so  stern,  that  sometimes  he  frightens  me." 

A  cloud  came  over  Charles  Durand's  brow ;  for  she  forcibly  recalled 
his  thoughts  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  long,  essayed  to  banish 
them,  and  he  begged  that  she  would  delay  the  communication  she  pro- 
posed, until  he  had  time  to  write  to  his  father,  and  ask  his  consent  to 
their  union.  Julie  looked  down,  and  contending  emotions  tailed  the 
blood  into  her  cheek.  There  was  something  in  the  idea  of  the  least 
concealment  repugnant  to  the  bright  candour  of  her  mind,  and  she  told 
Charles  that  she  was  sure  it  never  could  be  right. 

Concealment  I  Charles  assured  her  that  he  never  proposed  such  a 
thing.  No,  let  thetr  affection  be  as  open  as  day.  If  her  father  himself 
perceived  it,  it  was  at  once  avowed ;  but  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be.  better 
to  wait  till  his  father  authorized  him  to  demand  her  hand.  He  added 
several  reasons,  to  which  Julie  replied  nothing.  She  was  not  used  to 
contend  with  any  one,  much  less  with  one  she  loved ;  but  her  heart  was 
not  at  ease.  It  was  the  first  doud  which  had  obscured  the  morning  of 
'  her  life,  and  it  cast  a  deeper  shadow  than  she  had  fancied  any  thing 
could  throw  ov^er  her  mind.  They  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  ruined  arch 
of  triumph,  and  gased  for  a  moment  on  the  plain  below,  but  Julie's 
heart  did  not  expand  to  the  scene.  They  turned  again,  and  wandered 
down  to  the  brook,  but  the  valley  had  lost  a  portion  of  its  peace. 

Charles  expressed  a  wish  to  rest  there  ere  they  returned.  Julie 
seated  herself  in  silence  where  she  had  been  placed  when  first  they  met ; 
and  Charles,  placing  himself  by  her  side,  tried  to  convince  her  that  he 
was  right,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  she,  turning  to  him  with  a  smile,  though  it  was  rar 
tber  a  melancholy  one — ''  I  supjpose  I  ought  to  be  convinced,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  reply.  But,  at  all  events,  be  it  as  you  think  fit.  Of 
course,  1  shall  say  nothing  to  my  father  until  you  approve  of  it — ^I  have 
never  yet  wanted  confidence  in  any  one." 

If  the  last  sentence  implied  any  thing  reproachful,  Charles  did  not,  or 
would  not,  perceive  it.  He  took  Julie's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
while  the  colour  mounted  more  deeply  in  her  cheek,  and  her  dark  eyes 
were  bent  down  upon  the  ground.  What  she  had  said^  however,  was  over- 
heard by  another,  whose  presence  neither  Julie  nor  Charlps  had  observ- 
ed. Her  father;  by  some  chance,  had  that  night  turned  his  ateps  in  the 
same  direction  that  they  had,  and  he  now  stood  before  them.  Charles 
was  the  first  who  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  instantly  encountered  the 
fixed,  stem  glance  of  Villars.  "  Well,  young  man,''  said,  he,  in  a  deep, 
bitter  tone  of  voice,  **  you  have  rested  with  me  long  enough.  You  have 
accepted  of  my  care,  you  have  betrayed  mv  hospitality,  you  have  re- 
covered from  your  illness,  and  now  begone  1* 

Charles  exculpated  himself  boldly,  but  to  one  that  did  not  attend. 
He  declared,  again  and  again,  that  his  every  intention  was  most  pure 
and  honourable. 

"  Honourable !"  repeated  Vilburs  with  a  scoff.    "  Whatever  were  your 
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intentions^  lie  who  could  teach  a  child  to  deceive  her  father,  it  anworthy 
of  my  daughter.  Begone,  Sir  1  I  hear  no  more — ^never  let  me  see  your 
fiice  again  1  Come,  weak  girl/'  he  added,  turning  to  Julie,  down  whose 
cheeks,  the  tears  were  rolling  in  silent  bitterness ; "  wipe  away  those  tears, 
and  do  not  let  me  think  you  unworthy  of  your  race !"'  And  he  led  her 
back  to  the  chateau,  passing  on  straight  to  his  own  library. 

Julie  covered  her  nice  with  her  hands*  The  tears  were  still  running 
down  her  cheeks,  and  though  she  knew  her  Other's  inflexible  nature, 
there  was  a  remonstrance  struggling  in  her  heart  to  which  she  would 
have  fain  given  utterance,  but  the  stem  glance  of  Villars,  which  never 
left  her  for  a  moment,  frightened  her,  and  took  away  her  words. 

An  instant  after,  the  old  servant  came  in  and  told  him  that  M.  Durand 
desired  to  see  him.  Julie  clasped  her  hands,  and  extended  them  with 
an  imploring  look  towards  her  father.  "Silence,  child  1"  cried  he. 
**  Julie,  not  a  word  1"  and  followed  the  servant  from  the  room. 

Whatever  might  lyave  passed  between  him  and  Charles,  when  he  re- 
turned, there  was  a  deeper  spot  upon  his  broW^  and  his  step  had  some- 
thing of  angry  haste  in  it  as  he  advanced  to  where  his  daughter  sate* 
**  Julie,''  said  he,  **  on  your  duty  to  me  as  your  father,  1  command  you 
never  to  see  that  young  man  again  1"  Julie  paused.  "  Do  you  hesi- 
tate, disobedient  girl  ?  Mark  me,  one  moment  more,  and  I  cast  you 
off  for  ever  1  Julie,  you  know  me — I  am  not  used  to  say  what  I  do  not 
perform. '  Promise  me  instantly  never  again  willingly  to  see  Charles 
Durand,  or  we  are  no  longer  father  and  child  1" 
It  was  a  dreadful  alternative,  and  Julie  promised. 
How  blighting  is  the  loss  of  what  we  love !  Affection  is  as  the  sun- 
shine of  existence,  and  when  it  is  gone,  the  rest  is  all  darkness.  The 
flowers  of  life,  the  beauties  of  being,  are  all  obscured,  and  we  wander 
blindly  on  through  an  unseen  world,  which  might  as  well  be  a  desert 
as  a  garden,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  that  starless  night* 

It  is  not  so  much  that  which  we  have  not,  as  that  which  we  lose,  that 
we  sigh  for.  Had  Julie  never  known  the  charm  of  mutual  affe<5tion,  all 
would  still  have  been  bright ;  but  now,  day  after  day  went  by,  the  blank 
of  passing  existence.  At  length  the  news  reached  her  father  that 
Charles  had  left  Aries,  and,  sinking  into  his  usual  habits,  he  permitted 
Julie  to  pursue  the  rambles  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take.  But 
nature  to  her  had  lost  its  loveliness.  The  flowers  seemed  withered, 
the  song  of  the  lark  sounded  harsh,  and  she  wandered  slowly  on,  occu- 
pied with  sad  thoughu.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  arch  of  triumph 
on  the  hill  above:  there  was  a  figure  standing  by  it  which  passed 
quickly  away,  but  it  recalled  to  Julie  the  time  she  had  first  seen  Charles 
Durand,  and  the  hours  they  had  spent  there  together ;  and  placing  the 
past  happiness  with  the  present  sorrow,  the  contrast  was  too  strong, 
and  she  wept  bitterlv. 

Though  she  found  no. pleasure  in  the  scenes  that  she  had  formerly 
loved,  yet  she  had  no  inducement  to  return  home ;  all  there  was  cold, 
and  she  wandered  on  fiurther  than  had  been  her  wont.  She  had  pro- 
ceeded nearly  an  houi',  when  she  heard  a  quick  step  behind  her.  She 
knew  not  why,  but  it  caused  her  an  emotion  of  fear,  and  she  hurried 
her  pace.  "  Julie  I"  said  a  voice  she  could  not  mistake, — '^  dear  Julie, 
it  is  I."  She  turned,  and  Charles  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
her  fondlyi  but  gently,  to  his  bosom* 
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Julie  said  nothing,  but  hid  her  eyes  upon  bi»  shoulder  and  wept ;  'but 
the  dreadiiil  promise  she  had  made  her  father  was  to  be  told,  and  at* 
kiunh,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  did  so. 

Charles  did  not  appear  so  much  surprised  as  she  expected.  **  Julie/* 
said-he,  ^*  after  the  promise  you  haye  made,'  if  we  part,  we  part  for 
ever — ^let  us  never  part  1" 

It  was  a  scheme  he  had  formed  immediately  on  quitting  her  fiither's 
house,  and  he  now  displayed  it  to  Julie  in  the  brightest  colours  it  would' 
admit  of.  He  had  been  wandering  about  the  country  ever  since,  he 
said  9  his  carnage  had  been  always  on  the  road  prepared  for  a  journey ; 
he  had  counted  much  upon  his  Julie's  love ;  he  had  procured  a  pass- 
port for  Paris ;  the  moment  they  arrived  she  should  give  him  her  hand 
at  the  altar ;  his  father  should  use  all  means  to  soften  *hers,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  ViUars  would  soon  relent.  He  pleaded  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  love  and  hope ;  even  despair  lent  him  argument!^*  He 
bad  strong  allies,  too,  in  Julie's  own  breast ;  her  lave  for  him,  -her  -fear 
of  her  father,  and  the  dreadful  overwhehning  thought,  that,  if  she  once 
parted  from  him,  she  should  never  see  him  again.  A  doubt  of  him 
never  entered  into  her  mind ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  idea  of 
accompanying  him  alone  to  Paris,  which  made  the  blood  rush  into'her 
cheek.  AH  the  delicacy  of  a  pure  mind,  and  the  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
caused  her  to  shrink  from  the  very  thought ;  a  thousand  opposing  feel-^ 
ings  came  one  after  another  through  her  breast ;  and  gazing  anxioud}^ 
in  the  face  of  her  lover,  *'  Oh  no,  no,  Chaarles,*'  she  replied,  '*  do  not 
ask  me ;"  and  striving  to  call  up  all  her  sense  of  duty,  she- added  more 
firmly,  '^  Impossible  !'<^ 

A  deep,  settled  gloom,  came  over  Charles's  countenance — a  calm,  im* 
pressive  look  of  despair.  He  took  both  Julie's  hands  in  his,  and  pressed 
them  twice  to  his  lips.  **  Cruel  girl!"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  which 
he  strove  to  command  to  steadiness,  "  you  love  me  less  than  I  thought 
Hear  me,*'  he  said,  seeing  her  about  to  speak ;  **  hear  me  to  the  end, 
for  your  reply  will  be  my  doom.  1  am  not  rash,  but  I  can  never  tkv^ 
without  you.  My  fate  is  on  your  lips :  am  I  to  live  ev  die  ?  for,  within 
an  hour  after  you  have  quitted  me,  I  shall  have  ceased  to  exist.  Speidc:, 
Julie!  do  you  bid  me  die?  for  that  is  the  alternative.''  Julie  gazed  on 
him  for  a  moment  as  if  she  scarcely  comprehended  the  import  of  his 
words,  and  then  again  hid  her  eyes  upon  his  shoulder  and  wept. 
^'  Speak,  speak,  Julie !"  cried  Charles. 

**  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?"  she  asked ;  *'  you*  force  me  to  do 
what  I  think  wrong.  How  can  I  refuse  what  you  wish,  when  such  is 
the  alternative  ?     Oh,  Charles,  k  is  you  that  are  croelnow." 

Charles  caught  eagerly  at  the  concession.  He  thanked  her  again  and 
again,  and  he  seemed  so  happy,  that  Julie  could  scarce  repent  thafe-shfe 
had  yielded.  Yet  still  she  would  have  lingered  ;  and  as  Charles  led 
her  gently  on  towards  the  spot  where  his  carriage  stood,  he  Was  obliged 
to  display  a  thousand*  reasons  to  prove  to  her  that  she  was  doing  right ; 
for  at  every  step  she  hung  back,  and  though  she  wished  much  to  be^ 
lieve  herself  justified,  yet  still  the  tears^  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  dared  not  rise  from  the  ground.  But  hesitation  was  now  too 
late,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  on  the  way  to  Paris. 

During  their  whole  journey  Charles's  conduct  was  a  coarse  oF^qniet, 
respectful  attention:  he  strove  to*  soothe  Julie's  mind,  he  sought -tb 
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anitte  it,  but  he  never  tuflEered  any  gaiety,  to  jar  with  the  aomwful 
tone  of  her  feelings.  .  He  seemed  to  feel  as  painfully  as  she  did  the 
want  of  her  father's  approbation,  but  he  endeavoured  to  oppose  to  that 
the  bright  prospect  of  their  future  happiness.  He  spoke  of  quitting  all 
the  luxories  of  Paris  for  the  sole  delight  of  her  society ;  to  let  their 
lives  glide  away  in  some  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  love  gilding  with 
itfe  sunshine  even  the  winter  of  their  days.  In  short,  he  calledup  all 
the  djreama  that  man  is  wont  to  form  in  the.brigluer  stage  of  his  exr 
iatenoe,  when  young  inlagination  fashions  out  every  distant  object  into 
some  £iir  shape  of  its  own ;  and  so  well  did  he  image  his  wishes  as 
hopes,  and  paint  his  hopes  as  certainties,  that  Julie  suffered  her  mind 
to  be  carried  a  stage  beyond  reality,  and  forgotahc  uncomforts  of  the 
present  in  the  bright  future  which  he  depicted. 

It  was  liight  when  they  arrived  in  Paris,  and  an  undefinable  feeling 
qf  terror -and  loneliness  spread  over  Julie's  mind  as  she  feit  herself  a 
stranger  amongst  the  multitude.  Charles  .seemed  intuitively  to  enter 
into  her  flings,  and  gently  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  as  if  he  wished 
t»  tell  her^  that  there  was  at  least  one  heart  that  beat  warmly  with 
hers. 

After  passing  through  several  long,  dimly-lighted  streets,  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  hotel  to  which  it  had  been  directed,  and  Charles  applied 
htmself  to  make  all  those  ammgements  for  Julie's  comfort  which  she 
was  hardly  able  to  do  for  herselfl  "  And  now,  Julie,"  said  he,  'f  there 
remains  but  one  thing  move:  Twill  instantly  go  to  my  father's  hotel 
and  bring  you  his  consent  tO;  our  union." 

**  Oh,  Charles,  wait  a  moment,  do  not  leave  me  yet,"  cried  Julie ;  "  I 
ean  bear  any  thing  but  sotitode." 

Charles. pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  sitting  down  beside  her, gazed 
fondly  over  every  lovely. feature,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  bent  upon.the 
ground.  She  saw  -that  he  waited  merely  to  gratify  her,  and  that  his 
mind  was  fixed  upon  the  interview  with  his  father ;  and  at  length,  con^* 
qaering  her  fiselings,  she  badehim  go. 

Charles  promised  that  he  would  instantly  return,  and  left  her;  but 
at  thQ  same  time  he  ordered  his  servant  to  stay  at  the  hotel.  ''  Show 
Miss  Villars,"  he  said,  '*  the  same  service  as  if  she  were  your  mistress^ 
and  nay  wife,  which  she  will  soon  become.." 

As  soon  as  Charles  was  gone,  Julie  burst  into  tears  ;  she  knew  not 
why»  but  there  was  a  deep  depression  of  spirits  hung  over  her  which 
she  could  not  dissipate,  and  she  wept  profusely*  She  had  scarcely 
reasoned  hemelf  out  of  giving  way  to  her  grief,  when  Charles  returned, 
** My  father,"  said  he,  ''is  absent  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  but  he 
comes  back  to-morrow  evening;  so,  dear  Julie,  my  hopes  must  be  de- 
lated*" , 

Charles  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping,  but  he  took  no  notice,  an^ 
applied  himself  during  the  evening  to  wean  her  thoughts  from  every 
suJb^ect  of  sorrow ;  and  he  succeeded,  if  not  in  entirely  calming,  at 
least  in  greatly  soothing  her  mind.  The  journey  had  much  fatigued 
her^  and  Charles  left  her  at  an  eariy  hour.  "  For  your  sake,  Julie,'' 
he«aid»  "  1  must  not  stay  in  the  same  hotel,  but  I  will  be  with  yoi| 
early  to-morrow." 

It  was  Charka's  task  during  the  whole  succeeding  day  to  occupy 

lie  s  thoughts  by  various  subjects  of  interest^  so  as  to  prevent  their 
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(eyer  recurriiig  to  her  own  situation.  He  gave  her  mitid  no  time  to  fiill 
back  upon  itself,  neither  did  he  himself  wi^h  to  think  ;  the  approach- 
ing interview  with  his  &ther  offered  much  that  he  dreaded,  and  he 
would  not  let  his  thoughts  rest  upon  it. 

At  length,  however,  the  evening  came,  and  he  again  left  Julie  upon 
the  same  errand  that  he  had  done  the  night  before.  In  going  to  his 
fether's  hotel,  he  walked  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
that  reflection  should  intrude  upon  him  by  the  way ;  but  on  being  in- 
formed that  his  father  had  returned  some  time,  he  paused  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  took  two  or  three  turns  in  the  court,  and  then  entered  the 
rodm  where  his  parent  was. 

Far  different  from  the  sprightly  lad  that  long  ago  consorted  with  Ar^ 
mand  Villars,  old  Durand,  in  passing  through  life,  had  lost  many  of 
die  better  qualities  which  had  distinguished  him  in  boyhood  ;  circum- 
stances had  so  often  induced  him  to  glide  from  one  opinion  to  another, 
that  he  had  but  small  pretensions  to  sincerity.  Fortune  had  made  him 
.  proud,  and  the  lesser  points  of  morality  had  gradually  become  effiiced 
m  mingling  with  corrupted  society.  He  was  still  a  man  of  courage,  of 
wit,  of  talent ;  and,  as  he  had  never  cried  very  loud  for  any  particular 
party,  his  changes  in  political  opinion  had  never  been  critidsed  very 
severely.  He  was  also  a  man  of  pleasure,  an  epicurean,  but  one  that 
forgot  some  of  the  best  tenets  of  hb  sect.  Every  thing  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  pleasure  except  interest,  and  all  was  to  yield  to  that.  His  af- 
fection for  his  son  was  strong,  but  there  was  much  of  it  pride';  and 
though  on  his  return  he  received  him  kindly,  it  was  more  like  the  re- 
cepdon  of  an  old  companion  than  a  son. 

**  Well,  Charles,"  said  he,  after  the  fir^st  fewminutes,  **  so  your  broken 
arm  is  whole  again ;  and  what  has  become  of  the  beautiful  little  nurse 
you  wrote  to  me  about  ?    You  owe  her  a  good  deal,  in  truth." 

**  I  owe  her  every  thing,  Sir,"  replied  Charles ;  **  and  as  to  what  is 
become  of  her,  she  is  at  this  moment  in  Paris,  and " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !  so  that  is  the  way  you  repay  her,"  interrupted  his  Ei- 
ther, laughing.  **  Charles,  Charles,  you  are  a  sad  libertine.  But  take 
care  what  tou  are  about:  you  will  certainly  get  your  throat  cut ;  that 
sulky  old  Koman,  her  father,  will  not  take  it  quietly,  depend  upon  it. 
I  remember  him  when  a  boy :  his  anger  was  not  easily  moved,  but  when 
once  excited,  his  vengeance  was  not  like  that  of  a  duld." 

**  I  rather  thmk,  Sir,  that  you  mistake  me,"  replied  Charles.  *^  Julie 
is  purity  itself;  I  love  her  beyond  every  thing  on  earth ;  and  I'have 
now  come  to  ask  you  to  sanction  my  immediate  union  with  her." 

The  astonishment,  the  anger,  the  scorn,  which  gradually  gathered 
over  old  Durand's  countenance  while  his  son  was  speaking,  is  beyond 
expression.  *'  Young  man  V  cried  he,  ^*  are  you  mad  ?  have  you  be- 
come a  driveller  and  a  fool  ?" 

Charles  had  expected  opposition,  and  now  be  used  911  the  eloquence 
he  possessed,  all  the  entreaties  most  likely  to  move.*  He  expressed 
himself  firm  in  his  resolution  of  marrying  Juhe,  but  declared  that  be 
never  could  be  happy  without  his  father's  approbation.  But  it  was  in 
vain ;  his  father  listened  to  him  for  a  moobent,  and  then,  without  any 
answer  whatever,  but  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  left  the 
room.  Charles's  heart  burnt  with  indignation ;  and,  darting  from  the 
house,  he  passed  rapidly  to  the  hotel.    He  did  not,  he  would  not  think ; 
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tmd  he  had  entered  the-  room  where  Jiilie  sat/before  the  first  irritadoti 
had  passed  from  his  mind.  She  was  sitting  directly  opposite,  and  as  he 
entered,  she  raised  her  eyes  with  such  a  look  of  glad  expectation^  that 
it  quite  overwhelmed  him  ;  and,  striking  his  hand  against  his  forehead, 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 

**  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Charles,"  exclaimed  Julie,  '*  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

Charles  took  her  hand- and  led  her  back  to  the  sofa  from  which  she 
had  risen.  **  Julie,"  said  he,  '*  my  father  is  as  cruel  as  yours.  He  re- 
fuses his  consent  to  our  union ;  but  be  assured *" 

At  that,  moment  the  deadly  paleness,  the  wild  despair  of  Julie's 
countenance,  stopped  him  as  he  spoke.  Charles  had  deceived  himself, 
and  still  more  deceived  her,  with  respect  to  his  father.  She  had  never 
imagined  the  possibility  of  his  refusing,  and  now  it  came  like  the  stroke 
of  death.  All  the  horror,  all  the  desolation  of  her  situation  flashed 
upon  her  mind.  It  stunned,  it  stupified  her.  Every  sense,  every 
thought,  was  overwhelmed  in  the  wild  tempest  of  her  disappointed 
hopes,  and  she  sat  gazing  in  the  face  of  her  lover  in  dumb,  inanimate 
despair. 

Charles  at  first  attempted  to  call  her  to  herself,  but  in  vain :  she  sat 
like  marble.  At  length,  starting  up,  '*  Julie,"  he  cried,  "  I  go  again  to 
my  father,  and  be  sure  that  I  will  bring  you  his  consent,  or  I  will  die 
at  his  feet ;"  and  he  quitted  the  room. 

But  Julie  heard  him  not ;  she  sat  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  door.  Her  senses  were  bewildered;  a  sudden 
panic  seized  her,  she  knew  not  of  what ;  she  started  up,  and  as  if  she 
fiew  from  something  which  pursued  her,  she  ran  down  the  stairs  of  the 
hotel  into  the  street.  She  passed  rapidly  along  the  Rue  Royale  to  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze. .  The  cool  air  revived  her,  and  thought  began  to 
return,  when  some  one  caught  her  by  the  arm  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 
She  turned  and  cast  herself  at  his  feet.  "  My  father !  oh  Heaven,  my 
father !"  cried  Julie.  Villars  answered  nothing,  but  held  her  tight  by 
the  wrist,  while  he  drew  a  poignard  from  his  bosom.  "  Disgrace  of 
.your  father's  name,"  said  he,  at  length ;  *'  if  you  have  a  prayer  to  offer 
to  Heaven,  offer  it  now,  for  the  blood  of  ViUars  shall  never  fiow  in.  im- 
pure veins." 

Julie  strove  to  speak,  but  terror  left  her  no  voice.  At  length  she 
eried,  '*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  innocent." 

'^  Art  thou  a  liar,  too  ?"  cried  Villars,  casting  his  cloak  over  her  head 
and  raising  his  hand — '*  thus  I  wipe  out  your  infamy  1" 

He  plunged  the  dagger  in  her  bosom — he  raised  it  again — but  no — 
he  could  not  repeat  it.  There  was  a  faint,  smothered  cry — a  shudder 
like  the  flutter  of  a  dying  bird ;  and  then — it  lay  a  cold,  inanimate 
weight  upon  his  bosom.  It  was  done.  But  then  the  implacable, .un- 
yielding spirit  which  had  thus  far  sustained  him,  forsook  him  for  a. mo- 
ment, and-  be  stood  stupified,  without  thought,  without  feeling,  without 
remembrance.  , 

<<  I  have  done  my  duty  1"  he  cried  at  last ;  and,  hurrying  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  descended  to  the  very  edge,  and  laid  his  lifeless 
burden  in  the  water — gently,  and  cautiously,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
waking  her.     He  ^azed  upon  her — smote  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
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**  I  have  done  my  duty/*  he  said  ;  '<  I  have  done  my  duty  V  But  hell 
was  io  his  heart,  and  he  fled. — 

When  the  Union  American  merchantman  was  lost  on  her  passage 
from  Havre  to  Charleston,  there  was  one  man  who  refused  to  enter  any 
of  the  boats.  He  had  taken  his  passage  at  Havre  the  very  day  the 
ship  sailed ;  and  during  the  five  days  which  elapsed  between  her  leav- 
ing the  port  and  her  being  wrecked,  he  was  never  heard  to  proffisr  a 
word  to  any  one.  He  passed  the  days,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nights, 
in  walking  backwards  and  forwards  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  deck  ; 
and  at  that  awful  moment,  when  tempest  and  destruction  surrounded 
them  all,  the  deadly  strife  within  his  own  bosom  seemed  to  have  ren- 
dered him  insensible  to  the  war  of  elements  without.  Some  one  kindly 
pressed  him  to  enter  one  of  the  boats  :  **  Leave  me,  leave  me^''  said  he 
in  French,  "  my  grave  is  made." 

God  knows  whether  it  was  he,  but  the  passengers  who  escaped,  re- 
present him  as  of  the  same  age  and  form  as  Armand  Villars. 

On  entering  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  proceed  directly  to  the 
foot  of  the  first  hill,  and  turning  into  the  alley  to  the  lef^,  you  will  find 
a  plain  obelisk  of  white  marble,  without  epitaph  or  inscription,  except 
the  simple  name  *'  Julie !"  It  Stands  in  a  little  garden  of  flowers,  in- 
dosed  with  a  fence  of  iron;  and  I  have  myself  seen  a  young officear, 
with  mt>re  than  one  decoration  on  his  breast,  removing  those  that  were 
withered,  and  binding  fresh  wreaths  round  its  little  boundary. 

It  never  wanted  flowers  in  any  season,  for  he  came  every  day  to  deck 
it  himself,  though  the  colour  gradually  forsook  his  cheek,  and  pale, 
corroding  care  was  marked  in  every  feature.  One  day  he  came  no 
more,  and  shortly  after  he  was  laid  in  the  earth  beside  her  he  loved* 
But  before  he  died,  he  expressly  forbade  his  name  also,  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  monument  which  he  had  raised  to  his  lost  Julie. 
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Dba&  D — .  It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  by  writing  a  just  and  gene- 
rous account  of  the  Americans,  I  might  help  to  correct  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  national  prejudice ;  but  with  every  disposition  to  adopt  your 
augges^on,  I  doubt  if  it  be  practicable.  I  mean,  if  materials  exbt  nrom 
which  a  book,  that  ought  to  sell,  might  be  made. 

During  my  former  visit  to  this  continent,  I  collected  remarks  and 
observations  with  the  most  meritorious  and  mercenary  avidity ;  hot 
when  I  came  to  examine  them  soberly  and  at  leisure,  they  appwed  to 
be  mere  concretions  of  civilities.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been  authors, 
and  right  good  ones  too,  who  have  so  practised  with  booksellers,  that 
they  have  together  sent  forth,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  works  of  much 
gravity,  and  rich  with  a  marvellous  semblance  of  faets^  by  which  they 
have  gained  g<^den  opinions  for  several  consecutive  months ;  but  8U<^ 
speculations  are  npt  reputable  when  discovered. 

Perhaps,  by  the  help  of  old  associations  and  frequent  comparisons,  I 
«Mght  have  made  a  magazine  article  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage ; 
but  even  in  that  I  must  soon  have  found  my  pen  at  fault,  for  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the  pashawic  of  his  Majesty's  qaarter*dedt 
were  so  appeased  by  the  discipline  *^  grown  to  hiabitude  "  of  Captain 
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-,  thai  the  rude  sea  grows  civil  id  my  recollection  of  the 


her  quiet  crew  and  gentlemanly  officers. 

Civility,  however,  is  not  a  naval  vartue.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  told 
us  of  the  overture  to  the  late  war  woold  seem  to  imply  that  Uncle  Sam* 
had  really  a  little  cause  to  complain  ;  and  I,  am  ratlier  inclined  to  thisk 
that  John  Bull,  with  all  his  well-'known  meekness  and  suavity,  wotild 
have  hesitated  to  hold  up  the  other  cheek  to  a  repetition  of  the  pranks 
which  put  his  kinsman  out  of  temper. 

For  example,  you  will  allaw  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  any  coast- 
tog  skipper,  snugly  in  his  birth,  and  his  schooner  at  anchor^  would  think 
it  very  pleasant  to  be  ordered  on  deck  in  linen,  at  the  dead  hour  of  a 
•cold  night,  by  a  voice  as  hoarse  as  a  hawser  in  a  hawse-hole, — such  as  is 
much  afiected  by  naval  officers,  particularly  by  that  important  class  the 
mid^iproen, — ^and  before  he  had  time  to  ascertain  if  the  sound  was  no4; 
•that  of  his  vesitel  rubbing  on  the  ground,  to  hear  his  riggina  riddled  by 
a  platoon  of  marine  musketry.  Nor  was  it  calculated  to  obtain  a  good 
report  among  the  Yankees,  to  driig  their  ships  io  leeward,  bows  under, 
because  they  could  not  answer  signals  with  quite  as  much  alacrity  as  « 
high-in-order  man-of-war,  although  it  might  be  done  with  the  kind  ii^ 
tention  of  teaching  them  to  be  more  adroit.  Moreover,  it  was  not  ob*- 
viously  very  funny  in  a  firigate  honestly  cruizing  for  prizes,  when  she 
happened  to  find  herself  short  of  junk,  politely  to  take  a  slowissh  Ameri- 
can in  tow,  and  having  got  her  hawaer  aboard,  to  draw  it  in  till  there 
was  no  more  to  pay  out,  and  then  order  her  to  cut  and  be  damned. 

The  main  cause^f  the  Ute  American  war  was,  undoubtedly Jn  these 
tort  of  impertinences.  There  might  have  been  motives  of  policy  and 
maxims  of  state  in  the  views  which  the  Groverament  of  the  United  States 
took  of  the  right  of  search,  and.  the  claim  of  impressment ;  but  the  po** 
polar  hostility,  which  ultimately  set  the  two  nations  by  the  ears,  had, 
beyond  question,  its  origin  in  the  annoyance  inf&oled,  in  mirth 
or  mischief,  by  some '4>ftMir  cruisers.  The  skipper  of  the  schooner,  in 
retarning  to  his  port,  never,  to  a  moral  certainty,  spoke  in  a  jocular 
vein  of  the  molestation  he  had  met  with ;  and  it  was  natural  that  his 
sympathising  anditors  should  agree  with  htm '  that  such  Insults  ought 
to.be  vesisted.  Thus  die  war  afeose,  less  from  political  considerations, 
than  from  the  indignation  of  the  sailors,  merchants,  and  ship-owners. 

The  distinction  whidi  I  would  here. make  is  of  more  consequence 
than  you  may  be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  allow^  for  we  are  not  in  the 
habiit  of  regarding  the  American  Oovomment  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  great  influence  which  public  opinion  has  on  its  movementai 
With  us,  the  Acts  of  the  Executive,  both  as  to  peace  and  war,  oft^D 
precede  any  expression  of  popular  feeling,  so  much,  it  may  be  said,  is 
the  Government  independent  of  the  people.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  frequency  of  the  elections  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service,  renders  the  Executive  in  a  much  greater  degree 
subject  to  the  popular  will.  The  measures  of  the  Government  are,  in 
consequence,  more  immediately  those  of  the  nation  ;  and  I  suspect  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  not  siTfficiently  consulting  the  spi- 
rit of  the  American  people, .that  we  stand  remofer  in  their  afiections 
than  we  should  otherwise  do.     If  the  forms  of  diplonfacy  would  permit 
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it,  (and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not,)  the  correspond- 
ence between  tlie  two  Governments  should  be  open  and  public ;  for 
that  matter,  it  might  be  through  the  newspapers,  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage, I  am  persuaded,  to  our  side,  and  without  detriment  to  the 
Americans.  With  Republics,  foreign  nations  should  address  them- 
selves more  to  the  citizens  than  to  the  rulers.  Canning's  celebrated 
letter  on  the  colonial  question  was*  an  admirable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  this,  and  obtained  for  him  on  this  side  of  the  water  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity quite  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it ;  especi- 
ally considering  the  subject,  and  that  the  author  was  decidedly  hosdle  to 
the  American  pretension.     But  a  truce  with  political  disquisition. 

My  first  visit  to  this  city  was  under  circumstances  calculated  to  pro- 
cure for  me  a  satisfactory  reception;  but  the  nature  of  my  business  did 
not  then  allow  me  to  partake  of  the  ready  hospitality  with  which  I  was 
received.  I  remained  but  one  night,  and  set  out  for  Albany  in  a  steam- 
boat next  morning. 

I  had  heard  of  the  splendour  with  which  the  steam-boats  on  the  Hud- 
son are  fitted  up,  and  of  the  liberality  of  their  tables,  but  I  found  the  de- 
scriptions were  somewhat  too  highly  coloured..  The  style  of  the  cabins  is 
rather  gaudy — indeed,  a  predilection  for  show  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
one  of  the  faults  of  American  taste.  It  is  not,  however,  universal ;  I 
have  met  with  pleasing  exceptions,  and  instances  where  both  ladies  and 
mansions  were  elegant  without  finery.  Still  I  believe  that  every  judi- 
cious American,  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  allow  that 
simplicity  and  .neatness  are  not  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  upholsterer  or  of  the  dress-maker — ^perhaps  were  the 
workmanship  of  the  former,  or  the  materials  of  the  latter  superior,  the 
excess  of  ornament  would  be  less  obtrusive.  As  they  are,  the  effect 
tends  to  lessen  that  respect  for  the  good  sense  of  the  owners  and  wearers 
to  which  shrewdness  and  beauty  are  always  entitled. 

This  is  the  land  of  abundance,  and  the  steam-boat  tables  groan  with 
innumerable  masses  of  all  sorts  of  food,  closely  .thrust  together,  with 
more  consideration  for  the  distribution  of  variety  than  for  the  architec- 
tural effect.  'The  same  defect  of  sentiment  characterises  the  cookery- 
it  is  still  primitive.  It  presumes,  that -every  guest  must  be  sincerely 
hungry,  and  that  no  appetite  requires  the  coaxing  of  delicacy.-  '^  Sasset'^ 
long  and  short,  sweet  and  sour,  meaning  thereby,  vegetables,  pickles, 
and  preserves,  abound ;  but  no  true  ^*  sauce"  hath  yet  been  admitted 
into  the  union  of  the  federal  banquet.  A  steam-boat  dinner  is,  indeed, 
a  feast  of  fat  things.  It  must  have  been  a  Yankee  of  Scottish  origin, 
revisiting 'some  of  his  kin,  that  first  sang — 

"  This  is  no.  my  ain  house, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin^  o't ; 
There 's  bread  and  dieese  at  my  door  cheeks 
And  pancakes  the  rigging  o't." 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  abundance  which  prevails  here  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  has  the  effect  pf  preventing  the  charitable  feelings 
from  being  called  into  action  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  old  country. 
This  notion  is,  I  suspect,  more  plausible  than  just ;  abundance  should 
tend  to  open  the  hand,  as  I  believe  it  does — and  I  cannot  think  the 
pressure  of  charitable  claims,  amidst  the  privations  which  have  led  to 
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the  eitabUfthment  of  poor-rates,  has  any  tendency  to  open  the  heart. 
Certain  it  is,  that  no  lack  of  kindly  reciprocities  is  discoverable  among 
the  Americans ;  although,  from  their  peculiar  phlegmatic  character  they 
hear  and  see  both  joy  and  sorrow  with  comparatively  little  emotion. 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  heard  of  their  phlegmatic  character  befqre 
embarking  in  the  steam-boat ;  at  least  it  then  surprised  me.  The 
drawling  unaccentuated  style  of  their  conversation  is  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  lower  orders ;  and  I  apprehend,  though  public  speaking  is 
necessary*  amongst  them,  and  generally  cultivated,  they  have  as  yet 
few  orators. .  The  most  evident  peculiarity,  however,,  of  the  Yankees, 
is  their  phraseology.  No  caricature  can  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
extravagance  of  term*metaphor  in  which  a  genuine  Jonathan  indulges. 
The  fancies  of  Mathews  have  been  ingenrously  collected,  but  many  of. 
them  fall  far  short  of  the  flights  which  may  be  heard  every  day  during 
a  passage  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

By  the  way,  we  are  much  in  the  wrong  in  calling  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  generally  '^  Yankees,"  and  in  spea^king  of  them  collec- 
ttvely  as  Jonathan.  The  two  terms  are  applied  properly  only  to  the 
New  Englanders.  Yankee  is  said  to  be  an  Indian  corruption,  or  trans-  ^ 
mutation  of  English.  "  Uncle  Sam,"  the  national  designation  for  the 
United  States,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  drummer-boy,  who 
being  questioned  by  a  British  officer^  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  initials 
U.  S.  on  his  drum,  replied,  "  1  guess  they  be  Uncle  Sam."  The  epi- 
thet is  not  bad,  nor,  considering  the  relationship  among  the  states,  in- 
applicable. It  has  come  as  yet  but  little  into  use  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  North  River,  as  the  Hudson  b  commonly  called,  presents  in  its 
course,  several  splendid  views  both  of  beautiful  and  subhme  scenery. 
Soon  after  leaving  New  York  for  Albany,  the  land,  on  the  left,  rises 
into  steep  and  lofty  precipices  overhanging  the  river,  until  the  hills  to 
which  they  belong  terminate  in  the  Katskyl  Mountains.  The  shores  on 
the  right  are  also  of  an  abrupt  character,  but  their  features  are  softer, 
and  enlivened  with  innumerable  bright  and  brilliant  country-seats.  The 
villages  on  the  banks  are  also  uncommonly  gay  and  riant,  partly  owing 
to  their  white-painted  houses,  but  perhaps  as  much  to  the  absence  of 
smoke.  The  river  itself  is  magnificent,  and  the  number  of  white-sailed 
schooners  which  you  meet  when  the  wind  serves,  so  pleasantly  harmo- 
nises with  the  cheerfulness  of  the  shores,  as  to  banish  from  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  all  those  ideas  of  solitude  and  forest  which  we  unconsciously 
associate  with  the  name  of  America. 

I  am  here  speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  landscape,  as  it 
appears  in  the  steam-boat  season  ;  but  when  I  first  ascended  the  Hudson, 
every  thing  was  saddened  with  the  sullen  hues  and  melancholy  of 
winter.  The  snow  was  still  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  and  the  leaf 
within  the  bud,  and  the  comfortless  icerails  were  so  "  thick  cojning,  " 
that  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  proceed  higher  than  Pookipsi,  where  we 
found  carriages  and  stage-coaches  waiting  to  convey  us  to  Albany. 

A. 
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LORD   king's   LIPB  XSD  GOR  RESPOND  KNOB  OF   LOOK'S.*      ' 

Sib  Peter  King^  who  succeeded  the  corrupt  and  degraded  Parker,  and  held 
the  office  of  Chancellor  from  1725  to  1733,  was  a  son  of  a  sister  of  Locke's, 
and  in  quality  of  executor  came  into  possession  of  his  uncle's  correspondence 
and  manuscripts.  These  treasures  fell,  alonff  with  the  Chanodlor's  title  and 
eitate,  in  the  course  of  descent,  into  the  bancbof  his  gnat-mndson,  the  pie^ 
sent  Hberal-niinded  Lerd  King;  ^o,  aoparentl^,  was  the  int  to  dkturb  the 
repose  in  which  they  had  slumbered,  in  tne  retreats  of  Oakham,  for  a  hundred- 
and-twenty  years.  Upon  a  dose  examination,  they  were  found,  io  addition 
to  the  originals  of  many  of  Locke's  printed  works,  to  consist  of  a  very  exten- 
sive correspondence  witn  his  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  a  journal  kept 
during  his  travels  in  France  and  residences  in  Holland;  and  his  common^place- 
beoks,  filled  with  miseellaneo^  matterg,  scmpe  of  extempore  scribble,  aBd 
morsels  of  finished  performame.  Furnishing,  as  these  materials  did,  some 
oonfirmatory  testimony  relative  to  his  personal  history,  and  new  emanationB 
of  his  genius,  they  appeared,  at  least  some  of  them,  to  possess  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  be  given  to  the  public ;  and  out  of  them,  accordingly,  Lord  King  has 
constructed  a  new  life,  so  arranged  as  to  make  Locke,  for  the  most  paH,  his 
own  biographer,  llie  only  account  we  have  of  him,  bearing  any  authority,  is 
<Mie  written  by  Le  Clero,  who  for  some  years  enjoyed,  at  Amsterdam,  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  for  many  more  nis  correspondence,  ehiefiy  on  literary, 
but  sometimes  on  confidential  matters,  lliis  aceoant,  which  was  oiiginally 
printed  in  Le  Clerc*8  Bibliotheque  Choisie  (1716),  and  which,  on  the  whole, 
on  points  of  fact,  there  appears  uttle  reason  to  impeach,  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  present  narrative.  Considerable  obscurity  still  hangs  over  much  of 
Locke's  history ;  but  little  as  Lord  King  has  been  able  to  produce  to  clear  up 
doubtful  matters,  that  little  is  an  acceptable  service,  and  will  be  duly  appr^ 
dated.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  writings  of  the  "  Enirtisli 
Philosopher,''  or  to  define  their  specific  merits,  or  compare  them  with  those 
of  their  class  which  precede  or  follow.  They  are  presumed  by  him,  and  with 
good  reason,  to  be  too  well-known  to  require  any  such  attempt ;  and  the 
author*8  efiorts  have  accprdingly  been  limited  to  show  the  individual  in  his 
external  relation^ — ^the  general  tenour  of  his  lift,  and  its  main  incidents — ^his 
literary  and  political  career — ^his  station,  his  connexions,  his  engagements — 
without  some  knowledge  of  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  a  full  or 
fair  estimate  of  any  man.  To  supply  what  may  appear  to  some  a  deficiency^ 
tehn  les  regies,  in  the  biography,  is  no  part  of  our  intention ;  but  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  distinguishea  subject  of  the  book  may  not  be  wholly  unwelcome 
— a  reminding  sketch,  that  will  cost  the  reader  but  a  few  glances,  and  may 
serve  to  correct  some  misconceptions. 

Locke  wAs  bom  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1632.  Of  his  father  and 
fstmily  nothing  is  known,  beyond  the  bare  facts  of  the  former  being  a  man  of 
some  property,  and  holding  a  eomi!tiB&>ion  in  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The 
estate,  wnich  apparently  suffered  from  the  times — it  does  not  appear  how — 
fell  to  his  son,  still  yielding  sufficient  to  furnish  a  competency  for  a  man  of 
simple  habits  and  unambitious  pursuits.  He  alludes  in  his  letters,  more  than 
once,  to  his  tenants,  and,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  been  in  any  way  strait- 
ened about  money  matters.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  graduated 
at  Christ-church,  when  Owen  was  Dean,  and  the  tutor,  in  Antony  -Wood's 
prejudiced  language,  ti  fanatic.  Though  obtaining  a  studentship,  he  seems  to 
have  run  his  academical  tsareer  with  no  particular  distinction.  According  to 
Le  Clerc,  whose  acquaintance  with  him,  however,  did  not  commence  till 
Locke  was  near  fifty,  he  chose  his  friends  rather  among  the  lively  and  agree- 
able than  the  learned  of  his  time.  The  truth  is,  Locke's  genius  was  never  of 
the  showy  cast — it  was  not  calculated  for  display ;  at  no  time  could  he  have 
been  so  remarkable  for  acquiring  other  people's  thoughts,  as  for  developing 
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aod  defining  his  qwd.  His  mind  wss  manifestly  of  the  contemplative  dass^ 
and^  what  commonly  goes  with  it,  of  the  independent  one,  and  never  like- 
ly to  run  steadily  in  the  eurrieiUum  of  anv  particuhur  beat.  Had  he 
hved  in  our  days^  he  would  never  have  been  either  ''  double-finst ''  at  Oxford, 
or  "  Senior  Wrangler"  at  Cambridge;  neither  distinguished  for  sltilfully 
wiani|Hilating  modern  analysis,  nor  dexterously  patching  ancient  metres-— the 
oommpn  results  of  laborious  "  cramming/*  '.'  He  was  often/'  says  Le  Clerc, 
**  accustomed  to  regret  his  education  at  Oxford."  There  is  no  crediting  this 
story ;  he  was  always  attached  to  Oxford — ^returned  to  it  at  every  opportu- 
nity, and,  till  he  was  deprived  of  his  studentship,  near  thirty  years  after, 
pa^ed  much  of  his  time  there.  Lord  King  judiciously  observes — ''  Le  Clerc, 
probably,  laid  too  much  stress  upon  some  accidental  expressions,  which  ap- 
plied rather  to  the  plan  and  course  of  instruction,  than  any  disadvantage  to 
himself.  He  spoke  of  it,  doubtless,  according  to  his  conceptions,  in  after-life, 
of  possible  improvement."  *'  What,'*  asks  Lord  King — "  what  could  the  false 
philosophy  and  vain  discussions  of  the  schools  profit  a  man,  distinguished,  as 
Locke  was,  for  love  of  truth,  unshackled  inquiry,  &c.?"  But  how  know  we 
that  such  were  his  obvious  characteristics  then  ?  The  business  of  the  sdiools, 
SB  then  conducted,  however  objectionable  or  fiitile  the  wbjeot,  was  calculated, 
far  more  than  now,  to  rouse  and  draw  forth  the  best  energies  of  his  mind-^ 
to  ^ve  freedom  and  command  of  language-— promptitude  to  his  thoughts,  and 
flexibility  to  his  powers.  It  was  a  real  conflict,  a  keen  encounter  of  the 
wits.  The  very  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  such  exercises  generated  and 
demanded,  qualified  a  powerftil  mind,  like  Locke's,  to  detect  sophistry,  evea 
while  he  employed  it ;  and  he  may  very  well  have  been  indebted  to  what  he 
thus  gained  for  the  facility  and  the  subtility  which  he  afterwards  employed  in 
dissecting  the  most  complicated  subjects — in  discriminating  and  exposing. 
Oxford,  Lord  King  allows,  had  its  advantages ;  but  then  he  mars  the  con- 
cession, by  limiting  them  to  thjB  *'  ease,  and  leisure,  and  opportunity  the  resi- 
dence gave  for  other  studies,  and  tiie  intercourse  it  afiorded  with  persons 
from  whose  society  and  conversation  the  idea  of  his  great  work  arose." 
*^  Locke,"  he  adds,  '^  was  more  indebted  to  himself,  than  his  instructors." 
But  this  is  no  disparagement  to  Oxford,  or  any  other  place  of  education.  It 
is  universally  true,  that  those  who  are  apparently  most  capable  of  benefiting 
by  instruction  can  best  do  without  it,  and  are  most  usually  restive,  and  xe- 
ject  it.  But  great  as  Locke  undoubtedly  was,  he  was  not  early  great;  nor 
will  it  be  safe  to  judge  of  him  at  twenty,  by  what  he  proved  to  be  at  sixty. 
Though  he  became  a  master,  he  was  once  only  a  student ;  and  though,  finally, 
he  digested  meat,  milk  might  once  have  been  strong  enough  for  bim«  But  a 
fling  at  Oxford  there  is  sometimes  no  resisting,  let  the  stone  be  picked  up 
from  what  quarter  it  may."  After  receiving  his  degrees  at  the  usual  perioa, 
Locke,  it  is  more  than  probable,  took  up  his  residence  permanently  at  Oxford 
— engaged,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  wherever  he  mi^ht  be,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  powers,  but  not,  it  should  seem,  with  any  view  to  a  particular  profes- 
sion. Medicine  certainly  formed  a  branch  of  his  studies,  to  which  he  was  led, 
says  Le  Clerc,  ''without  any  design  of  practising,  but  for  the  benefit  of  hi|i 
own  constitution,  which  was  but  weakly."  This  is  probably  a  ^ess,  and 
founded  chiefly  on  the  attention  he  was  known  to  give  to  the  subject'  The 
Diary,  Lord  King  informs  us,' presents  frequent  memoranda  of  curious  cases ; 
his  friends  also  occasionally  consulted  him,  and  the  number  of  medical  books 
hB  had  collected  was  very  great.  Sydenham's  testimony  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
relied  upon :  in  tbe  dedication  of  his  History  and  Cure  of  Acute  Diseases, 
1676,  he  mentions  Locke's  approbation  of  hisW>k,  and  speaks  of  him,  gene- 
rally, as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities  and  judgment,  to  whom,  indeed,  there 
were  few  superior.  It  is  always  necessary  to  reduce  the  language  of  panegy- 
ric, especially  in  matters  of  dedication,  and  still  more  in  Latin  ones.  That 
he  ban  not  contemplated  medicine  as  a  profession,  is,  however,  pretty  clear, 
firom  the  attempts  which  his  friends  appear  to  have  frequently  made  to  pro- 
vide for  him  in  other  professions. 

Whofly  at  Oxford,  nowever,  he  could  not  have  been,  nor  wholly  absorbed 
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in  books  aild  abstract  matters ;  for^  in  1965,  we  find  him  engaged- in  a  waf 
that  implied  he  had  friends  in  power,  and  the  reputation  of  a  capadty  for 
business.  He  accompanied  Sir  William  Vane  (the  name  is  Swan  in 
Le  Clerc),  as  his  secretary,  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Court  of  Branden- 
burg. Inree  months  seem  to  have  been  the  extent  of  his  absoice ;  but  in 
this  interval  he  wrote  several  letters  to  his  friends,  now  published,  which  exhi- 
bit Locke  in  a  perfectly  new  light — that  of  an  aspirant  to  wit  and  gaiety.  One 
of  these  letters  describes  the  politics  of  the  Court ;  but  the  others  are  addressed 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  are  filled  with  details  of  current  events 
and  daily  sights.     We  present  a  specimen  of  very  elaborate  humour : — 

^*  You  must  not  expect  any  thing  remarkable  from  me  all  the  following  week,  for 
Ihave  spent  it  in  getting  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  think,  too,  I  have  had  a  <{iiidc  dis- 
patch. You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  it,  and  think  I  talk  like  a  traveller ;  but  I  will 
give  you  the  particulars  of  the  business.  Three  days  were  spent  in  finding  out  a 
glover ;  for  though  I  can  walk  all  the  town  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  yet  their  shops 
are  so  contrived  as  if  they  were  designed  to  conceal,  not  expose  their  wares ;  and 
though  you  may  think  it  strange,  yet  methinks  it  is  very  well  done,  and  'tis  a  be- 
coming modesty  to  conceal  that  which  they  have  reason  enough  to  be  ashamed  of. 
But  to  proceed ;  the  two  next  days  were  spent  in  drawing  them  on,  the  right-hand 
glove,  (or,  as  they  call  them  here,  hand-sAoe,)  Thursday,  and  the  left-hand,  Friday ; 
and  1*11  promise  you  this  was  too  good  days*  work,  and  httle  enough  to  bring  them 
to  fit  my  hands,  and  to  consent  to  be  fellows,  whidi,  after  all,  they  are  so  far  from, 
that  when  they  are  on,  I  am  always  afraid  my  hands  should  go  to  cuffs,  one  with  an- 
other, they  so  disagree.  Saturday  we  concluded  on  the  price,  computed,  and  changed 
our  money,  for  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  arithmetic,  and  a  great  deal  of  brass,  to  pay 
twenty -eight  stivers  and  seven  doits ;  but,  God  be  thanked  !  they  are  all  well-fitted 
with  counters  for  reckoning ;  for  their  money  is  good  for  nothing  else,  and  I  am  poor 
here  with  my  pockets  full  of  it.  I  wondered  at  first  why  the  market-people  brought 
their  wares  in  little  carts,  drawn  by  one  horse,  till  I  found  it  necessary  to  carry  home 
the  price  of  them ;  for  a  horse-load  of  turnips  would  be  two  horse-load  of  money.  A 
pair  of  shoes  cannot  be  got  under  half  a  year.  I  lately  saw  the  cow  killed  out  of 
whose  hide  I  hope  to  have  my  next  pair.  The  first  Uiing  after  they  are  married 
here  is  to  bespeak  the  child's  coat ;  and  truly  the  bridegroom  must  be  a  bungler 
that  gets  not  the  child  before  the  mantle  be  made,  for  it  is  easier  here  to  have  a  man 
made  than  a  suit,  &c." 

SatU  superque.  On  his  return  from  this  short  mission,  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  accompanying  the  ambassador  to  Spain,  in  the  same  capacity; 
which  fair  ofier,  as  he  calls  it,  did  not  prevail  with  him, — whether  fate  or 
fondness  kept  him  at  home  he  knows  not,  or  whether  he  has  let  slip  the  mi- 
nute they  say  every  man  has  once  in  his  life  to  make  himself, — but  he  never 
troubles  himself  for  the  loss  of  what  he  never  had,  &c.  Fortune,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  perhaps  critical  rejection,  favoured  him  witii  a  second 
opportunity  of  recovering  her  good  graces,  which  he  apdn  declined.  The ' 
same  year,  too,  an  offer  was  mfule  him,  through  a  friend  in  Dublin,  of  oon- 
siderablepreferment  in  the  Church,  from  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.  This,  too,  was  declined,  partly  because  he  had  not  thought  of  the 
Church  as  a  profession,  and  was  unwilluiff  to  undertake  any  thing  in  which  he 
might  not  acquit  himself  worthily;  but  cmefly,  it  should  seem,  because,  as  he 
says,  if  he  should  prove  a  bungler,  there  was  no  retreat.  He  was  not  willing 
to  put  himself  into  a  calling  that  would  not  leave  him.  *'  Were  it  a  pro- 
fession,'' says  he,' "  from  whence  there  was  any  return,  and  that  amongst  all 
the  occurrences  of  life  may  be  very  convenient,  you  would  find  me  with  as 
great  a  forwardness  to  embrace  your  proposals  as  I  now  acknowledge  them 
with  gratitude.  The  same  considerations  have  made  me  a  long  time  reject 
very  advantageous  offers  of  several  very  considerable  friends  in  En^and." 

And  well  would  it  be  if  this  consideration  deterred  others.  The  unre- 
turnableness,  to  which  Locke  alludes,  has  been  the  ruin  and  misery  of  num- 
bers. Hundireds  of  young  men  go  into  the  Church  with  the  hopes,  founded 
or  unfounded,  of  preferment,  and  find  themselves,  in  a  few  years,  left  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  realizing  them.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  Some 
quietly  resign  themselves  to  starvation  and  contempt  in  a  curacy, whilst  others 
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bftTe.toojnueh  eneigjr  ntot  to  strogp^  for  life  And  even  dwHwction,  but  find 
themselves  cribbed  and  cabined  withm  a  wall.of  brass..  Nothing,  it  will  be  said^ 
but  Parliament  and  the  Courts  are  dosed  against  the  clergy.  And  why  should 
theie  be  dosed  ?  But  the  £ek^  is— every  thing,  save  teadiing  and  scribbling, 
is  equally  dosed,  because  existing  prejudices  make  it  dio'eputable  for  a 
deigyinan  to  quit  his  profession,  and  these  undoubtedly  have  been  aided,  if 
not  originated,  by  exclusions  sanctioned  by  law.  The  indeliUe  engagement 
of  the  dergy  was  once  a  privilege — a  holy  distinction ;  it  is  no  longer  so,  nor 
IS  it  the  fint  instance  where  privilege  has  become  a  burden,  and  laws  have 
forgotten  to  change  with  circumstances.  Relief  is  denuindable  upon  the 
strong  grounds  of  unmutable  justice— the  nght  which  everv  man  has,  on  the 
prinai&s  of  enlightened  and  dvilized  sodety,  to  move,  as  ne  pleases,  where^ 
when,  and  how,  unchecked  by  obstructions,  that  are  nothing  more  than  a 
nuisance. 

The  year  in  which  Locke  thus  wisdy  refused  to  shackle  himself  in  a  pro- 
fession which  would  yoke  him  for  life,  brought  him  into  contact  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  dedding  inddent  of  his  life. 
Shaftesbury  was  suffering  from  disease,  and  recommended  to  go  to  Oxford  to 
drink  the  waters>of  Astrop.  Dr.  Thomas,  a  friend  of.  Locke's,  had  en^a^d 
to  procure  these  waters  in  bottles  against  his  lorddiip*s  arrival,  but  oeing 
himself  physidan  to  the  fleet,  and  obliged  suddenly  to.  embark,  he  wrote  to 
Locke  to  supply  his  place.  This  introduction  led  to  an  acquaintance,  which 
ended  in  dose  and  confidential  intercourse.'  Shaftesbury  was  delighted  with 
him,  and  pressed  him  to  vidt  him ;  at  his  house  Locke  had  the  invduable  pri- 
vilege of  encountering  all  the  more  influential  persons  of  the  day,  in.  politics 
and  literature. 

A  year  or.  two,  however,  after  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Shaftesbury,  he  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  North- 
umberland into  France— in  what  capadty  must  be  guessed  at ;  it  might  be  as 
secretary  to  the  £arl,  or,  it  is  posdble  enough,  as  a  sort  of  medical  attendant 
on  the  Countess.  Lord  King  does  not  even  mention  the  fact — not  fimding, 
it  may  be,  any.  confirmation  or  allusion  among  Locke's  {Mipers.  .  The  Earl,  it 
appears,  died  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  the  Countess,  with  whom  Mr.  Locke 
was  left,  returned  to  England,  apparenUy  the  same  year. 

His  intercourse  with  Shaflesbiuy  was  again,  it  appears,  renewed.  His 
home  was  with  that  distinguished  person,  but  he  went  occasionally  to  Oxford, 
partly,  it  should  seem,  to  superintend  the  education  of  Shaftesbury's  son,  tiien 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  And  here  a  droll  story  is  told — not  by  Lord 
King,  who  takes  no  notice  of  it,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  its  radical  absur- 
dity, but  by  Le  Clerc.  The  young  lord,  it  seems,  was  of  a  very  weakly  con- 
stitution, but,  notwithstanding,  his  father,  anxious  for  the  perpetuation  of 
his  family,  proposed  to  have  him  married  forthwith;  and  havu^  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Locke's  judgment  and  int^prity,  oommisdoned  lum  to  make  a 
suitable  choice — ^the  young  man  being  too  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
himself,  it  must  be  supposed,  too  busy.  The  task  was  not,  it  seems,  a  very 
easy  one,  for  though  Lord  Shaftesbury  did  not  insist  upon  fortune — ^family, 
temper,  beauty,  particularly  vigorous  beauty,  education,  understanding, 
and  conduct  different  from  the  generality  of  court  ladies,  were  Indispensable. 
Such,  however,  was  Mr.  Locke's  good  tact  or  good  luck,  he  succeeded  admi- 
rably in  the  main  pdnt  at  least,  for  the  match  produced  seven  ddldren,  dl 
remarkably  healthy,  though  the  father  was  of  so  weakl]^  a  constitution.  The 
ddest  son  of  this  union  of  Locke's  arrangement,  born  in  1670,  was  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Characteristics,  and  committed,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
the  care  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Locke.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the 
case  to  any  great  extent,  for,  of  the  usud  years  of  education,  Locke  Wlis  in 
England,  and  in  connexion  with  the  family  only  when  the  boy  was  between 
nine  and  twdve.    Lord  Kins  savs  nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  year  1670  was  certaimy  the  year  the  "  Essay*'  was  first  sketched.  A 
copy  ousts,  dated  1671~not  in  the  state,  of  course,  m  which  it  was  published, 
fi>r  its  publication  did  not  take  place  till  1689,  when  it  had  been  matured  by 
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the fftrtli«ritMditetioii ef  cuhteen  yeun.  In  1679,  ShafMbuy  wm  mUi 
Chancellor,  and  Immediatdy  appointed  Locke  Secretary  for  the  preaeBt»4 
tion  of  benefices,  and  also  to  some  place  in  the  '*  Counol  of  Trade,"  bedi 
which  offices,  however,  he  lost  the  following  year,  when  Shaftesbury  quar* 
veiled  with  the  Ck>urt,  and  headed  the  country  party.  Locke's  papers  iav^ 
nish  many  circumstances  relative  to  Shaftesbury,  of  more  or  less  interest.  In 
the  memorable  speech  which  he  deliyered,  officially,  after  the  king's,  in 
which,  with  reference  to  the  Dutch,  he  uttered  his  famous  deienda  e»t  Car* 
ihago,  Locke  stood  near  him  with  a  copy  of  his  speeeh,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  assist  his  memory,  in  case  he  should  requuie  it,  in  tbe  painfiu  task 
of  delivering  a  speech  eontaining  opinions  so  contrary  to  his  own.  This  is 
reary  gent^  put  by  Lord  King.  It  would  be  difficult,  probably,  to  asoer- 
tain  iniat  Lord  Shaftosbur/s  leaX  sentiments  were  at  any  given  p^iod. 

A  letter  of  his  to  Locke  is  occqpied  in  exculpating  himself  from  the  charge 
of  i»iginating  the  unprindnied  measure,  called  **  shutting  up  the  Exchequer." 
Hume  represents  the  first  oint  as  coming  firom  Shaftewury,  and  Clifford  as 
immediately  seising  the  idea,  carrying  it  to  the  King,  and  being  rewarded 
with  the  Treasurer's  staff.  Hume  s  account  of  the  matter,  wherever  he  got 
It,  is  very  little  worth  attending  to ;  for  without  some  previous  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  the  measure  itself,  and  the  advantage  proposed,  are  quite  nnin- 
tdU^lible.  At  the  first  glance,  the  Government  seem  to  have  shut  the  £x« 
diMMuer  against  themselves  raUier  than  the  bankers.  Bankers  were  in  the 
habit  of  brinfling  their  deposits  to  the  Exche<]uer,  and  receiving  security  on 
the  taxes  in  bills,  by  which  they  made  considerable  gains ;  afiowing  uidr 
eustomers  little  or  nothing,  and  receiving  from  the  Government  eight  or  ten 
per  cent.  "  Shutting  up  the  Excheauer,"  then,  was  a  refusal  to  pay  these 
■ills;  and  the  imme<uate  advantage,  tne  application  of  the  sums  due  upon  the 
bills  to  the  purposes  of  the  Court.  Of  this  measure,  sajrs  Lord  King,  Clifford 
is  now  known  to  have  been  the  author  and  adviser;  but,  as  it  has  oftcm  been 
attributed  to  Shaftesbury,  it  is  due  to  him  to  give  his  own  refutation  of  that 
charge.  The  letter  itself  (addressed  to  Locke)  is  curious  and  charaeteristio 
of  tile  writer,  but  too  long  for  us  to  quote.  His  denial,  if  denial  it  can  be 
called,  rests  on  its  being  we  act,  not  of  any  one  individual,  but  of  the  council 
— and  as  to  the  original  adviser,  it  is,  he  says,  in  no  one's  power  to  disoover, 
for  iiie  advice  must  have  been  given  pfivately  to  the  King,  and  he  of  oouiee 
will  not  betray  the  author,  beoiuse  he  himself  continued  the  stop  by  a  new 
great  seal  every  year,  llie  whole  letter,  in  short,  is  of  the  equivocating  cast, 
and  seems  calOTlated  rather  to  furnish  Locke  with  hints  to  mislead  others, 
than  to  give  any  frank  account  of  the  matter.  At  the  condusion  of  this  let- 
ter appears  an  instance  of  Shaftesbury's  care  for  Locke's  fortunes.  "  Pray  let 
me  see  you  speedily,^'  says  he, ''  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  accommodate  you  in 
your  annuity,  at  seven  years'  purchase,  if  you  get  not  elsewhere  abetter  Imuv 
gain ;  for  I  would  leave  you  free  from  care,  and  think  of  living  long  and  at 


In  Shaftesbury's  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Court,  how  far  Locke  concurred, 
or  assisted,  cannot  now  be  known;  but  in  1675,  after  he  and  his  coadjutors 
had  baffled  the  Court,  by  defeating  the  celebrated  bill,  entitled  ^  An  Act  to 
prevent  the  dangers  which  may  arise  firom  persons  disaffected  to  the  Govern* 
ment,"  Locke  drew  up,  at  his  request,  and  under  his  direction,  an  account  of 
the  proceediiws,  and  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  bilL 
This  was  published  as  a  '^  Letter  from  a  person  of  quality  to  his  friend  in  the 
country,  giving  an  account  of  the  debates,''  &c  According  to  Antony  Col- 
lins, the  reader  will  find  a  great  many  strokes  which  could  proceed  from  no- 
body but  my  Lord  Shaftesi^ry  himself,  and  amongst  others,  the  charaetefs 
and  talogiums  of  such  lords  as  had  signalized  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
public  lil^rty. .  The  letter,  whether  Locke's  or  Shaftesbury^  in  the  follow- 
mg  session  was  ordered  by  the  peers  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangmanr- 
the  sparics  of  which,  observed  Marvel,  will  etemaUy  fly  up  in  theur  foees. 
Whether  Locke  or  Shaftesbury  was  the  author,  it  was  probably  thou^t 
safest  for  Locke  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  aooofdiagly,  at  the  end  of  ttie 
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Em,  iinder  tbe  pretMio?  of  healthy  tko«^  indeed  bit  heeltib  setoe  sever  to 
Ye  been  good,  he  went  to  veside  on  t&  Continent.    Nor  did  lie  xetam  to 
England  tiU  1679. 

Daring  this  four  years'  absence,  Locke  kept  regolarly  a  journal,  into  whioh 
lie  threw  not  mereiv  the  oeeurrenoea  of  theday,  but  his  thonghts  on  a  variety 
of  sabjecte,  from  which  Lord  Kii^  haa  seleotod  divers  malterB,  oocopying  a 
hundred  pages.  The  most  eoaspioaoiia  article  is  a  paper  of  some  length  on 
Study,  showing  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  be  avoided  and  what  to  be  pursued ; 
AiU  of  the  au&or's  known  gw)d  sense,  and  in  perfect  aceordanee  with  hia^ 
''Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  written  some  years  after. 

Locke's  return  to  £ngland  to&  place  predsely  at  the  time  when  ShaAe»^ 
bury  and  others  of  the  country  party,  cm  the  advice  of  Templet,  had  been 
taken, again  into  office;  but  whether  with  the  expectation  of  employment  ie 
not  certain.  The  probability  of  course  is  that  it  was,  and  at  all  events  his  pa« 
tron  was  now  in  a  situation  to  protect  him.  Lord  King  supposes  he^mnst  have 
nrolonged  his  residence  at  Paris  to  avoid  witnessing  the  foUy  and  fury  of  his 
mends  on  the  subject  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  ^uetee  some  temarks  mm  the 
Jonznal  against  intemperance  in  opinions,  in  proof  that  the  writer  ooald  not 
have  partaken  of  the  popular  frency,  which  had  so  l<^g  prevailed  ih'Eng^ 
land,  and  had  not  as  yet  entirely  subsided.  Shaftesbaiy  was,  nowever,  aeon  out 
of  office  again,  and  Locke  appears  to  have  spent  his  time  in  the  West  on  hia 
estate,  or  at  Oxford,  till  1683,  when  he  found  it  expedient  agun  to  withdraw, 
and  take  refuae  in  Holland.  Shaftesbmry  had  died  a  few  montiis  before  in 
Holland ;  but  Lodce  was  regarded  as  one  who  had  been  a  partisan  and  oon^ 
fidont  of  lu%  and  was,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  Court*-pairty,  who  now  oar^ 
ried  all  tiieir  own  way. 

He  was  now,  at  least,  thought  of  importance  enough  to  be  oppressed ;  anck 
accordingly  he  was  deprived  of  his  stodentdhip  at  Christ  Chnnai,  by  an  order 
from  the  J^ing,  in  his  capacity  of  Visitor.  According  to  the  present  exercise  of . 
the  King's  visitoriai  power,  the  act  was  a  stretdi  m  authority,  the  King  now 
exercising  his  rights  through  the  Chancellor;   but  in  Charles's  days  the 
limits  of  authcHrity  were  not  thus  nicely  defined,  add  there  was  nothing  ex^ 
traordinary  in  the  exertion  but  the  malice  of  it*    Lord  King  detaik  the 
particulars,  and  adds  Sundwland's  letter,  and  Fell's  (the  D^  of  Christ 
Churdi)  reply.    The  case  has  excited  some  little  interest  lately,  by  Lord 
Grenville's  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  exculpate  the  Univemty.    Lord  King  with  difficulty  acquiesces  in 
this  view  of  the  matter.    "  If,'  says  he,  **  we  aoauit  the  University  of  any 
direct  share  in  the  transaotitm,  we  may  not  unmirly  conclude,  m>m  the 
spirit  and  temper  which  then  pretailed  at  Oxford,  that  the  University 
was  oeceMory  to  that  diiigracefui  deed.'*    There  is  no  understanding  this. 
The  case  is  plain  enough — ^the  Government  desire  to  punish  Locke  by  taking 
hia  studentship  from  him.    llie  minister  writes  to  Fell,  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  necessary  steps  in  the  process;  and  Fell,  eager  to  accommodate  the 
Court,  and  show  nia  own  alacrity,  tells  him  he  has  long  had'  his  eye  upon 
Locke  as  a  factious  person,  and  a  friend  of  Shaftesbury's,  and  has  already  ov* 
dared  him  into  residence.    If  he  refuses,  he  will  deprive  him  at  onoe ;  and  if 
he  complies,. the  Court  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  against  him 
what  charge  they  please :  but  if  this  course  is  not  speedy  orefleetiral  enough^ 
hia  Majesty,  as  visitor,  may  command  his  deprivntion  wrthovtt  farther  cere- 
mony.  His  Maiesty,  accordingly,  does  command,  and  Fell  executes.    There 
ia  an  end  of  tlie  matter,  and,  for  any  thing  lliat  can  now  be  known,  or 
for  any  thing  that  is  probable,  all  the  Univm'^y  had  to  do  with  it. 

Kot  content  with  this  impotent  attempt  to  dityrace  Locke,  the  Ooverament, 
under  James,  continued  to  persecute  him,  and  directed  tiie  AmboBsador  at  the 
Hague  to  demand  him,  amoog  many  others,  of  the  StoteiS,  describing  hhn  as 
Semtary  to  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Concealment  became  necessary, 
or  at  least,  for  appearance's  sake,  he  was  obliged  at  Amsterdam  to  live  a  very 
retired  and  secluded  life,  but  still  enabled  to  keep  up  an  interoourse  witn 
Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  Quenelou,  and  othera  of  the  same  stalnp,  with  whom  he 
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formed  weekly -meetingBfor  colloquial  discussion.  It  was  here,  and  dnder" 
these  circumstances — ^a  persecution  at  once  political  and  religious — ^that  he 
wrote  his  first  letter  on  Toleration.  The  subject,  even  in  the  views  he  then 
took  of' it,  had  engaged  his  less  exasperated — less  personal  attention  some 
years  before ;  for  an  article  of  considerable  length/but  incomplete,  is  found  in 
his  common-place  books,  dated  1 667.  The  letter  itself  was  published  in  Latin, 
and  was  of  course  only  known  among  scholars,  till  an  Eriglish  translation  ap- 
peared after  the  Revolution,  when  it  excited  extraordinary  sensation.  Lord 
King  speaksof  it  as  the  most  usefol,  because  the  mostprac^ica/,  of  all  hiswor^ ; 
and  practical,  indeed,  it  must  have  seemed,  to  both  friends  and  foes,  with  a 
vei^ance.  Few  of  his  writings  have  stirred  up  more  bile  and  venom :  with 
respect  to  some  of  them,  opposition  sprang  often  from  haste  and  misap- 
prehension; but  with  the  work  on  Toleration,  there -could  be  no  mistake,- 
The  palpable  tendency  and  purpose  of  the  work,  the  whole  spirit  and  form 
of  it — ^though  this  be  not  the  avowed  object  of  it — is  the  separation,  tiie 
breakii^  lip  of  the  union  of  Church  with  State.  The  object,  as  might  be  pre- 
sumed m>m' the  title,  was  not  to  teach  the  Government  what  opinions  are 
entitled  to  be  tolerated — ^not  what  it  shall  select  for  patronage,  with  a  bare ' 
permission  for  dissentients  to  breathe ;  but  to  teach  the  people,  that  a  just 
Government  should  tolerate  all — that  no  opinions  should  be  exclusively  fa- 
voured— ^none  be  branded— none  be  interfered  with,  but  such  as  thwart  the 
necessary  purposes  of  civil  security.  A  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  individual  8  soul,  whether  with  views  of  affection  or  of  severity ;  the' mo- 
ment it  attempts  to  control  or  guide  anv  man's  sentiments  on  these  mo- 
ihentous  matters,  it  outsteps  the  limits  of  civil,  which  is  synonymous  with 
just  and  legitimate  authority.  It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  consigned  into  the ' 
hands*  of  Government — ^no  power  over  it,  little  or  great,  should  be  allowed — 
no  palliations.be  suffered^  for  if  an  inch  be  granted,  an  ell  will  soon  be  seized. 
No  clergy  in  the  world  were  ever  content  with  teaching ;  they  long  for 
power  to  enforce  their  doctrines,  and  struggle  for  the  attainment — without 
it,  teachinff  seems  child's  play.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  look  for  no- 
thing—^wish  for  nothing  but  to  be  taught,  and  regard  whatever  goes  beyond 
this  point,  justly,  as  so  much  usurpation.  Who  can  wonder  at  any  thing  so 
natural  ?  llie  clergy,  invested  with  authority  by  Government,  which  in  re- 
turn they  support,  naturally  seek-  to  maintain  their  rights — and  who  can 
blame  them  ?  The  people,  as  naturally,  once  enlightened  on  the  subject  of* 
power,  not  only  resist  encroachment,  but  seek  to  shake  off  wholly  a  control, 
at  once  so  superfluous,  and  so  apt  to  be  galling,— -and  who  but  the  dergy  urill 
blame  them  ?  The  final  result,  sooner  or  later,  is  obvious,  and  apparently 
irresistible ;  the  political  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  fades  away ;  the  peo- 
ple wish  for  instruction,  and  will  have  nothing  more,  and  the  clergy  must 
Keep  within  the  limits  of  instruction.  Ecclesiastical  matters  are  rapidly  has- 
temng  to  the  condition  they  already  hold,  and  happily  hold,  in  America. 
Church  and  State  must  separate— the  State  confine  itself  to  its  political 
functions,  and  the  clergy,  no  longer  the  Church,  be  content  with  spiritual 
and  personal  influence.  Locke,  though  he  does  not  speak  out— <[oes  not,  that 
is,  in  the  same  words,  say  what  we  have  said — means  as  much,  or  he  means 
nothing  at  all.  That  he  and  his  works  should  be  no  favourites  with  the 
derffy,  is  no  wondei ;  his  doctrines  are  levelling  ones,  and  what  can  be  more 
revolting  to  exdusionists — to  Church  dignitaries  ?  Yet,  to  depredate  such  a 
man,  so  extolled,  so  respected,  is  too  invidious  to  be  persevered  in ;  and  the 
better  policy  has  seemed  to  be,  to  say  as  little  about  him  as  possible.  The  . 
effect  of  this  policy  is,  that  few,  except  inquiring  people,  know  any -thing  of 
this  work  on  Toleration  but  the  name,  and,  luckOy,  that  misleads;  for  till  the 
book  be  read,  nobody  would  suspect  the  point  discussed  and  advocated  is 
— ^the  suppression  of  State  Religions,  and  the  equal  protection  of  all. 

The  name  of  Locke,  as  an  effective  affent  in  bringing  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, nowhere  appears ;  yet  it  may  well  be  believed  he  was  not  inactive. 
He  was,  in  fact,  an  exile,  and  must  have  wished  for  a  change  that  would  en- 
able him  to  return  home,  and  sanction  the  frank  avowal  of  his  opinions.    Ac- 
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*tM(wMrfgljs  we  iiod  .himactaally  on  board  the  fleet  *that  brought  WiUiam  to 
.oai; shores;  and  immediately,  and  for  a  time  incessantly,  employed  with  his 

pent  in  promotiog  the  principles  of  the  new  GoTemment.  More  active  em- 
•  plmnent  his  hedth  compelled  him  todecline»  though  anembassv  was  pressed 

upon  him  to  any  Court  in  £urope.    Before  the*  chrae  of  the  following  year, 

appeared  his*  '^Treatises  on  Civil  Government/'  the  object  of  which  is  well 
.Imawn  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  second  letter*  on  Toleration.    Thou^ 

fiUlizig  far  short  of  his  views,  he  was,  moreover,  consulted  on  the  Toleration 

Finding  >iiniflftlf  at  full  liberty,  he  had,  soon  after  his  return,  published 
akohis  long  meditated,  and  in  part,  long-written,  ''Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding."  Of  the  principles  or  the  execution  of  this  then  important 
work,  it  is  not  our  bent  to  speak  at  any  length ;  the  character,  if  not  the 
contents  of  the  book,  are  well  Known^  and  any  attempt  to  analyse  or  estimate 
it  could  not  be  brought  within  our  limits.  It  met  with  much  vehement  and 
iniorant  opposition — attacked,  indeed,  by  friends  and'  foes.  Stillingfleet, 
ftshop  of  Worcester,  was  the  most  furious,  and  perhaps  among  the  most  im- 
potent. In  two  long  replies,  almost  as  bulky  as  the  original  woric,  he  gave  him 
a  signal,  and  in  most  parts  a  satisfactory  defeat ;  though  we  have  no  notion 
-  hoSne  is  fairly  chargeable  with  the  good  Bishop's  death.  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  Lord  King,  Locke  observes  to  his  friend :  *'T]ie  Bishop  is  to  prove, 
that  my  book  has  something  in  it  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctnne  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  all  that  upon  examination  he  does,  is  to  ask  me  whether  I 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  has  been  received  in  the  Christian 
Church— a  worthy'proofl"  Young  Ashley,  Shaftesbury's  grandson,  quibbled 
through  a  long  letter  or  two ;  and  friend  upon  fnend  solicited  explanations— 
apparently  much  to  his  annoyance.  The  point  upon  which  he  was  most  as- 
sailable, was  the  basis  of  morality.  His  principle  was,  every  thing  which  is 
not  forbidden  by  Divine  authority  is  indifferent.  Then  before  revelation, 
it  was  said,  there  could  be  no  morality.  ''  Nay,''  replied  Locke,  **  1  say  not 
that;  we  had  and  have  within  us  the  law  of  nature,  itself  divine,  from  the 
beginning— the  conscience;  and  whatever  offends  against  this  Divine  autho- 
ri^,  is  as  much  an  offence  against  morality,  as  what  is  scripturally  forbid- 
den." This  was  obviously  susceptible  of  a  reply.  .  For  if  this  law  was  divine 
— ^if  it  constituted  a  part  of.  our  common  nature,  it  must'  be  universal;  and 
then  how.  do  you  account  for  diversities  in  the  estimate  of  good  and  bad,  in 
different  countries,  and  in  different  stages  of  civilization  ?  On  this  point  no 
satisfaction  was  practicable  on  his  principle.  The  truth  is,  Locke  placed  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  reason  controls  the  conscience,*  not  the  oonsei- 
enoe  the  reason ;  at  least,  no  longer  than  while  the  reason  stands  still.  -  The 
Gonsdence  yields  and  obeys,  in  proportion  as  reason  progresses  and  enlight- 
ens. Though  there  be  great  variety  in  moral  matters,  there  is  still  in  many 
.and  many  points  and  respects  a  general  uniformity ;  so  much  so  as  to  lead 
numbers  prematurely  to  speak  of  morality  as  a  fixed  thing ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
a /ZjQoftfe'one ;  but  the  understanding  has  not  yet  reached  it — ^the  progress  of 
civilization  has  not. yet  come  up  with-it,  though  it  aipproximates  >nearer  and 
nearer  witii  every  step,  of  improved  intelligence,  -  Tne  pleasurable  and  the 
painful  is,  at  first,  moral  gooa  and  evil.  Inis  soon  gets  modified— the  dis- 
tant pleasure  .'displaces  in  this  respect  the  present  one — ^the  ultimate  and 
permanent  supersedes  the. transient  and  immediate ;  then,  by  degrees,  comes 
what  appears  .most  pleasant,  upon  the  whole,  and  that  first  to  the  individual, 
then  to  his  connections— -then  to  the  community — and  finally,  good  in  the 
long-run  overidl  the  world,  here  and  hereafter,  is  the  sole  and  sacred  stand- 
ard.- This  requires  calculation,  and  the  powers  of  this  moral  arithmetic  are 
-exercised  more  or  less  by  every. one;  but  the  conclusions  of  those  of  the 
largest  ■  experien^.  and  the  widest  reach  constitute  the  current  standard^ 
till  a  larger  experience  and  a  wider  reach  make,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
fiboal  and  fixable  one.  Morality  is  something  intelligible— something  in  its 
nature  independent  of  religion— of  revealed  religion,  we  mean ;  and  what  is 
»this?  -Ijodce's'only  answer  is,  '^  Wlulteyer  isoommanded  is  mora^  and- every 
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tibingelae  is  indifferent.''  TbkiifaMeteeneaenie.  »Mia^moeephkaii 
but  natare  nmai  be  ezbauited  before  we  can  piove  it.  Onr  leMoayOar 
oonviction-^^»ll  it  what  you  will'^-4epend8  ufMrn  eaperienoe;  flie  oonseieDoe 
plays  the  part  first  of  registrar  and  then  af  monitor;  she  records  onr  osDYis- 
tions^  and  then  reminds  us  of  our  own  acts.  New  convictioiis,  in  like  man- 
ner, she  records^  and  effMses  the  old.  *She  is  all  the  while  alive  and  TigUant — 
a  read/  scribe,  a  devoted  friend,  a  prompt  suggester»  but  one  that  sorvilely, 
though  sometimea  delusively,  yields  to  persuasion.  If  this  be  not  so,  how 
come  we  to  think  one  thing  right  in  our  childhood,  and  another  in  our  man- 
hood j  how  come  we  to  aacnfice  one  set  of  opinions  to  another,  and  another, 
and  stiU  think  the  last  right,  and  feel  the  satisfaction  tiiat  springs  from  a 
sense  of  rectitude  ?  Looke's  doctrine  on  the  innate,  and  the  consdence, 
match  with  each  other  sadly,  and  like  his  own  gloves,  ase  ready  to  come  to 
cuffs. 

Among  the  more  remaricable  relics  of  Locke's  papers  now  published,  are 
some  obMTvations,  dansa  by  clause,  upon  the  bill  for  continuing  the  censor- 
ship.  This  Act  was  otriginidly  passed  m  166S  for  seven  years,  but  continued 
by  successive  re-enactmenta-HB  practice  often  followed  in  our  own  days — till 
1694,  when  such  was  the  tempest  of  opposition  it  met  with,  it  was  fizially 
•swept  away,  and  heard  of  no  more.  We  have  no  space  to  record  on  our 
own  pages  his  opinions  on  this  measure,  but  they  will  be  read  with  an  inte- 
rest proportioned  to  their  importance ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  growing 
.profligacy  of  the  press  is  but  too  readily  furnishing  a  pretence  to  its  enemies 
n>r  contemplating  some  rude  restraint. 

Somers,  an  old  friend  of  Locke's,  was  now  Keeper,  and  on  his  suggestion, 
apparently,  Lodie*s  opinion  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  curren^,  tiien  in 
a  deplorable  state*  This  led  to  two  considerable  productions,  in  one  of 
whicn  he  reprobated  sharply  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  standard,  ''as  the 
means  of  comfounding  the  property  ot  the  subject,  and  disturbing  affiurs  to 
no  pwpose."  On.  Somers  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  a  Commia- 
sioner  odf  the  Board  or  Council  of  Trade,  wilJi  a  sahury  of  1000^,  a  year;  but 
his  health  (be  was  afflicted  with  an  asthma)  made  a  residence  in  London  im- 
practicable, and  he  was  too  honourable  a  man  to  hold  an  office,  the  duties  of 
whidi  he  eould  not  fhlfiL  He  resigned  the  following  year,  and  without  a 
retiring  pension.  He  was  now  more  than  sixty-five,  ami  required  all  his  care 
to  keep  nimself  in  a  state  of  tolerable  existence.  For  some  years  he  had  i«- 
sided  at  Oates,  near  Ongar,  in  Fanev,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  aad  Lady 
Maaham ;  and  with  that  family  he  continued  for  the  rest  ef  his  life,  soothed 
-mtA  gratified  by  the  kindness  of  a  fond  and  admiring  aAisctieB.  These  last 
years  of  his  retirement  were  not,  however,  spent  in  idhmess ;  he  had  recently 
published  his  ''  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  and  was  now  engaged  in 
defending  it ;  and  in  an  elaborate  commentary  on  some  of  St.  Pam's  Epis- 
tles, whidi  be  left  complete,  though  unpublishedy  at  his  death,  whidi  eeourred 
in  1704. 

One  final  glance  at  Ledce.-*-He  was  never  married ;  was  never  distrasted 
liy  family  matters ;  he  had  always  adequate  eupj^es  Anr  carrring  on  the  war 
of  life ;  was  of  too  feeble  a  firame  for  robust  exereise,  or  p«rilous  porsnite,  «r 
access  of  any  kind ;  he  was  of  an  active  temperament  notwstiistanding,  and 
All  his  energies^  unpreocoojpied  by  other  matters,  were  thus  spent  upon  inteUae- 


tuai  culture.  Bom,  toio,  oi  a  fiunily  which  had  risked  and  saiered  for.  libeiiy, 
be  was  bred  amoi^  Bbecal  sentiments,  and  fed  on  them  fmitt  his  duldhoon; 
TSsistance  to  authority  was  with  him  no  •startling  novelty.  Independent 
>ihin1ri  ngnever  had  to  conflict  with  obstinate  prejudices  in  his  own  bosom,  vbA 
he  fearlessly  exercised  it  on  subjects  the  «ae8t  important  amoiig  the  ooncenss 
of  life^-in  defence  of  fseedom  of  thought,  of  reugion,  and  of  ciiril  aad  pols- 
ticsl  ri^ts.  The  great  and  surpassing  merit  of  the  aun,  ss  an  olject  of  ad- 
nUration  and  of  emulation  in'  our  times,  is,  that  he  taught  tiie  world  to  diS- 
truet  aiflharity^to  think  for  theaudves<-to  search  and  sift  for  lliemselves, 
and  rely  upon  their  own  common  sense  andpctsonal  experience. 
To  recvr  for  a  moment  to  Load  King's  very  acoepta|4e  voiume*— he  •!»• 
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tflrvcBy  IftiuB  ptoefiiM)  **  Of 'tike  liittert  from  difforeBt  cJomsfMHideiitB  feui^ 
.among  Loeke'a  papers,  the  whole  of  those  from  Newton,  and  the  greater 
.part  of.  those  m»m  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Peter  borough,  are  no^ 
printed.  Of  the  remainder,  nearly  one  hundred  are  from  Limborch ;  per- 
naps  double'  that  number  from  M.  Toinard,  oontaininji^  the  scientific  news 
fnnn  Paris  from  1679  for  several  years  following  \  many  from  Le  Clerc;  from 
Ouenelon,  of  Amsterdam ;  from  Lord*  Ashler,  third  £arl  of  Shaftesbury ; 
from  Mr.  Tyrrel  azid  Dr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Clark  of  Chipstead,  to  whom 'the 
^Hionghte  on  Education'  were  addressed;  and  from  A.. Collins,  &c.  &c. 
amounting  altogether  to  some  thousands  in  number.  The  desire  of  keeping 
this  publicatioa  within  reasonable  bounds,  has  prevented  the  publioation  of 
more  than  a  very  few  of  these  letters." 


"TRAVELLERS'  TALES.'' 
**  I. hope  here  be  truths.'* — Shakspearb. 
Thb  love  of  the  marvellous  has  pervaded  all  nations  and  ages ; 
has  supplied  its  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  superstition,  and  polluted 
the  pure  fountain  of  truth.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  some  nuifee 
bat  active  principle,  which  pushes  its  inquiries  beyond  the  narrow 
;]imits  of  reason ;  which  loves  to  grapple  with  mystery,  and  revel  in  all 
the  fanciful  creations  of  a  wayward  thought.  Hence  sprang  the  lying 
oracles  of  the  heathen  World.  Hence,  the  belief  in  ghostly  appearances 
has  been  supplied  with  its  most  efficient  champion  ;  and  sorcery  and 
astrology,  with  their  roost  fiery  zealots.  None  propagate  errors  so 
surenuoudly  as  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  error  :  none  beliei« 
so  heartily,  as  they  wtiose  credulity  haa  been  matured  by  interest.  So 
.eirciiflistanoed  a^re  all  the  ministeFs  of  supposititious  creeds.  Deceived 
themselves,  they  have  often  a  malicious  pleasure  in  deceiving  others  ; 
and  finding  advantage  in  falsehood*  they  adopt  it  without  investigatioA, 
and  with  unscrupulous  ardour.  If  the  truth  be  too  dazzling  for  their 
willing  cecity^  they  are  protected  by  remembering  all  the  gain  of  fiike- 
hood ;  and  in  time,  ar^  able  to  digest  without  difficulty,  what,  at  first, 
diey  found  too  monstroue  to  swaUow.  Memories  are  treacherous ; 
.and  that .  which  has  imbibed  the  tarnish  of  age,  becomes  hallowed  for 
its  antiquity,  and  venerated  as  an  early  friend.  It  impresses  itself, 
magnified'and  sublimed  by  distance,  upon  the  understanding;  and  there 
remains  witli  utishaken  firmness  and  unquestioned  plausiibility. .  As 
Richard  shrewdly  hints  to  Matthew,  in  the  "  Alma"  of  Prior, 

*f  Atoms  yon  cut,  and  forms  yon  measure^ 
To  oratify- your  private  pleasmre ; 
'Till  airy  seeds  of  casual  wit 
Do  some  fantastic  birth  beget : 
And  pleased  to  find  your  syst^n  mended 
Beyond  what  you  at  first  intended. 
The  happy  whimsey  you  pursue, 
'Till  vou  at  length  beHeve  it  true. 
C^sngnt  by  your  owa  delusive  arii. 
You  fancy  nrst)  and  then  awerl." 

The  belief  in  sorcery  and  in  spiritual  appearances  was  once  as  un- 
disputed as  the  being  of  a  God ;  and  British  Judges  were  among  the 
last  to  he  ^convinced  of  their  non^entity.  Ignorance  and  imagination 
combined,  will  always,  ina  greater  or  a  less  degree,  arouse  the  principlies 
of  4inperBiation ;  and  led  by  habit,  and  an  internal^  nnrepressible  appre- 
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bension,  even. they  whose  reason  laughii  at  supernatilval  influence,*  wiU 
sometimes  be '  overpowered  •  by  an  instinctive  shudder,  and  unkcknafw- 
ledged  prejudice.  Perhaps  the  belief  in  spirits  will  never  be  ea:tinct; 
and  dreams  will  still  hold  a  mighty  sway  on  certain  minds,  and  under 
the  effect  of  certain  feelings.  But  sorcery  was  for  the  ignorance  and 
imagination  of  remoter  times.  It  was  enforced  by  tlie  reasonings  of 
fancy»  and  pressed  with  immoderate. power,  by  that  secret  source  of 
credulity  which  revels  at  pleasure  in  the  airy  regions  of  its  own  morbid 
creation. 

In  confirmation  of  witches  and  diabolical  contracts,  writes  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  much  honoured  Robert  Hunt,  Esq. 
"  we  have  the  attestation  of  thousands  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses,  and 
those  not  of  the  easily  deceivable  vulgar  only,  but  of  wise  and  grave 
discerners,  and  that,  when  no  interest  could  oblige  them  to  agree  to- 
gether in  a  common  lie.***  The  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  argues 
that  if  the  belief  of  witches  be  absurd,  it  is'  equally  absurd  to  believe 
that  there  are  spirits.  If  there  be  no  spirits,  then  there  is  no  soul; 
and  if  no  soul,  then  no  God.  This  is  a  style  of  ratiocination  well 
suited  to  a  lover  of  the  marvellous!  Secondly,  he  says,  that  judging 
by  the  analogy  of  nature,  as  every  part  of  the  earth  is  inhabited,  it  is 
weakness  to  think  that  the  vast  spaces  above,  and  the  hollows  below 
the  ground^  are  not  also  inhabited  by  beings  proper  to  such  habitations. 
That  the  more  absurd  and  unaccountable  relations  seem^  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  true.  **  For  the  contrivers  6f  fictions  use  to  form 
them  as  near  as  they  can  conformably  to  the  mo^t  unsuspected  realities, 
endeavouring  to  mdce  them  look  as  like  truth  as  it  is  possible  in  the 
main  supposals,  though,  withal,  they  make  thenf  strange  in  circuitostanoe. 
None  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would  relate,  with  a  purpose  of  having 
it  believed,  that  he  saw  in  Ireland  men  with  hoofs  on  their  heads,  and 
eyes  in  their  posteriors;  or,  if  any  should  be  so  ridiculously  vain  as  to 
be  serious  in  such  incredible  romances,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all 
travellers  that  come  into  those  parts  after  him,  should  tell  the  same 
-  story,  "t  We  shall  show  presently  what  it  is  that  travellers  can  do: 
what  gentle  readers  can  credit,'  and  what  succeeding  travellers  can  con- 
firm. Our  philosophical  inquirer  goes  on  to  observe;  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  spirits  may  transport  the  witch  through  the 
air  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  For  the  soul  leaving  its  gro^ 
and  sluggish  body  behind^  (an  article  of  belief,  he  assures  us,  among  all 
true  philosophers,)  may  be  clothed  only •  with  its  immediate  vehicle  of 
air,  or  by  more  subtle  matter;  and  thus  may  be  conducted  where  it 
would.  Nor  is  it  the  actual  separation  of  the  sotil  from  the  body  which 
constitutes  death ;  but  the  indisposition  and  unfitness  of  the  body  for 
vital  union.  So  that  the  anointing  of  witches  preparatory  to  their  flight, 
may  perhaps  serve  to  keep  the  body  tenantable,  and  in  proper  disposition 
to  receive  the  spirit  at  its  return.  And  the  Apostle's  expression  **  Whe- 
ther in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,"  proves,  as  he  surmises, 
that  the  soul  may  for  a  time  be  absent  from  the  body  without  occasion- 
ing death.^     Then,  the  transformation  of  witches  is  conceivable ;  be- 

* '«  A  philosophical  endeavonr  towards  the  defence  of  the'bein^  of  Witdi%8  and 
App«ritioo»,".p.  10,  1666.*  f  'Wd.p,10. 11. 

i  Wesubjoia  Hammood^s  commentary  on  this  pssssge,  which  for  us  i»  quite 
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$i^vm  it  ia  potiible  lluU  imiigiiiatioQ  may  iiiiore  easily  form  thoae  passive 
and  pliable  vehicles  of  air  into  sach  shapes,  than  that  the  fancy  of  the 
asDther  can  fonn  the  foetus  into  those  monstrous  births  and  siqgulari« 
ties  which  are  ofkeo  thus  produced.*  And  for  raising  storms  a^d  tem- 
jiests»  they  do  it  not  by  their  owo  power,  but  by  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Air.  Lastly,  that  they  are  sucked  by  a  familiar^  is  not  improbable. 
For  the  familiar  not  only  sucks  the  witch,  but  in  the  action  infuses  some 
poisonpus  ferment  into  her,  that  gives  the  imagination  and  spirits  a  ma- 
gical tincture. 

Spirits,  he  continues,  are  embodied.  For  all  sense  is  caused  and 
{^)Lcited  by  motion  made  in  matter*  And  when  those  motions  which 
convey  sensible  impressions  to  the  brain  are  intercepted,  sense  is  de- 
stroyed. Therefore,  if  spirits  be  disjoined  from  matter,  it  is  inconceiv- 
aUe  how  they  can  have  the  sense  of  any  thing :  how  they  can  perceive 
material  objects  without  vital  union  with  matter.  In  nature,  there  is 
ji  gradual  scale  of  beings  and  things :  if,  then,  there  were  no  order  of 
ftiustence  between  the  gross  earthly  bodies  of  men,  and  the  pure  ethe- 
neal  and  unbodied  spirit,  there  would  be  a  solecism  in  nature.  There- 
ibre,  spirits  are  embodied.  And  this  accounts  for  their  rare  appearance 
9n  earth ;  sii^ce  the  frame  and  temper  of  their  senses  and  boaies  must 
be  unsuited  to  a  constant  or  frequent  intercourse. 
.  ,  The  ingenuity  with  which  the  ideas  of  childhood  are  sometimes  de-^ 
fended  in  m^^urer  years,  proves  the  depth  at  which  they  are  rooted, 
And  the  reluctance  with  which  long  accustomed  prejudices  are  resigned. 
It  ia  in  the  nursery  that  such  weaknesses  are  commonly  acquired ;  and 
ipuigioation  once  aroused,  eagerly  demands  its  own  peculiar  aliment. 
Saturated  at  length  with  nursery  lore,  it  seeks  for  subsistence  amongst 
fhe  more  sublime,  but  not  less  crude  conceptions  of  invisible  worlds. 
When  the  mind  has  become  riveted  on  such  objects,  it  is  only  a  slight 
.^ffi>rt  to  open  a  communication  with  them ;  to.create  aerial  forms,  and 
io  endue  the  terrii  incognita  of  fancy  with  all  the  vast  and  appalling 
phantoms  of  a  heated  brain.  It  was  in  such  moments,  no  doubt,  that 
atars,  **  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  becaipe  the  subjects  of  intense  observa- 
iioii ;  that  talismans  were  imagined,  that  sympathetic  powder,  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  rose  upon  men's  faith  with  a  tenacity  that  ages  of  manifest 
delusion  were  scarcely  able  to  abate.  .We  are  in  possession  of  a  little 
volume,  published  a,t  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  conveys  the  sentiments  of  this  once  numerous  sect,  with 
all  the  impetuous  zeal  of  a  martyr.  We  translate  a  few  passages,  not 
only  as  curious  in  themselves,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  position  we  have 
take^  with  regard  to  the  course  of  human  weakness  in  estimating  things 
of  wonder. 

"  A  talisman,"  says  the  author,  (tb^  Abb^  D.  B.)  "  is  nothing  but 
the  seal,  figure,  character,  or  image  of  a  celestial  sign,  planet,  or  con*' 
stellation ;  made,  impressed,  engraved,  or  chiselled  on  a  sympathetic 
stone ;  or  on  a  metal  corresponding  with  a  star,  by  a  workman  who  has 

a  mind  resolved  and  fixed  upon  the  work,  and  upon  the  end  of  the 

■  ■    ■        »      ■  ■  "^^"■^"'^^"^  ■ 

satisfactory  :^"  That  ia,  1  am  not  able  to  say,  whether  I  were  bodily  retnored 
•ad  carried  to  the  third  heaven,  the  place  of  God's  glorious  residenee ;  or  whether 
ooly  ia  a  viiim  sach  rapreseatatioaa  were  made  to  mt,  remaiaiog  upon  the  ei^jcth.*' 
*  The  power  of  Imagioation  upon  the  fcetab  has  always  been  insisted  on,  ia  ar- 
gaments  for  the  support  of  talismanic  properties. 

Aug.^YOh.   XXVI.  NO.   CIV.  I^ 
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work,  without  being  drawn  aside  or  confused  by  thoughts  foreign  10 
the  matter  :  corresponding,  also,  with  the  day  and  hoar  of  the  planet^ 
in  a  fortunate  place,  in  beautiful  and  serene  weather,  and  when  the 
heaven  is  in  the  best  disposition  that  may  be,  in  order  to  draw  more 
strongly  its  influences,  for  an  effebt  depending  upon  the  same  power^ 
and  pQssessing  the  virtue  of  its  influences. 

**  By  this  definition  or  description,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  com- 
position of  talismans,  many  things  are  to  be  considered:  to  wit,  the 
matter,  the  form,  the  end,  the  effects,  the  workman,  and  the  different 
circumstances  thereunto  appertaining.  These  being  examined  through 
the  medium  of  reason,  we  shall  easily  acknowledge  that  talismans  are 
natural,  and  neither  magical  nor  superstitious. 

''First,  the  matter  is  a  stone  or  metal,  with  which  nature  furnishes 
tis,  and  which  has  not  been  fabricated  in  hell.  The  form  is  a  figure, 
image,  or  character,  which  does  not  represent  a  demon,  but  a  man,  or 
some  animal.  The  workman  is  an  engraver,  who  does  not  employ  him- 
self in  conjurations  ;  and  if  he  ought  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  his  work. 
It  is  a  condition  necessary  to  all  workmen  who  would  labour  happily. 
The  end  is,  to  attract  the  influences  of  the  planets,  which  all  parties  ad- 
mit to  be  possible.  The  effect  is,  to  enjoy  the  virtue  of  such  influences, 
which  is  natural :  since  ip  possessing  the  cause,  nothing  can  prevent  us 
from  possessing  the  effect.  The  circumstances  are  not  vicious,  inas- 
much as  they  are  all  conformable  to  the  end  of  the  operation.  In 
reality,  since  the  end  of  the  talisman  is  to  attract  the  influences  of  su- 
perior bodies  for  particular  effects,  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should  ob- 
lierve,  from  point  to  point,  what  is  above  us — so  that  all  there  be  inno<- 
cent. 

'*  But  to  proceed  more  clearly  and  methodically.  We  see,  in  the  flrst 
place,  that  the  influences  of  superior  bodies  descend  below.  Secondly, 
that  we  may  draw  them  abundantly  and  powerfully,  as  will  be  demon- 
strated presently,  by  means  of  a  stone  or  metal,  symbolical,  or  con- 
formable to  the  planet  or  character,  at  the  period  of  its  most  favour- 
able aspect.  And  connecting  it  with  the  other  circumstances  detailed 
above,  we  shall  And  it  easy  to  conclude  that  talismanic  figures  are  in- 
nocent and  natural. 

*'  As  to  what  regards  the  flrst  proposition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
long  upon  the  proof.  For  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  who  have  eyes, 
that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other  superior  bodies,  continually  emit 
their  virtues  hejre  below ;  and  that  if  they  ceased  one  moment  to  com- 
municate them,  there  would  be  a  general  corruption  of  nature.  The 
matter  of  all  that  which  composes  inferior  nature,  is  derived  from  the 
elements ;  but  the  form  is  given  by  the  sun  and  stars.  And  we  may 
say,  that  these  great  superior  bodies,  lords  of  the  universe,  are  the 
fathers,  mothers^  and  nurses,  which  form,  rear,  and  support  them. 
Wherefore,  if  the  stars  concur  in  our  production,  they  are  necessary  for 
our  preservation  ;  preservation  being  nothing  but  a  continued  production 
of  existence.  Thus  he  who  would  deny  the  influences  of  the  stars  on  the 
earth,  would  destroy  it  entirely.  Because  being  informed  and  enriched 
only  by  their  virtues,  it  must  perish  with  all  its  rariti'^s,  if  it  were  not 
nourished  by  the  same  aliments  that  have  rendered  it  fruitful.  This 
point  cannot  contain  any  difflculty  ;  and  the  very  school  which  has 
shown  itself  especially  hostile  to  talismans,  allows  the  influences  of  the 
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planets.  But  thohgh  it  be  not  86  easy  for  u&  to  believe  that  iqAu- 
ences  may  be  attracted  in  a  potent  and  abundant  degree  by  means  of 
arty  to  a  subject  chosen  for  that  purpose,  yet  I  think  sufficient  proofe 
of  it  are  not  difficult  to  adduce.  Experience  shows  us,  that  by  the 
burning-glass  we  draw  the  solar  rays,  the  vehicles  of  the  sun's  influ- 
ences ;  and  introduce  them  into  tow,  or  other  combustible  matter,  which 
thus  becomes  ignited,  because  of  a  disposition  in  tlie  matter  to  receive 
the  flame.  If  this,  therefore,  may  be  effected  with  respect  to  the  sun,  it 
may  also  be  effected  with  respect  to  other  planets  in  the  same  way. 
For. their  influence  extends  to  the  earth,  as  the  sun's  does,  and  may  be 
attracted  by  him  who  shall  understand  the  means  and  the  matter  proper 
to  receive  them. 

'*  If  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  influences  descend  ;  if^  in  the  second, 
'they  may  be  attracted  powerfully  and  abundantly  by  some  art  upon 
certain  matter,  as  experience  sufficiently  demonstrates— *we  have  only 
to  note,  and  collect  from  thence,  that  talismans  are  natural  in  all  the 
circumstances  which  attend  their  composition."* 

After  expatiating  some  time  upon  the  prejudices  of  men  in  general 
against  the  light  of  science,  the  same  author  proceeds  to  the  composi- 
tion of  sympathetic  powder^  which  we  transcribe,  in  the  hope  of  ridding 
the  world  of  '*  tribes  of  ignoramuses,  disguised  like  doctors ;  persons, 
who  assume  the  character  of  scientific  men,  in  consequence  of  a  few 
Greek  or  Latin  words  muttered  like  parrots,  and  dispute  and  quarrel 
comme  des  femmel€ttes."f  To  compose  this  extraordinary  powder,  he 
instructs  you  to  **  take  Roman  vitriol,  or  rather  the  universal  Catholic 
Titriol.  Even  the  common  vitriol  may  be  used ;  which,  bearing  the 
name,  and  one  of  the  characters  of  the  universal,  approaches  nearer  to 
its  nature,  and  has  received  its  virtues  more  than  all  the  other  bodies 
of  this  lower  region.  Expose  it  to  the  sun  during  the  dog-days  ;  and 
being  regarded  kindly  and  watered,  as  it  were,  by  this  source  of  light, 
it. becomes  gently  changed,  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  calx:  it  whitens, 
and — behold  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  our  wonderful  powder.  It 
must  be  used  in  the -following  manner. 

*'  Soak  a  linen  cloth  in  the  blood  or  matter  of  th^  wound ;  put  a 
little  of  this  powder  upon  the  blood,  and  lay  it  in  a  temperate  situation. 
Repeat  this  process  five  or  six  days  successively,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less ;  and  the  divided  parts  will  re-unite,  the  wound  wiJl 
close,  and  the  wounded  person  become  sound,  although  removed  far- 
ther than  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  linen  to  which  the  powder  is 
applied."t 

It  was  while  such  feelings  were  at  their  height,  that  the  most 
gross  and  marvellous  tales  were  propagated  by  travellers  abroad, .  and 
believed  and  repeated  by  domestic  circles  at  home.  For  what  could 
bound  credulity  when  imagination  assumed  *  the  part  of  judgment — 
when  the  anointed  witch  bestrode  a  broom,  and  winged  her  passage 
through  the  air — when  spirits  walked,  and  the  powder  of  sympathy  and 
the  philosopher's  stone  were  deemed  objects  of  possible  attainment  ? 
On  such  suppositions  every  lie  was  credible,  every  prodigy  within  the 
compass  of  truth.     And  while  wonders  were  so  current  in  Europe,  the 

' ' >T      !■        I  ■  I  ■   B^iM     Ml  II. B     I  ■■        ■  II  I      ■       I  I  I  '    'I     — 1 ^         -       ■    K^  ■     J      - 

•  •^Traite  des  TallsinaDB,  on  figures  astrales,*'  p.  20  et  acq.  167K 
t  *'  La  Poodre  d«  Syropalhie  jcstili^e,"  p.  21  et  seq. 
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traveller,  who  had  explored  Africa  or  die  Indies,  and,  conM,  on  ha  i^" 
turn,  satiate  curiosity  with  nothing  more  awakening  than  that  which 
passed  daily  at  home,  would  naturally  be  considered  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender, by  the  itching  ears  that  listened  to  hie  narration.     They  woald 
hold  him  for  a  fool  who  had  shut  his  eyes  against  the  truth,  who  had 
groped  his  way  blindfold  through  regions  teeming  with  prodigies,  and 
had  been  able  only  to  record  a  common-plaoe  fact-^the  very  simplicity 
of  which  made  it  scarcely  credible !     But  of  this  danger  there  was  litde 
fear.     The  Jesuits,  and  other  missionaries,  ever  indefatigable  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  crafty  enterprises,  added  the  sanction  of  religion  to 
the  most  monstrous  absurdities  ;  and  biPought  in  the  vile  and  deformed 
puppets  of  monkish  fraud  and  superstition,  as  the  miraculous,  or  ordi- 
nary operations  of  nature.     Numbers  also  of  lay-tratdlers  quoted  them 
as  decisive  authority  for  their  narrations ;  and  many,  not  content  wiih 
the  marvels  diey  had  thus  received,  added  somewhat  on  their  own  ao* 
count,  though  they  liberally  surrendered  all  the  credit  to  the  inventive 
or  credulous  missionary.     Not  that  they  were  themselves  sparing  or 
scrupulous  about  the  assertion  of  extraordinary  facts  to  which  they 
pledged  their  reputation ;  but  they  seemed  willing  to  obtain  more  im- 
plicit credence  by  delivering  part  of  the  miraculous  narrative  through 
the  medium  of  sanctified  lips.     When  they  entered  the  unexplored  re- 
gions which  they  feigned  to  describe,  diey  followed  moKt  commonly 
the  extravagances  of  Pliny;  contriving,  perhaps,  to  garnish  his  redtik 
with  a  fHnge  of  more  modem  texture.     They  picked  up  all  the  fabo- 
lous  traditions  of  the  East,  amplified  and  coloured :   then^  by.  an  easy 
transition,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  times*  brought  among  the  occur^ 
reaces  of  the  passing  day,  what  they  had  received  only  as  the  vague 
rumours  of  the  past*     Whevever  there  grew  a  wonder,  thither  they 
hurried  with  delight     They  accounted  true  all  that  was  essentially  ab- 
surd ;  and  argued,  as  we  have  seen,  that  its  absurdity  guaranteed  its 
truth.     This  method  of  yielding  up  the  reins  to  imagination,  was  at- 
tended wit^  the   natural    effects.      The-  mental  opium-eaters  of  the 
period  became  fantastic  and  superstitious ;  credulous  as  they  were  ig- 
norant.    Many*of  them,  originally  knaves,  concluded  their  career  by 
becoming  bigots ;  called  in  torture  as  their  auxiliary,  and  illumined  tiie 
impious  shrines  of  the  Inquisition  with  the  flamte  of  helU 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  exemplify  our  observations,  and  hope  to 
bring  our  readers  to  the  great  moral  deduction,  that  they  who  once  lose 
sight  of  veracity,  know  not  where  to  stop.  They  are  cast  upon  a  limit- 
less ocean,  without  helm  or  compass.  They  sail  with  a  steady  breeae 
onWard  and  onward,  till  the  rock  menaces*  and  the  gulf  yawns :  till  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  enfeebled  and  perverted,  and  at  last  utteHly 
overwhelmed. 

Christoforo  Borri,  a  Jesuit  of  Milan,  whose  travds  in  Cocbia-China 
were  translated  and  published  in  1704,  byAwnshamand  CharcUU,  is 
thus  recommended  in  the  preface  of  these  editors.  "  His  relation/' 
they  remark,  '*  is  not  like  those  of  travellera  who  just  pass  through. a 
country,  or  merchants  that  touch  at  ports  upon  the  busiheaa  of  trade, 
and  consequently  deliver  very  fabulous  accounts,  either  to  make  their 
travels  the  more  surprising,  or  for  want  of  knowing  better*  taking 
things  upon  hearsay,  and  not  understanding  die  language  to  get  cer- 
tain information.     This  father,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  conversing 
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vith  dtl  i^rto  of  people,  and  having  a  settled  residence  th^re  for 
yearsy  hhd  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he  writ." — *'  In  fine»  the 
relation  is  curious  though  short,  and  seems  to  carry  all  the  air  of  truth 
hnagioahle,  betides  the  general  approbation  it  has  always  received  in 
all  parts,  which  is  the  greatest  recommendation  that  can  be  given  it." 

With  this  encouragement  from  sensible  persons  of  the  eighteenth  cen^ 
tury,  we  proceed  with  our  extracts ;  and  beg  to  assure  the  reader  that 
fre  fl^all  give  hiin  nothing  but  the  literal  facts  which  are  gravely  record- 
ed, and  as  gravely  maintained. 

.  '*  It  remains  that  we  show/'  saith  the  veracious  Father  Borri, ''  how 
God,  acting  conformably  to  the.  mean  vulgar  people  of  Cochin-China, 
who  were  used  to  see  phantoms,  visions,  and  apparitions — the  Devil 
often  appearing  to  them — -was  pleased  to  show  some  miracles,  to  the 
«nd  that,  declining  in  their  opinion  of  diabolical  prodigies,  they  might 
own  the  only  Lord  and  singular  worker  of  true  wonders."  The  devils, 
he  asserts,  appear  so  often. in  the  human  form,  as  not  to  arouse  appre- 
hension. They  are '  even  courted  to  their  society ;  and  this  feeling  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  occasion  a  numerous  cortege  of  Incubi  and  Sue- 
cuhi,  "  And  among  great  people,  those  husbands  account  themselves 
happy  who  know  their  wives  have  such  familiars."*  '*  It  happened  in 
my  time,  that  a  woman  ofgreat  quality,  mother  to  two  sons  who  were 
ChriatianSy  envied  by  her  neighbours,  not  so  much  for  her  beauty,  as  for 
her  dishonest  familiarity  with  the  devil,,  positively  refusing  to  beco9ie  a 
Christian,  came  to  die  in  labour,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  devil 
.brought  fortb  two  eggs;  Now  it  being  held  as  certain  among  them, 
that  the  devil,  her  Incubus,  was  god  of  the  rivers,  they  did  not  bury  the 
body  in  a  cav^,  building  a  chapel  over  it,  as  is  the  usual  custom ;  but 
eanying  it  in  solemn  procession  to  a  river,  cast  it  into  the  deep,  toge- 
ther with  the  two  eggs,  saying,  '  Let  her  go  to  the  lord  of  the  river/  " 

'*  But,"  adds  the  good  father,  "  they  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  car*- 
ried  away  with  them  any  bit  of  Agntu  Dd,  were  never  more  molested 
by  the  devil.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  those  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians saw  the  Incubus  come  to  the  bed's  side,  but  had  not  power  to  lay 
hold  on,  or  touch  the  persons ;  whereas  the  Christians  perceived  he 
could  not  come  near  their  chamber-door,  which  occasioned  several  to 
be.baptixed."t 

Father  Dominic  Fernandez  Navarette,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar, 
who,,  in  1646,.  became  resident  in  China,  tells  us,  that  the  bird  of  pa- 
radise has  neither  feet  nor  wings.  Father  Dominic  viewed  them  care- 
£illy  and  could  observe  neither.  They  alight  only  on  trees,  moving  as 
the  wind  wafts  them  by  means  of  long  tails  of  various  colours,  and  as 
£ne  as  cad  be  imagined.  If  the  wind  fails,  they  fall ;  and  having  a 
long  biU,  are  precipitated  head  foremost  into  the  ground,  where  they 
stick  and  are  taken.  The  intestines  are  drawn  out,  dried,  and  preserved 
for  their  beauty. 

**  They  look,"  says  Father  Dominic,  ^  very  glorious,  and  are  beyond 
all  nosegays."  He  presented  a  couple  to  a  great  lady  who  had  done  him 
considerable  courtesies.  "  I  inquired,"  he  contmues,  "  after  their 
nests,  and  how  they  hatched  their  eggs.  They  answered  me,  that  the 
hen  laid  her  eggs  upon  the  cock's  back,  and  there  hatched  them.     I 


•  Account  of  Cochin  China,  vol.  li.  p.  834.  fol.  t  Ibid.  p.  793. 
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made  several  objections,  but  they  could  give  me  no  more  iatisfaction. 
-It  is  certainly  so  ;  it  seems,  indeed,  impossible,  but  is  easy  to  him  that 
made  all  things/' 

Another  singular  bird,  called  Tabcn,  lays  an  egg  bigger  than  itselC 
After  it  is  laid,  the  bird  digs  a  hole  above  a  yard  in  depth,  deposits  the 
cggf  &n<^  fills  up  the  hole.  The  sun  then  takes  the  rest  of  the  trouble ; 
hatches  the  egg,  and  leaves  the  young  bird  to  grope  its  way  up  to  day* 
light.  The  moment  it  accomplishes  this  arduous  undertaking,  it  trots 
off  to  the  sea  to  pick  up  sea-weed.  Father  Dominic  is  certainly  sur* 
prised  at  their  not  being  stifled  by  the  heat  and  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent stratum,  and  at  their  strength  in  breaking  through  it.  But,  as 
he  sensibly  observes,  ••  these  are  prodigies  of  the  Almighty's  working." 
One  of  these  eggs  is  enough  to  satisfy  a  good  stomach,  and  the  staler 
they  are,  the  better.  If  they  have  chickens  in  them,  nothing  can  be  finer 
or  more  delicious. 

**  In  Congo,"  says  a  Capuchin  missionary,*  **  are  sparrows  which, 
in  rainy  weather,  turn  red; "  and  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Father 
Francesco  da  Pavia,  that,  on  the  way  to  Singa,  are  certain  large  white 
birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks,  and  feet,  that  dance  as  soon  as  they  hear 
music.  A  bird,  not  unlike  a  sparrow,  which  at  a  distance  appears 
black,  but  on  approaching  turns  blue^  at  day-break  almost  distinctly 
articulates  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  other  birds  then  join  in  concert, 
being  rxcited  by  a  cross  of  stars  in  the  heavens ;  by  a  cross  on  the 
mountains,  which  got  there  heaven  knows  how ;  by  the  earth,  which 
bears  a  fruit  called  *  Nicefo,'  marked  also  with  a  natural  cross.  Ano* 
ther  bird,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Father  Capravi,  sings  in  right 
Etruscan,  '  Va  dritto,'  go  right ;  and  a  third  warbles  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  country,  "  Vuichi,  vuichi,"  honey,  honey.  There  is  like- 
wise a  dark  yellow  bird,  bigger  than  an  eagle,  that  cries  like  a  child.'' 
This  might  be  a  fitting  ornament  for  the  nursery. 

In  Java,  the  cassuary  will  swallow  iron  and  burning  coals,  and  keep 
them  undigested  a  full  twelvemonth  in  its  bowels.f  In  Brazil,  the  bats 
are  as  large  as  crow8,t  and  in  the  island  of  Catighan  they  are  as  big  as 
eagles,  very  good  eating,  and  taste  much  like  a  hen.j  George  Spil- 
bergen,  1614,  captured  two  birds  with  heads  like  sheep,  and  combed 
like  a  cock ;  two  ells  ia  height,  and  three  ells  from  the  tip  of  one  ex- 
tended wing  to  the  other.  Along  the  Nile  are  little  birds  about  the 
size  of  thrushes,  that  haunt  the  jaws  of  crocodiles.  The  cause  appears 
to  be  this.  Crocodiles  devour  beasts  and  fishes,  and  hence  remnants 
of  flesh  and  fish  stick  to  their  teeth,  become  putrified,  and  procreate 
worms.  The  crocodile  leaves  open  his  mouth,  the  bird  enters  and  eats 
his  fill.  But  at  last,  finding  his  teeth  fairly  picked,  the  monster,  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactor,  endeavours  to  devour  him.  The  bird,  how- 
ever, is  armed  with  a  little  stiletto  growing  from  its  head ;  and  this  it 
instantly  thrusts  into  the  traitor's  throat,  forces  open  the  jaws,  and 
frees  itself  from  durance.||  Antonio  Galvano,  a  Portuguese,  tells  ns, 
that  in  New  Spain  there  are  certain  small   birds  named  Vicmalim 


*  Father  Jeronimo  MeroHa  da  Sorrento ;  An.  1682.  f  Nieahoff 's  Voyagts* 

t  Antonio  Pignfetta— Magellan's  Voyage  round  the  World,  1519. 
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They,  be  greatly  esteemed  to  work  gold  with.  They  die  or  Bleep  every 
year  in  the  month  of  October^  sitting  upon  a  little  bough  in  a  warta 
and  close  place.  They  revive  or  wake  again  in  the  month  of  April, 
after  the  flowers  be  sprung,  and  therefore  they  call  them  the  *'  reviving 
birds."*  The  celebrated  Ferdinando  Mendez  Pinto  reports,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Chintaleubos,  which  is  eight  days'  journey  across,  was  dis- 
peopled by  the  infinite  multitude  of  birds  that  covered  it. 

Of  alligators,  Father  Dominic  F.  Navarette  relates,  that  he  saw 
one  seven  fathoms  long,  and  three  fathoms  thick ;  in  whose  cormo- 
rant bowels  were  found  three  men's  heads,  a  number  of  daggers  and 
bracelets,  and  other  tilings  in  use  among  the  Moors.  '^  I  who  have 
seen  many,"  says  he,  '*  believe  this  was  a  terrible  one  to  behold."  He 
was  informed  of  an  herb,  by  means  of  which  a  man  might  play  with  the 
alligator,  and  get  upon  its  back  without  peril.  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  Gemelli  Careri,t  who  terms  it  Bonza^  or  Nang.  kau  vagan  ;  but  he  de- 
scribes it  as  a  fruit  growing  on  a  cane.  It  prevents  the  approach  of 
Xhe  monster,  as,  he  assures  us,  was  proved  upon  a  dog.  This  fruit  or 
herb  it  must  have  been,  which  enabled  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  of  Wal-, 
ton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  bestride  a  crocodile,  and  use  the  fore-legs  for  a 
bridle.  Mr.  Waterton  asserts,  that  it  was  hunting  with  Lord  Darling- 
ton's hounds;  but  we  entreat  his  permission  to  think  otherwise.^  Not- 
.withstanding  this  herb,  Father  Dominic,  on  being  invited  to  be  present 
at  such  a  performance,  thankfully  declined  the  favour,  under  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  contained  some  superstitious  practice.  Now  here  we 
humbly  propose  a  query.  Could  Mr.  Waterton  (himself,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  a  good  Catholic,)  have  recourse  to  preservatives  rejected  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary  ?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  ought  to  be 
Speedily  resolved. 

The  adventurer's  father  once  saw  an  alligator  as  big  as  the  mainmast 
of  a  large  ship,  and  he  took  it,  very  naturally,  for  a  tree  which  the 
river  had  floated  upon  an  island.  It  had  four  eyes,  two  above,  and  two 
below«  This,  he  assures  usy  is  common  to  the  genus.  They  swallow 
pebbles  also,  he  adds,  by  way  of  ballast,  and  are  without  the  appendage 
of  a  tongue.  Their  tails,  as  Mr.  Wafer  notices  in  his  voyage  to  the 
Isthmus  of  America,  are  exceedingly  good  eating ;  they  have  no  pas- 
sage for  excrement,  according  to  Gemelli  Careri,  but  vomit  from  their 
mouths  the  little  superfluity  that  remains  in  the  8tomach.§  It  is  often 
to  be  dreaded  after  death.  A  negro  was  employed  by  a  Frenchman  to 
skin  one  of  them,  and  having  entirely  flayed  all  but  the  head,  in  order 
to  keep  it  whole,  untied  the  muzzle,  when  the  crocodile  opening  his 
mouth,  caught  hold  of  the  finger  and  bit  it  ofF.||  '*  Crocodile  is  derived 
from  crocus,  which  means  saffron,"  (observes  M.  Beaumgarten,  a 
German  noble  who,  in  1505-6,  travelled  in  the  East,)  **  either  because 
it  is  of  that  colour,  or  because  it  mortally  hates  the  smell  of  that  plant.*' 
And  perhaps,  in  the  same  style  of  etymology,  alligator  may  come  from 
alii  J  a  sort  of  pale  green  flower,  which  Mr.  John  NieuhofT,  a  Dutch 


*  Parcbas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1691.  f  **  Giro  dd  Mondo,"  Parte  3.  p.  346. 
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traveller  in  the  East  Indies  daring  the  seventeenth  eentury,  fomd 
betwixt  Anojol  and  Jacatra,  '*  either  b^anse  it  is  of  that  eoloiir,  or  ber 
cause  it  mortally  hates  the  smell  of  that  plant." 

In  the  river  Zaire,  in  Egypt,  are  fbiind  menmnds— the  upper  part 
woman,  as  we  all  know,  and  the  lower,  fish.  Its  head  is  round,  and  its 
face  like  that  of  a  calf.  It  has  a  large  ugly  mouth,  Hule  ears,  and 
round  full  eves.  Upon  its  back  is  a  perforated  akin,  which  seems  ta 
have  been  designed  for  a  lady's  mantle,  atid  so  contrived  as  either  to 
open  or  shut.  Its  bones  staunch  blood,  and  the  Capuchin  Merolla  da 
Sorrento  has  eaten  of  this  creature  very  frequently.  It  tastes  like 
swine's  flesh;  lives  upon  herbs  growing  by  the  water**  edge,  and 
permits  only  its  human  part  to  be  visible.*  Columbua  himself  is  said 
to  have  seen  three  mermaids  at  once,  with  an  extraordinary  fish,  as 
large  as  a  whale,  which  had  ou  its  neck  a  shell  like  that  of  a  tortoise. 
Its  head,  resembling  u  hogshead,  was  lifted  out  of  the  water.f 

The  paradox  touching  the  Amazons,"  writes  Master  Hartwdl,t 

mentioned  in  this  book,  I  do  hot  see  why  it  should  be  cotmted  t,  pa«* 
radox  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  notion,  considering  how  many  an*> 
tfaors  both  Greek  and  Latin,  both  historiographers  and  cosmographers, 
both  divhie  and  profane,  have  acknowledged  that  notion,  and  the  country 
wherein  it  inhabited."  And  then  the  aforesaid  Master  Hartwell  goea 
on  to  prove  bow  very  probable  the  narration  was  which  we  are  about  to 
detail. 

The  King  Monomotapa,  in  Congo,  maintains  legions  of  warlike 
women,  who  are  the  very  sinews  and  strength  of  his  military  power. 
These  women  bum  their  left  breasts  with  fire,  that  they  may  be  no 
hiudrance  to  them  in  shooting,  after  the  manner,  of  the  ancient  Ama- 
zons ;  and  their  weapons  also  are  bows  and  arrows.  They  are  very 
nimble  and  swift,  lively  and  courageous ;  extremely  expert  as  archers, 
but  especially  venturous  and  resolute  in  battle.  They  enjoy,  by  thfe 
king's  favour,  ciertam  countries  where  they  dwell  by  themselves. 

tiie  worthy  William  Davies,  also,  barber-surgeon  of  London,  who 
quitted  England  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1597,  relates  that  "  Morria 
is  a  small  low  island,  lying  in  the  river  ^  Amazones,  the  highest  part 
of  the  West  Indies.  This  island  is  altogether  inhabited  by  women, 
having  no  man  kind  amongst  them  ;  they  go  altogether  naked,  using 
bows  and  arrows  for  the  killing  their  food.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is 
long,  and  their  breasts  hang  low.  And  whereas  many  here  in  England 
do  imagine  that  they  have  their  right  breast  seared  and  cut  off,  it  is  no 
such  matter  now  :  what  hath  been  in  times  past  I  know  not,"§ — which 
is  a  very  sagacious  observatioti.  He  had  seen  three  score  of  these 
women  shooting  at  fish.  He  had  also  seen  very  good  oysters  and 
muscles  growing  upon  trees,  and  had  eaten  many  a  hundred  of  theiA. 
So  also  did  Obwer  Noore,  a  Dutchman,  in  1665,  in  Guinea.     The 


•  "  Voyage  to  CoDgo/'^PurchM,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

f  «  Life  of  Columbiu  hy  his  Son.'' 

^  *(  A  Report  of  the  Kingdom  of  Congo,  &c.  drawn  out  of  the  writings  and  dis- 
confaes  of  Odoardb  Lopez  ( 1578) ,  a  Poituguese,  by  Philippo^  Pigafetta.  IVaaslatcd 
oat  of  Italian  by  Abraham  Hartwell.*'    See  the  Prefaes. 

§  «  A  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Trarela,  compiled  IroB  the  Library  of  X\tt  Earl 
of  Oxford." 
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trees  bor^  oystem  three  traies  a  year ;  but  he  belieted  that  thej  had 
been  there  *'  since  Noah's  flood,  when 

'  PiBcium  et  sumniB  gehus  hssit  tilmo 
Nota  quat)  a^es  fuerat  coluitibis ;' 

the  fish  forgot  their  way  into  the  sea  again.***  Equally  remarkable 
is  another  met  recorded  by  Master  Davies,  the  barberniurgeon ;  for  at 
Naples  he  saw  the  tomb  of  "  one  Virgil,  a  learned  man." 

Gemelli  Careri  gives  a  singular  instance  of  the  simplicity  of  Taver- 
nier,  a  verj  distinguished  traveller.  **  Some  Frenchmen,"  he  says, 
'*  living  in  Zulfa,  told  me  a  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  Taver- 
nier  about  crabs.  He  was  dining  with  M.  L'Etoile,  and  greatly 
pr»sing  the  savouriness  of  these  crabs,  when  his  host,  pleasant  and  fti- 
csetious  as  he  was,  said  to  him, '  This  is  the  best  season  for  them,  be- 
cause now  they  feed  on  white  mulberries.'  And  observing  the  simpld 
Ta vernier  eager  to  know  how  they  could  eat  mulberries,  and  hbW  they 
could  obtain  them,  ih'  order  to  record  the  circumstance,  he  added, 
'  These  crabs,  at  sun- set,  issue  from  their  holes,  near  the  trees  ;  theii 
climbing  up,  they  devour  mulberries  throughout  the  night,  and  at  day- 
break return  into  the  water.  Wherefore,  the  gardeners  go  during  the 
night  to  shake  the  trees  and  collect  the  crabs,  which  they  carry  for  sale 
into  the  market.*  This  information,  said  in  jest,  was  swallowM  by  Ta- 
vernier,  and  written  down  as  truth,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  other 
persons  as  foolish  as  he.*'t  However  surprising  may  have  been  th^ 
credulity  of  Ta  vernier,  we  think  there  caraiot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  stu- 
prditjr  of  the  joke  practised  upon  him.  His  very  simplicity  ought  t6 
have  protected  him  from  such  witless  inventions;  and  Monsieur 
L'Etoile  would  have  been  well  sentenced  to  the  gripe  of  those  crabs 
directed  on  his  most  sensitive  organ.  But  what  snail  be  said  of  Ge- 
melli Careri,  who  smiles  so  complacently  at  the  simplicity  which  he 
nearly  equals?  of  one  who,  concluding  this  precious  anecdote,  justly  ob- 
serves, '*  Prom  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  other  facts, 
when  in  a  thing  so  improbable  he  demonstrated  himself  so  credulous  ;*' 
and  yet,  at  no  great  distance,  gravely  records  the  following  miracle  ? 

"  Sunday  the  eleventh,  the  prior  of  St.  Augustine  showed  me  a  small 
piece  of  root,  resembling  liquorice,  which,  the  preceding  year,  fell  in 
great  abundance  from  Heaven,  in  the  village  of  Ciase,  in  the  province 
of  Meyrvo.  The  fact  happened  in  this  manner.  There  w^  so  great 
a  dearth  of  provisions  in  all  that  province,  and  especially  in  the  afore- 
said village,  because  of  the  bad  harvest  of  that  year,  that  numbers  died 
from  pure  starvation.  An  honest  woman,  accompanied  by  a  concourse 
of  people,  went  one  day  into  the  country,  and  with  many  tears  im- 
plored the  divine  mercy  not  to  accomplish  their  utter  destruction. 
God,  who  never  fails  us  in  the  time  of  need,  heard  their  just  prayers ; 
and  for  one  whole  day  and  night  caused  to  rain  over  a  space  of  three 
miles,  as  it  were,  a  celestial  manna — this  very  root ;  and  in  such  plenty, 
that  it  rose  three  palms  on  the  ground.  It  was  collected,  and  made 
into  bread  ;  the  king,  and  many  of  his  courtiers  tasted  of  it ;  and  thus 
were  the  famished  multitude  preserved.     I  should  never  have  credited 

.  -'•••■         ■  ■      .   - 

*  Page  $6.  -t  Giro  del  Moado,  Parte  2.  p.  138.     NapoH  1700. 
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it,  (and  I  believe  that  the  reader  will  not  be  persuaded  of  it  at  first,) 
unless  I  had  received  the  attestation  of  all  the  Augustine  monks  \  of 
the  Father  Ella  di  Mons,  a  Carmelite,  and  Bishop  of  Ispahan,  with  all 
the  fathers  of  his  order;  the  Armenian  Bishop  of  Nakcivan;  the  Po- 
lonese  Ambassador,  the  Father  Rector  of  the  Jesuits ;  all  the  Francis- 
cans in  the  service  of  the  King,  and  many  Persian  lords,  who  spoke  to  * 
me  about  it.  1  sent  a  little  piece  to  Naples,  to  the  Counsellor  Amato 
Danio,  my  friend,  in  order  that  he  might  show  it  to  the  curious."* 
Whether  it  be  the  knavery  or  the  simplicity  of  Careri,  the  consequence 
is  much  the  same ;  he  has  recorded  as  true  a  most  atrocious  falsehood. 
He  talks,  also,  of  monkeys,  from  which  the  bezoar  stone  is  procured, 
by  inflicting  a  wound  so  as  to  destroy  them  gradually.  They  sicken 
from  the  wound,  and  generate  the  stone  in  their  intestines,  where  they 
are  found.f 

But  as  we  have  said,  it  is  to  the  missionaries  that  we  are  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  the  extravagant  stories  which  would  seem,  primo  intuitu,  to  be  an 
insult  on  human  reason.  But  human  reason  was  then  blinded  by  the 
meteor  flash  of  fancy,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  beguiled  and  lost,  like  a 
wayward  boy  in  pursuit  of  some  gaudy  insect.  We  know  not  if  Irish  peo- 
ple have  ever  been  reported  to  wear  *^  hoofs  upon  their  heads,"  as  we 
quoted  in  the  beginning  of  our  pages  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  nothing 
told  for  truth  was  ever  more  "  ridiculously  vain  "  than  the  story  which 
we  subjoin.  ^'  Returning  through  the  deserts,'^  says  a  Minorite  Friar, 
one  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  '*  they  came  into  a  certain  country  wherein 
(as  it  was  reported  unto  us  in  the  Emperor's  court  by  certain  clergy- 
men of  Russia  and  others,  who  were  long  time  among  them,  at)d  that 
by  strong  and  steadfast  affirmation)  they  found  certain  monsters  re- 
sembling women,  who  being  asked  by  many  interpreters  where  the 
men  of  that  land  were,  they  answered,  that  whatsoever  women  were 
born  there,  were  endued  with  the  shape  of  mankind,  but  the  males  were 
like  unto  dogs*  And  delaying  the  time  in  that  country,  they  met  with 
the  said  dogs  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  And  in  the  midst  of  sharp 
winter  they  cast  themselves  into  the  water.  Afterward  they  wallowed 
in  the  dust  upon  the  main  land,  and  so  the  dust  being  mingled  with 
water,  was  frozen  to  their  backs ;  and  having  oftentimes  so  done,  the 
ice  being  strongly  frozen  upon  them,  with  great  fury  they  came  to 
fight  against  the  Tartars.  And  when  the  Tartars  threw  their  darts,  or 
shot  their  arrows  among  them,  they  rebounded  back  again  as  if  they 
had  lighted  upon  stones ;  and  the  rest  of  their  weapons  could  by  no 
means  hurt  them.  Howbeit,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  the  Tar- 
tars, and  wounding  some  of  them  with  their  teeth,  and  slaying  others, 
at  length  they  drove  them  out  of  their  countries.  And  thereupon  they 
have  a  proverb  of  the  same  matter,  as  yet  rife  among  them,  which  they 
speak  in  jesting  sort  to  one  another,  '  My  father,  or  my  brother,  was 
slain  of  dogs.'  The  women  which  they  took  they  brought  into  their 
own  country,  who  remained  there  till  their  dying  day.":{ 


*  Giro  del  Mondo,  Parte  2.  p.  100. 

"t*  Ibid.  Parte  3.  p.  346.  The  bezoar  is  supposed  to  be  an  animal  concretion, 
but  not  produced  by  wounds  and  blood. 

X  *'  Voyage  de  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpini  unto  the  North  East  parts  of  the 
World,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1246,*'— Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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•  Father  MeroUa  likewise^  from  whose  veracious  chronicle  we  have 
before  quoted,  rehttes,  m  his  *^  Voyage  to  Congo,"  that  the  supersti- 
tioos  inhabitants  were  persuaded  that  no  rain  fell  during  the  ordinary 
season,  because  the  Fathers  of  the  Con^>ent  of  Sogno  had  built  an 
apartment  two  stories  high.     One  of  the  order  was  fired  with  indig- 
nation at  this  atrociouanthought,  and  reproached  them  vehemently  for 
their  unwarrantable  folly.     ''  Make  a  devout  procession,"  said  he,  **  to 
our  lady  of  Pinda  ;  I  assure  you  God  will  relieve  your  wants.     So  they 
didy  and  so  it  fell  out ;  the  earth  being  soaked  with  rain,  the  house 
(which  had  been  supposed  to  prevent  it)  remaining  untouched,  and  the 
people  satisfied.     Since  then  they  have  used  this  in  time  of  distress, 
and  it  has  happened  they  have  gone  from  the  Banza  with  fair  weather, 
and  returned  well  soaked  from  Pinda."*     Father  Merolla  was  beset  by 
a  witch,  and  **  it  seems  their  custom  is,  that  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
bewitch  any  one  mortally,  they  put  a  certain  herb  or  plant  into  a  hole 
they  have  dug,  which  as  it  perishes  and  decays,  so  the  vigour  and 
spirits  of  the  persdn  they  have  a  design  upon  will  fail  and  decay.     I 
proposed  to  myself  to  spend  my  time  in  bapUzing  till  the  watermen 
that  belonged  to  my  boat  returned  to  me ;  but  it  so  happened  that  I 
had  done  all  that  I  bad  to  do  before  any  one  of  them  catae.  I  then  went 
down  to  the  river-side,  a  little  way  distant,  whither  the  witch  followed 
me.     When  I  had  gone  down  thrice,  endeavouring  all  along  to  avoid  her, 
and  finding  I  could  not,  I  sat  me  down  by  the  water-side  in  expectation  of 
the  watermen's  coming.  This  the  hag  perceiving,  she  likewise  squat  her- 
self dowjn  over  against  me.  The  people  being  curious  to  know  what  would 
be  the  event  of  this  contest,  had  hid  themselves  in  an  adjoining  field  of 
millet,  which  grew  about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high,  which  I  knew  no- 
thing of.     Whilst  I  was  thus  sitting,  and  observing  that  vile  wretch  so 
near  me,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  *  M ulier 
nequam  plaga  mortis :  a  wicked  woman  is  a  deadly  wound.'      Then  I 
addressed  myself  to  God,  saying,  'O  Lord,  the  cause  is  thine,  thy  ho- 
nour lies  at  the  stake,  and  so  much  the  rather,  by  reason  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  are  but  very  little  acquainted  with  thee.  As  for  me, 
I  am  but  a  poor  worm  in  respect  of  thy  majesty.     Do  thou  work  in  me, 
for  without  thee  I  can  do  nothing.'     This  said,  I  commanded  her  once 
more,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  be 
gone,  and  withal  blowing  gently  towards  her,  she  all  of  a  sudden,  giv- 
ing three  leaps,  and  howling  thrice,  fied  away  in  a  trice.     The  swiftness 
of  her  motions  was  so  extraordinary  that  they  were  wondered  at  by  all 
that  saw  them,  and  thought  impossible  to  be  performed  by  any  human 
power.     When  the  wretch  began  to  fiy,  the  people  came  forth  of  their 
holes,  and  running  after  her,  with  several  reproachful  exclamations, 
cried  out,  *  The  devil  is  fled  and  the  priest  not  moved  :  the  devil  take 
all  witches  and  witchcraft !'     I  being  surprised  at  hearing  of  so  great  a 
niunber  of  voices  in  my  favour,  gave  immediate  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  things,  and  more  especially  when  I  heard  them  cry 
farther,  *  God  prosper  Christianity !     God  prosper  Christianity !'  "f  * 

To  extract  all  the  absurd  tales  which  ancient  travels  have  recorded 
as  true,  would  be  to  fill  volumes ;  would  be  to  open  a  useless  inunda- 

•  Voyage  to  Congo,  by  Father  J.  Merolla  da  Sorrento,  p.  680. 
t  ll}td.  p.  734. 
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liaa  of  folly  iipou  the  worl^.  .T1mh*&  b  not  a  book  of  the  ptriodir  to 
which  we  refer,  without  them ;  and  when  the  quetCion  presents  itadf 
rektite  to  the  de^ee  of  faith,  which  such  details  mtist  necessarily  have 
extorted,  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  and  scarcely  can  repress  contempt. 
But  the  times,  as  we  have  shown^  were  predisposed  to  receive  them ; 
predisposed,  by  common  pursuits,  and  common  fancies,  to  admit  all 
possible  which  human  imagination  could  conceive.  There  were  scep- 
tics, ho  doubt ;  there  were  those  who^e  minds,  advanced  beyond  theage» 
looked  down  with  pity  or  with  scorn  upon'  the  trammelled  slaveys  of 
fimtasy,  and  felt  thehr  own  strength  gigandc,  in  observing  the  compa- 
rative weakness  of  the  hour*  But  they  must  always  have  been  few» 
They  ^ho  can  abandon  the  prejudices  of  their  age  always  will  be  few  ; 
and  when  the  ''  Rare  Travels  of  Job  Hortop  ;"*  the  "  Historical  Treatise 
of  Noah's  Travels  into  Europe  ;"t  the  ''  Voyages  and  Travels"  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville,^  of  John  Webbe,§  and  Ferdinand  Mendez  PintD,{| 
could  find  &ith  and  purchasers,  however  circumscribed,  we  must 
imagine  that  there -were  gulls  of  no  ordinary  calibre. 

But  as  civilixadon  proceeded,  people  naturally  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  believing  fictions  so  absurd,  and  anomalies  so  unmeaning  and  barba- 
rous. The  human  intellect,  was  rising  into  manhood,  and  at  last,  but 
not  till  late,  learned  to  ridicule  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  The  conse- 
quences, however,  of  this  recoil  were  such  ha  invariably  accompany  ex- 
tremes. Readers  were  no  longer  **  courteous,"  or  **  gentle ;"  and  poor 
Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  were  doomed  to  hold  ah  elevated  situation  by  the 
•aide  of  Mande?ille  and  Pinto.  Then,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  reject  ma- 
nifest impossibilities :  from  believing  too  much,  the  world  were  deter- 
mined to  believe  too  little,  and  arbitrarily  set  down  as  falsehood  what  a 
slight  d^ree  of  investigation  might  have  convinced  them  was  the  truth. 
And  if,  as  it  has  been  well  obw^ved  by  Aristotle,  men  will  sometimes  forge 
probabilities,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  many  improbabilities  frequently  tupi 
out  to  be  true.  But  how  far  our  faith  ought  to  be  surrendered,  where 
the.  authority  is  not  clearly  indisputable,  may  admit  of  much  question. 
Were  not  the  task  tod  invidious,  we  could  point  out  various  travels  of 
the  present  day,  that  do  not  stand  beyond  suspicion,  though  an  obvious 
necessity  may  have  constrained  the  traveller  to  greater  caution  than  of 
yore.  Readers  still  love  the  marvellous,'  though  they  are  less  easily  de^ 
oeived  ;  traveUers  are  still- credulous,  still  prompt  to  administer  foodfcHr 
marvel,  though  they  follow  no  longer  the  adventurous  career  of  the  bold 
Baron  Munchausen.  Even  the  well-meuung  and  judicious  are  fre* 
quently  given  to  exaggeration  and  error ;  have  frequently  (to  use  the 
words  of  Ben  Jonson)  "  been  so  cheated  with  false  relations  i' their  time. 


*  Anno  1595;  f  ^»do  l€07.  t  Anno  1540. 

§  Addo1590.  WebbeMtsoat  with  sayinif,  '*l4o  protest,  tbat  in  this  hooke 
there  is  nothing  mentioned  or  expressed  but  that  vhich  is  truth,  and  what  mine 
own^  eyes  have  perfectly  seene." ' 

.  it  In  the  dedication  of  an  lEnglish  translation  of  this  work  by  Henry  Cogxn 
(1663)  to  the  Earl  of  dtraflbrd,  the  dedicator  says,  '*  Purchas,  a  writer  of  g^ 
credit  heve  in  England,  gi^es  this  testimony  of  my  author :  that  no  man  befoK  him,, 
to  his  knowledge,  hath  spoken  so  much,  and  so  truly,  of  those  Oriental  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  so  HttYe  known  to  us,  ss  he  hath  done."  Henry  Cogan  then  en- 
ters upon  an  *'  Apologetical  Defence  of  Pinto,  by  citatiooa  from  authors  who  hare 
also  mentioned  some  of  his  most  extraragant  assertions.  Yet  this  Pinto  is  now 
best  known  as  a  proverbial  liar/' 
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'■8  to  hm*  fbimd  it  a  fer  harder  thing  to  eorreei  iAmr  books  than  oolkitt 
them/'  And  the  simplicity  which  '^tets  jou  down  how  many  eandlM 
there  are  i'th'  roome  lighted,  to  a  snaff  precisely,"  will  aa  necessarily 
outstep  the  boinids  of  veracity,  tbongh  with  every  disposition  to  be  ex- 
act, as  the  hardy  meodaciousness, which  asserts  impossibilities,  and 
defies  public  reproof.  Hence  the  feader  and  the  writer  should  be 
equally  on  their  guard ;  the  reader  careful  not  to  form  a  hasty  judgment, 
and  the  writer  jealous  lest  bia  judgment  fall  asleep.  Tbere  should  be 
some  confidence^  and  some  caution ;  and  on  both  sides  an  abhorrence  of 
deceit.  Travetters'  Tales  wotild  then  be  no  longer  Traoeliers*  lic€na€$f 
nor  would  men  strive  to  awake  an  interest  by  unworthy  arts.  But  alat ! 
this  is  too  much  to  require  of  the  iinaginative  I  too  mudi  to  expect  from 
the  frail !  **  The  busy,  meddling  fiend  "  will  b^  beaten  away  only  to 
return ;  human  vanity  will  stiH  magnify  its  own  importance,  and  exag- 
gerate its  own  virtue..  The  tale  **  quorum  pars  magna  fui"  will  st^l 
form  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion,  and  draw  with  it,  insensibly, 
all  its  deleterious  properties.  Men  may  grow  wiser,  bat  they  will  stUl 
be  men ! 
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Momittg  — Evening. 

■ 

Thb  son  certainly  does  not  seem  to  rise  in  London  as  it  does  in  tbe 
eountry,  unless  it  be  at  'Midsummer,  when  he  appears  aboMt  the  ttn^ 
the  kitchen-fires  are  extinguishinff,  and  the  late-sitting  inhabitants  a«e 
betaking  themselves  to  rest,  light  breaks  indeed  over  the  enormoiits 
maas  of  houses,  but  there  is  no  brilliant  Aurora,  no  dewy  freshness 
about  it.  The  day  comes  heavily  '<  in  dquds,*'  the  sun  is  shorn  of  his 
beams,  and  all  the  glories  of  a  country,  mom  are  wanting.  The  watcb- 
.men  have  of  late  years  omitted  to  cry  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
dose-curtained  bed-roam  tells  no  tale  of  the  risen  sun  :  all  is  artificial 
life,  the  time-piece  alone  reflating  the  g^tting-up  of  the  Londoner^  aivd 
his  descent  to  the  breakfast^tahle  and  morning  newspaper.  The  earliest 
cry  is  that  of  the  miserable  chimney-sweeper,  shivering  along  the  chijLl 
atreets,  with  an  empty  stomach,  in  aearch  of  his  gloomy  employment. 
No  noise  of  carriages  assails  the  ear,  for  they  are  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  later  day.  The  railkwoman  passes  with  her  shrul  cry  and  h^r 
sturdy  step,  her  overflowing  pails  rarely  of  genuine  worth,  and  her 
Welsh  countenance  bespeaking  her  peculiar  caste,  and  the  great  hardj- 
oeas  of  her  constitution.  Her  temperance,  and  her  entire  difference  of 
ph3rsiognomy  and  accent*  prevent  .her  being  mistaken  for  a  sister  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  whose  professional  ayocations,  too,  are  generally  of  ai^- 
other  order ;  die  Irish  being,  for  the  most  part,  barrow  or  washer-women. 
The  domestic  servants,  half  asleep,  may  be  heard  at  the  late  hour  of 
eijgfht  o'dock,  even  in  the  summer,  descending  the  stairs  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house, to  dean  the  rooms  and  kindle  the  fires ;  else  all  wjthin  doors 
is  wrapped  in  curtained  atillneas. 

In  the  atreets,  denuded  of  a  bu&y  population,  a  lofty-laden  cart  m^^ 
be  seen,  dragging  along  its  heavy  burthen  of  garden-produce  to  some 
of  ^e  great  marketa.  Here  and  there^  a  straffgling,  staggering  drunk- 
ard takes  his  tortuous  course  to  the  bed,  if  he  possess  onci  on  whiq^ 
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his  fevered  brow  may  tepoie  in  almost  apoplectic  sleep.  The  jouroey- 
man  mechanic,  yawning,  proceeds  to  his  place  of  daily  labour  ;  and  t\\e 
mack-covered  scavenger  is  cleaning  away  the  pitchy  filth  of  the  preced- 
ing day  from  the  almost  deserted  pavement.  Here  and  there,  the  slip- 
shod apprentice  appears  at  his  master's  door,  opening  the  shop-windows, 
or  preparing  for  the  business  of  the  risen  day  by  cleaning  the  glass, 
and  exhibiting  in  peat  array  the  goods  which  are  designed  for  entrap- 
ping the  eye  of  the  passenger,  labelled  to  deceive,  or  priced  to  decoy  a 
customer  by  their  surpassing  cheapness.  The  dapper  servant-girl,  with 
the  slumber  of  the  preceding  night  upon  her  eyes,  is  sweeping  the  steps 
at  the  door^  coquetting  with  the  footman  in  the  next  area,  or  looking 
vacantly  up  and  dowQ  the  street,  ieamog  upon  her  besom,  and  think- 
ing,- mayhap,  of  some  far-off  lover* 

Such  is  *^  Morning  in  London,"  as  it  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  as  it  is  most  obvious  to  the. senses ;  but  morning  carries  with  it  to 
thousands  of  bosoms  there,  on  every  rising  sun,  a  very  different  aspect. 
How  many  are  there  who  meet  it  with  unclosed  eyes,  whom  care  and 
misery  have  made  sleepless,  or  who  see  with  its  return  the  last  dawnic^ 
of  cherished  hope  expire !  It  is  the  last  mom  that  the  man  of  business 
will  be  in  odour  with  the  world ;  in  a  few  hours  he  must  meet  his  cre- 
ditors, and  his  ruin  will  be  declared.  It  is  the  morning  when  the  crimi- 
nal must  die.  It  is  the  period  when  happiness  will  take  leave  of  a 
thousand  bosoms,  and  the  remainder  of  life's  journey  be  travelled  over, 
serrated  with  furrows,  and  broken  up  by  misery.  It  is  the  day-spring 
of  hope  to  many,  who  have  eagerly  looked  forward  to  its  dawning  a 
long  time  previously.  New  projects  await  exeeudoo  by  the  man  of 
successful  enterprise ;  and  the  business  ai  the  day,  displacing  sleep  and 
spurring  the  sides  of  his  intent,  as  he  leaves  his  bed,  awakens  a  thou- 
sand new  schemes.  To-day,  the  virgin  will  be  the  bride ;  the  heir 
come  to  his  possessions ;  the  ambitious  man  revel  in  the  fruition  of  his 
desires,  and  the  gay  and  giddy  enjoy  new  pleasures.  Yet^  of  all  these, 
ere  a  few  hours,  many  will  be  disappointed,  and  many  who  rejoiced  at 
the  morn,  before  evening  arrives,  will  be  silent  in  their  last,  long  sleep ! 

But  this  is  getting'serious*  Hogarth  has  given  a  capital  delineation 
of  *^  Morning  in  London,"  which  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  his  pictures  ; 
but  then  it  is  satirical.  Swift,  too,  has  touched  upon  it.  The  cries, 
which  are  heard  in  this  part  of  the  day  in  rapid  multiplicity,  have 
long  formed  a  distinguishing  character  of  London  with  country  people. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  not  easily  understood,  except  by  the  practised 
ear.  They  differ  according  to  the  season,  and  the  various  wares  that 
happen  to  be  in  fashion ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  set  to  music. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  a  solitary  hawker  of  wares 
sing  his  goods  in  musical  cadence ;  but  then  he  happens  to  be  one  of 
ten  thousand  whose  voices  are  any  thing  but  harmonious.  In  ancient 
times^  it  is  probable,  they  were  drawled  out  with  a  nicer  attention  to 
what  was  supposed  to  be  harmony.  The  goods  thus  sold  at  different 
times,  or  the  **  cries  of  the  city,'^  are  curious,  in  showing  the  changes  of 
the  fashions.  At  one  period,  '^  rosemary  and  bays ;"  '^  maribones ! 
maid's  maribones  !'*  "  fine  felt  hats  and  spectacles  ;**  **  mats  for  beds ;" 
"  small  coal,  a  penny  a  peck ;"  "  handkerchief  buttons ;"  **  hot  sheep's 
feet ;"  "  a  tanker-bearer,'^  &c.  &c.  mingled  with  many  of  those  at  pre- 
«ent  heard  in  the  streets  during  the  morning. 
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The  numerous  stage-coaches,  which  pour  into  London  early  in  the 
day,  assist  to  distinguish  the  hour.  The  mails  and  night-coaches,  al- 
most numberless,  as  the  watchtnen  retire,  mark  not  only  the  period  of 
the  day,  but  remind  the  beholder  of  the  vast  intercourse  of  the  country 
with  the  metropolis.  In  1662,  there  were  only  six  stage-coaches  in 
constant  employ  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  they  were  greatly 
opposed  by  the  lovers  of  ancient  usages,  who  wrote  against  their  use, 
prophesied  the  ruin  they  would  occasion;  and  one  writer*  said  respect- 
ing them,  as  a  great  objection  to  their  introduction,  "  Those  stage- 
coaches make  gentlemen  come  to  London  on  very  small- occasion, 
which,  otherwise,  they  would  not  do  but  upon  urgent  necessity ; 
nay,  the  eonvenience  of  the  passage  makes  their  wives  oflen  come  up, 
who,  rather  than  come  such  long  journeys  on  horseback,  would  stay  at 
home.  Here,  when  they  have  come  to  town,  they  must  presently  be 
in  the  mode,  get  fine  clothes,  go  to  plays  and  treats,  and  by  these 
means  get  such  a  habit  of  idleness  and  love  of  pleasure,  that  they  are 
wrong  ever  after."  How  this  poor  man's  hair  would  have  stood  on 
end,  could  he  have  watched  for  half  a  day  from  the  top  of  the  new  tri- 
umphal arch  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  entrance  of  the  hundreds  of  the 
dangerous  vehicles  that  pass  in  that  space  of  time !  How  would  he  have 
grieved  over  the  ruin  that  must  inevitably  follow  such  portentous 
innovations! 

In  the  morning  the  merchant,  whose  accumulations  have  enabled  him 
to  take  a  house  at  the  west  end  of  town,  or  (if  he  be  a  Quaker,  or  a 
little  straight-laced  in  religion,)  at  Camberwell,  may  be  seen,  neatly 
and  trimly  dressed,  driving  his  one-horse  chaise  to  his  city  counting- 
house,  over  which  his  frugal  fathers  lived  content  with  honest  gains. 
There  was  then  no  Stock  Exchange.  The  counting-house  and  the  rooms 
of  the  paternal  dwelling,  (now  converted  into  warehouses,)  were  then 
wont,  at  the  early  hour  of  seven  o'clock,  to  witness  the  wholesome  break- 
fast with  its  ponderous  cold  chine.  The  various  stages  come  in  loaded 
with  the  inmates  of  the  city  warehouses  and  their  employes  ;  a  vast  mass 
through  every  avenue  of  London  flocks  to  the  rendezvous  of  bustle  and 
toil,  accumulates  round  the  Exchange,  and  for  some  hours  afterwards 
changes  the  late  scanty-peopled  Cornhill  into  a  hive  of  busy  industry. 
The  immense  weight  of  mercantile  affairs  transacted  in  the  day  is  gene- 
rally completed  in  the  morning,  and  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  admirable  method  which  habit  has  introduced.  But  while  com- 
merce and  traffic  have  not  neglected  the  more  precious  part  of  the  day 
for  their  concerns,  the  west  end  of  the  town  has  almost  ceased  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  such  a  portion  of  time  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Formerly,  even  Parliament  met  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
To  meet  as  late  as  ten  was  deemed  a  corruption  of  manners,  and  a  de^ 
bate  prolonged  until  four  in  the  afternoon  was  deemed  a  most  extraor- 
dinary thing,  and  one  which  could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  it  had  not 
involved  in  its  important  issue  t^e  question  of  a  monarch's  crown  and  a 
nation's  liberty.     How  times  are  changed  ! 

But  the  hot  water  has  been  brought  up,  the  operation  of  shaving  has 
been  gone  through ;  let  us  descend  to  the  break  faster  oom,  which  in 
L<^don  differs  from  the  country,  in  many  and  various  arrangements. 


♦  Joha  Cresscv,  of  the  Cbarterlioase. 
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l^f.  m  aoM  more  th«D  the  introdi^dpn  of  (he  monuiig  iievs]^p6r, 
i|ritl)ou(  wluch  bre^k&st  would  be  imperfect,  ^d  the  etodf  of  kDpw^ 
ledge  required  tbreughout  the  day  be  found  lameotably  deficient. 
There  is  nothing  more  wouderful,  nothing  that  sets  in  a  higher  light  the 
power  of  man's  intellect  and  industry,  th^  the  production  of  a  da^y 
morning  newspaper  at  the  hour  of  breakfast.  Custom  makes  it  a 
thing  too  familiar  to  many  to  be  wondered  at;  they  who  do  not  think  or 
jeason  (and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  anH>ug  mankind  ^re  of  this 
stamp)  may  judge  lightly  of  it,  hut  not  so  those  who  are  aci^ustomed  to 
reflection.  In  the  "  Timep/'  for  ez^ample,  are  renewed  every  day  the 
pages  of  a  elpsely-printed  volume.  Ipteliigence  from  all  par^s  of  the 
world,  the  wants,  the  virtues,  the  crimes,  5iq  luxuries,  the  miseries  of 
society  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  are  displayed  there,  and  universal 
man  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  one  focus,  There  is  in  such  a  print- 
ed sheet,  a  per.feet  map  of  society,  on  which  npay  be  found  laid  dowo 
every  hue  which  tinges  the  motley  civilisation  of  the  cpuntry  and  age* 
Were  a  man  bani^h^  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  Atlantic,  with. such.  • 
newspaper  reaching  him,  he  would  not  lose  his  knowledge  of  the  a$um 
and  business,  6f  tl^  manners  and  politics,  of  his  native  land^  bu^  would 
progress  with  them.  A  newspaper  of  this  species  brings  the  individuala 
of  a  country,  no  matter  how  scattered,,  into  one  centre ;  it  con^binea 
and  keeps  fixed  to  the  land  of  their  birth  the  affections  of  wanderii^ 
thousands ;  k  carries  over  the  world  the  glory  and  greatness  of  ithe 
(Country  whence  it  emanates,  in  its  very  forin  and  outline ;  it  is,  in  short, 
ihe  representative  of  national  intellect,  and  the  great  vehicle  of  general 
knowledge.  The  wet  morning  newspaper  is  the  great  glory  of  a  Lou- 
don  breidEfaatHtfble;  and  its  reading,  seasoned  with  highly-flavoured 
bohea,  is  one  of  those  things  which  gives  the  sooty  atlnosphere  of  d^ 
metropolis  an  advantage '  which  the  glorious  fireshness  of  a  country 
noorning  can  scarcely  outrival.  The  advertisements  are  indispensable 
to  sellers  and  purchasers,  and  evj/dn  match-making  advertisements  afford 
amusement.  Newspapers  are  not  of  older  date  than  Charles  I.  though 
it  appears  Cromwell  made  the  most  effective  use  of  them.  His  peoer 
trating  mind  saw  how  well  they  might  be  made  to  turn  to  aocoumt 
in  his  service,  and  disdained  not  their  aid.  The  ibllowing  forms  a  cur 
rious  contrast  to  a  modern  teacher's  advertisement.  ^'  About  forty 
miles  from  London  is  a  schoolmaster  has  had  suqh  Stuccess  with  boya, 
as  there  are  almost  forty  ministers  that  were  l^is  scholars.  His  wife 
also  teaches  girls  lace*making,  plain  worjc,  raising  paste,  aances,  and 
cookery,  to  the  degree  of  exactness.  Her  price  is  ten  pounds  o^r  elevet^ 
the  year,  with  a  pair  qt  sheets  and  qne  spoon,  to  be  returned  if  der 
sired.  Coaches  and  other  conveniences  pass  every  da^,  vf  ithin  half  n  mile 
of  the  house ;  and  it  is  but  an  easy  day's  journey  to  or  from  London*^ 
1691. 

But  we  make  a  digression  from  our  subject.  If  the  morning  star  is 
rarely  seen  in  London,. i^pmI  day  comes  on  in  clouds  heavily,  it  briuga 
with  it  all  the  enjoyments  of  artificial  life,  all  the  improaeipeDts  whidi 
the  intellect  of  man  has  accumulated  from  the  experience  of  ages,  to  ren- 
,  der  life  agreeable.  The. picture  gallery,  the  concert,  the  promenade-*-^ 
the  first  of  intellectual  enjoyments  await  a  London  morning.  .Refin€^- 
ment  spreads  before  the  Londoner  all  the  elegance  of  her  charms,  and 
wheta  the  appetite  by  the  new  forms  she  puts  on  ;  fashion  attracts,  gay 
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dqaipages  glide  along,  as  tbe  morung  call,  and.  the  excbange  of  names 
on  tile  gfazed  pasteboard,  givie  an  opportunity  for  compliment^  uid  the 
pleasant,  though  perhaps- too  insincere,  addresses  of  conventional  politB- 
Bess* 

'  •  Next  comes  evening.  Thousands  of  lamps,  in  long  chains  of  fire» 
stretch  away  to  enormous  distances.  The  display  of  the  shops,  lighted 
Up  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  filled  with  valuable  merchandise,  which, 
fo  decoy  the  customer,  are  rendered  oftentimes  more  brilliant  by  the 
reflection  of  numerous  mirrors,  is  most  striking  in  effect.  The  streets 
are  thronged  with  people,  and  thousands  of  elegant  equipages  roU 
along  to  the  appointed  dinner-hour  party,  or  to-  listen  to  the  strains  of 
Pasta.  The  night-watch,  too,  is  going  on,  headed  by  some  modem 
Dogberry;  two  and  two. they  set  out  for  their  beat  from  the  parish 
watth-house,  well-coated,  lanterned,  and  cudgelled  ;  big  with  their 
brief  authority,  and  full  of  ferocious  determination  to  keep  the  King's 
peace  among  all  peaceable  persons,  but  to  avoid  hard  blows,  and  not  to 
sfee'  a  nightly  depredator  if  he  **  c«me  down"  to  them  hlindaomely. 
Their  rattles^which  succeeded  the  horns  anciently  carried  by  watch- 
men to  obtain  assistance  or  raise  an  alarm — proudly  slung  over  their 
shoulders ;  formidable  to  friends,  valiant  only  where  cause  of  fear  is 
not;  and  sage  in  their  knowledge,  and  firm  in  their  own  interpretation, 
of  uight^constable  law,  they  go  to  protect  what  needs  not  their  pro*- 
tection,  and  to  neglect  all' that  craves  it  in  sober  earnest. 

The  evening,  when  the  bustle  of  business  is  over  with  tlie  tradesman,/ 
is  the  time  when  he  seeks  that  relaxation  which  he  imagines  is  necea« 
sary  after  the  fatigues  Of  the  day.  This  unbending  from  the  sober 
dttties'  of  life,  too  often  consists  in  attending  the  smoking-room,  and 
breathing  an  atmosphere  little  calculated  to  repair  the  effects  of  labour. 
The  home  is  exchanged  for  the  glass  of  ale  and  dish  of  politics,  and 
bed  follows  before  the  noon  of  night.  It  is  to  this  practice  of  (miscalled) 
'*  rscreation"  after  daily  labour,  that  so  many  bloated  and  apoplectic  per- 
sons are  found  in  one  class  of  citizens.  •  The  habits  of  the  London 
tradesman  are,  after  all,  sedentary  ;  and  active  exercise  should  consti- 
tute the  counteracting  resource  to  keep  him  in  health,  not  fat  ale  and 
the  fumes  of  tobacco.  In  the  evening,  every  coffee-house  and  ale-shop 
is  filled  with  those Vhose  constitutions,  are  too  inflamnnatory  already, 
and  who  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  by  these  miscalled  enjoyments. 
In.  this  respect,  the  higher  orders  manage  better.  The  dance,  even  in  a 
crowded  ball-room,  affords  strong  exercise,  and  is,  beyond  all  compa-  ~ 
riaon,  more  beneficial  to  the  constitution* 

The  theatres,  which  used  to  hold  out  so  much  attraction  on  a  London 
evening,  have  lately  fallen  off;  but  they  may  still  be  seen  with  the  use- 
less parade  of  a  military  guard,  and  the  officious  link-boys  receiving 
their  quota  of  the  auditors  on  the  shut  of  day.  It  is  incredible  bow 
muchr  of  vice  is  attached  to  the  evening  public  entertainments  of  this 
most  religious  nation.  Our  theatres  are  thronged  with  degraded  wo- 
men, and  the  streets  filled  by  them  in  a.  way  seen*  in  na  other  capital  in 
Europe.  While  masquerades  in  private-houses  are  deemed  immoral — 
where,  in  fact,  they  might  be  made  to  constitute  a  very  rational  amuse- 
ment— public  masquerades,  are  permitted,  which  are  followed  by  the  low 
and  infamous  ooty,^ where  unblu&hing  prostitution  leads  the  van,  and 
thenkoat  profligate  of  the  other  sex  congregate..    In  these  places,  boxes 
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are  let  out  to  penonsy  many  of  them  pretending  to  respectability,  who 
go' to  see  only  and  to  contemplate  the  scene  of  profligacy.  What  effect 
sUch  sights  and  characters  must  have  upon  those  who  only  go  as  spec- 
tatorsy  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  Accustomed  to  contemplate  infamy  with 
horror,  a^  repetition  of  the  sight  lessens  the  disgust  felt,  until  at  last  it'  is 
tolerated,  and  ultimately  puts  on  even  an  agreeable  aspect. 

On  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  London,  with  the  additional  splendour 
of  its  gas^amps,  (that  is,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  tolerably  free 
from  clouds,  which  is  not  often  the  case,)  and  the  moving  crowds  in 
the  streets,  presents  a  very  charming  aspect.  Regent-street,  in  particu- 
lar, with  its  different-fronted  edifices,  and  its  ample  breadth  of  pave- 
ment, seems  almost  a  fairy  scene.  Such  a  street,  in  a  milder  and  more 
agreeable  climate,  where  night  might  be  enjoyed  with  safety,  would  be 
deemed  one  of  the  most  charming  promenades  in  the  world ;  its  fame 
would  be  sounded  &r  and  near.  As  it  is^  the  *^  comeatability  beauty" 
of  the  thing — to  use  a  phrase  of  Peter  Pindar's-'prevents  that  admira- 
tion, to  which,  as  a  moonlight  promenade,  it  is  justly  entitled.  We  are 
accustomed  to  take  little  pleasure  in  those  things  which  are  most  within 
our  reach,  however  worthy  they  may  be  in  themselves. 

I  fear  the  reader  is  by  this  time  heartily  tired  of  a  London  ^^  Morning 
and  Evening,"  but  my  design  is  only  to  catch  the  general  features  of 
things,  and  not  to  go  into  particulars  ;  there  is  a  vast  field  open,  one  so 
large  that  the  labour  of  a  life  would  not  be  adequate  to  view  all  it  con- 
tains, much  less  to  describe  its  infinity  of  objects.  London  is  itself  a 
phenomenon  in  size  and  wealth,  with  its  million  and  quarter  of  people. 
Whether  so  vast  a  capital  be  beneficial  or  not  to  an  empire  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  whence  the  country  must  take  its  tone,  corrupt  or 
otherwise,  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  solve ;  but  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed,  that  no  modern  nation  of  the  earth  but  England 
will  leave  behind  in  its  decay  a  city  of  such  vastness,  connected  with 
associations  of  greater  import,  or  recollections  more  proudly  linked  with 
the  destinies  of  universal  man. 
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The  human  body^  under  the  excitement  of  a  severe  fever,  is  typical  of  the 
condition  of  this  empire  during  the  late  contest.  Every  branch  of  industry 
was  unnaturally  exerted ;  and  those  who  gained'  largely  by  the  fever  of 
the  body  politic,  are  surprised  that  they  cannot  now  make  profits  as  rapidly 
as  they  did  when  the  unparalleled  events  that  the  war  gave  rise  to  were  in 
progress^  The  ship-owner  considers  himself  oppressed,  because  he  cannot 
make  so  large  an  income  from  his  trade  as  at  the  time  when  the  Government 
was  almost  constantly  in  the  market  hiring  transports,  and  when  the  delays 
attendant  upon  convoys  rendered  a  double  complement  of  vessels  necessary 
for  the  conveyance  of  freight  to  and  fi^m  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
land-owner  deems  protection  essentially  necessary  to  his  interest,  to  enable 
him  to  keep  up  his  rents  at  the  point  they  had  attained  when  Great  Britain 
was,  tn  fact^  the  ark  of  the  world,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations 
rushed  to  save  themselves  from  the  political  inundations  which  swept  away, 
in  a  greater  or  less  dep^ree,  all  the  institutions  of  their  respective  countries. 
At  that  period,  the  British  empire  was  the  ouly  point  of  safety. '  An  influx  of 
strangers  was  Uie  consequence,  which,  with  other  clreamstanc^,  brought  the 
produce  of  the  land  so  readily  inU^  demand,  as  to  render  the  rents  of  land- 
owners' and  the  profits  of  landnolders  inordinate  ;  and  althtotigh  the  country  is 
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now  ap|»hkachiBg  a  Bound  and  natutal  course  of  policj,  and  passifig  tbroi^Hi 
the  crucible  of  improvementy  yet  those  who  have  gamed  advantage  by  the 
war^  and  have  been  basking  in  the  sundiine  of  the  artificial  system  that  ema-* 
nated  from  it>  with  a  long  series  of  mischief  occasioned  by  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, will  pertinaciously  resist  to  the  last  every  effort  at  change.  Notwith- 
standing all  circumstances  have  altered  around  them^  they  have  vainly  hoped 
to  pursue  their  course  without  a  deviation  ;  and  the  nearer  the  change  from 
narrow  policy  to  leading  principles  approaches  them»  the  more  restless  they 
become.  IViiatever  are  the  failings  of  the  present  generation,  taking  things 
for  granted  is  not  one  of  th'em.  Unfortunately  for  those  who  are  stickling 
for  exclusion,  and  urging  the  Grovernment  to  pursue  a  false  policy  for  the 
temporary  benefit  of  uie  few^  as  they  vainly  ima^ne;^  to  the  destruction  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole ;  an  inquiring  spirit  is  abroad  that  exposes 
the  objects  of  self-interest.  Deceptive  plausibility  and  distorted  facts  will 
aot  now  be  borne  with,  the  country  will  think  for  itself;  and  if  the  Cabinet 
were  iesa  inclined,  than  we  believe  it  is,  to  apply  a  vigorous  attempt  at  reuo* 
Yation  towards  the  national  relations,  Uie  current  of  opinion  is  too  strong  in 
its  favour  for  such  renovation  to  be  neglected.  In  some  instances  it  is  pro- 
oeeding,  in  others  it  must  be  actively  and  honestly  commenced. 

lliese  general  remarks  apply  to  the  West  India  question  as  closely  as  to 
any  other  ;  and  as  that  Question  is  under  our  present  consideration,  we  shall 
advert  to  it  without  farther  preliminary  comment.  In  all  the  dianges  that 
are  taking  place,  considerable  irritation  very  naturally  prevails,  rersons 
who  have  been  protected  under  restrictive  enactments  imagine,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  must  be  cruelly  dealt  by,  when  especial  interference  in 
their  favour  is  in  any  degree  withdrawn,  and  the  public  (which  is  a  party 
nnifmnly  foitgottieD.  on  all  these  occasions  by  those  who  are  the  loudest  in 
defending  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  rights)  is  about  to  be  admitted 
upon  something  like  oqual  terms  into  any  commercial  transaction  it  may  haye 
Mea.excluded  from.  The  remark  may  appear  extraordinary  to  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  the  cemMunity,  but  it  is  no  less  true  on  that  account,  that  Englidi 
legislation,  until  within  these  very  few  years,  in  all  affairs  of  tiade,  has  pur- 
smed  a  course  that  has  re^^arly  led  to  the  result  of  serving  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  manv — of  bolstering  up  individual  interests  to  the  neglect  of 
^e  great  interest  of  the  nation ;  and  in  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  the  most  opulent  and  extensively-engaged  practical  merchants 
in  the  world>  when  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  the  war,  and  all  the  hi^h-colour- 
iBg  of  prosperity  that  it  gave  to  British  trade,  were  fading,  and  things  could 
ba  seen  in  their  true  light.  Then  it  was  that  the  merchants  of  the  City  of 
lisaisttftlt  itBMflfisary  to  declare,  that  individual  interests  must  give  way  to 
that  of  the  naCioB^  aMla^nfaen  forek^n  competition  was  making  rapid  strides, 
Ae  true  method  of  bearing  «»  against  it,  was  by  unfettering  commerce,  and 
by  giving  it  the  opportunity  ^  ^^^ft**'"g  itself  in  all  directions.  Every  sen- 
tence of  this  justfy-celebrated  peditioa  virtually  declares  the  existence  of 
falsp  I^slation  in  matters  of  trade  $  and  although  it  was  the  production  of 
individuals  who  practically  understood  evexy  branch  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  were  treating,  and  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  if  their  views  were 
erroneous,  still  the  quarter  from  whence  it  proceeded  could  not  prevent  that 
strong  motive  of  human  action,  self-interest,  from  appearing  among  certain 
parties  that  had  been  nursed  in  restriction,  and  showing  itselfin  irritation  and 
.every  form  of  opposition  that  their  ingenuity  could  point  out  to  any  change. 
If  angry  feelings,  in  many  instances,  are  felt  in  the  various  cases  of  the  recent 
alterations,  they  are  especially  likdy  to  be  felt  by  those  connected  with  the 
Colonies,  whose  interests  are  exclusive.  The  distance  from  the  mother-coun- 
try necessarily  tending  to  official  discrepancy,  if  not  to  malversation ;  the 
state  of  colonial  society,  and  several  other  circumstances  that  have  a  direct 
infiuence  in  creating  a  predisposition  to  discontent  in  our  dependencies,  ren- 
der the  application  of  change  there,  idthough  it  should  be  marked  by  every 
feature  m  improvement  to  &e  general  reasoner  and  to  those  not  bound  down 
by  loc^  pnrjudices,  a  task  of  extreme  de^Ueacy ;  and  if  this  remark  be  appli* 
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eM^to  colonisls  generally,  it  is  partieuM|v eo  te  thoie  eoMMeted  irttfiiin^ 
West  India  possefisions,  imrtaking,  as  they  do,  of  aH  the  motilveeof  iyHMtion 
{hat  may  be  felt  under  alterations  by  individuals,  either  in  this  country^  in 
the  other  colonies;  to  which  may  be  added  that  anestioii,  eineatingp  so  nraeh 
difference  of  opinion — ^the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  fiepulaA 
tion.  Without  entering,  to  any  extent,  upon  that  interesting  add  intneate 
question,  we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  it,  before  we  prooeed  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  tnat  is  at  present  more  immediately  attracting  Ih^ 
public  notice-^the  depression  of  Weet  India  property.  The  amefioration'  of 
the  condition  of  our  dlave  population  is  a  subject  so  Meet  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  bi^try  on  the  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  aUnde 
to  it  without  either  incurring  the  chaige  of  wild  innovation,  Hiat  will  in  its 
result  prematurely  sever  the  colonies  nom  the  mother-country,  and  conse- 
quently ruin  those  connected  with  them,  or  of  encouraging  slavery,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  We  are  relieved,  however,  in  some 
degree  from  the  anxiety  consequent  upon  Uiis  subject  in  those  who  treat  upon 
it,  because,  whenever  colonial  objects  nave  been  noticed  by  us,  we  have  never 
hesitated  to  declare  our  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  granting  every  facility 
to  the  dependencies  of  this  country  to  improve  their  condition,  to  treat  them 
with  Ubenility,  and  place  them,  in  all  their  political  and  commercial  relations, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  allow,  upon  a  footing  with  the  parent  statOb 
This  we  have  held  to  be  the  only  course  that  can  muce  colonies  really  avaii-^ 
able  so  long  as  they  continue  in  that  sitmUion,  and  faithfol  friends  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  independent ;  but  in  all  these  discussions  it  is  highly 
neoessary  not  to  confound  tne  colonies  themselves  witii  individuals  who  set 
up  their  interest  as  paramount,  as  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  colonial 
system.  £very  leadhig  circumstance  connected  with  the  West  India  Islands 
ought  to  be  r^rded  under  this  impression ;  and  dthough  we  would  not,  if 
it  can  by  possibility  be  avoided,  have  individuals  suffer  in  their  property  in 
any  instance,  stiU  ihey  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  higher  objects  ;  and  the 
more  especially  when  the  connection  of  many  of  them  with  the  Islands  is 
referred  to.  This  will  be  more  properiy  considered  in  tracing  the  conse- 
quences of  depression  in  West  India  produce ;  but,  in  passing,  it  may  be  wefi 
to  notice,  that  in  no  system  have  excrescences  upon  it  gfo^T^  larger  than  in 
the  colonial,  almost  to  equal  in  size  the  system  itself,  lliese  excrescences 
liare  taken  deep  root,  and  ramified  themselves  widely;  but  a  sound  treat" 
ment  will  tend  to  reduce  them,  not  indeed  without  considerable  dissatisfae* 
tion  on  the  part  of  individuals  themselves,  and  some  embarrassment  on  the 
pai^  of  tiie  colonies,  but,  as  we  believe,  in  no  degree  endttfigering  their  pre- 
sent security,  and  tending  to  increase  their  future  prosperity. 

The  slave-population  question  stands  precisely  upon  the  same  ground  as 
several  others  at  this  moment :  public  discussioii  has  long  been  afloat  with 
respect  to  it,  and  the  public  feehng  has  been  excited ;  and  although  isolated 
acts  of  cruelty  and  mismanagement  are  swelled,  by  enthusiasts,  into  general 
ill-treatment,^-and  on  no  occasion,  we  are  aware,  does  exaggeration  prevafl 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  controversies  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
slave  population, — yet  a  dispassionate  review  of  Uie  subject  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  Government  has  long  seen  this,  and 
has  been  preparing  the  way  by  measures  of  gradual  amelioration.  But  it  is 
not  upon  the  ground  of  cruelty  that  this  question  ought  to  be  considered ;  for 
although  that  has  been  made  a  prominent  feature  in  it  by  those  who  have  in- 
Jodiciottsly  advocated  slave  emancipation,  it  is  not  the  true  motive  for  action. 
At  this  moment,  the  condition  of  the  West  India  population  is  more  an  object 
with  the  politician  than  the  philanthropist ;  for  however  we  may  lunent  the 
errors  of  injudicious  advocates  for  alteration  in  the  latter  capacity,  thdr  ex- 
ertions have  been  highly  serviceable  in  checking  the  ill-treatment  of  negroes, 
although  those  exertions  have  been  accompanied,  in  many  instances,  by  veiy 
wild  notions  of  amelioration ;  and  it  is  due  to  many  connected  ivith  the  West 
Indies,  to  declare  that  they  have  frequently  eheerfuQy  assist^  in  increas- 
ing the  personal  comforts,  and  in  diminishing  Uie  personal  evdls.  that  ue 
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atlffllteit  up9ft  dftferf :» still  Wvuq;  the  great  question  imtouehed,  and  w  d^ 
tettVOlBi^'  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  it.  With  the  regret  we  experience  at 
th|s»  it  ought  never  to  be  foi^otten>  that  the  individuals  of  property  and  in* 
fluenoe  eonneeted  with  the -West  Indies  hatve^  for  the  moetpart,  shown  area*- 
Ay  spirit  to  better  the  state  of  their  dependents  there.  Tne  question  of  ill* 
txesitnent  is  certainly  not  now  the  one  to  be  mainly  consider^ ;  the  object 
for  negro  amendment  does  not  spring  from  that  root  j  for  we  have  reason  to 
know  that,  taking  it  upon  the  great  scale^  the  population  is  in  a  bettered  state, 
and  enjoyingcomrorts  that,  in  m^iny  instances,  are  not  experieneed  nearer  home 
bv  the  poductive  elasses.  llie  question,  then,  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
(he  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands  is  in  a  great  measure  reduced  to  one  of 
policy,  and  it  belongs  to  the  statesman  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  safe  te  delay 
the  consideration  of  it,  and  how  far  the  opposition  of  those  who  are,  iindoubt^ 
edly,  deeply  interested  in  it,  but  whose  sttfke  in  the  West  Indies  ought,  as 
we  impaitially  view  it,  to  lead  them  to  a  different  course,  should  have  infln* 
ance  u|>on  the  decision.  We  leave  out  of  view  the  an<»naly  of  a  country, 
that  enjoys  the  largest  portion  of  genuine  freedom,  possessing  colonies  m 
which  slavery  is  pivdominaat,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
inquiry, — whether  such  a  state  of  things,  under  present  circumstances,-  can 
ONdtinne  ?  The  events  of  the  last  half-century  (in  which  the  abolition  of  the 
fllave-trade  bears  a  conspicuous  part)  in  Europe  and  another  hemisphere,  have 
all  had  an  influence  upon  British  dependencies ;  but  that  whid^  has,  more 
than  any  other,  civen  an  example  to  those  in  the  West  Indies,  isr  the  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  some  years  since  in  St.  Domingo.  There  is  a  ease  in 
pioint,  of  n  black  population  successfully  resistin^^  all  the  afibrte  of  the  parent 
coontey  to  bring  it  into  subjection,  which,  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  lives  and 
treasure,  she  for  years  itiade  in  vain.  Certain  motives  and  circumstances 
impelled  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo  to  this  resistance ;  and,  we  would  ask,  if 
similar  motives  operate  with  the  360,000  negroes  of  Jamaica,  why  are  we  to 
expect  a  different  result  from  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  iriands, 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  offers?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this-  is  dange- 
rous doctrine  to  promulgate,  Uiat  it  is  putting  it  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
to  revolt.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they  require  no  such  memento. 
They  are  aware  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  deginadation,  and  they  will  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  from  it.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  language  of  prudent  apprehension,  that  would  lead  to  a  due  and  cahn 
cottsidfffBtion  o/this  mighty  subject,  is  calculated  to  bring  tiie  lives  of  the 
whites  connected  with  the  colonies  into  peopardy ;  its  object  is  to  saye  them, 
when  they  are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  impending  ruini  As  the 
events  of  the  wprld  have  ehanj^ed,  and  information  has  advanced  with  unpa- 
ralleled rapidity,  a  certain  portion  of  persons  have  been  trying  the  experiment 
of  arresting  the  march  of  knowledge,  and  of  keeping  things,  as  nearly  as  po»> 
sible,  in  the  state  in  which  they  found  them.  An  anxiety  to  preserve  what 
they  conceive  the  advantage,  to  place  themselves  upon  higher  ground*  of 
either  personal  profit  or  political  power,  or  some  other  equally  alluring 
motive,  according  to  their  particular  views,  urges  them  to  prolong  a  con- 
test, in  which  a  little  reflection  must  convince  them  they  cannot  .succeed.  The 
course  of  events,  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  are  against  them.  These  over- 
powering facts  hang  upon  the  flanks  of  this  antediluvian  phalanx  at  every  turn 
it  takes,  and  render  this  army  of  martyrs  to  the  prejudices  of  by- gone  days,  in 
which  their  exploits  would  have  been  duly  aupreciated,  every  hour  less  effi- 
cient, until  it  will  at  length  become  completely  han  de  cofnbat  and  forgotten. 
But  weak  as  its  efforts  are,  compared  with  the  moral  force  it  has  to  contend 
against,  it  has  already,  and  may  again  hasten  a  crisis.  The  completion  of  the 
Catholic  question  is  precisely  in  point.  The  civil  disabilities  of  sevein  millions 
of  fdUow-subjects  were  beneath  the  notice  of  this  trusty  band,  tiiat  fights  so 
strenuously  uiider  the  banners  of  bigotry,  whether  rehffions  or  political^  un- 
less it  weie  when  it  could  come  into  insolent  collision  with  them.  The  disgrace 
of  being  kept  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  all  the  irritation  con- 
eaqutot  upon  that  disgrace,  were  phantoins.in  their  eyes ;  Imd  when  the  fright- . 
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fid  reality  of  daDsper  appeared  to  those  who^  to  the  surprise  t^^veacy  r«§Mt- 
iag  mind,  had  so  long  been  sceptical  with  regard  to  its  existence^  the  kniglitB 
errant  of  exclusion  remained  steady  in  errort  and  in  that  coarse  of  defiance 
which  had  done  mach  to  hasten  the  consummation.  80  it  is  with  the  N^id- 
population  question.  As  those  who  saw  the  necessity,  from  policy,  of  Bbe- 
ralizing  the  laws  respecting  the  Catholics  were  anathematised  as  enemies  of 
the  Protestant  Church ;  so  are  they  equally  charged  with  hostility  to  the  colo- 
nial interests  of  the  empire,  who  see  the  necessi^  of  a  gradual  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands,  becMise  they 
know  that  the  discontent  which  is  engendered  by  moral  degradation  cannot  m 
always  ke^t  under  control.  It  may,  like  a  body  of  water  that  is  dammed  ap, 
remain  auiet  for  a  time,  but  its  own  force  upon  the  barriers  that  repress  itwill 
ultimatdy  break  them  down,  and  the  slightest  external  impetus  will  cause  H 
more  rapidly  to  cany  away  the  flood-gates^  and  in  its  passage  in  seardi  oF  a 
level,  to  sweep  all  before  it.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Blacks  in  Jamaica, 
havinp^  the  example  of  St.  Domingo  b^ore  thmr  eyes,  with  the  same  facilities 
of  retiring  into  the  woods,  and  there  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare*  the 
only  limits  to  which  would  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  numbers  of  those  s«it 
from  the  parent  state  to  take  part  in  it;  (with  almost  the  certainty  of  aid 
from  the  Americans,  in  any  stpigvle  they  may  carry  on  with  the  Government 
at  home,  which  is  well  known  in  the  West  Indies) — will  not  take  the  eariiest 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  disgrace  and  evils  of  slavery  ?  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Blacks  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  pent  up  for  ever  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Europeans,  and  not  endeavour  to  break  down  such  an  insufficient  safe- 
guard for  preserving  their  obedience,  the  first  favourable  moment?  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  most  appalling  desolation,  both  as  regards  lives  and  pro- 
perty, would  follow  in  the  train  of  such  a  movement? 

Whilst  the  West  India  interest  is  cavilling  about  oompamtive  trifles, 
and  resisting  the  introduction  of  just  principles  for  the  security  of  lives  and 
property  in  the  islands,  the  embankments  upon  which  they  rely  for  keep- 
ing the  great  body  of  phjrsical  force  within  due  control  are  tottering  at 
every  nart^  and  ready  to  five  way  at  the  first  rush  that  may  be  made 
upon  tnem.  If  perpetual  slavery  for  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  were 
the^  policy  of  the  Grovemment^  it  has  gone  much  too  far  in  ameliorating 
their  cooaition,  because,  by  the  recent  measures,  it  has  shown  them  that  their 
lot  is  a  hard  one,  and,  although  some  of  the  trifling  causes  of  irritation 
may  be  removed,  the  great  sting  of  oppression  still  remains.  But  Govern-* 
ment,  we  are  satisfied,  can  have  no  such  chimerical  notions ;  it  is  proceeding 
upon  higher  and  sounder  principles,  and  is  endeavouring,  by  this  partial  re^ 
lief^  to  Sear  away  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  subject ;  in  which  tadc 
every  public  writer  may  render  his  quota  of  assistance,  by  an  honest  endea* 
vour  to  soften  down  prejudices  that  exist  against  opening  the  great  safety^ 
valve  for  the  West  India  dependencies.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  slavery 
cannot  continue  there  ad  innnitutn — and  we  believe  no  one  is  rash  enough  to 
assert  that  it  can-rwhen  will  a  more  fovourable  opportunity  be  afforded  for 
removing  it  than  the  present ;  or  rather,  is  not  the<tonger  of  delay  beooming 
every  day  more  apparent  ?  As  we  have  before  observed,  a  great  deal  of  em- 
barrassment in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  wild  efforts 
of  enthusiasts  to  obtain  an  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  which  we  are  bohl 
to  affirm  was  never  yet  cbntempUted  by  any  reflecting  person.  Mr.  Can- 
nings, in  his  own  peculiar  strain  of  eloquence,  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
giving  sudden  liberty  to  the  negro,  who,  with  the  bodily  strength  of  the  man, 
possesses  only  the  mental  weakness  of  the  child ;  but  the  whole  course  of  his 
policy  proved  that  he  always  looked  to  ^adual  abolition  :  to  that  measure 
that  would  tend  to  bring  mental  and  bodily  powers  more  nearly  upon  a  par; 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  brute  force,  that  has  at  present  no  other  mental 

Slide  than  the  sense  of  injury  under  which  the  individuals  who  compose  it 
hour.  Gradual  emanci])ation,  effected  by  giving  freedom  to  the  progeny  of 
slaves  after  a  certain  period,  would  strengthen  the  mind  with  the  growth  of 
th9  body,  because  education  and  other  advantages  would  ensue  from  it,  which 
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would  all  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  state  of  society  in  the  Colooiee. 
If  it  were  aeeeasaryy  we  fvre  orepared  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  subject;  but  on  this  occasion  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  two  objections^  as  to  gradual  abolition^  that  are  the  most  prominent. 
The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  giyinc  compensation  to  the  slave  proprietors, 
and  the  other^  the  maintenance  or  chi],dren  that  would  become  free.  The 
answer  to  both  these  objections  is  the  same.  The  rdief  that  the  West  India 
pronrietor  experiences^  is  at  ence  his  compensation  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain 
in  tiie  freedom  of  his  slaves,  and  renders  the  maintenance  of  children  in  the 
l^nedicament  we  have  noUoed  a  just  daim  upon  him.  Upon  what  rational 
pretence  but  the  contemplation  oi  West  India  proprietors  being  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  under  circumstances  that  must  occur,  is  an  equalization  of 
duties  upon  East  and  West  India  sugars  withheld  ?  Is  not  the  monopoly 
that  is  still  awarded  to  those  who  pr^uce  the  latter,  a  sufficient  compensa* 
tion  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
colonial  population  ?  Upon  what  other  ground  are  the  people  of  England 
called  upon  to  pay  fourpence  per  pound  for  their  suffar  instead  of  tivopence? 
Why  are  the  West  Indians  to  enioy  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  make  no  re- 
turn for  it  ?  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children  who  would 
-become  free  under  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation,  it  may  be  observed, 
-tiiat  the  expense  attendant  upon  it  would  be  materially  relieved  by  reason  of 
•  the  early  ajze  that  children  can  be  employed  in  the  Colonies.  At  eight 
years  old  they  can  be  engaged  in  picking  coffee,  and  performing  other  li^ht 
business.  It  has  been  urged,  as  one  objection  to  this  method  of  abolishing 
slavery,  that  it  would  not  satisfy  the  present  generation  of  negroes,  and  that 
any  measure  short  of  freedom  for  themselves  would  •  rather  engender  discon- 
tent ;  but  those  who  assert  this,  we  are  convinced,  know  but  uttle  upon  the 
subject,  or  wilfully  misrepresent  it.  The  negroes  are  attached  to  their  chil- 
'  dren;  and  is  it  probable  they  would  not  receive  with  gratitude  the  ^at  boon 
of  freedom  for  them  ?  If  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  prevent  immediate 
abcdition,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  present  race  would  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  the  liberty  of  their  progeny  }  Unfortunately,  in  questions  like 
the  present,  the  immediate  result  of  profit  and  loss  is  the  only  object  looked 
at  by  those  who  are  more  espedally  interested.  No  matter  what  advantage 
may  be  ultimately  gained  by  the  modification  of  a  system,  or  what  difficulty 
and  danger  may  be  at  a  future  period  averted  from  the  parties  themselves ; 
no  matter  what  general  benefit  may  accrue  from  it,  they  watch  over  with 
jealousy  the  advantage  they  now  reap,  without  reference  to  general  or  future 
good.  If  it  were  not  so,  could  the  West  Indians  fiiil  to  perceive  the  ultimate 
profit  they  would  probid)ly  secure  to  themselves  by  the  employment  of  la- 
bourers who  would  nave  the  strong  influence  of  gain  operating  upon  them  as 
an  inducement  to  industry,  or  the  still  stronffer  influence  of  the  desire  to  be 
preserved  from  want,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man ;  instead  of 
drudges,  whose  only  impetus  to  labour  now  is  the  apprehension  of  the  lash 
if  they  relax  in  it  ?  But  the  performance  of  labour  in  St.  Domingo  is  brought 
forward  as.  a  proof  of  the  disadvantages  of  voluntary  labour  in  the  islands. 
The  example  of  St.  Dominffo  is  the  one  we  wish  to  avoid.  The  inhabitants 
there  gained  their  freedom  by  force,  without  any  previous  steps  having  been 
taken  to  prepare  them  for  it.  They  ru^ed  into  it  with  the  recklessness  of  sa- 
vages, totally  unpreoared  for  taking  any  just  advantage  of  their  liberty.  St. 
Domingo  is  a  ffreat  Macon,  pointing  out  to  this  country  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting her  colonial  population  to  become  free  without  due  preparation.  In 
our  judgment,  she  only  holds  out  an  example  as  to  labour,  in  the  event,  which 
God  avert,  of  the  negroes  of  the  British  islands  becoming  free  in  the  same  > 
'  manner  as  her  native  inhabitants.  The  diminished  duty  on  West  India 
sugar  is  a  compensation  to  those  who  produce  it  for  sacrifices  to  be  made 
'by  them,  whidi  ought  to  be  regulated  in  amount  and  duration  according  to 
circumstances.  We  should  say,  let  it  not  be  g^ven  with  a  niggardly  hand,  but 
liberally  awarded  when  there  is  a  just  reason  for  bestowing  it;  but  at  present 
.noauch  reason,  that  we  are  aware  of,  exists.  Itistrue  tjiatthis  6<mutf  was  givqq 
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to  die  Westindians^  iathe  fint  insUmoey aa  an eneoungemeii^totbtta l^aeU 
tto  inound  improve  the  islands ;.  but  have  tbej  Dot»  in  the  coune  of  tinn^  l>e^ 
Axn^y  repaid  for  their  exertions  in  those  respects  ?  The  circumstanoes.of  thip 
late  war  were  aa  favourable  to  the  West  Inaia  es  to  any  other  interest ;  and 
the  efforts  that  interest  made  in  aeoordance  with  the  object  of  the  bonus  it  re- 
ceived, were  most  beneficial  to  it,  independent  of  the  specif  privilege  it  ex- 
perienced. No  interest  was  more  suocessfni  during^  the  war  than  the  one  «ndw 
OUT  notice,  and  the  bonus  in  question  did  much  to  prepajre  the.  w^.  for  that 
success,  but  it  could  never  have  been  contettplatsd  tnat  it  was  alwaya  to  last 
It  has  performed  its  duty^  •  and  it  ought  now  only  to  exist  in  eonsiden^tionof 
an  extended  amelioration  of  the  islands,  and  as  a  set-off  against  the  -saerifices 
those  connected  with  them  may  be  balled  upon  to  make  in  thefurtheriuice  of 
that  object.  The  West  India  proprietors  suffered  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Blave*trade,  but  that  waS'  no  stmieient  reason  for  its  continuliaee.  If  it 
were  commenced  for  their  benefit,  that  did  not  justify  an  adherence  to  a 
Hystem  in  direct  violation  of  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and> 
upon  the  same  reasoning,  the  lesser  evil  of  employing  slaves  ought,  with  all 
due  care  and  caution,  to  be  considered.  But  individuals  connecied  with  the 
West  Indies,  declare  that  any  effort  to  relax  slavery  there  would  lead  to 
the  massacre  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  for  c(»npen- 
sation.  Now,  if  they  are  sincere  in  this  belief,  we  do  not  see  what  compen- 
sation they^  can  receive  fer  such  a  calamity.  But  taking  it  hypothetically, 
that  some  mjustice  should  be  done  upoi^  this  and  other  questiotts  that  have 
given  rise  to  much  angry  discussion,  does  it  follow  that  Great  Britain  is  to 
continue  an  unsafe  and  narrow  policy  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  partioi- 
lar  interests?  Is  she  to  purchase  manacles  in  perpetuity^rthat  are  to  rivet 
her  to  a  course  that  comes  in  collision  with  the  progress  of  events  ?  In  a 
word,  is  she  to  suffier  the  foundation  of  her  greatness  to  be  sapped  btvttebd- 
ing  to  the  complaints  of  these  interests  timt  would  prevent  ner  mm  caiv- 
tioasly  and  steadily  liberalizing  her  whole  system  f — We  have  been  led  into 
greater  length  than  we  intended,  upon  this  part  ef  our  subject,  whcA  we 
commenced  it ;  and  we  must  consequently  d^er  to  our  next  number  the  re- 
marks that  we  have  to  offer  upon  the  present  d^reesion  of  West  India  pro- 
perty. 


DISCONTENT. 


"  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontcot  f* — Mjuk  Ado  about  Nothing, 

*'  On  n'est  jamais  si  heureuxt  ni  si  malbcureux  qu'on'se  rimagine." 

La  Rocbefoucaclo. 

It  has  been  recomniended  to  the  dissatisfied,  not  to  view  their  condi- 
tion with  reference  to  those  above  them,  but  to  look  down  upon  the 
thousands  who  are  below  them  in  the  scale  of  enjoyment;  and  ^ery 
good  advice  it  is,  for  those  wh6  can  take  it.  It  would  also  not  be  amiss, 
under  the  pressure  o€  any  great  affliction,  to  cast  a  look  backwards  on 
our  past  lives,  and  call  to  mind  the  reverses,  disappointments,  and 
losses  which  we  have  happily  surmounted^ — disasters  which  at  the  tno- 
ment  were  so  bitterly  afflicting,  but  which  now  are  remembered  with 
scarcely  a  feeling  of  regret ;  for  such  an  apipeal  to  the  future  from  the 
past  might  do  good  service  in  alleviating  present  sorrow.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  lack  of  consolatory  reflection  in  human  affairs,  if  we  may 
trust  the  voluminous  records  of  philosophy ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
persuade  folks  ta  listen  to  it.  *'  Men  can  coimsel  and  give  comfort  to 
that  grief,  wlHch  they  themselves  not  feel;  but. tasting  if,  their  connael 
turns  to  passion."    The  giving  edvice  is  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  mind, 


mfiftitdj  sgraeable ;  ;Jbuttihe  affiictttd  are  in  general  so  .coofoviid«dl;sr 
4>btttioite,  that  there  is  no  oiaki^g  them,  participate  in  its  adyantageii. 
I^ook  at  that  widow  so  diaccMMolate  at  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She 
iwiU  ftie'inarrted  at. the  -end  of  the.  twolvempntliy  and  will  never  think 
■laore  of  her  ihrst  naant  exscept  as  a  pojiat  of  mortifying  comparison  with 
heri  xeigautg  lord ;  yei,  if  you.  should  now  ''  refer  her.  to  the  coming  on,  of 
Jimey"  and  her  second  spouse»  '*  my  kingdom  to  a  be|^garly.  denier"  for 
k»  dM  woald'  he  in  a 'furious  passiop.  When  the  «a^id  ia  thoroughly 
•faoatiaed  with  sorrow,  (and  it  is  ihe  same  with  joy,)  it  revpUs  from 
.every  ftlitng  that  dobs  not  harmonise  with  itself;  and  the  bare  idea  of  a 
.possible  change  in  its  own  feelings,  is  an  ouu;age  more  intolerable  to 
ithe  sufferer  than  the  evil  he  .deplores.  There  ia  a  deep  I^no^Udge  qf 
iiuman  nature  in  Shakspeare'a  remark,  "  You  are  as  .fond  Qf  grief  .as  of 
year  child."  It  is  not: till  the  fsnatieista  has  passed  aw^,.. until  the 
<present  ceases  to  be  all  in  all,. and  other  iqotives  begin  to  mingle. with 
•the  paramount  imiMilse  of  sorrow,  that  the  coosoler  .comes  into  play; 
that  is  to  %wf^'  the  consolation  has  already  arrived,  bjefore  theanotives 
£>r  being  consoled  are  admitted  and  suffered  to  operate.  This  is  a  mere 
-matter  of  f;Ay<t^e,  and  beloBgs  immediately  to  the  orgfrni^lition.  Vio- 
lent grief  ia-not  a  natund  condition  of  tlie  sensitive  system,  and  there- 
fore most  be  tensporary.  If  circumstances  do^not  change,  the  individual 
*do0s.:  and,  out  of  romance,  th^ere  are  no  n^ore  eternal  griefs. than 
eternal  loves.  The  great  art  is  to  seize  the  proper  moment  for  assisting 
.the  organic  process  ;  and  not  to  attempt  the  '*  patching  grief  with  pro- 
-verbs,'*  before  the  humours  are  prepared  for  concoction. 

This  doctrine,  I  am  aware,  will  appear  very  heterodox  to  the.  idolaters 
fof- their  own  nature,  to  those  whp  delight  to  mount  humanity  upon 
atilts;  and  these  are  rsdh^r  a  numerous  class.  Man  has  the  same 
"  longing  after  immortality,*'  even  in  his  disagreeable  sensations,  as  in 
-the  nest ;.  and  to  tell  him  that  his  *'  fine  feelings"  arise  out  of  an  orgasm 
-of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  their  duration  depends  on  the  condition 
^f  the  capiUarieaof  the  brain,  is  not  precisely  the  way  to  obtain  a  pa- 
tient hearing*  Voltaire,  in. referring  to  ''  time  the  consoler,"  is  regard- 
ed by  the  whole  tribe  of  Rousseauish  sentimentalists,  as  no  better  than 
an  hard-'hearted  satirist.  The  anatomy  of  grief  is  a.  curious  piece  of 
business.  It  is  not-  for  every  body  to  be  unhappyi  who  will.  There 
are  as  many  modes  of  misery  as  diere  are  temperaments  and  disposi- 
tions ;  and  some  of  them  are  little  better  tlian  counterfeits,  of  which  Jet 
.the  reader  beware,  lest  he  bestow,  his  sympathy  malropropos.  In  some 
individuals,  grief  is  the  result  of  pride ;  and  misfortune  excites  in  them 
quite  as  much  indignation  as  sorrow.  They  feel  as  if  calamity  had  no 
light  to  reach  them,  and  as  if  an  infliction  were  a  degradation  of  their 
consequence.  There  are  othera,  who  are  irritated,  rather  than  grieved, 
ibecause  they  are  attacked  .more  in  their  love  of  ease  than  in  their  a^ 
fecdons ;  and  they  repine  because  they  are  annoyed.  There  is  a  grief 
ihat  depends  on  qiiick  and.  susceptitde  feelings,  on  a  warm  and  affec- 
tioDate  heart,  and  there  is  a  grief  that  proceeds  merely  from  an  excitable 
imagination.  With  many  persons,  misfortune  is  an  ^tat.  They  derive 
consequence  in  their  own  eyes  from  the  sympathy  they  extort ;  and 
they. feel  a  sort  of  aristocratic  satisfaction  in  the  notice  they  obtain  from 
society.  Many  {>eople  grieve  because  they  think  they  ought  to  be  af- 
•  They  are  aware  of  the  value  which  the  world  sets  upon  a  &el- 
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ing  disposition ;  and  they  reject  all  consolation^  because  tbey  are  afraid 
of  being  consoled.  There  is  a  grief»  likewise,  which  depends  on  defi- 
cient, reactive  powers ;  on  an  helpless  prostration  before  misfortune ; 
and  there  is  a  grief  arising  from  poverty  of  intellect,  a  want  of  mental 
resources,  which  delivers  its  victim  to  the  full  influence  of  a  single  im- 
pression. Discontent  differs  from  grief,  as  a  chronic  malady  differs 
from  an  acute.  The  '*  pleased  akerity  and  cheer  of  mind'*  which  sees 
every  thing  en  heauy  and  makes  for  itself  good  out  of  evil,  is  a  consti- 
tutional blessing,  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a  course  of  medicine 
than  of  morals.  Discontent  is  mere  disease ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  prosperous  are  more  subject  to  it  than  the  unfortunate, 
except  in  as  far  as  the  affluent  lead  a  less  wholesome  life  than  they  who 
are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  subsistence.  One  seldom  hears  of  a  dis- 
contented £bx-hunter :  and  when  a  man  is  unusually  peevish,  the  first 
inquiry  should  be  directed  to  his  liver.  There  are  few  persons  who 
have  not  experienced  moments  when  hope  died  within  them,  when  the 
future  is  covered  with  a  cloud,  and  the  present  is  wholly  made  up  of 
undefinable  uneasy  sensations.  At  such  a  moment  we  are  conscious  of 
a  hitch,  as  it  were,  in  the  intimate  movements  of  the  body,  and  we  feel 
as  if  existence  were  the  result  of  an  intolerable  effort.  Such  is  the  ha- 
bitual constitution  of  the  discontented  man ;  and  those  who  are  cursed 
with  this  bodily  conformation,  are  not  to  be  worked  upon  by  moral 
agency. 

The  stomach,  as  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  economy  to  feel  misfi>r- 
tune,  is  also  the  first  to  recover  the  shock*  A  sudden  affliction  de- 
ranges the  functions  of  this  organ,  and  produces  a  disgust  at  food ;  while 
the  oesophagus,  sympathising  with  its  friend  and  neighbour,  refuses  to 
act,  and  the  morsel  rises  in  the  mouth  at  the  attempt  to  swallow.  But 
Nature,  like  the  Premier,  cannot  go  on  without  the  supplies ;  and,  be  the 
sorrow  as  sincere  as  it  may,  she  takes  good  care  to  provide  for  her  own 
purposes.  In  our  worst  distresses,  after  a  few  hours,  "we  weep,  and  eat ; 
and  the  animal  sensations  of  comfort,  which  accompany  a  full  stomachy 
gaining  a  temporary  ascendency,  put  sorrow  into  abeyance.  Johnson  has 
called  all  assertion  of  political  feeling  cant,  because  a  man  never  eats  or 
sleeps  the  worseTor  a  national  misfortune.  Probably  the  Doctor  nevar 
did  eat -or  sleep  the  worse  for  this  cause;  for  the  Tories  in  his  day 
were  not,  as  now,  subject  to  such  severe  mortifications.  Had  his  temper 
been  tried  by  a  Catholic  Bill,  I  fancy  the  influx  of  light  and  reason  would 
h'ave  been-  too  much  even  for  his  vigorous  appetite.  He  vras,  however, 
wrong  in  arguing  thus  universally  from  his  own  affections ;  and  allowing 
even  that  he  was  so  far  right  in  his  premises,  that  Nature  very  rarely 
permits  remote  vexations — such  as  the  ordinary  events  of  politics— to 
^sturb  digestion ;  still  a  politician  may  be  very  sorry  for  his  country^ 
even  though,  Uke  Pistol  under  the  infliction  of  Fluellin's  leek,  he  **  eat 


and  swear.' 


The  basis  of  all  compassion  is  experience.  Man  can  only  sympathise 
as  far  as  he  understands.  We  are  therefore  uniformly  harsh  and  un- 
just to  all  griefs  of  which  we  are  not  ourselves  susceptible.  Whatever 
inay  be  the  constitutional  form  which,  sorrow  may  assume,  there  can  be 
'no  doubt  that  it  is  a  great  bore ;  and  it  is  an  abominable  outrage  to  be 
angry  with  a  friend,  and  to  refuse  him  our  commiseration,  because  his 
affliction  happens  to  difler  in  kind,  degree,  or  duration,  from  what  we 
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consider  reasonable  and  proper.  A  jolly,  Devil-may-care  fellow  tells 
youy  in  tbe  midst  of  your  grief,  that  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred 
years  hence,  and  that  grieving  is  a  folly ;  and  he  refuses  to  bear  with 
you,  because  you  do  not  take  things  as  lightly  as  he  does :  while  the 
sentimentalist  sets  you  down  as  a  brute  if  you  do  not  deplore  the  lose 
of  a  sparrow  or  a  pet  cat,  as  you  would  the  partner  of  your  bosom. 
One  man  will  tell  you  that  life  is'  so  short  that  nothing  human  is  worth 
a  tear ;  and  another  will  infer  from  the  same  fact  the  opposite  condu* 
siOD,  tliat  every  moment  is  of  the  greater  importance :  yet  both  expect 
you  to  feel  and  act  as  they  desire ;  which  is  very  unreasonable.  Another 
most  irrational  practice  is  that  of  estimating  sorrow'and  vexation  by  the 
presumed,  validity  of  their  causes,  as  if  a  grief  were  less  afflicting  be- 
caase  it  is  disproportionate  to  its  occasion.  There  are  some  philoso- 
phers who  will  not  allow  that  any  calamity  is  weighty  enough  to  render 
a  wise  man  unhappy.  Good  and  evil,  they  say,  are  but  accidents ;  but 
happiness  and  misery  are  in  ourselves,  and  depend  on  our  estimate  of 
things.  But  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  in  ourselves,  and  are  part 
of  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  wield  them  at  discretion.  We  are  not  the 
masters  to  estimate  events  at  our  pleasure,  and  Providence  has  given  us 
the  mechanical  power  of  changing  the  condition  of  externals  in  so  many 
particulars,  precisely  because  it  has  not  conferred  the  moral  power  of 
accommodating  our  own  disposition  to  the  nature  of  things.  Although 
most  people  are  prepared  to  ridicule  these  lofty  pretensions  of  a  stoical 
philosophy  where  the  greater  calamities  of  life  are  concerned,  and 
frankly  admit  that  **  sighs  and  cries  by  nature  grow  on  pain ;"  there  are 
few  who  are  not  disposed,  on  smaller  occasions,  to  scrutinize  somewhat 
closely  our  right  to  be  afflicted,  and  to  withhold  their  compassion  from 
the  very  numerous  class,  of  sufferers  who  make  themselves  miserable 
upon  trifling  and  contemptible  causes.  Now,  seriously,  I  think  these 
amateurs  of  misfortune  may  "  look  upon  themselves  as  very  ill-treated 
gentlemen ;"  for  I  know  no  persons  more  deeply  to  be  pitied  than  those 
who  are  born  with  a  natural  turn  to  be  discontented,  and  who  are  per- 
petually either  miserable  or  enraged  <at  a  succession  of  accidents,  which 
to  others  more  happily  organized  appear  unworthy  of  notice,  or,  at 
least,  as  being  very  bearable.  Is  it  a  trifling  evil  to  be  cut  off  from  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  world's  delight  ?  or  is  life  so  tedious  that  we  can 
afford  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  it  in  a  fever  of  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions? I  do  not  know,  indeed,  whether,  all  things  considered,  the 
greater  afflictions  are  not  more  tolerable  in  their  own  nature,  than  the 
disappointment  of  those  frivolous  desires  which  make  up  so  large  a  part 
of  our  ordinary  existence.  The  heavier  evils  of  life  are  rare,,  whereas 
the  petty  annoyances  are  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence ;  besides,  there 
is  a  dignity  in  great  sorrows  which '  materially  assists  in  their  proper 
sostentation.  To  judge  from  the  average  mass  of  mankind,  the  great- 
est calamities  are  not  those  which  produce  the  greatest  disturbance  of 
equanimity.  No  one  laments  very  heavily  the  greatest  of  all  misfor- 
tunes— inevitable  ignorance !  The  learned  are  not  even  conscious  of  it, 
though,  in  them,  it  is  more  mischievous  and  destructive  than  the  abece- 
darian ignorance  of  the  uncultivated.  Few,  even  of  the  most  destitute 
poor,  are.  permanently  unhappy  at  the  terrible  blank  they  have  drawn 
in  the  lottery  of  life ;  and  among  the  many  individuals  who  daily. en- 
counter the  more  formidable  evil  of  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  it 


yrould  be  .diffievk  le  cite  a  ,d«sKD  iren(ifurJi»Ue'  fuicides.  Tke  Ibm  0f 
friends  isaa ev^nt  ao  much  m  tli#  cptninoki  comrse  of  iiatiiTe» ihat,  the 
grief  it  occasiQns  aeldom  outlai^ts  the  seaaon  which  etique^  has  inarkea 
oi^t  for  the  inky  semblttnce  of  mourning.  Ifk  some  inatancesi'ibe  place 
of  the  deceased Js  supplied  by  new  connexions;  in  others^  more  adei* 
quately  stiU,  by  ^  good  fat  legacy.  There  is  mach  virtue  in  your  fat 
legacy;  If,  now  «nd  then«  the  death  of  a  friend  does  leave  »  void  in 
the  hearty  the  regret  seldom  continues  sufficiently  poignant  to. embitter 
exi8tenoe»  except  in  the  morbidly  sensitive  and  the  nnoecupied.  It  is 
with  firiends  as  with  mistresses ;  *'  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  hie  omn 
person,,  videlicet,  in  a  love  cause."  As  for  remorse,  though  conscieooe 
is  said  to  be  but  little  fertile  in  resources,  and  its  wounds  are  considered 
by  some  moralists  as  leaving  a  painful  cicatrix  behind  them— ^though 
JjSL  Bruyere  affirms  that  "  there  are  a  thousand  consolations  for  an  ho* 
netft:man,  but  none  to  mitigate  the  agony  of  a  villain  ;"  yet,  in  the  face 
of  these  nuthcNrities,  I  affirm  that  remorse  is  a  misery  belonging  almost 
exclusively  to  melodramas.  No  villain,  out  of  black  and  scarlet,  now^ 
a«days,  starts  at  any  apprdienaion,  save  that  of  a  Bow-«treet  officer* 
In  the  pnesent  state  of  society,  there  are  few  great  criminals  who  are 
not  also  great  fools,  and  fools  c«mot  feel.  The  countenances  of  miir-* 
derers  almost  uniformly  exhibit  -the  most  unequivocal  traces  of  a  de* 
iicient  sensibility ;  and  the  same  may  be  remarked^  in  a  less  degree,  of 
the  .habitual  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  are  brought  into  jeopardy  by 
*''  keeping  bad  company/'  and  a  life  of  idleness  -ami  debauchery.  To 
talk^  therefore,  of  remorse,  is  to  talk  of  a  nonentity. ' 

It  is  dearly,  then,  a  childish  weakness  to  waste  one's  sympathies  on 
those  sufferers  who  have  any  thing  serious  to  complain  of.  The  griefs 
which  arise  from  our  capricious  judgments  of  externals,  from  idle  hopes 
and  fears,  from  the  tutility  of  our  pursuits,  or  the  effeminacy  of  our 
feelings,  are  much  more  pregnant,  sources  of  misery,  and  merit  our  most 
tender  compassion.  A  man  loses  his  wifie>  and,  if  he  be  of  a  food  dis- 
position, loses  his  senses  along  with  her. .  Well,  he-  cries  for  a  week^ 
righs  for  a  month,  looks  grave  for  a  quarter,  and  there's  ari  end  of  the 
matter.  Such  a  roisfbrtune  cannot  possibly  happen  to  him  above  twice 
or  three  times  in  his  life.  •  But  the  maa  who  is  made  unhappy  by  a  had 
dinner  Uvea  in  a  perpetual  fever.  The  Devil,  who  is  entrusted  by  Pro- 
vidence with  the  especial  fabric  of  bad  cooks,  is  a  moat  indusfcrioiis 
workman;  and  if  the  voluptuary*  has  the  good.  luck  to  iall  upon 'a  real 
cordon  hUjih  still  the  soot  will  one  day  fall  into  the  soup ;  the  £th  will, 
on  another j  get  a  bubble  too  much ;  or  the  venison  be  either  tough  or 
downright  putrid :  or,  if  none  -of  these  accidents  happen  to  disturb,  his 
tranq\^illity,  a  fit  of  indigeatidn  or  of  satiety  will  as  effectually  do  the  busi* 
ness.  Epictetus^  and  such  other  ''  iwriters  of  receipts,"*  think  that  they 
have  made  out  a  good  case  against  the  <liscontented  when  they  haveesi* 
tablished  the  vanity  of  their  vexations ;  bnt  they  entirely  overlook  that» 
if  a  sorrow  be- real,  the  cause  which  produces  it  must  have  been  ade-> 
quate  to  that  effect.  .  Tr>  scale  turns  as  effisctually  with  a  grain  as  with 
an  hundred  weight.  If  the  Sybarites  were  discomposed  by  ^  the  crumps 
ling  #f  the  roses  '  on  which  they  reclined,  the  fact  only  proves  that  they 
had  delicate  skins :  and  the  Spartan,  who  might  have  ridicj^ed  theur 
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niKerift^,  and  set  up  fdt  a  philosopher  oti  die  score  of  his  hardihood) 
would  manifestly  have  mistaken  a  coarse  hide  for  a  strong  mind.     As 
fliir  as  my  own  experience  go^s,  I  most  candidly  avow*  that  I  have 
ever  found  the  peevish  and  discontented    to    die    full  a^'  miserable- 
kR  the  most  ill-treated  victims  of  the  chapter  of  accidents;     It  is  in 
vain  that  philosophers  preach  on  the  insignificance  of  rkhes,  hofiours; 
eodri  favours^  or  ladies  love.     "  Thede  little  things  are  gteat  to  little 
teen;"  and  as  long  as  the  animal  is  so  constituted  as  to  derive ipratificatiorf 
firom  such  causes,  he  will  feel  proportionate  pain  and  morti6cation  from 
their  privation.     If  one's  brains  are  dashed  to  pieces,  what  does  it  sfg^* 
nify,  whether  the  fall  was  from  an  horse,  or  from  the  monument? 
Pope  makes  it  a  boast,  in  one  of  his  characters,  that  h#  was  **  not  quitef 
a  Diadman  if  a  pasty  fall."    Now,  though  relatively  to  third  persons  thirf 
may  be  a  merit,  yet  if  the  sensibility  of  a  man's  stomach  be  mounted  to 
radi  a  tone  as  to  propagate  sensations  of  pleasure  on  the  contact  of  a 
paaty  with  its  villous  coat,  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  memory,  ima- 
gination, hope,  and  all  the  intellectualities  said  or  sung,  in  prose  or 
verse,— why  he  has  as  great  a  right  to  be  mad  at  the  fall  of  a  pasty,  as 
Napoleon  at  the  faU  of  his  empire.     The  individual  who,  after  having 
pftMed  unscathed  through  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  ren- 
dered thiserable  by  thelosaof  a  few  carp,*  doubtless  appeared  very  un- 
reasonable to  those  who  had  submitted  to  the  deprivation  of  kindred; 
fortune,  and  rank,  without  repining:  but  reduce  the  question  to  its 
siitoplest  elements,  and  tlie  only  result  is,  that  he  was  either  bom  with, 
or  nurtured  into  a  greater  sensibility  to  the  loss  of  s^  fisb/thtfn  his  'phl* 
losophical-  friends  could  develope  under  the  loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
diem.     The  case  of  this  gentleman  was  truly  distressing ;  for  all  his 
happiness  reposed  on  the  frail  foundation  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  a 
garde  champkrt.     There  are  states  of  the  bodily  constitution,  in  which 
the  scratch  of  a  pin  may  produce  festering  and  mortification ;  but  What 
should  we  say  of  the  phjrsician,  who  treated  such  a  case  with  inhumanity 
and  indifference,  on  account  of  the  trifling  accident  in  which  it  origr-^ 
nated  ?      Is  the  erysipelatous  condition  of  the  mind  *  less  a  malady 
than  that  of  the  body,  or  less  worthy  of  tenderness  and  commiseration  ? 
A  susceptibility  to  trifling  vexations,  we  are  toldj  is  but  the  cotisequeno^ 
of  the  undue  value  we  set  upon  trifling  gratifications  ;  but  are  misplaced 
afTectibns  less  to  be  compassionate^  than  misplaced  gout  ?    It  is  but  get- 
dng  the  disease  out  of  the  stomach  or  head  into  the  great  toe,  and  all 
will  be  right ;  but  how  if  the  spirits  will  not  come  when  you  call  ?  your 
remedy  falls  to  the  ground  as  completely  as  Owen  Gtendower's  con- 
jnring.     After  all,  the  best  part  of  lifb  is  made  up  of  ilhisions  ;  and' the 
whole  end  and  object  of  civilization  is  the  multiplying  of  trifling  grati- 
fications.   There  is  no  man  so  fastidious,  but  there'  are  thousands  of 
women  who  would  make  him  an  excellent  wife:  Yiothing,  therefore^ 
could  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  suicide  of  Homeo  On  the  supposed 
death  of  Juliet.     Of  a  whole  playhouse  full  of  auditors,  not  one,  proba- 
bly, would  **  go  and  do  likewise,"  yet  .they  all  weep  their  eyes  as  red 
as  a  ferret's  before  the  end  of  the  play.     Ask  them,  however,' to  let  fall 
a  single  tear  over  the  story  of  Apicius;  and  diough  the  floodgates  of 
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their  sorrow  were  as  teeming  as  those  of  Lord  Eldon  himself,  they 
would  not  cry  a  drop.  There  are  persons  who  will  have  it  that  the 
mere  probability  of  an  event  should  strip  it  of  its  vexation.  To  be 
jilted  by  an  opera-girl,  to  be  ruined  at  Crocky's,  to  have  your  ''  fa- 
vourite mare  slip  its  shoulder*'  at  Newmarket,  or  get  a  drench  from  the 
black-legs,  are  all  very  natural  and  common-place  events ;  but  if  evsv 
Philosophy  had  frequented  the  coulisses  of  a  theatre,  had  shakm  her 
elbow  at  St.  James's-street,  or  done  business  at  the  bettiog^post,  she 
would  find  her  tempei'  more  closely  tried  than  she  imagines  by  such 
accidents.  Whatever  happens,  must  have  ita  emse,  and  consequently 
be  in  the  course  of  nature;  sudi  inferences,  therefore,  Hall  completely 
to  tlie  ground ;  and  philosophy  is  laore  inconsequential  in  leaning  on 
them,  than  folly  in  resisting  Wr  consolations.  .  That  a  man's  misfor- 
tunes are  the  result  of  his  own  misconduct,  is  equally  an  insuflScient 
reason  for  disarming  bia  discontent.  A  gaol  is  not  a  bit  the  pleasanter 
residence  because  •  man  is  brought  to  it  by  his  own  extravagance,  ra- 
ther than  by  tbe  treachery  of  others.  We  do  not  get  into  debt  with  a 
view  to  MHpiisonment,  but  because  wc  want  a  present  gratiABMion ; 
neither  joes  a  man  commit  forgery  with  a  view  to  be  haaged.  Yet  no 
onB  pretends  that  there  is  any  consolation  in  ending  one's  days  at  nuaU* 
iTtgret  {AngUce^  at  a  sheriff's  ball)  decifsd  from  knowing  that  one  has 
deserved  it.  How  comes  it,  then,  iSiat  we  are  so  savage  and  intole- 
rant towards  the  repining  and  discontented  ?  The  answer  lies  in  a  few 
words :  discontented  persons  are  a  great  nuisance.  It  is  extremely 
troublesome  to  ans^wer  their  constant  claims  on  our  ogmpassion,^  and 
we  rail  at  their  weakness  to  justify  our  brutality.  It  is  not  that  they 
are  less  nMseiable,  but  that  we  are  less  capable  of  bearing  with  their 
sorrow.'  We  sympathise  with  great  afflictions,  as  we  consent  tp  lend 
m  Imidred  pounds,  once  in  a  way ;  and  we  withhold  compassion  to 
die  discontented,  as  we  refuse  halfpence  to  streetr beggars,  because  vf^ 
are  disgusted  at  their  constant  importunity.  It  is  not  that  we  love  our 
discontented  friends  less,  but  that  we  love  ourselves  more.  At  the 
back  of  all  this,  also,  there  is  the  least  taste  of  envy  at  the  prosperous 
and  wealthy  persons  who  alone  have  the  opportunity  of  frequently  al^ 
flicting  themselves  with  trifles ;  and  we  are  deliehled  at  a  fiiir  pseiejU 
for  treating  them  with  cruelty  and  contempi.  Those,  moreover,  who 
are  much  involved  with  their  own  petty  vexations,  have  seldom  leisure 
to  feel  very  deeply  for  the  scriona  niislbrtunes  of  others.  An  old  maid, 
who  would  go  into  byaterica  at  the  death  of  her  poll-parrot,  or  turn 
away  a  faithful  acsvant  for  the  accidental  dropping  of  a  china-cup, 
would  be  vevj  apt  to  bear  your  most  heavy  affliction  with  admirable 
oomuuann! ;  and  so  you  pay  her  off  in  kind,  by  ridiculing  the  accident 
whidi  touches  her  the  most  deeply.  Now  in  all  this  I  do  not  say  you 
are  a  bit  to  blame ;  all  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  you  do  not  set  up  for 
a  philosopher,  on  the  strength  of  your  supposed  superiority.  Your 
shoe  pinches  in  another  place ;  and  that  is  the  whole  difference  in  the 
matter. 

In  the  heaviest  afflictions,  if  they  were  stripped  of  all  that  is  purely 
imaginative,  there  would  remain  much  less  to  regret  than  is  generaUy 
conceived^  Without  dwelling  upon  religious  topics,  it  is  sufficient  to 
recall  the  fact,  that  man  is  a  compound  and  complex  machine ;  and  that 
the  sources  of  his  gratification  are  too  multitudinous  to  admit  of  a  total 
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shipwreck  of  his  happiness  from  any  one  accident,  unless  Hie  obstinately, 
refuse  to  attend  to  the  resources  which  remain  to  him.  Most  things 
human  have  two  handles ;  and  if,  like  Falstaff,  we  would  but  '*  turn 
diseases  to  commodity,'*  we  might  find  something  even  in  oiur  own  mis- 
fortunes not  altogether  displeasing  to  us.  The  courtier,  in  losing  his 
place,  gains  an  accession  of  ease.  The  soldier,  when  taken  prisoner, 
gains  safety.  The  parent,  in  losing  his  child,  loses  also  the  anxiety  for 
its  future  destiny.  ■  Nature,  in  short,  may  say  with  Lockett,  in  **  The 
Beggar's  Opera"-^r> 

*'  I  hang.your  husband,  fchild,  'tis  true^  ^ 
But  with  him  hang  your  care." 

If  one  philosopher  saw  nothing  in  the  world  but  tears  and  misery, 
another  found  the  whole  an  uninterrupted  source  of  laughter  and 
amusement.  The  moral  world  is  a  system  of  compensations,  and  most 
men  are  Heraclituses  and  Democrituses  in  turn,  according  as  the  bile  or 
the  pancreatic  juices  for  the  moment  prevail. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  all  this  philosophissing?- 
— ^in  faith,  not  much  !  If  the  reader  has  been  amused  during  the 
ten  minutes  he  has  consumed  in  reading  this  paper,  I  do  not  think 
it  quite  reasonable  in  him  to  ask  for  a  moral  into  the  bargain ;  and 
if  he  has  not,  he  should  have  closed  the  book  sooner,  or  turned  to 
another  article.  If,  however,  moral  he  must  have,  he  may  gather 
from  his  perusal  a  little  more  tolerance  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  upon  the  failings  and  follies  of  others ;  or  if  he  is  in 
search  for  a  cure  for  his  own  low  spirits,  let  him  take  pb3rsic.  There  is 
more  philosophy  in  a  gallon  of  Cheltenham  water,  than  in  a  whole 
▼olume  of  Seneca.  M. 
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The  lying  charged  upon  travellers  is  coeval  with  the  earliest' 
traditionary  records  of  locomotion,  and  has  descended  in  regular 
succession  from  the  days  of  Herodotus,  by  way  of  "  apanage,"  to 
all  those  who,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  the  '*  auri  sacra 
fames,"  or  any  other  of  those  master-springs  of  the  mind,  quit  coun- 
tTJy  family,  and  friends,  to  explore  the  unknown  wonders  of  some 
far  distant  land.  In  a  singularly  literary  and. inquisitive  age  like 
the  present,  when  the  press  teems  with  so  many  elaborate  works  on 
the  manners,  customs,  and  productions  of  almost  every  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  the  existence  of  this  prejudice  is  fkst  wearing  away — ^nay, 
I  know  not  if  tne  human  mind,  with  its  usual  inconsistency,  is  not  fall- 
ing into  the  opposite  extreme.  That  class  of  persons  who  were  for- 
merly led  to  consider  many  peculiarities  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen  as  founded  on  the  universal  principles  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  to  treat  any  deviation  from  them  not  only  as  unna* 
tural,  but  to  despise  them  as  absurd,  now  yield  to  the  influence  of 
fashionable  opinions,  and  assuming  the  '*  nil  admirari/'  as  their  motto, 
abandon  their  former  scepticism,  and  launch  boldly  down  the  stream  of 
implicit  credulity.  As  a  traveller^  I  know  not  if  I  ought  to  regret  this 
revolution  of  ideas ;  for^although  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  was  on  actual^ 
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clmmg  termsl'vrith  a  chief  of  Atithropopha^,  or  ever  dispkyed  ati^ 
equestrian  skilKon  the  back  of  am  alligator,  like  ^e  of  my  eontenipora- 
ries,  t  witnessed^  in  the  co^se  of  my  Taqibles  in  Sooth  AmehcBi  things 
which,  I  fee!  sensible,  would  with*  many  subject  the  narrator  to  (he 
charge  of  romancing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Emperor's  coronation,  there  was  a  gprand  gala 
at  the  opera.  Understanding  that  all  the  rank,  beauty,  and  fiwhion  of 
ihe*capital  would-be  present,  my  companion  and  myself  made  a  point 
of  securing  places.  The  Opera-house  of  St.  load  is^a  large -handsome 
structure  ;  and  thefd^corations^  if  they  were  not  exactly  in  good  taste, 
were  at  least  patriotic.  Upon  the  whole,  I  never  recollect  having  wit- 
nessedn  more  brHltant  .scene  tha«  it  ptesented  on  (his  evening*  The 
jewelled  heads  of  the  ladies,  in -many  instances  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  <»f 
their  expressive  dark  eyes ;  the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  military,  oo* 
vered«with  a  profutionof  stars  and*  ribands ;  and  above  all,  the  gor* 
geous  magnificence  of  the  Imperial  box>  which  occupied  almost  thf 
entire 'Centre  of  the  theatre^  produced  a  general  effect  of  imposing  gran- 
deur. .  The  Emperor  and  his  family  came  early ;  the  burst  of  enthu<- 
aiastic  joy  *  which  greeted  his  entrance  was  perfectly  ''  eorasan^*" 
Crowns  of  laurel,  were  showered  on  him  from  evdry  part  of  ihehouse^ 
The  performance  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  while  some  poetic  effu* 
aions  were  poured  forth  from  the  boxes,  in  style  and  sentiment  se 
ultra  hyperbolical,  that  I  was  almoat  led  to  believe  i€  was  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Emperor  they  were  celebrating.  I  was  prepared  fbc 
something  of  this  kind ;  but  when  I  saw  some  Seaoritaa  of  the  noblest 
fiunilies  come  forward  at  the  call  of  the  pit,  find  sing  con  amopt^ 
perfectly  unabashed  at  the  public  gaze,  some  stanzas  of  the  national  air» 
1  sorrowed  that  the  loveliest  attribute  of  the  sex,  modesty — that  mo- 
desty which,  in  the  mind  of  the  young  and  delicate  female,  so  sensi- 
tively shrinks  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  world,  should  have  been 
sacrificed  eveii  at  the  altar  of  patriotbm*  We  must  pause,  however, 
ere  we  condemn  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Brazil,  born  under  the 
raging  sun  of  the  tropic. 

^'  Even  as  their  outward  aspects. 
Their  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee.*' 

..  The  great  Montesquieu,  in  his  celebrated  chapter  on  the  influence  of 
climate,  says,  that  our  sensibilities  decrease  with  cur  distance  from  the 
equator ;  and  adds,  ,by  way  of  corollary,  that  you  must  almost  subtilize 
a  Muscovite  ere  you  can  develope  the  sensibility  of  his  nature. 

.  t  marked  well  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor  during  this  scene, 
^nd  methought  I  detected  an  ^ir  of  haughty  and  restless  impatience  to 
•scape  from,  the  fulsome  adulation  which  was  so  liberally  heaped  upon 
him.  By.  his  side,  apparendy  in  a  fit  of  total  abstraction  to  all  tliat  was 
passing,  her  light  blue  eyes  and  silken  hair  beautifully  contrasting  with 
the  raven  locks  and  sun-burnt  complexions  of  the  ladies  of  her  train,, 
sat  the  Empress, 

'^  Fair  Austria's  mournful  flower.'* 

A  hue  of  the  deepest  melancholy  overspread  her  interesting  counte* 
nance,  and  there  were  moments  when  those  who  attentively  gazed  on 
her  might  have  fancied'  that  her  thoughts  were  &r  away  on  the '  banks- 
of  the  Danube,  amid  the  fondly  remembered  scenes  of  ehiUthoodi  tiU* 
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t^  faaighty  carl  of  her  Atistrian  lip,  proclaimed' the  feeling  of  deep  dis- 
gust «diat  was  passing  within  her,  and  that  she  bad  not  sat  an  unob^ 
servant  spectator  of  what  was  gomg  on  before  her.  The  youiig  Queen 
of  Portugal,  at  that  time  an  interesting  child  of  three  years  of  age, 
of  the  ImperjaA  fkmiiy  alone  appeared  to  derive  any  pleasnre  from  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  and  she  testified  her  approbation  by  all  the 
marks  of  infantile  delight. 

For  a  considerable  time  afker  the  corohation,  there^  were  nothing  but 
f^tes,  reviews,  and  processions:  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to  think 
the  policy  of  the  new  Government,  like  that  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
might  be  defined  by  those  two  words  **  panes  et  circenses."  lardently 
longed  for  a  moment  of  calm,  fbr  I  found  it  impossible  to  form  any  ac- 
cnrate  idea  in  whftt  manner  the  new  order  of  things  was  likely  to 
work,  while  the  public  mind  was  wound  up  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  fe- 
verish excitement.  The  long-wished-for'  moment  came  at  last — the 
good  people  of  the  capital  were  literally  gorged  with  festivity,  and  sunk 
into  a  state  of  complete  inanition,  like  that  which,  in  the  human 
frame,  succeeds  to  the  violent  action  of  fever.  From  this  state  of  mor- 
bidness they  were  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who, 
yielding  to  the  Emperor^s  solicitations,  quitted  the  Chilian  service,  and 
came  round  Cape  Horn  to  wrest  from  the  grasp  of  European  dominion 
this  last  portion  of  South  America.  The  Emperor  having  invested  him 
with  the  most  extensive  powers ;  his  Lordship,  on  the  second  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival,  hoisted  his  flag,  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Brazil,  on 
board  the  Pedro  Primeiro,  and  landed,  for  the  first  time,  under  a  general 
sdote  from  the  forts  and  ships  of  war.  The  Brazilians  rushed  in  crowds 
X»  the  landing-place  to  hail  him  as  a  deliverer ;  their  spirits,  which 
had  sunk  below  zero,  now  suddenly  rose  to  fever-heat ;  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  nothing  was  deemed  impossible  under  so  expe- 
rienced a  commander.  Alas  !  bow  short-lived  and  evanescent  is  popu- 
larity ! — the  man  by  whose  matchless  skill  and  gallantry  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  termination,  the  terror  of  whose 
name  afterwards  iocked  the  wheel  of  revolution  in  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces, and  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  was,  by  an  act  of  the 
basest  injustice,  obliged  precipitately  to  retire  from  the  service,  and 
in  a  manner  which,  with  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
case,  might  subject  the  admiral  to  motives  of  painful  misconception. 

^  Tbiere  is  no  problem  in  politics,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  more 
difficult  to  solve,  than  the  one  of  colonies.  To  watch  over  their  growth, 
to  mark  the  hour  of  their  maturity,  to  know  when  to  relax  to  well- 
grounded  remonstrance,  and  when  to  enforce  the  right  of  unlimited  au- 
thority, requires  the  exercise  of  consummate  sagacity. 

In  Brazil,  foreigners  have  but  little  social  intercourse  with  the  natives; 
a  man  may  literally  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  country  without  forming 
a  single  tie  of  intimacy.  My  companion  and  myself  had,  however,  the 
good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  several  families,  who  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitali^,  and  in  return  bored  us  to  death 
with  long  dissertations  on  some  abstract  question  of  politics  and  meta- 
physics. History  was  ransacked  from  beginning  to  end.  The  different 
politieal  constitutions  which  had  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
from  the  age  of  Solon  down  to  their  own  times,  were  successively 
pissed  in  review,  and  criticised  with  a  degree  of  acumen  perfectly  ridi- 
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culous.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  frenzy  riseD,  that  it  was  at  last 
really  dangerous  to  go  out,  for  you  were  sure  to  fall  in  with  one  of 
these  political  enthusiasts,  who  would  detain  you  for  hours  under  a 
burning  sun,  at  the  eminent  risk  of  a  *'  coup  de  soleil/'  while  he  read  to 
you  a  series  of  new  political  axioms,  developed  in  a  constitution 
of  his  own  composition.  It  was  in  vain  that  you  observed — when  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  able  to  edge  in  a  word  or  two,  which^  by  the  by,  was  not 
often  the  case — that  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  between  theory 
and  practice,  high-sounding  generalities  and  laborious  details ;  you  were 
immediately  silenced  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  which,  according 
to  them,  rendered  every  innovation  practicable.  Human  natiure  must 
have  indeed  realized  that  dream  of  philosophy,  the  perfectibility  of  our 
species,  to  have  benefited  by  the  labours  of  these  worthies.  The  grand 
'*  Reunion"  of  these  Utopian  projectors  was  in  the  different  apotheca- 
ries' shops  of  the  capital.  Curiosity  often  induced  me  to  enter,  and  a 
more  melancholy  picture  of  political  fanaticism  I  never  beheld.  The 
clamour  of  debate  might  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  while  tlie 
violent  contentions  and  angry  gesticulations  of  the  disputants  recalled 
forcibly  to  my  memory  that  admirable  scene  of  Le  Sage,  between  Gil 
Bias  and  the  logicians.  It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  that  a  demagogue, 
having  intemperately  indulged  in  a  pasquinade  against  the  Emperor, 
drew  on  himself  a  severe  personal  chastisement  from  an  officer  who  was 
present.  History  presents  but  too  many  examples  of  the  important  effects 
which  have  sometimes  sprung  from  the  most  trifling  causes.  It  will, 
however,  be  perhaps  scarcely  credited,  that,  in  this  instance,  a  few  **  coups 
de  canoe''  overthrew  the  constitution,  and  nearly  precipitated  the  em- 
pire into  a  civil  war.  The  report  of  this  outrage  on  the  person  of  a 
peaceful  citizen,  as  it  was  emphatically  called,  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  city,  and  worked  up  the  public  mind  to  a  pitch  border- 
ing on  frenzy.  The  army,  hitherto  their  pride  and  admiration, 
and  the  object  of  their  fondest  hopes,  was  now  compared  to  the  pre- 
torian  guard  of  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  to  Tiberius  or  Nero.  The 
Cortes,  by  their  emissaries,  secretly  fanned  the  flame.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  installation, 
been  marked  by  all  the  vague  notions  of  undigested  theories,  rather 
than  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government ;  it  was  not, 
therefore,  to  b^  supposed  that  they  would  allow  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  for  encroaching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor, 
•  and  of  carrying  into  execution  their  at  once  darling  and  democratic 
plans.  They  accordingly  took  up  the  matter  in  a  moist  serious  light, 
denounced  it  as  the  forerunner  of  military  despotism,  declared  the  con- 
stitution in  danger,  decreed  their  own  sittings  permanent,  and  crowned 
the  whole  by  ordering  the  Emperor,  with  the  army,  to  retire  ten  leagues 
from  the  capital. 

Don  Pedro  was  at  the  palace  of  St.  Chrestorao,  about  a  league  dis- 
tant from  the  city,  when  the  decree  of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly  fell 
upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven.  His  position  was  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty ;  he  had  no  middle  course  lefl  him ;  empire,  nay, 
even  life,  depended  on  the  cast  of  the  moment;  it  was  now  literally 
**  Aut  CaBsar,aut  nihil,"  with  .the  Emperor.  In  t^is  conjuncture  he  as- 
sembled no  council ;  no  previoiis  deliberations  iparked  out  for  him  what 
course  to  pursue ;  in  the  unsubdued  energy  of  liis  character  he  calmly 
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contemplated  the  approach  of  the  tempest  ready  to  burst  on  his  head, 
and  with  admirable  energy  and  decision,  he  at  once  saved  himself  and 
his  newly-founded  empire.  There  were  three  or  four  regiments  of  in- 
fantryi  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery,  quartered  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  palace.  To  assemble  these^  harangue  them,  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  make  a  dash  at  the  Assembly,  was  a  plan  which  the 
£roperor  not  more  rapidly  conceived  than  executed. 

In  the  course  of  the  many  political  convulsions  which  it  was  my  lot 
to  witness  during  a  long  residence  in  Brazil,  I  invariably  remarked,  that 
the  strong  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  in  most  other  countries  so  irresistibly 
impels  the  bystanders  to  the  seat  of  action,  operates  in  a  sense  directly 
inverse  with  the  Brazilian.  At  the  earliest  approach  of  danger,  which 
he  intuitively  descries  with  almost  animal  sagacity,  he  immediately  takes 
refuge  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  own  habitation ;  or,  if  he  can 
possibly  accomplish  it,  in  that  of  a  foreign  resident.  There  he  pru- 
dently remains  till  the  storm  has  blown  over ;  when,  with  erect  front 
and  flashing  eyes^  he  sallies  forth,  and,  with  an  air  of  the  most  impertur- 
bable gravity  and  superlative  assurance,  gives  a  bulletin  of  the  affair  so 
circumstantially  minute  in  all  its  details,  that  one  unacquainted  with 
the  national  character  would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  an 
eye-witness  of  the  whole.  On  this  occasion  some  indefinable  sensation 
of  danger  appeared  to  have  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  tra- 
versed several  of  the  principal  streets  without  meeting  a  soul — ^a  death- 
like silence  prevailed  throughout  the  city,  like  that  which,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  precedes  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  In  the  great 
sqnare  of  the  palace  I  alone  encountered  a  few  groups  of  loiterers, 
among  whom  1  easily  distinguished  several  of  the  most  determined 
votaries  of  Utopia. 

Their  former  air  of  confidence  and  pride  had  given  place  to  one  of  the 
deepest  dejection,  and  their  u^al  high-  sounding  and  dogmatizing  tone 
had  sunk  into  a  lowly  whisper.  At  a  short  distance,  their  animated 
countenances  forming  a  lively  contrast  with  the  crest-fallen  air  of  the 
Brazilians,  stood  a  group  of  young  British  officers,  who,  with  all  the 
*'  diablerie"  of  their  age  and  profession,  appeared  to  absolutely  revel  in 
the  prospect  of  a  row.  I  joined  this  party,  who,  like  myself,  were  rie- 
solved  on  seeing  the  upshot  of  the  affair.  We  had  not  waited  long,' 
when  the  roll  of  guns  and  the  measured  tramp  of  infantry  broke  on  our 
ears  with  an  effect  increased  by  the  solemn  silence  which  prevailed. 
Away  went  the  groups  of  Brazilians,  like  nocturnal  mists  before  the 
morning  sun ;  and  when  the  column  of  troops,  headed  by  Don  Pedro, 
debouched  from  the  principal  street  into  the  square,  we  were  left  in  al« 
most  solitary  possession  of  it.  The  column  passed  in  double-quick 
tinie,  preceded  by  the  Emperor  and  his  staff,  who,  with  a  small  escort,' 
rode  a  little  in  advance.  There  was  marked  on  the  countenance  of  the 
Emperor  an  air  of  cool  determination,  to  which  his  lofly  black  plume, 
w4iich  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  his  features,  gave  an  expression  of  stern- 
ness. We  moved  our  bats  as  he  rode  past,  and  were  cordially  saluted 
in  return.  Marching  into  the  small  square,  in  which  stood  the  Mouse' 
of  Assembly,  he  secured  all  its  avenues,  and  immediately  planted  four 
pieces  of  artillery  against  the  principal  entrance  of  the  edifice.  Hav- 
mg  completed  these  preliminary  arrangements,  he  despatched  his  aid- 
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de-camp,  General  Moraes,  into  the  Assembly,  to  dissolve  their  siltiogs, 
and  to  declare  the  constitution  abolished. 

Most,  woefully  had  the  Cortes  misconceiTed  the  character  of  this 
prince :  when  they  thought  to  have  taken  the  lion  in  his  lair,  he  was 
found  at  bay ;  and  at  the  very  moment  they  least  expected  it,  their 
own  machinations  recoiled  on  them  with  a  violence  tenfold  superior  to 
the  projectile  force.  The  stem  decision  of  the  Emperor  overwhelmed 
the  Assembly  with  consternation ; — ^that  the  closing  scene  of  their  mad 
career  had  arrived,  flashed  across  their  minds  in  the  full  tide  of  wither- 
ing conviction.  A  death-like  silence  reigned  within  the  Hall  which 
so  lately  resounded  with  the  clamour  of  debate — through  which  the 
clangour  of  the  spurred  heel  of  the  General,  as  he  ascended  tbestaircase, 
broke  on  their  ears  with  portentous  import.  In  the  next  moment  he 
was  in  the  Hall,  and  had  thundered  forUi  the  will  of  his  master.  The 
President  alone,  of  all  the  members,  appeared  to  have  preserved  his  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  rose,  and  with  great  dignity  denounced  Don  Pedro 
and  the  army  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  peremptorily  commanded 
the  General  to  retire  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Assembly,  vio- 
lated by  his  armed  presence.  The  General  sternly  bade  him  look  into 
the  square  beneath.  He  did  so,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative 
between  absolute  submission,  or  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Papyrius  and 
his  companions — an  example  which,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  anti- 
quity, not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  was  ambitious  of  imitating.  As 
they  descended  the  staircase,  four  or  five  of  the  leading  agitators, 
among  whom  were  the  prime  minister  and  his  brother,  were  seized,  con- 
veyed on  board  a  vessel  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  France,  and  ere  the 
morrow's  sim  had  reached  its  meridian  height,  the  shores  of  their  na- 
tive country  were  fast  receding  from  their  view. 

All  was  aow  gloom,  doubt,  and  suspicion ;  I  began  to  find  my  resi- 
dence in  the  Rio  horridly  dull  and  monotonous.  I  had  seen  the  first 
act  of  Independence ;  I  will  go  back,  thought  I,  to  St.  Salvador,  and 
witness  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama  of  Portuguese  dominion  in  South 
America.  I  experfenced  some  dit&culty  in  getting  away,  for  a  rigorous 
embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  vessels  sailing  to  th^  Northern  provinces, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  departure  of  Lord  Cochrane  with  a  strong 
expedition  under  his  command.  From  this  dilen^ma  I  was  extricated 
by  the  captain  of  a  French  vessel  of  war,  who  poHtely  ofiered  me  a 
passage  on  board  his  ship.  I  know  of  no  greater  blank  in  human 
existence  than  a  long  sea  voyage ;  it  is  an  undeviatine  straight  line  of 
monotonous  uniformity,  on  which  memory  in  vain  seeks  for  an  object 
to  dwell  upon  with  a  pleasurable  emotion,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  very 
moment  of  its  termination.  My  short  cruise  on  bo&rd  Le  Rus^  proved 
a  source  of  high  gratification.  There  is  always  something  about  a  ship 
of  war  singularly  interesting  to  the  contemplative  mind ;  it  is  a  little 
world  in  itself,  or  rather,  a  splendid  fragment  of  civilization.  I  derived 
considerable  interest  in  contrasting,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  routine  of 
discipline  in  the  French  service  with  that  of  our  own.  Every  thing  was 
in  the  highest  possible  order,  and  the  men  were  daily  exercised  at  tlie 
great-guns  and. small- arms.  As  far  as  my  own  observation  enabled 
me  to  judge^  I  should  say  there  was  more  science  than  practical 
seamanship.  The  officers  were  fully  sensible  of  many  defects  in  their 
system  of  organization,  and  were  ever  studious  in  profiting  by  the  more 
enlarged  experience  of  their  neighbours.     I  was  particularly  struck 
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with  the  extreme  docility  of  the  crew,  and  th&  consequent  absence  ot 
those  strong  measures  of  coercion — so  mtfrked  a  feature  in  our  own  ser- 
vice. As  1  one  day  alluded  to  this  circumstance^  while  conversing  with 
the  commandant,  he  laughingly  told  me  that  he  could  obtain  any  thing 
from  them  bat  silence ;  they  were  composed  of  Proyen^aux,  who,  even 
in  France,  are  remarkable  for  their  volubility.  As  we  were  entering  the 
harbour  of  St.  Salvador,  he  qalled  them  aft,  and  pointing  to  three  Eng- 
lish frigates  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  *'  Mes  enfans,"  said  be,  **  Messieurs 
les  Anglais  have  their  eyes  upon  us."  This  appeal  to  their  national 
vanity  was  electric ;  the  ship  was  worked  into  harbour  in  the  most  pro* 
found  silence.  I  almost  felt  sorry  to  arrive ;  and  shall,  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  existence,  entertain  the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  I  received  from  the  Captain  and  officers  of 
his  most  Christian  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Le  Bus6. 

The  flag  of  Portugal  still  floated  in  lordly  pride  on  the  wallb  of  the 
garrison.  As  I  gazed  on  that  banner  which  had  so  often  given  its  am- 
ple folds  to  the  breeze  in  a  wide  and  extended  career  of  victory,  a  feel- 
ing of  gloom  and  melancholy,  whether  arising  from  early  association,  or 
long  habit,  1  know  not,  flashed  across  my  mind.  1  could  not  help  re- 
flecting on  the  instability  of  al^  human  grandeur,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune — and  dwelt  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  gloomy  fcfreboding 
on  the  moment  when,  peiliaps,  a  similar  reverse  might  clOud  the  lofty 
destinies  of  my  own  country.  Alas !  how  changed  was  the  once  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  this  magniflcent  bay!  But  Nature  still  was  fair,  and 
amidst  the  horrors  of  war  shone  forth  in  all  the  vivid  colouring  and 
luxuriant  beauty  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  merchant  navies  whifch 
once  floated  on  its  deep  bosom,  kden  with  the  rich  and  varied  produc- 
tions of  every  clime ;  the  fleet  of  barks,  and  other  small  craft,  which, 
8wan-like,whitened  its  vast  expanse,  transporting  to  the  interior  the  seeds 
of  European  civilization,  had  all  disappeared.  Oh  landing,  the  vision 
darkened.  The  extensive  quays,  once  all  bustle  tmd  animation,  and  re- 
sounding with  the  wild  and  discordant  cries  of  the  negro  population/were 
now  one  measureless  waste,  silent  as  the  grave ;  the  lower  town  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  deserted.  In  the  square  of  the  Opera  I  encountered 
a  group  of  officers :-  their  fine  countenances  were  clouded  with  despon- 
dency— even  the  reckless  gaiety  of  the  soldier,  ^*  wliich  atAlles  even  in 
death,"  was  subdned ;  they  broke  out  into  bitter  complaints  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor,  who,  by  his  supineness  and  inactivity,  had  al- 
lowed the  favoui'able  moment  for  action  irrevocably  to  escape  him. 

The  detaila  of  this  siege  ofier  nothing  of  interest,  even  to  the  military 
reader;  it  was,  on  both  sides,  an  exhibition  of  patient  endurance  of 
privation  and  haidship,  rather  than  one  of  fierce  and  bloody  strife.  The 
city,  strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  defended  by  a  vete- 
ran and  numerous  garrison,  hiugbed  to  scorn  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  raw  and  undiscipUned  levies  of  Brazil  to  carry  it  by  assault.  I 
know  of  no  instance,  however,  in  the  history  of  warfare,  in  which  great 
and  manifbld  advantages  were  so  fatally  thrown  away  a6  in  this,  from 
tiiei  sheer  want  of  talent  to  avail  itself  of  them.  The  Royalist  general 
might,  in  the  first  instannee,  have  carried  tfveiy  thing  before  him.  With 
fifteen  effective  battalions  of  the  same  men  who  had  marched  from  the 
Tagnz  to  the  Adour,  with  a  well-appointed  artillery,  a  numerous  and 
well-organized  militia  force,  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and,  above 
all,  witk  the  halo  of  invinoibility  hovering  round  his  standards — ^in  his 
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position  equivalent  to  a  corps  tTarmie,  liad  he  marched  boldly  into 
die  interior,  where  there  was  no  efficient  force  to  oppose  him,  he 
would  have  awed  the  disaffected,  have  fixed  the  wavering,  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  nume- 
rous partisans  to  declare  themselves.  Had  he  pursued  a  more  bold  and 
decided  system  of  tactics,  the  march  of  Independence  might  have  been 
arrested  in  its  career  for  some  years ;  instead  of  which  he  remained  in- 
actively within  the  walls  of  the  city,  aiid  suffered  famine  and  disease, 
and  a  host  of  other  concomitants  which  destroy  the  morale  of  an 
army,  to  proceed  in  their  work  of  devastation.  The  conduct  of  the  na- 
val commander  was  still  more  inexplicable.  The  force  under  his  com- 
mand was  quintuple  that  of  Lord  Cochrane's,  and  yet  he  perversely  al- 
lowed his  Lordship  to  maintain  a  rigorous  blockade  with  a  couple  of 
vessels.  Had  this  overwhelming  force  been  properly  directed,  it  might 
not  only  have  destroyed  the  Brazilian  fleet,  but  have  successfully 
blockaded  the  harbour  of. the  Rio  Janeiro;  they,  however,  remained 
quietly  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  a  monument  of  fatal  indecision,  if  not  of 
treachery — a  feeling  which  appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  garrison.  1  repeatedly  heard  the  soldiers  breaking  out 
into  loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  their  officers  ;  and  often,  at 
the  sight  •fan  Englishman,  express  their  deep  and  bitter  regret  at  the 
absence  of  their  British  generals  and  officers,  by  whom  they  had  been 
80  often  led  on  to  victory. 

Uninteresting  as  were  the  details  of  this  siege,  I  must  not  pass  over 
the  daring  attempt  made  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in  a  nocturnal  attack,  to 
destroy  the  Royalist  fleet.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  who  commanded  our 
squadron  on  the  station,  had  previously  warned  the  Royalist  Admiral 
of  the  desperate  tactique  of  his  adversary,  and  had  indicated  his  own 
siense  of  it,  by  moving  with  his  squadron  seven  or  eight  miles  across  tlie 
bay,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  fire-ships  in  case  of  attack.  What 
he  had  foreseen  came  to  pass  a  few  nights  after.  Taking  advantage  .of 
a  very  dark  night,  his  Lordship,  in  his  own  ship  the  Pedro,  singly 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  three-and-twenty  vessels  of  war,  defended  by 
several  strong  forts  and  batteries.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  running 
alongside  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  capture  of  which  would  have  decided 
tlie  fate  of  the  rest,  when  the  wind  suddenly  played  the  traitor,  and 
saved  the  Royalist  squadron.  To  have  fired  would  have  been  madness ; 
for  the  vacuum  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  detonation  of  artil- 
lery would  have  entirely  dissipated  the  little  wind  which  remained,  and 
the  odds  against  his  Lordship  were  too  fearful  to  forego  the  only  ad- 
vantage he  had — the  wind.  Had  the  breeze  held  on,  it  would  have 
been  a  second  Basque  Roads  affair ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refuse  our  ad- 
iniration  of  the  daring  conception  which  planned  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  so  rigorously  was  the  blockade  maintained,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  that  the  city  was  devastated  by  famine  and  disease. 
The  misery  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  was  au  comble.  Slaves  of  great 
value  were  parted  with  for  the  most  trifling  sums,  from  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  subsisting  them ;  the  coarsest  food  was  sold  for  almost  its  weight 
in  gold.  In  this  emergency,  the  Governor  availed  himself  of  the  only 
alternative  left  hin^^-a  stern  one,  indeed,  but  at  least  justified  by  expe- 
diency—  it  was  to  drive  on  the  enemy's  lines  all  useless  mouths. 
Three  days  were  allowed  for  this  purpose,  during  which  upwards  of 
sixteen  thousand  old  men,  women,  and  children,  left  the  garrisoD.     To 
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aggravate  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents; 
but  too  many  of  those  who  went  out,  the  females  in  particular^  brought 
up  in  all  the  luxurious  indolence  of  a  tropical  climate,  in  escaping  froih 
the  horrors  of  war  and  famine^  fell  victims  to  fever,  brought  on  by  fa- 
tigue and  exposure.  During  these  three  days,  I  witnessed  scenes  at  the 
contemplation  of  which  humanity  shudders. 

It  was  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  that  the  Brazilians,  either  tired  of 
their  Fabian  mode  of  warfare,  or  encouraged  by  the  accounts  of  those 
who  had  left  the  garrison,  resolved  on  fairly  trying  their  strength  with 
their  enemies.  At  an  early  hour,  we  distinctly  observed  them  forming 
on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  in  which  they  were  encamped ;  they  soon  af- 
ter moved  forward  in  three  columns.  About  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  lines,  they  deployed^  and  rapidly  wheeling  into  line,  advanced  with 
great  gallantry  to  the  attack.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  Eu- 
ropean troops ;  they  had  ^been  for  months  cooped  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  garrison,  suffering  every  hardship  and  privation,  and  harassed 
by  an  enemy  they  could  never  come  up  with.  Now  they  saw  them, 
within  their  reach,  and,  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  they  uttered 
a  yell  of  savage  joy.  A  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  checked 
their  advance^  a  second  carried  terror  and  death  through  their  ranks— ^ 
a  murderous  charge  of  the  bayonet  did  the  rest.  They  were  in  an  in- 
stant overthrown,  and  driven,  with  immense  slaughter,  almost  to  their 
very  camp.  Not  a  Brazilian  ever  again  ventured  to  cross  a  bayonet 
with  a  Royalist  soldier.  Flushed  with  their  success,  the  garrison  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  It  was  but  the  last  effort; 
Finding  there  was  no  more  than  sixty  days'  provision  left,  the  Governor 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place 
and  sail  for  Europe.  The  sick,  wounded,  and  heavy  baggage  were  em- 
barked, and  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  troops  fell  back  from 
their  lines  upon  the  city,  and  by  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  were  all 
on  board.  The  evacuation  was  unftiarked  by  the  slightest  excess,  and 
will  always  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  steadiness  and  discipline 
of  the  Portuguese  troops. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  of  June  broke  as  if  in  sorrow  ;  all  nature 
appeared  to  mourh ;  the  sun  shone  not  in  the  east;  the  very  breeze  was 
hushed,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  bay  was  still  and  unrufHed  as  a 
mountain-lake,  l^he  flag  of  Portugal,  which  to  the  last  moment  was 
displayed  on  the  Fort  du  Mar,  no  longer  sported  in  the  morning 
breeze,  but  clung  in  close  enibrace  to  the  staff,  as  if  conscious  that  the 
hour  of  their  eternal  separation  had  arrived.  It  was  a  melancholy 
sight :  there  was  the  mournful  parting  of  friends,  the  agonizing  separa- 
tion of  kindred,  and  the  heart-rending  anguish  of  the  lover*s  farewell.  I 
could  not  help  syiftpathising  with  the  people  who  were  quitting,  for  the 
last  time,  such  long-established  possessions,  of  such  immense  value, 
and  connected  with  so  many  associations  of  national  honour  and  glory. 
About  eleven  the  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  last  vessel  of  the  Royalist 
squadron  had  soon  cleared  the  bar.  I  now  rode  out  to  witness  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  Brazilians.  We  encountered  their  vanguard 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city.  A  more  banditti-looking 
set  of  rabble  I  never  beheld ;  they  were  hurrying  tumuhaously  to- 
wards the  city,  without  either  order  or  discipline.  From  their  appear- 
ance, I  was  certainly  led  to  imagine  that  their  entree  would  be  marked 
by  some  dreadful  excesses — this  was,  however,  rDot  the  case. 
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I  tarried  some- monthg  afterwards  in  Bahia«  daring  which  I  witnessed 
scenes  that  might  have  been  considered  as  the  playful  whimsies  of  a 
monkey,  rather  than  the  actions  of  a  being  who  dignifies  himself  with  the 
name  of  rational.  How  much  longer  I  might  have  remained  Heaven 
only  knows,  had  not  an  obstinate  fever  obliged  me  to  seek  the  bracing 
air  of  my  native  land. 

It  was  on  a  fine  evening,  late  in  the  month  of  June^  that,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years^  I  once  more  set  foot  on  English  ground  at  Dover, 
As  I  leaned  from  the  wmdow  of  the  hotel,  and  contemplated  around  me 
all  the  marks  of  good  government  and  high-wrought  civilization — as  I 
gazed  on  the  fine  martial  figures  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the 
beauteous  forms  of  my  fair  countrywomen,  who,  gracefully  hanging  on 
their  arms,  were  inhaling  the  evening  breeze  on  the  Esplanade,  I  invo- 
luntarily exclaimed  with  the  dramatic  poet — 

'^  A  tout  CGBur  bien  ni  la  patrie  est  chere." 
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The  confidence  with  which  prophecies  have  been  put  forth  by  fiiends  and 
foes,  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  entire  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  £urope---belied  as  they  have  been  by  glaring  facts — is  a  pe- 
remptory proof  of  prevailing  ignorance  relative  to  Uie  Turkish  empire  and 
its  resources.  Those  resources  must  be  greater,  or  of  another  kind,  than 
have  been  calculated  upon :  and  no  wonder  if  we  blunder  about  them,  for  of 
many — ^we  are  speaking  of  financial  resources — ^we  know  nothing ;  and  where 
we  do  know  something,  that  something  is  very  imperfect,  we  can  ascertain 
nothing.  Our  ambassador  is  permitted  to  ln«athe  in  a  suburb  of  the  city ; 
a  few  merchants  are  allowed  to  negotiate  their  business  at  an  assigned  spot ; 
and  travellers,  by  special  favour,  are  suffered  to  travel  fdong  the  main 
roads,  or  occasionally  deviate  to  visit  relics  and  ruins.  One  and  all  see  no- 
thing but  the  exterior  of  things.  The  speculator  must  judge  of  the  mass  of 
what  he  never  sees,  by  the  few  stray  particulars  which  occasionally  strike 
his  eyes.  He  is  driven  to  conjecture  and  guess-work  for  the  causes  of  al- 
most every  thing  that  presents  itself.  These  causes,  which  he  thus  ffuesses 
at^  are  probably,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  wrong  ones ;  but,  in  default  of 
any  more  accurate,  they  pass  for  gospel,  and  are  applied  not  only  to  the  spe- 
cific occasion,  but,  as  admitted  realities^  ^e  pressed  into  service  wherever 
they  can  be  twisted  in — in  matters  collateral,  or  matters  prospective ; — of 
course,  every  step,  where  they  are  the  guides,  conducts  us  more  aloof  of  the 
truth.  How  could  Thornton  and  De  Tott  have  come  to  conclusions  so  di- 
rectly opposed,  if  imagination,  with  both  of  them,  had  not  been  the  chief  in- 
structor ?  They  must,  at  the  best,  have  argued  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  in 
a  case  where,  from  its  being  an  anomak>us  one,  the  whole  was  required  to  be 
Icnown,  and  none  of  it  guessed  at.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  is  still  less  worth 
attending  to ;  she  must  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate,  or  unusually  duped, 
or  wUhngly  blind,  for  she  saw  what  nobody  else  has  found. 

The  story  in  every  body's  mouth  is — the  Sultan  is  absolute--Dfe  and  pro- 
perty at  his  beck— the  Pachas  grasping— the  Turks  indolent— the  Rayahs 
robbed-^what  can  be  the  strength  of  such  a  people  ?  what  can  check  the 
ruin  of  such  an  exnplre  ?  it  must  fall  at  the  first  attack.  Yet  it  still  exists 
and  resists.  The  Greeks  rebel — her  best  province  is  lofit^-she  haa  none  to 
man  her  fleets ;  yet  her  fleets  stUl  keep  the  seas — yes,'  and  able  to  conflict 
with  a  triple  force,  and  overwhelmed  only  by  dint  of  numbers.     She  has  a 
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JIaet  still.  The  RuflsiAnBy  ag«in»  will  be  in  Constantiiuiide  the  fint  earn- 
paign, — yet  the  aeooiid  is  far  advanoed,  and  the  Hasmus  la  still  the  unbroken 
.bulwark  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  not  only  are  her  armies  still  in  the 
field,  but  apparently  in  greater  force  than  ever.  In  q>ite  of  all  dis^Bters  and 
t>odingB^  she  lives  without  incurring  debt ;  she  is  the  only  power  in  Europe 
that  luiows  nothing  of  loans, — and  not  for  want  of  credit,  for  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  loan  would  be  jumped  at  by  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  capitalist  in 
the  city.  But  she  disdains  the  resource,  or  can  do  without  it ;  and  this  one 
/act  argues  move  strength  than  we»  in  our  ignorance,  give  her  credit  for. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  deplorably  ignorant  of  ue  country,  and  all  that  con* 
oerns  it.  The  cause  is  obvious — we  are  carefully  excluded  from  any  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  people.  We  are  scarcely  admitted  within  their 
houses,  and  barely  allowed  to  ^ase  at  their  bazaars.  We  can  get  at  nothing 
but  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  <tf  the  interior^  whether  of  public  or  domes- 
'tic  matters— the  real  spirit,  the  infiuendng  habits,  the  general  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  people.  Mr.  Madden,  whose  veir  sensible  and  well-consi- 
dered book  Jies  before  us^  resided  at  Constantinople  a  considerable  time,  and 
from  his  profession,  that  of  a  medical  man,  and  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
possessing  unusual  facilities,  declares  himself  in  perfect  ignorance  how  it  is 
the  Turks  live,  maintaining,  many  of  them,  splendid  esteblishments,  with 
no  known  reiources.  If,  then,  even  tiie  genml  and  obvious  afiairs  of  com- 
mon life  are  thus  concealed,  how  ai^e  the  public  ones  to  be  got  at,  which  are 
studiously  kept  out  of  si^ht  ?  The  peopto  themselves  apparently  know  no- 
thing, p^tically,  of  theu:  own  government.  Certainly  there  is  no  public 
responsibility ;  the  people  pay  their  taxes  and  ask  no  questions. 

There  is  no  sympathy,  in  manners,  habits,  or  principles,  between  Euro- 
peans, or  rather  Christians,  for  that  is  Uie  least  inaccur«Ate  general  term,  and 
the  Turks.  The  sources  of  this  difference  lie  not  in  the  religion — ^insisted 
upon  as  that  matter  everywhere  is — nor  in  the  precepts,  real  or  supposed,  of 
that  reliffion,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  tneir  political  position,  llie 
French,  for  instance,  are  united,  are  one  people ;  the  Germans,  though  not 
one  nation,  are  one  people ;  the  British,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  m  like 
manner;  but  the  Turks  are  not.  They  are  conqueronh- masters  among 
slaves,  llie  Turkish  empire  consists,  it  is  said,  of  more  Uian  thirty  millions ; 
while  of  Turks,  perhaps,  the  number  is  not  one  in  five,  at  the  most,  through 
the  whole  of  its  dominions.  They  are  scattered  over  the  surface  as  rulers 
and  lords.  The  characteristica  and  vices  of  the  Turk  are  all  traceable  to 
this  his  peculiar  position.  He  is  arrogant  from  his  success;  he  has  tri- 
umphed by  the  sword,  and  tramples  upon  his  victim  in  the  insolence  of  his 
contempt.  He  is  indolent,  because  he  has  no  other  demand  upon  hb  exer- 
tions than  to  keep  his  slaves  submissive,  and  in  subservience  to  his  interests 
and  accommodations,  which  is  accomplished  by  military  force.  He  is  luxu- 
rious, because  he  has  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own  pleasures.  He  is  igno- 
rant, because  he  is  without  stimulus  for  acquirement:  tie  feels  not  the  want  of 
knowledge,  for  be  his  ignorance  what  it  may,  he  finds  himself  a  superior,  and 
what  more  can  knowlec^e  give  ?  He  is  perfidious,  because  the  physical  powers 
of  one  n\fin  not  being  much  greater  than  another's,  and  conscious,  as  he  must 
be,  of  the  hostility  his  oppressions  excite,  he  is  dnven  to  supply  by  craft  the 
deficiency  of  force,  and  anticipate,  where  he  may  natually  look  ror  treachery. 

This  superiority  the  Turk  enforces  by  not  only  treating  his  victims  as 
slaves,  exacting  their  labour,  and  seizing  their  property,  but  by  infiicting  every 
external  sign  and  token  of  contempt.  The  submission  he  everywhere  meets 
with,  the  eSecX  of  unflinching  severity,  confirms  him  in  his  haughty  feel- 
ings, which  he  naturally  enough  extends  to  other  nations ;  for  other  nations 
s^k  him,  and  not  he  them,>  and  thus  cocker  and  encourage  the  very  pride 
which  supremacy  at  home  has  already  established.  The  Christian  he  calls 
a  dog ;  but  this  is  prompted  as  much  by  his  insolence  as  by  his  religion,  or 
why  are  not  other  Mosleiia  nations  as  virulent?  No;  it  so  happens,  that 
those  who  court  his  alliance,  or  desire  an  intercourse  for  commercial  or  poli- 
tical purposes,  are  Christians,  whom  his  religion  depreciates ;  and  he  has  no 
notion,  haughty  as  he  is,  and  disdaining  himself  to  do  the  like,  t&at  other 
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people  will  act  thus  but  from  consciousness  of  inferiority.  They  are,  in  his 
eyes,  in  the  light  of  beggars  and  subjects;  and  he  treats  them  accordingly. 
For  this  we  may  thank  our  own  folly.  Commerce — ^that  is  a  passion,  insatia- 
ble, for  gain— takes  Europeans  to  Turkey,  and  to  acconjplish  their  object^ 
they  submit  to  every  condition,  however  offensive  and  degrading,  imposed 
upon  them.  Governments  communicate  with  them  mainly  for  the  purpose 
or  maintaining  and  backing  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  make  the  same 
submissions.  An  ambassaoor,  even  now,  is  led  to  the  throne  of*  the  Sultan 
like  a  crouching  and  begging  slave:  He  is  treated  as  a  Giaour  come  to 
throw  himself  at  his  Hi«iness*s  feet.  The  Sultan  commands  the  infidel  to 
be  clothed  and  fed,  and  brought  before  him ;  and  he  is  brought,  with  his 
arms  pinioned,  by  two  attendants,  makes  his  salaams  and  his  speech,  and 
retires,  unnoticed  by  a  word  or  a  look.  Wliy  should  not  a  different  tone  be 
taken  ?  Why  shomd  we  submit,  and  not  they  }  Why  should  we  not  insist 
upon  equal  and  civil  treatment?  For  though  the  ambassador  may,  in 
some  respects,  be  protected,  every  private  European  is  exposed  to  hourly 
insult.  1  he  interests  of  commerce  is  an  idle  excuse,  for  these  interests  must 
be  mutual.  Though  diminished,  it  is,  and  must  be,  of  importance  to  them. 
Break  off  the  intercourse,  and  they  wUi  probably  change  their  tone — nothing 
like  a' little  inconvenience,  a  little  suffering,  to  bring  any  human  being, 
even  a  Turk,  to  common  sense.  We  repeat  it,  it  is  our  submission,  and 
not  his  religion,  that  makes  him  insolent. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  character  of  the  reining  sovereign.  He  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  man  of  some  energy  and  determination,  and  possessed,  appa- 
rently, of  some  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  resources  of  European  power. 
He  has  shaken  off,  resolutely,  though  atrociously,  one  controlling  power ; 
but  that  is  not  the  only  one — ^nis  people  generally  is  another,  and  them  he  can- 
not change.  Their  character  b  fixed  by  circumstances,  which  he  cannot  even 
modify,  and  which  nothing  but  a  revolution  of  circumstances  can  accomplish. 
His  empire  consists  of  masters  and  slaves ;  and  master  over  all,  as  he  deems 
himself,  he  cannot  tnake  them  amalgamate.  He  cannot  treat  all  alike^from 
the  nature  of  things  such  treatment  would  not  be  borne ;  and  it  must  be 
useless  for  him  to  regard  all  his  subjects  in  one  light,  when  they  will  not 
regard  eadi  other  in  the  same,  lliey  differ  in  religion,  in  here^tary  sen- 
timents and  traditional  recollections,  in  personal  activity  and  general  pur- 
suits. He  has  no  farther  means  of  enlarging  his  authority,  or  augmenting 
his  resources,  for  he  is,  in  reality,  but  the  chi^  master,  over  a  long  descend- 
ing and  spreading  series  of  masters,  whose  spoils  reach  hini  in  a  constantly 
decreasing  amount.  This  must  terminate  sooner  or  later.  Present  affairs, 
though  favourable  in  appearance,  are  probably  fallacious  in  fact.  The  Sultan 
may  still  repel  the  Russian— ^may  even  force  him — for  he  also  has  his  sources 
of  weakness — ^to  terms  of  peace ; — ^he  has  roused  up  the  spirit  and  patriotism 
of  his  Turks,  his  companions  in  Empire,  and  they  will  hazard  their  lives  and 
vpend  their  fortunes  in  defence  of  uie  sovereign,  and  for  the  honour  of  Ma- 
homet ;  but  even  this  effort  and  struggle,  though  the  purpose  be  fully  accom- 
plished, will  not  in  the  least  retard — it  will  rather  precipitate  the  ruin  of  the 
government,  for  it  must  exhaust  at  an  accelerating  rate.  The  truth  must 
surely  be,  that  the  Turks,  as  a  power,  are  crumbling  away ;  nothing  can 
hold  them  together  but  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests,  whidi,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  nothing  is  tending  to  bring  about.  Possessed  of  a  beau- 
tiful climate,  and  a  fertile  soil  and  l^undless  territory — security  of  life  and 
property,  and  definite  and  moderate  exactions ;  relaxations  of  arrogance  and 
insolence,  admission  to  equality  of  rights--these  things,  and  sudi  cs  these, 
would  regenerate  and  form  a  nation  out  of  materials  that  have  never  hitherto 
fairly  cohered,  but  merely  been  bound  together  by  the  triple  cords  of  force, 
opinion,  and  perfidy. 

But  speculation  is  not  our  present  object — that  is  rather  to  direct  atten- 
tion towards  two  very  interesting  books  of  travel:  one  by  Mr.  Madden, a 
medical  gentleman,  who  has  spent  several  yean  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 

given  the  well-considered  results  of  his  observations  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
is  friends ;  the  other  by  Captain  Colville  Frankland,  of  the  Navy,  who  has 
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Umred  over  a  connderable  space  in  the  same  re^ons,  and  published  a  journal 
fall  of  lively  and  useful  intelligence.  To  those  into  whose  hands  these  vdiiable 
volumes  may  not  fall,  we  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  by  combining  so^ne 
of  the  information  contained  in  them  with  our  own  remarks,  chiefly  relative 
to  the  domestic  character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople. 

The  Turk  is  a  voluptuary  on  principle.  In  office  or  out  of  it,  invested  with 
)»ower,  or  lazily  whiling  away  his  days,  his  women  and  his  pipe,  opiupti  or 
the  bottle,  together  with  his  personal  decoration,  engage  and  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  his  thought^  and  his  time.     His  harem  is  the  most  ornamented 
part  of  his  establidiment,  and  women  the  chief  drain  upon  his  expenditure  : 
when  at  home  he  is  chiefly  with  them,  and  they  are  brought  up  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  every  thing  but  the  obligation  and  the  art  of  ministering  to  the 
gratification  of  their  lord  and  master.     The  man  of  quality  in  Constantinople 
assumes  a  look  of  gravity — we  take  the  chief  features  from  Mr.  Madden — 
walks  a  dow  uace^  nas  an  air  of  indolence  and  shufiles  somewhat  in  his  gait. 
This  is  a  mart  of  ban  ton.    He  wears  his  turban  over  his  right  eye,.sports<a 
nosegay^  and  an  immense  structure  of  pantaloons,  and  smokes  his  chibouque 
for  hours,  without  uttering  a  word,  wrapped  in  solemn  reverie.    This  is  true 
dignity.    Relaxin^^  from  the  fatigues  of  dignity,  he  slides  along  the  streets 
towards  the  coflee-house,  with  an  amber  rosary  dangling  at  his  wrist,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  even  regarding  any  thing  that  meets 
his  eve — ^the  corpse  of  a  rayah,  or  the  truncated  head  of  a  Greek.    The 
tremoling  Jew  flies  at  his  approach ;  and  the  unwary  Frank,  if  he  obstructs^his 
path,  gets  elbowed  out  of  the  way,  it  is  too  troublesome  to  kick  him.    On 
reaching  the  caff^,  an  abject  Christian,  an  Armenian,  salaams  him  to  the 
earth, — spreads  the  newest  mats  for  the  £ffendi,  presents  the  richest  cup, 
and  kisses  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  at  least  his  hand.  ^  If  the  coflee  di»- 
pleases,  the  Turk  storms,  and  perhaps  hurls  the  cup,  with  a  thousand  curses 
on  his  mother,  at  the  head  of  the  frightened  Armenian.    If  a  friend  enters 
the  apartment,  some  minutes  elapse  before  the^  exchange  salaams ;  and  if 
conversation  ensues,  it  is  only  by  a  word  at  a  time,  and  at  intervals  of  the 
smoking  of  a  pipe.    Topics  of  discourse  are  usually  scarce.    One  exhibits  a 
knife,  and  the  other  examines  it,  hilt  and  blade,  and  when  he  haa  got 
through  his  pipe,  exclaims,  with  reference  to  the  workmanship,  or  his  own 
enjoyments, ''  God  is  great  I"    A  brace  of  pistob  is  next  produced — ^this,.savB 
Mr.  Madden,  is  an  eternal  theme— eternal,  he  means,  as  a  topic,  like  the 
weather  with  us,  not  of  continuous  conversation.    They  are  admired,  and  in 
due  time  honoured  with  the  same  exclamation  as  the  knife ;  and  nothing  far- 
ther is  uttered,  tiU  perhaps  some  learned  Ulema  (the  ulemas  are  the  great 
talkers,  like  the  lawyers  elsewhere,)  expatiates  upon  some  interesting  point, 
astronomy   or    politics,    for   the    edification  of   the  smokers.     How,  for 
instance,    the  sun  shines  in  the   east   and   the    west,    and  everywhere 
beams  on  a  land  of  Moslems — how  the   Padishaws   of  Europe    pay  the 
Sultan   tribute — ^how  the  Giaours  of  England  are  greater  than  those  of 
France,  because  they  make  better  knives  and  pistols — how  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers took  the  English  admiral   in  the  late   engagement,  destroyed  his 
fleet,  and  dismissed  him  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute — and  how 
the  Christian  ambassador  came,  like  a  dog,  to  the  footstool  of  the  Sultan,  to 
feed  on  the  imperial  bounty.    The  Effendi  now  quits  the  cafle  with  the  usual 
pious  ejaculation,  the  waiter  bowing  him  out,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing,  and  retires  haughtily  and  slowly  to  his 
harem,  glancing,  perhaps,  at  a  merry-andrew  as  he  moves  along,  but  nev^r 
suffering  even  a  smile  to  play  upon  his  lips. 

In  the  harem,  the  women  vie  with  each  other  in  eliciting  the  smiles  of 
their  common  lord ;  one  shows  the  rich  silk  she  has  embroidered  for  his  vest, 
another  plays  on  a  sort  of  spinet,  and  a  third  displays  her  voluptuous  form  i^ 
a  pas  de  seul.  At  his  evening  ablutions,  one  obsequious  lady  letches  a  phial 
of  rose-water  to  perfume  his  beard,  another  brings  a  mirror  with  a  mother- 
of-pearl  handle,  another  carries  an  embroidered  napkin.  Supper  is  brought 
in  oy  a  host  of  slaves  and  servants ;  for,  contrary  to  the  common  representft- 
tkm,  especially  Pouqueville's,  in  most  harems,  Mr.  Madden  says,  the  ordinary 
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attendants  have  accew  to  the  women'«  apartments.  The  ladies  stand  before 
the  great  man  while  he  eats ;  and  when  he  finishes,  fresh  dishes  are  brought 
in,  and  the  hidies  show  their  breeding  hj  helping  themselTes  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  only,  and  in  not  verv  voradonaly  swallowing  the  sweetmeats. 
After  supper,  small  bottles  of  roeoguo  are  often  produced ;  and  of  this  liqueur, 
Mr.  Madden,  whose  profession  gave  him  frequent  admittance  to  these  sacred 
retreats,  has  seen  the  ladies  take  three  or  four  glasses  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  One  of  the  first  slaves  generally  presents  the  pipe  on  bis  knee, 
and  sometimes  one  of  the  wives  brings  the  coffee,  and  kisses  her  lord*s  hand 
at  the  same  time.  The  ceremonial  is,  perhaps,  often  loosely  observed ;  and 
PouqueviUe  must  be  mistaken,  in  asserting  the  Turks  return  to  their  harems 
without  relaxing  one  particle  of  their  gravity.  The  evening  is  often  spent 
with  all  the  levity  and  tumult  of  licentiousness,  and  roars  of  lauf^hter  are 
audible  in  adjoining  houses.  Mr.  Madden  even  ascribes  the  gravity  of  the 
Turk,  during  the  day,  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  spirits  from  previous  exdte^ 
ment.  In  company  with  a  French  physician,  he  often  dineid  with  a  young 
Effendi,  who  had  no  scruple  about  exhibiting  his  wives,  who  attended  on  the 
guests  at  table.  He  has  seen  a  Turk  reclining  on  the  divans,  smoking  his 
long  chibouque,  and  one  of  his  wives,  generally  the  favourite,  shampooing  bis 
feet  with  her  soft  fingers,  and  performing  this  operation  for  hours  together. 
This  must  be  supreme  luxury.-  The  most  delightful  of  his  reveries,  when 
eating  opium,  a  Turic  assured  him,  was  imagining  himself  thus  shampooed  by 
the  daric-eyed  houris  of  Paradise. 

Mr.  Madden  has  entered  the  penetralia  of  harems  belonging  to  high  and 
low,  and,  among  the  lowest,  found  no  dearth  of  luxury  or  lovelmefls.  In  the 
harem  of  a  pipe^-manufacturer,  who  kept  a  stall  in  the  bazaar,  he  was  ushered 
Mito  an  apartment  furnished  with  costly  carpets  and  richly-covered  divans: 
Among  tne  women,  he  distinguished  the  pale  Circassian,  the  lan^^d  Geor- 
gian, the  slender  Greek,  and  the  voluptuous  Ottoman.  His  skill  and  his 
patience  were  taxed  by  all,  but  only  one,  a  Sciote  girl  just  purchased,  re- 

Suired  hb  assistance.  The  maUdy  of  the  poor  girl  was  grief,  and  the  bur- 
en  of  her  complaints  importunities  to  him  to  persuade  her  master  to  sell 
her,  and  get  some  Christian  to  redeem  her ;  which  eventually  he  accomplish- 
ed, and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  grateful  Sciote  return  to  her  country- 
men. She  had  cost  the  Turk  uree  hundred  dollars,  while  all  the  pipes  on 
his  stall  Were  not  worth  fifty.  But  this  was  not  the  only  case,  in  the  matter 
of  domestic  expense,  which  surprised  Mr.  Madden.  **  There  is  hardly  a  Turk 
of  my  acquaintance,"  says  he,  "  who  does  not  lead  a  life  of  indolence,  smoke 
his  pipe  all  day,  spend  his  time  in  sauntering  fri>m  caff^  to  caff^,  sport  a 
splendid  suit  at  the  Beiram  (Turkish  Easter),  and  maintain  three  or  four 
wives,  and  double  the  number  of  slaves ;  and  yet  has  no  ostensible  means  of 
livinn;',  no  profession,  no  apparent  income,  no  available  resources.  Such  is 
the  condition,"  he  adds,  ^*  of  two-thirds  of  Constantinople."  These  cannot 
all  subsist  upon  extortions  from  the  Rayahs,  as  Mr.  Madden  apparently  sup- 
poses ;  many  of  them  are  probably  owners  of  Siams  and  Timares :  but  Tutks 
will  not  talk  of  their  affairs.  If  you  ask  a  question,  all  the  answer  you  get 
is,  *^  God  is  great," — which  puts  an  extinguisher  upon  farther  inquiry. 

Turkish  women,  however  high  their  nmk,  Mr.  Madden  affirms,  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Dr.  Clarke  must  have  mistaken  the  papers  found  in  the  Se- 
raglio, for  such  as  were  probably  written  by  the  blacK  eunudis.  In  all  his 
travels  in  the  Turkish  empire,  Mr.  Madden  never  found  but  one  who  could 
write,  and  that  was  at  Damietta.  She  was  a  Levantine  Christian,  and  her 
peculiar  talent  was  regarded  as  something  superhuman.  Dr.  Clarke  describes 
the  teeth  of  Turkish  women  as  generally  dyed  black,  which  Mr.  Madden  de- 
nies, with  a  credat  Judams.  To  Mr.  Madden,  the  women  appear  never  to 
feel  the  constraint  of  confinement.  They  are  gay  and  happy ;  they  embrcn- 
der,  play  en  a  rude  sort  of  spinet,  and  sing  interminable  sonffs— voice  and 
music  equally  execrable.  They  are  the  loveliest  women  in  the  worid  as  to 
featiires,  but  their  forms  have  no  advantage  of  dress;  they  are  kept  in  no 
shape,  and  to  be  fat  is  an  object  of  passionate  desire.  Their  eomplezion  is 
careftdly  preserved— pale  and  tnunpareot— and  beautifully  contrasted  by 
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rery  hlack  hair,  and  eyes  as  soft  and  dark  as  the  melles.  '*  Their  eyes  are 
full  of  aleep*  and  their  hearts  full  of  passion."  The  larger  the  eye,  and  the 
more  arched  the  brow^  the  greater  the  diarm.  The  frequent  use  of  the  bath 
softens  and  smooths  the  complexion,  but  renders  it  more  sensible  to  the  insi- 
dious approaches  of  time.  Personal  attractions  are,  of  course,  all  in  all  with 
Turkish  women,  and  every  art  is  used  to  enhance  them.  Cosmetics  abound,  # 
and  Mr.  Madden  got  into  high  £avour  with  one  lady  by  suggesting  a  substi- 
tute for  something,  the  use  of  which  she  disliked.  The  surme,  a  sort  of  pig- 
ment, is  used  not  to  elevate  the  arch  of  the  brow^  but  to  extend  it ;  the  beauty 
of' the  eye  depends  on  the  elongation,  and  the  Turkish  ladies  have  made  the 
discovery.  They  stain  their  niuls  and  finger-tope  yellow,  and  some  even  the 
toes.  Women  of  a  lower  rank  use  rouge,  but  others  only  paint  the  lips. 
Amulets  are  worn  in  abundance,  for  various  purposes — to  make  them  fat,  or 
fruitful  or  to  avert  an  evil  eye,  or  the  devil.  A  triangular  piece  of  paper  is 
worn  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  the  eye,  and  a  bag  with  mummy-dust  for  some- 
thing else.  Notwithstanding  their  si^e,  they  are  graced  in  their  move-' 
mento  oaoy,  and  even  elegant,  in  their  manners ;  and,  "  strange  as  it  may 
sound,''  snys  Mr.  Madden,  with  some  enthusiasm,  '<  1  have  often  thought 
there  was  as  much  elegance  of  attitude  displayed  in  the  splendid  arm  of  a 
Turkish  beauty,  holding  her  rich  chibouque,  (the  ladies  smoke,)  and  seated 
on  her  Persian  carpet,  as  even  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  girl  at  home,  bending 
9ver  her  harp,  or  floating  alonff  with  the  music  of  the  waltz." 

The  confinement  to  we  walla  of  the  harem  is  neither  so  close  nor  so  irk- 
some, continues  Mr.  Madden,  as  most  people  imagine.  **  The  women  visit 
090  another  frequently ;  and  once  a^-weeK  they  revel  in  the  bath,  which  is  the' 
tenreatrial  paradise,  the  Italian  opera,  in  Turkey,  of  a  Mahometan  lady. 
They  pass  the  entire  day  there ;  breakfast,  dine>  and  sup  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment* and  are  as  happy  as  possible.  They  have  plenty  of  looking-glasses, 
and  lots  of  sugar-plums.  Lady  M.  W,  Montague's  description  of  the  bath 
would  be  excellent,  if  it  were  correct ;  but  her  Ladyship  has  certainly  over- 
looked the  features  of  her  beauties  too  much,  and  has  exhibited  truth,  tliough 
ti»  purU  naturalibw,  in  too  attractive  forme.  Here,  whatever  intrigue  is 
practised,  isusuaUy  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  female  emissaries ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  less  than  iaany  large  city  in  Christendom — ^the  penalty  is 
death  I  The  detection  of  a  single  imprudent  act,  every  woman  knows,  leads 
to  a  short  consultation  with  the  Cadi,  and  that  summary  process  to  the  Bos- 
pborus,  through  the  intervention  of  a  eunuch  and  a  sack.  The  ladies  are 
therefore  extremely  circumspect." 

Mr.  Madden  was  present  at  a  Turicish  feast,  given  by  a  Bey  of  Anatolia, 
a  patient  of  his;  a  Byn  Bashi  and  a  Cadi  were  among  the  guests,  and  of 
courae  all  the  refinement  of  Constantinople  was  practised.  The  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  series  of  cruelties,  under  the  name  of 
practical  jokes,  played  off  upon  a  hired  bufibon.  It  was  the  wretch's  trade, 
and  he  bore  marks  enough  of  the  effects  on  his  cicatrized  visage.  Powder 
was  exploded  in  his  pipe,  which  drove. the  tube  against  the  palate  with  great 
violence,  and  bathed  tlie.  line  in  blood,  the  sight  of  which  excited  roars  of 
merriment.  A  plate  was  tnen  filled  with  flour,  and  in  the  flour  were  stuck 
twenty  short  pieces  of  lighted  candle.  The  bufibon  and  his  companion,  placed 
on  their  knees  in  the  centre  of  the  zoom,  opposite  each  other,  neld  the  plate 
with  their  teeth,  and  at  a  signal,  blew  the  particles  of  flour  through  the  name 
into  each  other's  faces.  The  slowest  performer  of  course  suffered  most;  the 
victim  was  severely  burnt  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  brows;  but  this' 
was  all  the  fun,  and  shouts  of  savage  laughter  rose,  as  the  miserable  fellow 
smeared  oil  over  his  face  to  allay  the  pain. 

Rum  and  nUcee  are  drunk  as  freely  as  £nropeans  might  drink  small-beer. 
Mr.  Madden  himself  gave  a  dinner  to  &ye  respectable  Turks,  one  a  merchant 
of  large  property.  He  provided  three  bottles  of  rum,  and  three  of  strong 
Cyprus  wine.  The  rum  was  exhausted  before  the  second  course.  Thou^ 
two  of  them  were  very  tipsy,  it  did  not  prevent  their  joining  in  the  Mogreb- 
pr$yer^  l^eir  host  liad  some  difilculty  in  {.veventing  one  of  the  party  from 
nooting  a  Greek  at  an  opposite  window. 
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The  tenure  of  land,  according  to  Mr.  Madden,  is  not  a  whit  more  aeeuie 
than  the  honour  of  office^  which  sanctions  the  rapacity  of  the  holder.  The 
lirst  and  best  security  in  Turkey  is  the  settlement  called  Facu/y  by  virtue  of 
which,  property,  whether  money,  land,  or  houses,  .is  given  in  reversion  4o 
some  mosque.  This  is  inviolable ;  the  Sultan  cannot  touch  a  paras  of  it :  at 
the  death  of  the  possessor^  the  property  goes  to  the  next  heir ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  heirs,  falls  to  the  mosque.  The  V^cuf  is  thus  gradually  Absorbing 
the  whole  property  of  the  country.  T^ere  are,  in  cases  of  litigation,  sevenu 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  plaintiff,  it  seems,  chooses  as  he  pleases,  lliis- 
choice  is  represented  as  an  advantage,  because  he  gives  the  first  bribe ;  bat 
this,  surely,  may  as  well  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  th£  defendant,  for  when 
he  knows  what  the  plaintiff  has  done,  he.  has  onlv  to  bid  above  him.  For  a 
£ew  piastres  you  may  get  witnesses  to  swear  any  thing ;  and  for  a  little  more 
vou  may  have  your  adversary  decoyed  into  a  cane,  treated  with  opium  and  to- 
bacco, and  seduced  into  the  admission  of  any  thing  you  please.  No  Christian 
evidence  is  admissible  against  a  Turk ;  but  then  the  Christian  has  only  to 
purchase  Moslem  evidence,  which  may  be  had  on  easy  terms.  ''  It  is  difficult 
to  do  justice,  said  one  conscientious  Cadi  to  another,  where  one  of  the  parties 
is  rich,  and  the  other  poor.'' — "  No  I"  replied  his  less  scrupulous  friend ;  "  I' 
find  no  difficulty  in  such  case,  I  always  decide  for  the  rich ;  the  difficulty  is 
when  both  are  rich  1" 

Mr.  Madden  contrasts  the  characters  of  the  Greek  and  Turk,  and  sums  up 
nearly  in  these  terms.  The  Turks  are  generally  considered  to  be  honester 
than  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  they  are,  or  at  least  they  appear  so.  If  they 
are  not  so  ready  at  lying,  it  is  because  they  are  too  stupid  to  lie  with  dexte- 
rity. Their  probity  depends,  not  on  any  moral  repugnance  to  deceit,  but 
solely  on  their  want  of  talent  to  deceive.  ^'  I  never,*'  says  he,  *'  found  a  Turk 
who  kept  his  word  when  it  was  his  interest  to  break  it ;  but  then,  I  never 
knew  a  Greek  who  was  not  superfluously  and  habitually  a  liar.  He  is  subtle 
in  spirit,  insidious  in  discourse,  plausible  in  his  manner,  and  indefatigable  in 
dishonestv.  He  is  an  accomphshed  scoundrel ;  and  beside  him,  the  Turk, 
with  all  tne  desire  to  defraud,  is  so  gauche  in  knavery,  that,  to  avoid  detec- 
tion, he  is  constrained  to  be  honest. ' 

Mr.  Madden  will  not  deny  the  bravery  of  the  Turks ;  but  of  course,  every 
body  knows  how  to  fight  best  behind  stone  walls.  He  gives  a  ludicrous,  and 
perhaps  not  very  exaggerated  account  of  an  engagement  between  them  and 
the  Greeks.  This  is  the  spectacle : — "  After  the  (freadful  note  of  preparation^ 
-has  long  been  heard,  the  two  armies  appear  in  the  field,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  each  other— the  Greeks,  the  most  religious  people  in  the  worlds 
posted,  probably,  behind  a  church ;  the  Ottomans,  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world  for  a  siege,  affording  their  lines  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  or  perhaps  a  wall. 
Instead  of  the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  comes  a  parley,  on  the  classic  ground, 
and  in  Homeric  style ;  the  Moslems  magnanimously  roaring, '  Come  on,  ye 
uncircumcised  Giaours,  we  have  your  masters  for  our  slaves!  May  the  birda 
of  Heaven  defile  your  fathers' heads !  '  Come  on,  ye  Caffres!*  The  de- 
scendants of  Themistocles,  not  a  whit  intimidated,  vociferate  in  return, 
*  Approach,  ye  turbaned  dogs !  come,  and  see  us  making  wadding  of  your  Ko- 
ran f  Look  at  us,  trampling  on  your  faith,  and  giving  pork  to  your  daugh- 
ters !'  Then  follow  two  or  three-hundred  shots,  the  armies  meanwhile  in- 
visible to  each  other ;  and,  when  ammunition  fails,  a  few  stones  fly.  At 
night,  when  the  carnage  ceases,  the  dead  prove  to  amount  to  half-a-dozen 
a-side,  most  of  them  from  the  bursting  of  guns.  The  Greeks  wrangle  over 
the  bodies  of  their  own  men  for  the  shirts,  and  the  Turks  cut  off  the 
ears  of  their  fallen  friends,  to  send  to  Constantinople  as  trophies  from  the 
heads  of  the  rebeb.  At  Napoli,  the  Greek  chants  a  Te  Deum  for  his  victory 
over  God's  enemies ;  and  at  Constantinople,  the  Turk  glorifies  the  Prophet 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Infidels ;  at  home,  the  '  Times '  exults  on  the  great  vic- 
tory achieved  bv  the  strugglinp^  Greeks,  and  the  '  Courier'  tells  of  Sie  signal 
defeat  the  Greek  re1>els  have  just  sustained.  Such  is  the  arrogance  of  the 
Turks,  the  effrontery  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  oowwdice  of  both.  Lector  judicetJ'* 
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Lord  Byron. — Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Brussels. 

I  MUST  no^  omit,  in  my  recollections,  to  mention  the  bi^h  gratification 
I  had  in  passing  a  few  days  in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  Byron.  In 
his  transit  to  Italy  in  August,  1816,  he  visited  Brussels  (where  I  was  re- 
siding) accompanied  by  Dr.  Polidori.  The  moment  I  heard  of  his  arrival, 
I  waited  on  him,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  kind- 
ness. '^  He  had  no  pleasure,''  he  said,  "  equal  to  that  o£  meeting  a 
friend  of  his  mother's^  and  of  his  early  age."  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  at  Harrow,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  I  found 
much  less  change  in  his  appearance  than  there  generally  is  from  youth 
to  manhood ;  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  bad  become 
very  .like  his  mother*s — a  beautiful,  mild,  and  intelligent  eye,  fringed 
with  long  and  dark  lashes;  an  expansive  and  noble  forehead,  over 
which  hung  in  thick  clusters  his  rich  brown  natural  curls.  What  a 
living  representation  of  Beattie's  minstrel !  He  looked  the  inspired 
poet !  None  of  the  many  prints  I  have  seen  of  him  are  either  like,  or 
do  him  justice. 

In  our  conversation  of  three  hours,  he  went  over  the  pranks 
and  adventures  of  his  boyish  days.  Till  the  age  of  seven,  he  lived 
at  Banff  with  his  mother.  My  eldest  son,  of  nearly  the  same  age^ 
was  his  schoolfellow,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  by  my  brother, 
the  pastor  of  the  town,  with  whom  my  boy  was  living,  to  pass  a 
holiday  at  the  parsonage:  all  this  he  perfectly  recollected,  and  of  a 
tumble  he  got  from  a  plum-tree,  into  which  he  had  climbed  to  get  at. 
some  pears  on  a  wall.  "  The  minister's  wife,"  said  he, ''  blabbed  to 
my  mother,  thinking  I  might  have  been  hurt;  and  the  old  red-nosed 
doctor,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  was  sent  for,  who  insisted  on 
bleeding  me,  in  spite  of  screams  and  tears,  which  I  had  at  command, 
for  I  was  a  complete  spoiled  child,  as  T  dare  say  you  know.  A.t  last 
he  produced  the  lancets,  of  which  I  had  a  great  horror,  having  seen 
them  used  to  bleed  my  nurse,  and  I  declared  if  he  touched  me  I  would 
pull  his  nose.  This,  it  seems,  was  a  tender  point  with  the  Doctor,  and 
he  gave  the  bleeding  up,  condemning  me  to  be  fed  on  .water-gruel,  and 
to  be  put  to  bed ;  these  orders  I  disposed  of  by  throwing  the  medicine 
out  of  the  window,  and  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  had  taken  his  departure 
f  got  out  of  bed  and  made  my  appearance  in  the  parlour.  My  mother, 
finding  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  gave  me  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  which  I  preferred  to  brockan  : — you  see,  I  have  not 
forgot  all  my  Scotch." 

He  put  me  in  mind  of  what  he  called  my  kindness  in  lending  him  a 
pretty  pony,  and  of  my  accompanying  him  to  ride  in  Hyde  Park. 
*'  That,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  was  fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  came  to 
town  to  spend  the  holidays  with  my  poor  mother.  I  remember  your 
pony  was  very  ^handsome,  and  a  fast  galloper,  and  that  we  raced,  and 
that  I  beat  you,  of  which  I  was  not  a  little  proud.  1  have  a  wonderful 
recollection  of  the  little  events  of  my  early  days,  and  a  warm  feeling 
for  the  friends  of  my  youth." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  M-^ D-^- — 

when  he  was  nine  years  old,  "  and  we  met,"  he  said  "  at  the  dan(;ing- 
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school,"  [he  made  many  inquiries  about  her,  and  if  she  was  still  as 
handsome].  "She  is  a  3rear  older  than  I ;  I  saw  her  only  once  after 
I  left  Aberdeen,  when  I  was  about  fourteen^  and  on  my  way  to  the 
Highlands  with  my  mother ;  for  I  had  a  cough,  and  I  was  sent  to  drink 
goat's  whey  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  The  first  verses  1  ever  wrote 
were  in  praise  of  her  beauty.  I  know  she  is  happily  married^  which 
I  rejoice  at."    All  this  he  said  with  much  feeling. 

This  conversation  was  so  interesting  that,  on  my  returning  home,  I 
put  it  on  paper.  As  he  proposed  visiting  Waterloo  on  the  following 
morning,  I  offered  my  services  as  his  cicerone,  which  were  graciously 
accepted,  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  his  compag- 
nan  de  voyage.  The  weather  was  propitious,  but  the  poet's  spirits 
seemed  depressed,  and  we  passed  through  the  gloomy  forest  of  Soignies 
vrithout  much  conversation.  As  the  plan  of  the  inspection  of  the  field 
had  been  left  to  me,  I  ordered  our  postilion  to  drive  to  Mont  St.  Jean, 
without  stopping  at  Waterloo.  We  got  out  at  the  Monuments.  Lord 
Byron  gazed  about  for  five  minutes  without  uttering  a  syllable ;  at  last, 
turning  to  mc,  he  said — '*  I  am  not  disappointed.  I  have  seen  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  and  these  are  as  fine.  Can  you  tell  me,*'  he  con- 
tinued, '*  where  Picton  fell  ?  because  I  have  heard  that  ray  friend 
Howard  was  killed  at  his  side,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment." 

The  spot  was  well  known,  and  I  pointed  with  my  finger  to  some  trees 
near  it,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  :  we  walked  to 
the  spot.  '*  Howard,"  s^id  his  Lordship  with  a  sigh,  '^  was  my  relation 
and  dear  friend ;  but  we  quarrelled,  and  I  was  in  the  wrong :  we  were, 
however,  reconciled,  at  which  I  now  rejoice."  He  spoke  these  words 
with  great  feeling,  and  we  returned  to  examine  the  monument  of  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  a  broken  column,  on  which  he  made  some  criti- 
cisms, bestowing  great  praise  on  the  fraternal  affection  of  his  brother, 
who  had  erected  it.  He  did  not  seem  much  interested  about  the  positions 
of  the  troops,  which  T  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  we  got  into  our  car- 
riage and  drove  to  the  Chateau  Goumont,  the  poet  remaining  silent, 
pensive,  and  in  a  musing  mood,  which  I  took  care  not  to  interrupt. 

The  gallant  defence  of  this  post  seemed  to  interest  him  more,  and 
I  recapitulated  all  the  particulars  I  knew  of  the  attack.  From  the  bra- 
very displayed  by  the  handful  of  troops  (the  Guards)  who  defended  it, 
it  has  acquired  its  reputation;  Though  they  were  reinforced  more  than 
once,  the  number  never  exceeded  twelve  hundred ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  enemy  having,  by  battering  down  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  straw  in  it,  got  possession  of  the  outer  works,  in 
the  evening  attack,  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  strong  hold« 
the  garden-— 


Whose  dose  pleach'd  walks  and  bowers  have  been 
The  deadly  marksman's  lurking  screen." 


They  reaped  no  advantage  by  these  assaults ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sa- 
crificed a  great  many  brave  men  without  any  purpose.  It  was  a  most 
important  post ;  for  had  they  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it,  and 
driving  out  our  troops,  their  guns  would  have  enfiladed  us,  and  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  change  our  front.  The  pompous,  title  of 
chateau  gives  a  little  additional  importance  to  this  position,  though  it  is 
only  a  miserable  dwelling  of  two  stories,  somewhat  resembling  the  ha- 
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bitations  of  our  Bonnet  Lairds  about  the  beginniDg  of  the  last  century. 
The  area  of  the  house  is  about  two  Scotch  acres,  including  tbe  garden. 
The  clipped  and  shady  walks  have  been  long  since  cut  down,  which 
takes  away  much  interest  from  it ;  and  tbe  stupid  Fleming  to  whom  it 
belonged,  cut  down  the  young  trees  in  front  of  it^  because  they  had 
been  wounded  by  the  bullets,  which  he  was  informed  **  would  caive 
them  to  bleed  to  death  !'*  The  nobleman  who  now.  possesses  it,  has, 
with  better  taste,  repaired  the  chateau,  and  will  not  permit  any  altera-, 
tion  in  its  appearance. 

On  our  return  in  tlie  evening,  I  pressed  his  Lordship  to  dinner,  which 
he  declined,  sayings— ^'  I  have  long  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  the 
table."  He,  however,  promised  to  take  his  coffee  with  my  wife,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  party.'  He  came  at  nine  o'clock,  and  greeted  her 
most  cordially,  again  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  meeting  the 
friend  of  his  mother. 

Notwithstanding  the  interdiction,  I  had  invited  two  accomplished 
gentlemen  to  meet  him ;  one  of  them,  a  Hanoverian  in  our  service, 
had  travelled  in  Greece,  and  being  extremely  intelligent,  a  most  in- 
teresting conversation  on  that  classical  country,  now  struggling  for  its 
liberties,  took  place.  The  poet  was  in  high  spirits  and  good  humour, 
and  he  charmed  us  with  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  Archipelago  and  Albania^  which  he  had  just  visited. 
He  neither  ate  nor  drank,  and  the  only  refreshment  he  could  be  per« 
suaded  to  take  was  an  ice ;  but  he  remained  with  us  till  two  hours  past 
midnight.  My  wife  exhibited  her  scrap-book,  in  which  Sir  W.  Scott 
had,  a  few  months  before,  written  a  few  stanzas  on  the  battle.  She 
begged  his  Lordship  to  do  her  a  similar  honour,  to  which  he  readily 
consented,  saying,  "  if  she  would  trust  him  with  her  book,  he  would 
insert  a  verse  in  it  before  he  slept."  He  marched  off  with  it  under  his 
arm,  and  next  morning  returned  with  the  two  beautiful  stanzas  which, 
a  year  after,  he  published  in  his  Third  Canto  of ''  Childe  Harold,*^ 
tviUi  a  little  variation. 

«  '*  Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust." 

I  consider  these  as  being  highly  valuable,  being  the  prime  pensieri  of 
the  splendid  stanzas  on  Waterloo. 

I  asked  Byron  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Scott's  "  Field  of  Waterloo,'* 
just  published — if  it  was  fair  to  ask  one  poet  his  opinion  of  a  living 
contemporary.  "Oh,"  said  he,  **  quite  fair ;  besides,  there  is  not 
much  suliject  for  criticism  in  this  hasty  sketch.  The  reviewers  call  it 
a  Jailing  uffi  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  poet  living  who  could  have 
written  so  many  good  lines  on  so  meagre  a  subject,  in  so  short  a  time. 
Scott,"  he  added,  *'  is  a  fine  poet,  and  a  most  amiable  man.  We  are 
great  friends.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  has  no  rival ;  and  has  not  been 
approached  since  Cervantes,  in  depicting  manners.  His  tales  are.  my 
constant  companions.  It  is  highly  absurd  his  denying,  what  every  one 
that  knows  him  believes,  his  being  the  author  of  these  admirable 
works.  Yet  no  man  is  obliged  to  give  his  name  to  the  public,  except 
he  chooses  so  to  do ;  and  Scott  is  not  likely  to  be  compelled  by  the . 
law^  for  he  does  not  write  libels,  nor  a  line  of  which  he  may  be 
ashamed.*'  He  said  a  great  deal  tpore  in  praise  of  his  friend,  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  respect. ^itr^'d^  regard.     *' I  wish,"  added  the 
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poet  with  feeling,  "  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  sndi  a 
Mentor.  No  author/'  he  obaerTed,  '*  had  deaerTed  more  from  the 
public,  or  has  been  so  liberally  rewarded.  Poor  Milton  got  only  15/. 
for  his  '  Paradise  Lost/  while  a  modern  poet  has  as  much  for  a 
stanza/'  I  know  not  if  he  made  any  allusion  to  himself  in  this  re- 
marky  but  it  hfts  been  said  that  Murray  paid  him  that  suln  for  every 
yerse  of ''  Childe  Harold/' 

Lord  B3nron,  in  reading  aloud  the  stansas  of  Mr.  Scott, 

^'  For  high,  and  deathless  is  the  name. 
Oh  Hoogomont,  thy  ruins  claim ! 
The  sound  of  Crea^  none  shall  own. 
And  Aginoourt  shall  be  unknown. 
And  Blenheim  be  a  nameless  s^t 
Long  ere  thy  glories  are  forgot/'  &c. 

he  exclaimed,  striking  the  page  with  his  hand,  ''  I'll  be  d — d  if  they 
will,  Mr.  Scott,  be  forgot !" 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  relative  to  his  own  verses  written  in 
this  scrap-book^  which  exhibits  the  poet's  modesty  and  good  humour. 
A  few  weeks  aher  he  had  written  them,  the  well-known  artist,  R.  R. 
Reinagle,  a  friend  of  mine,  arrived  in  Brussels,  when  I  invited  him  to 
dine  with  me  and  showed  him  the  lines^  requesting  him  to  embellish 
them  with  an  appropriate  vignette  to  the  following  passage  :— 

**  Here  his  last  flight  the  hauahty  eaale  flew. 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beuE,  the  fatal  plain ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations  through, 
Ambition's  life,  and  labours,  all  were  vain--* 
He  wears  the  diatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  cfaiun." 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a  spirited  chained  eagle,  grasp- 
ing the  earth  with  his  talons. 

I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  Lordship,  and  mentioned  having  got 
this  clever  artist  to  draw  a  vignette  to  his  beautiful  lines,  and  the 
liberty  he  had  taken  by  altering  the  action  of  the  eagle.  In  reply  to 
this,  he  wrote  to  me — "  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet,  and  a  better  orni- 
thologist than  I  am ;  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their 
talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered  the  line  thus — 

*  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain.' 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice."  I  need 
hardly  add,  when  I  communicated  this  flattering  compliment  to  the 
painter,  that  he  was  highly  gratified. 

I  happened  to  have  a  copy  of  the  '^Novelle  Amorose"  of  Casti, 
a  severe  satire  on  the  monks,  which  Lord  Byron  had  never  seen,  as  its 
sale  was  prohibited  in  Italy.  I  presented  him  with  it,  and  in  his  letter  to 
me  from  Geneva  he  writes,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  treat  your  gift 
of  Casti  has  been  to  me ;  1  have  almost  got  him  by  heart.  I  had  read 
his  *•  Animali  Parlanti,'  but  I  think  these  '  Novelle'  much  better.  I 
long  to  go  to  Venice  to  see  the  manners  so  admirably  described/' 

A  year  afterwards  he  published  ''  Beppo,"  which  is  certainly  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ^*  Novelle  Amoroso ;''  and  I  think  if  he  had  not  read  them, 
it  would  never  have  been  written. 

Lord  Byrou  travelled  in  a  huge  toach,  copied  from  the  celebrated 
one  of  Napoleon,  taken  at  Genappe,  with  additions.  Besides  a  lit  de 
rcpos,  it  contained  a  library,  a  plate-chest,  and  every  apparatus  for 
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dinii^  m  it.  *  I  have  forgotlenby  whom  it  vras  built,  but  he  told  me  it 
had  cost  him  six  hundred  guineas ;  it  was  most  ingeniously  contrived. 
It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capacious  for  his  baggage  and 
suite ;  and  he  purchased  a  caleche  at  Brussels  for  his  servants.    It 
broke  down  going  to  Waterloo,  and  I  advised  him  to  return  it,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  a  cmsy  machine ;  but  as  he  had  made  a  deposit  of  forty 
Napoleons  (certainly  double  its  value),  the  honest.  Fleming  would  not 
consent  to  restore  the  cash,  or  take  back  his  packing-case,  except 
under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty  Napoleons,     As  his  Lordship  was  to  set 
out  the  following  day,  he  begged  me  to  make  the  best  arrangement  I 
could  in  the  affiiir.     He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  departure,  than  the 
worthy  sellier  inserted  a^paragraph  in  **  The  Brussels  Oracle,"  stating, 
**  that  the  noble  '  milor  Anglais'  had  absconded  with  his  caleche,  value 
ISOOfrancsr 

I  need  not  add  that  my  indignation  was  great  on  perusing  this*ras» 
cally  libel ;  and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  applying  to  a  lawyer,  who  sum- 
moned the  gentlemaa  before  the  mayor.  He  now  began  to  draw  in  his 
horns,  and  on  my  threatening  to  prosecute  him  for  defamation,  he  con- 
sented to  take  a  bundrad  francs  for  the  use  of  his  carriage  to  Waterloo, 
and  aa  much  more  Ibr  iMBe  alterations  he  pretended  to  have  made^ 
which,  as  I  could  not  contradict,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to,  although 
«sy  lawyer  was  desirous  1  should  resist  such  gross  imposition.  I,  how« 
over,  agreed,  on  condition  that  a  declaration  should  be  inserted,  at  his 
expense,  stating  the  true  merita  ot  the  case. 

The  following  week  the  English  ^  Courier*'  had  the  impudence  to 
copy  into  its  vindictive  columns  the  libel,  without  noticing  the  explana- 
tion, the  Editor  adding  some  bitter  remarks  of  his  own,  quite  uncalled 
for.  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of  the  party  spirit  in  England  at  this 
period.  Lord  Byron  was  a  Liberal,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  the 
ministerial  ^  Oracle,"  the  **  Courier."  I  determined,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  my  friend,  to  do  him  justice  to  the  public,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Perry  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  He  published  my  letter,  verbatim^ 
in  the  *'  Morning  Chronicle,"  with  his  own  comments,  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  vindicated  Lord  Byron  entirely  from  the  gross  aspersions  of 
the  **  Courier,"  though  the  Editor  had  not  the  honesty  to  make  any 
amende.  Lord  Byron  was  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  thought  himself 
safe  from  the  vengeance  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  him. 
I  transmitted  the  whole  detail  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  my  conduct  in  justifying  him,  and  extricating  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Flemish  Philistines. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  ¥dth  Lord  Byron's  mother  from  her 
childhood.  She  lost  both  her  parents  before  she  was  ten  years  old, 
and  lived  occasionally  with  the  family  of  General  Abercromby,  of  Glas- 
aaugh,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related.  I  passed  some  weeks  in  her 
company  there,  when  she  came  from  school,  a  romping,  comely,  good- 
humouted  girl  of  sixteen,  inclined  to  corpulency.  She  was  fond  of  run* 
ning  races,  and  swinging  between  two  trees  on  the  lawn ;  but  from  this 
last  exercise  she  was  at  last  interdicted,  for  one  of  the  ropes  gave  way, 
and  she  had  so  severe  a  fall  that  she  fainted,  and  I  carried  her  in  my 
arms  into  the  house,  but  no  injury  occurred  except  that  she  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  lancet,  and  a  temporary  confinement. 

One  of  her  nearest  relations,  Mrs.  D ,  the  wife  of  the  Admiral, 
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WAS  about  this  time  residing  at  Bath ;  and  this  lady  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  young  heiress,  and  of  introducing  her  into  the  world. 
She  had  been  too  long  in  Scotland,  for  she  had  acquired  a  confirmed 
Scotch  accent.  Now  it  was  to  be  feared  that  some  northern  adven- 
turer might  entice  her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  for  she  had  no  mo- 
ther or  good  aunt  to  look  after  her.  How  Bath  was  chosen  as  an  eli- 
gible residence  for  a  young  and  giddy  heiress,  seems  rather  surprising ; 
but  thither  she  went,  and  was  introduced.  It  was  soon  known  that 
she  had  an  estate  worth  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  she  consequently 
attracted  many  admirers:  among  others.  Captain  Byron,- a  ffuardaman, 
(or  lately  one,)  paid  his  court  to  the  northern  constellation.  A  youjng 
man  of  address  and  insinuating  manners,  he  got  into  the  young  lady's 
good  graces,  and  persuaded  her  to  take  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green  with 
him.  This  clandestine  step  placed  her  entirely  at  his  itiercy  in  re- 
spect to  settlements,  and  entailed  on  her,  in  a  few  years,  the  misery  of 
dependence. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  noble  captain  was  prevailed  on 
to  settle  two  hundred  a-year  out  of  her  two  thousand.  Crippled  with 
debts,  which  he  had  previously  contracted,  his  extravagance  continued, 
and,  after  cutting  down  the  timber,  he  disposed  of  the  estate  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  much  under  its  value,  and  within  three  years  he  had 
squandered  every  shilling.  Fortunately  death  put  a  stop  to  his  career, 
and  the  poor  widow  (just  out  of  her  teens)  had  no  other  provision  left 
for  herself  and  son,  but  the  pitiful  pittance  which  had,  by  the  kind  in- 
tercession of  a  friend,  been  saved  to  her. 

She  retired  to  obscurity,  but  in  the  midst  of  her  friends,  to  Banff,  to 
educate  her  child.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  at  the  birth  of 
this  boy,  there  were  five  males  between  him  and  the  title,  yet,  before 
he  had  reached  his  seventh  year,  he  succeeded  to  \U  On  this  subject 
his  nurse  was  prophetic  ;  for  on  his  mother's  asking  this  woman,  who 
had  been  thirty  years  in  the  family,  if  he  was  a  fine  child  ?  "  Ay, 
madam/'  said  she,  "  he 's  a  bonny  bairn,  and  he  has  got  a  club-bed 
foot,  and  he'll  surely  be  Lord  Byron,  for  ti  the  Lord  Byrons  ha'  a 
clubbed  foot."  This  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Byron  tell  when  her  son  was 
an  infant ;  and  it  was  certainly  true  that  two  of  the  family  had  been 
born  with  this  defect. 

She  removed  to  Aberdeen,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  better  masters  than  Banff*  afforded,  where  sh^  continued 
until  his  succession  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  relation  enabled  her, 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  permission,  to  carry  her  ward  to  England. 

He  was  sent  to  Marrow ;  and  tliat  she  might  be  near  the  idol  of  her 
affections,  she  took  a  small  house  in  London. 

I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  youth  when  he  came  to 
town  for  the  holidays.  At  fourteen  he  was  a  fine,  lively,  restless  lad, 
full  of  fire  and  energy,  and  passionately  fond  of  riding.  His  exploits 
in  Hyde  Park  I  have  already  mentioned : — when  he  boasted  of  besting 
me  in  the  race,  I  said,  ^*  Do  you  know  the  proverb,  '  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  riding  a  borrowed  horse !' "  He  did  not  know  this  adage» 
until  I  explained  it  to  him ;  when  he  good-humouredly  drew  in  his 
rems,  acknowledging  the  rebuke,  and  adding, "  If  the  pony  was  mine,  I 
would  bet  you  my  month's  pocket-money,  that  I  would  be  at  Kensing- 
ton gardens  before  you." — **  Well,"  I  said,  **  we  will  have  a  trial  to- 
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morrow  for  hdf-^-crown,  but  to-day  we  must  not  race,  for  our  nags 
haTe  had  too  much  water."  He  blabbed  this  to  his  mother,  who  would 
on  no  account  permit  the  course.  But  the  ride  was  not  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  he  gave  his  parole  that  he -would  not  gallop,  and  kept  reli- 
giously to  it ;  for,  though  he  was  a  spoiled  child,  and  had  too  much  of 
his  own  way,  he  never  did  any  thing  intentionally  to  disoblige  or  veK 
her, — ^at  least  so. she  has  often  told- me. 

Our  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Byron  Gordon  continued  after  Lord  Byron 
went  abroad :  she  sensibly  felt  the  separation,  and  her  spirits  were  only 
kept  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  speedy  return.  Alas !  she  did  not  live 
to  have  this  happiness ;  for  when  she  wrote  to  him  that  she  had  got  into 
bad  health,  and  was  desirous  to  see  him,  he  hastened  to  obey  her 
wishes,  but  she  died  a  week  or  two  before  his  arrival,  of  a  sore  throat. 
This  greatly  distressed  him,  as  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that,  had 
be  been  with  her,  or  had  never  quitted  her,  she  might  have  been  still 
living.  Yet  he  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  want  the  best  medical 
advice.  She  was  extremely  Corpulent,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  also 
inclined  to  obesity ^  to  prevent  which,  he  was  become  very  abstemious, 
and  took  violent  exercise. 

The  last  time  I  saw  his  mother,  she  told  me,  that  his  affections  were 
placed  on  a  young  lady,  whose  name  she  did  not  mention ^  but  1  have 
heard  that  it  was  Miss  Mary  Cbaworth,  daughter  to  the  man  whom 
Lord  Byron's  predecessor  had  killed  in  a  tavern  brawl.  That  he  had 
loved  another  before  his  marriage  with  Miss  Millbanke,  is  certain. 
His  verses  *'  to  Mary,"  are  supposed  to  allude  to  Miss  Cbaworth.      ^ 

Poor  Byron  had  the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  false  friends, 
who,  afler  receiving  benefit's  at  his  hand,  became  his  bitterest  foes. 
Polidori,  whom  he  selected  as  his  "  compagnon  de  voyage,"  was  one 
of  thbse.  After  living  on  the  most  amicable  footing  with  his  patron 
for  more  than  a  year,  he  took  umbrage  for  some  trifle ;  and  because 
Byron  took  part  in  some  dispute  the  doctor  had  with  a  Venetian 
nobleman,  he  quarrelled  with  his  friend,  and  lefl  him  abruptly  at 
Venice. 

I  have  since  heard,  from  an  authority  1  could  not  doubt,  that  this 
rupture  was  entirely  produced  by  Polidori,  who,  though  a  talented 
roan,  was  any  thing  but  amiable.  In  proof  of  his  bad  dispositions  and 
vindictive  temper,  he  published,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  a 
miserable  squib,  called ''  The  Vampire,*'  which  he  had  the  impudence  to 
try  to  palm  on  the  public  as  the  produce  of  Byron's  pen  ;  but  the  cheat 
was  speedily  detected,  and  the  venomous  Bat  and  its  author  were 
shortly  forgotten.  It  would  appear  that  Lord  Byron  had  not  much 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  his  friends,  with  all  his  acuteneiss  and 
Icnowledge  of  life. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  Brussels  about  the  middle  of  August  1816, 
when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick Adam,  who  was  prevented  by  a  wound  from  joining  his  brigade, 
though  he  was  able  to  do  the  duties  of  the  small  garrison  there. 

Mr.  Scott  accepted  my  services  to  conduct  him  to  Waterloo.  The 
general's  ud-de-camp  was  also  of  the  party,  Mr.  Scott  being  accom- 
panied by  ti^o  friends,  his  fellow  travellers.    He  made  no  secret  of  his 
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having  undertaken  to  write  something  on  the  hattle ;  and  ho  took  the 
greater  interest  on  this  account  in  every  thing.that  he  saw.  Besides*  he 
had  never  seen  a  field  of  such  a  conflict ;  and  never  having  been  helbre 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  all  new  to  his  comprehensive  mind.  I'ho 
day  was  beautiful ;  and  I  had  the  precaution  to  send  out  a  couplo  of 
saddle-horses,  that  he  might  not  be  fatigued  in  walking  over  the  fields 
which  had  been  recently  ploughed  up.  The  animal  he  rode  was  so 
quiet  that  he  was  much  gratified,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
every  spot  of  the  positions  of  both  armies  ;  and  seemed  greatly  delight- 
ed, especially  with  the  Farm  of  Goumont,  where  he  loitered  a  couple 
of  hours.  In  our  rounds  we  fell  in  with  Monsieur  Da  Costar,  with 
whom  he  got  into  conversation,  though  I  had  told  him  he  was  an  im* 
postor.  But  he  had  attracted  so  much  notice  by  his  pretended  story  of 
being  about  the  person  of  Napoleon,  that  he  was  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  passed  by  :  I  did  not,  indeed,  know  as  much  of  this  fellow's  Char^ 
latanism  at  that  time  as  afterwards,  when  I  saw  him  confronted  with  a 
blacksmith  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  a 
hiding-place,  ten  miles  from  the  field,  during  the  whole  day ;  a  fact 
which  he  could  not  deny.  But  he  had  got  up  a  tale  so  plausible,  and 
so  profitable,  that  he  could  afford  to  bestow  hush-money  on  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight,  so  that  the  imposition  was  but  litde  known,  and 
strangers  continued  to  be  gulled.  He  had  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  the  positions  and  detcals  of  the  battle,  and 
being  naturally  a  sagacious  Wallon,  and  speaking  French  pretty  fluently, 
he  became  the  fiivourite  ciceroncy  and  every  lie  he  told  was  taken  for 
gospel.  Year  after  year,  until  his  deadk  in  1824,  he  continued  his  po- 
pularity, and  raised  the  price  of  his  rounds  from  a  couple  of  francs  to 
five ;  besides  as  much  for  the  hire  of  a  horse,  bis  own  property  ;  for  he 
pretended  that  the  fatigue  of  walking  so  many  hours  was  beyond  his 
powers.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  this  way  he  realised  every  summer  a 
couple  of  hundred  Napoleons.  It  is  surprising  how  any.  one  could  he» 
Ueve  the  story  he  told ;  for  supposing  that  he  had  been  seized  upon  by 
Napoleon,  what  use  could  such  a  vagabond  be  as  a  guide  ?  what  was  he 
to  show?  The  British  army  was  staring  the  Emperor  in  the  face  at  a 
mile  distant.  This  soi-disant  hero  could  only  be  an  incumbrance  during 
tlie  conflict,  if  his  courage  could  have  been  screwed  up  to  remain  at 
Nspoleon's  side,  as  he  pretended  he  had  done,  and  that  when  he  b^ 
came  panic-struck  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  with  a  twenty-franc  coin.  He  even  pointed  out  the  a&% 
tual  spot  where  he  stood  with  the  Emperor  on  the  chauss^e — ^heard  him 
exclaim  '*  Sauve  qui  pent!"  and  saw  him  mount  his  horse,  and  brush  J 
—^c/«,. which  are  become  historical! 

There  was  another  peasant  whom  I  discovered,  an  extremely  intelli- 
gent little  fellow,  who  had  actually  been  forced  into  the  service  by  a 
Prussian  oflicer.  He  was  found  skulking  in  the  forest,  and  put  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  to  conduct  it,  by  the  best  and  shortest  route,  to  the 
scene  of  action,  which,  from  the  noise  of  the  cannon  and  platoons*  could 
be  at  no  great  distance.  The  little  pioneer  did  his  duty ;  there  was 
nothing  improbable  in  his  story ;  and  when  I  made  his  acqiiaiotance,  I 
found  him  very  acute,  and  gave  him  some  further  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails than  he  already  knew ;  dubbed  him  Blucher's  A.  D.C. ;  apd  set 
him  op,  to  all  strangers  that  fell  in  my  way>  in  opposition  to  Da  Costac 
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He  was  oonteiit  with  a  franc  for  a  course^  and  soon  became  a  popular 
eharacter. 

When  Sir  Walter  had  examined  every  point  of  defence  and  attack 
we  adjourned  to  the  *'  Original  Duke  of  Wellington/'  at  Waterloo,  to 
dinner,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  ride.  Here  he  had  a  crowded  lev^e  of 
peasants,  and  collected  a  great  many  trophies,  from  cuirasses  down  to 
buttons  and  bullets.  He  picked  up  himself  many  little  relics,  and  was 
Ibrtunate  m  purchasing  a  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  But  the 
most  precious  relic  was  presented  to  him  by  my  wife — a  French  sol- 
dier's book,  well  stained  with  blood,  and  containing  some  poetical  effu- 
sions, called  '*  Troubadours,"  which  he  found  so  interesting  that  he 
translated  them  into  English,  and  they  were  introduced  into  his  **  Paul's 
Letters ;"  on  the  publication  of  which  he  did  her  the  honour  of  sending 
her  a  copy,  with  a  most  flattering  letter,  to  say,  '*  that  he  considered 
her  gift  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  Waterloo  relics." 

On  our  return  from  the  field,  he  kindly  passed  the  evening  with  us, 
and  a  few  friends  whom  we  invited  to  meet  him.  He  charmed  us  with 
his  delightful  conversation,  and  was  in  great  spirits  from  the  agreeable 
day  he  had  passed ;  and  with  great  good  humour  promised  to  write  a 
stansa  in  the  lady's  Album.  The  following  morning  he  called  to 
achieve  this  ;  and  I  put  him  into  my  little  library,  the  door  of  which 
I  locked  to  prevent  interruption,  as  a  great  many  of  my  friends  had' 
paraded  in  the  Pare  opposite  my  window  to  get  a  peep  of  the  cele- 
brated man,  many  having  doggqd  him  from  his  hotel.  In  spite  of  this 
precaution,  however,  and  orders  to  my  servant  to  deny  every  one,  a 
huge  fellow  of  twenty  stone  forced  his  way  in,  equipped  in  a  horse- 
man's drab  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat,  greasy  buckskin  nether-garments, 
met  by  -Yorkshire-tan  gaiters ;  his  party-coloured  grisly  locks  sur- 
mounted by  a  broad-brim,  rusty  castor ;  his  bull  neck  enveloped  in  a 
Belcher  J  which  had  been  once  purple.  This  moving  mass  of  bone  and 
blubber  had  penetrated  beyond  a  double  door,  which  separated  the 
Testibule  from  the  staircase,  and  applied  to  the  door  of  the  apartment 
ID  which  the  poet  was,  and  not  gaining  admittance,  thundered  at  it  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  large  whip  which  he  carried.  I  sallied  out  of  the 
dining-room  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  noise,  and 
great  was  my  surprise  on  beholding  the  personage  whom  1  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  He  stared  at  me  without  uttering  a  word,  when  I 
said,  **  ^t^Lj,  Sir,  how  come  I  to  be  honoured  with  your  presence  ?  (I 
could  not  doubt  of  his  being  a  Bull  from  his  figure  and  costume.) 
What  the  D — 1  do  you  want  here  ?'*  The  gentleman,  not  in  the  least 
discomfited  by  this  blunt  address,  threw  back  his  head,  and  replied, 
io  A  broad  Yorkshire  accent,  *^  I  understand  that  the  famous  man  Wal-^ 
Ser  Scott  is  in  your  house,  and  I  am  desirous  to  see  him ;  but  I  am  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  my  horses  are  at  the  door  to  take  me  to  Waterloo, 
so  I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  the  gentleman,  and  not  keep  me  waiting. 
My  name  is  (I  did  not  distinctly  hear  it),  a  Yorkshire  squire,  of  3000/. 
a-year ;  I  am  on  my  travels,  and  am  curious  to  see  every  thing.  Now, 
as  my  daughters  are  always  talking  about  this  here  Mr.  Scott,  and  read- 
ing his  books,  I  suppose  he  is  worth  seeing : — *  a  penny  cat  may  look  at 
a  king :' — ^no  oflfence,  I  hope,  Sir." 

"  Squire,"  said  I,  **  from  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted 
yourself^  by  intruding  into  a  gentleman's  house,  I  must  think  you  have 
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escaped  from  the  York  Lunatic  Asylunij  or  from  your  keepers  I  I  there-, 
fore  recommend  you  to  proceed  to  Waterloo ;  for  though  Mr.  Scott  m 
under  my  roof,  you  have  not  the  lea3t  chance,  of  seeing  him  in  this  house, 
but  you  may  have  your  curiosity  gratified  by  waiting  in  the  street  until 
he  is  inclined  to  go  out,  of  which  there  is  no  probability  for  some 
hours.  Had  you  shown  a  little  more  civility,!  might  have  been  disposed 
to  treat  you  like  a  gentleman,  though,  from  your  manners,  you  do  not 
appear  to  be  deservioff ;  as  a  countryman,  however,  I  will  bestow  t^ 
little  advice  on  you.  before  you  pioceed  &rther  on  your  travels,  I  re^ 
commend  you  to  go  home,  and  put  yourself  uqder  the  tuition  of  fome 
one  to  teach  you  better  manners.^'  So  paying,  I  thrust  the  door  in  thei 
Squire's  face.  My  frienda  in  the  parlour  had  overheard  the  dial(Ogtie» 
and  were  bursting  with  laughter ;  fortunately  the  Poet  .was  not  dis- 
turbed, and  when  he  had  finished  his  labours,  I  told  him  my  Adventure, 
^hich  aroused  him  not  a  little.  The  Squire  bundled  himself  into  a. 
shabby  French  chaise  deposte;  and  drove  off.  .  No  more  was  seen  .or 
heard  of  him,  nor  could  I  iearo  at  the  hotels  any  thing  of  the  monster. 
I  sqspect  he  was  an  impostor,  for  the  breed  of  such  an  English  squire 
has  been  long  extinct. 

Brussels  affords  but  little  worthy  of  the  notice  of  such  a  traveUeif  aa. 
the  author  of  **  Waverley  ;"  but  he  greatly  admired  the  splendid  tower, 
of  tlie  Maispn  de  Ville^  and  the  ancient  sculpture  and  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  which  surround  the  Grand  Place. 
.  He  told  us,  with  great  humour,  a  laugliable  incident  which  had 
occurred  to.hlro  at  Antwerp.  The  morning  after  bis  arrival  at.  that 
city  from  Holland,  he  started  at  an  early  hour  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Ru- 
bens in  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  before  his  party  were  up.  Having 
provided  himself  with  a  map  of  the  city,  he  had  no  other  guide ;  but 
afler  wandering  about  for  an  hour,  without  finding  the  object  he  had  in 
view>  be.  determined  to  make  inquiry,  and  observing  a  person  stalking 
about -like  himself^  he  addressed  him,  in  his  best  French;  but  the 
stranger,  pulling  off  his  hat,  very  respectfidly  replied,  in  the  pure  High- 
land accent,  **  1  Hn  vi^ry  sorry.  Sir,  but  I  canna  speak  ony  thine  besides 
Eoglish.'* — ^*  This  is  very  unlucky  indeed,  Donald,"  said  Mr.  Scott,- 
"  but  we  must  help  one  another  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not 
good  at  any  other  tongue  but  the  English,  or  rather,  the  Scotch."r— 
**  Oh,  Sir,  maybe,"  replied  the  Highlander,  "  you  .are  a  countryman^ 
and  ken  my  maister.  Captain  Cameron,  of  the  79th,  and  could  tell  me 
whare  he- lodges.  Tm  just  cum  in.  Sir,-  free  a  place  they  ca'  MachUn^ 
and  ha  forgotten  the  name  of  the  Captain's  quarters;  it  was  something 
Uke  the  Laborer." — '^  I  can,  I  think,  help  you  with  this,  my  friend/' 
rejoined  Mr>  Scott.  **  There  is  an  inn  just  opposite  to  you,  (pointing 
to  the  Hotel  deGraud  Lahoreur,)  I.dane  say  that  will  be  the  Captain'* 
quartern  ;'•  and  it  was  so.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  humour  in  which 
Mr;  Scott  reeouiited  this  dialogue. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF  JEHANGUIR. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  Jehanguir,  the  son  of 
the  great  Akber,  although  the  narrative  be  not  chequered  by  the  won- 
derful vicissitudes  of  fortune,  described  with  so  much  naivete  in  the 
commentaries  of  his  renowned  ancestor  Sultan  Baber,  still  do  not  yield 
to  them  in  curious  and  intense  interest.  They  are  written  in  the  style 
of  a  journal,  and  although  occasionally  interspersed  with  long  digressions, 
you  may  perceive  in  every  line  of  the  work  the  unsophisticated  deli- 
neation of  fresh  impressions  as  they  rise  to  his  perception,  which,  with 
all  its  defects,  we  do  think  bears  a  more  fascinating  charm  with  il  than 
the  laboured  result  of  the  most  perfect  composition.  Tn  October  1605, 
he  ascended  ^'  the  throne  of  his  wishes/'  in  the  city  of  Agrah,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  years,  "  under  auspices  the  most  felicitous/'  he  says, 
**  Let  it  not  produce  a  smile  that  I  should  have  ^et  my  heart  on  the  de- 
lusions of  this  world.  Am  I  greater  than  Solomon  ?"  &c.  He  de- 
scribes, with  the  minuteness  of  a  jeweller,  the  almost  incredible  value  of 
his  throne  and  crown,  and,  like  a  younger  person,  dwells  with  delighted 
vanity  on  all  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  royalty.  He  says,  "  For 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  I  caused  the  nuggaurah,  or  great  imperial 
state  drum,  to  strike  up,  without  ceasing,  the  strains  of  joy  and  tri- 
umph ;  and  for  an  extent  of  nearly  fifty  zereibs  around  my  throne,  the 
ground  was  spread  by  my  directions  with  the  most  costly  brocades  and 
^old-embroidered  carpets.  Censers  of  gold  and  silver  were  disposed  in 
diflferedt  directions  for  the  purpose  of  burning  odoriferous  drugs;  and 
nearly  three  thousand  camphorated  wax-lights,  three  cubits  in  length, 
in  bratiehes  of  gold  and  silver,  perfumed  with  ambergris,  illuminated 
che  serene  from  night  till  morning.  Numbers  of  blooming  youths, 
beautiful  as  young  Joseph  in  the  pavilk>ns  of  Egypt,  clad  in 
dresses  of  the  most  costly  materials,  woven  in  silk  and  gold,  with 
cones  and  amulets^  sparkling  with  the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  the  eme- 
rald, the  sapphire,  and  the  ruby,  awaited  my  commands,  rank  after 
rank,  and  in  attitude  most  respectful.  And  finally,  the  Ameirs  of  the 
empire,  from  the  captain  of  five  hundred  to  the  commander  of  five 
thousand  horse,  and  to  the  number  of  nine  individuals,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  stood  round 
in  brilliant  array,  also  waiting  for  the  commands  of  their  sovereign. 
For  forty  days  and  forty  nights  did  1  ke'ep  open  to  the  world '  these 
scenes  of  festivity  and  splendour,  furnishing  altogether  an  example  of 
imperial  magnificence  seldom  paralleled  in  this  stage  of  earthly  exist- 
ence." 

The  royal  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account,  which  is  not  devoki 
of  interest,  of  his  father's  anxiety  to  have  a  son  and  heir  to  his  domi- 
nion, (as  none  had  survived  their  births  above  one  hour,)  and  of  his 
TOwing,  and  completing  his  vow,  of  walking  on  foot  from  Agrah  to 
Ajmir  (a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles],  that  he  might 
offer  up  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  the  birth  of  the  author  at 
the  shrine  of  Moinuddin  Cheesti.  The  holy  recluse  who  lived  there, 
Sheikh  Selim,  blesses  the  royal  bantling,  and  gives  him  his  own  name ; 
and  in  fact,  whilst  heir  apparent,  he  was  known  as  Prince  Selim,  which, 
on  his  accession  to  sovereign  power,  he  changed  to  that  of  Jehanguir, 
or  Conqueror  of  the  World  ;  and  here  he  shows  a  motive  for  this  ap- 
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pellation,  which  will  be  considered  as  rather  a  curious  anticipation. 
"  And  perad venture,  I  might  have  been  contented  to  the  last  with  the 
title  of  Sultan  Selim ;  but  to  place  myself  on  a  par  with  die  monarehs 
of  the  Turkish  empire  (Roum),  and  considering  that  universal  conquest 
is  the  peculiar  vocation  of  sovereign  princes,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  assume,  at  my  accession,  that  of  Jahanguir  Padshah^  as  the  title 
which  best  suited  my  character ;  and  I  trust,  with  the  aid  of  a  gracious 
providence,  with  length  of  life,  and  a  favouring  star,  that  I  shall  so 
acquit  myself  as  to  justify  the  appellation." 

The  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  regulations  he  made  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice,  throughout  bis  dominions,  and  the  invention 
of  an  immense  chain  of  gold,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  battlements  of 
the  royal  tower  of  the  castle  at  Agrah,  and  at  the  other  to  a  stone 
pillar  near  the  bed  of  the  river  Jumna.  This  chain  of  justice,  as  it 
was  called,  was  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  had 
eighty  bells  suspended  from  it,  so  that  any  one  suffering  from  tho 
maladministration  of  the  laws,  had  only  to  touch  this  chain  to  obtain 
immediate  redress. 

Another  of  his  regulations  was  against  intoxication ;  and  on  this 
subject  he  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  his  own  transgressions,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  the  quantity  of  wine  his  Majesty  was  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  daily  would  appear  excessive,  even  in  the  opinion  of  ouc 
most  jolly  topers. 

"  No  person  was  permitted  either  to  make  or  sell  either  wine  or  any 
other  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor.  I  undertook  to  institute  this  regu- 
lation, although  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  I  have  myself  the 
strongest  inclination  for  wine,  in  which,  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  have 
liberally  indulged.  And  in  very  truth,  encompassed  as  I  was  with 
youthful  associates  of  congenial  minds,  breathing  the  air  of  a  delicious 
climate,  ranging  through  lofty  and  splendid  saloons,  every  part  of 
which  decorated  with  all  the  graces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the 
floors  bespread  with  the  nchest  carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  would  it  not 
have  been  a  species  of  folly  to  have  rejected  the  aid  of  an  exhilarating 
cordial  ? — and  what  cordial  can  surpass  the  juice  of  the  grape  ?  May  it 
not  happen  that  Theriauk,  or  opiates,  or  stimulants,  have  been  rendered 
habitual  to  the  constitution  ?  and  heaven  forbid  that  this  should  de- 
prive a  man  of  the  most  generous  feelings  of  his  nature  1  With  some 
acknowledged  beneficial  effects,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these  indul- 
gences to  excess  must  expose  a  man's  infirmities,  prostrate  his  consti- 
tutional vigour,  and  awaken  false  desires,  such  being  the  most  injurious 
'properties  belonging  to  the  list  of  stimulants.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  remember  that  Kelourica  is  brother's  son  to  Theriauk. 

^*  For  myself,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  such  was  the  excess  to 
which  I  had  carried  my  indulgence,  that  my  usual  daily  allowance  exr 
tended  to  twenty,  and  sometimes  to  more  than  twenty  cups,  each  cup 
containing  half  a  seir  (about  six  ounces,)  and  eight  cups  being  equal  to 
a  maunn  of  Ir4k.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  baneful  propensity  carriedt 
that  if  I  were  but  an  hour  without  my  beverage,  my  hands  began  to 
shake,  and  I  was  unable  to  sit  at  rest.  Convinced  by  tliese  symptoms, 
that  if  the  habit  gained  upon  roe  in  this  proportion,  my  situation  must 
soon  become  one  of  the  utmost  peril,  I  felt  it  full  time  to  devise  some 
expedient  to  abate  the  evil ;  and  in  six  months  I  accordingly  succeeded 
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m  reducing  vy  quantity  gradually  from  twenty  to  five  cupa  a  day. 
At  entertainmenta,  I  continued,  however,  to  indulge  in  a  cup  or  two 
more ;  and  on  most  occasions  I  made  it  a  rule  ne^ver  to  commence  ray 
indulgence  until  about  two  hours  before  the  close  of  day.  But  now 
that  the  affairs  of  the  empire  demand  my  utmost  vigilance  and  atten** 
tion,  my  potationa  do  not  commence  until  after  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  my  quantity  never  exceeding  live  cups  on  any  occasion,  net*. 
.  ther  would  more  than  that  quantity  suit  the  state  of  my  stomach* 
Once  a  day  I  take  my  regular  nieal»  and  once  a  day  seems  quite  suffi- 
cient to  assuage  my  appetite  for  wine  ;  but  as  drink  seems  not  less  as* 
cessary  than  meat  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  it  appears  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  discontinue  altogether  the  use  of  wiue« 
Nevertheless,  I  bear  in  mind,  and  I  trust  in  heaven,  that,  like  my. 
grandfather  Homayun,  who  succeeded  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
habit  before  he  attained  to  the  age  of  forty-five,  1  also  may  be  sup^. 
ported  in  my  resolution  some  time  or  other  to  abandon  the  pernicioua 
practice  altogether.  In  a  point  wherein  God  has  pronounced  his  sure 
displeasure,  let  the  creature  exert  himself  ever  so  little  towards 
amendment,  and  it  may  prove,  in  no  small  degree,  the  means  of  eternal 
salvation." 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  after  confirming  the  greater  part  of  his 
&ther's  roiniaters  and  dignitaries  in  their  offices,  and  increasing  their 
stipends  and  commands,  has  the  humanity  to  throw  open  the  gates  of 
the  various  prisons  in  his  empire,  and  from  the  fortress  oi  Gwalior 
ak>ne  liberated  seven  thousand  individuals,  some  of  whom  had  been 
confined  for  forty  years*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numbers  o£ 
unfortunate  sufferers  thus  set  at  large, 'when  it  is  known  that  in  Hin- 
dustan Proper  there  are  two  thousand  four  hundred  fortresses  of  com* 
petent  strength,  without  including  those  in  Bengal,  which  are  almost 
innumerable. 

,  Jehanguir  here  gives  a  long  description  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Agrah,  on  the  river  Jumna,  which  he  concludes  by  sayings  that  he 
does  not  know  in  the  whole  world,  either  in  magnitude  or  the  multitude 
of  its  inhabitants,  any  city  to  be  compared  to  it.  One  of  its  ornaments 
was  the  garden  of  Gulat'shan,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Emperor 
Baber,  and  contained  within  it  every  thing  that  was  rare  and  valuable, 
both  in  flowers  and  fruits.  It  is  curious  to  remark  o[  the  latter,  that 
in  recounting  the  exotics  introduced  by  his  imperial  ancestor,  the  au- 
thor mentions  the  Ananas,  or  pine-apple,  being  among  the  most  deli* 
cioos  of  those  reared  in  the  island  of  the  Frengnis  (Portuguese),  o£ 
which  fruit  this  same  garden  has  been  known  to  have  produced  one 
hundred  thousand  in  a  season. 

The  account  of  the  royal  establishments  is  almost  beyond  belief  of 
the  mo9t  liberal  credulity.  Elephants,  camels,  and  horses,  and  the 
enormotts  charges  for  their  maintenance,  exceed  all  calculation.  Of 
the  former  noble  animal  alone,  there  were  twelve  thousand  of  a  size- 
and  temper  to  be  employed  against  the  ranks  of.  an  enemy  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  a  thousand  of  a  smaller  siae  to  supply  the  larger  with 
fiwage  and  grain,  exclusive  of  one  hundred  thousand  required  to  carry, 
the  covee^d  litters  for  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  imperial  bag- 
gage, and  camp  equipage.  We  agree  with  the  learned  translator  en- 
iirely  in  iua  supposition  that  the  person  who  copied  the  manuscript  has 
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probably  been  guilty  of  tbe  apparent  exaggeration  in  the  number  of 
the  elephants,  and  in  the  enormous  sum  for  their  maintenance. 

But,  however  raised  in  outward  wealth  and  pomp  above  the  lot  of 
all  contemporary  sovereigns,  Jehanguir  could  not  boast  of  being  more 
free  than  them  from  the  alloy  of  domestic  cares,  sedition,  tumult,  and 
disaffection.  We  find  that,  even  before  Akber's  death,  Jehanguir's 
eldest  son  Khoosroo  aspired  to  the  throne  of  his  grrandfather,  to  the  ut- 
ter destruction  of  his  own  father.  It  is  certain  that  the  young  prince 
was  instigated  to  this  disloyal  and  undntiful  conduct  by  the  great  Raj- 
poot chieftain.  Rajah  Maun  Singh.  The  first  of  that  warlike  and  pow* 
erful  tribe  who  became  attached  to  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
Akber,  was  Bharamul,  the  grandfather  of  this  Rajah  Maun  Singh.  To 
cement  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  this  chieftain,  the  Emperor 
caused  the  daughter  of  Bharamul  to  be  espoused  by  his  eldest  son 
Jehanguir,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Prince  Khoosroo.  Tlitas 
the  Prince  and  Rajah  Maun  Singh  being  first  cousins,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  would  nourish  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the 
young  Prince's  breast,  in  the  hope  that  his  accession  to  the  throne  would 
realise  his  own  ambitious  views  of  aggrandisement ;  and  although  Je- 
hanguir had  forgotten  all  former  ofience,  and  raised  his  son  and  his 
ungrateful  cousin  Rajah  Maun  Singh  to  the  highest  offices  and  com- 
mands in  the  state,  we  still  find  them  in  open  rebellion  at  the  end  of 
six  or  seven  months. 

In  distinguishing  his  different  ministers  and  generals,  and  assigning 
them  various  grades,  from  the  command  of  500  to  that  of  5000,  or 
more,  he  thus  mentions  his  father-in-law,  and  the  beautiful,  witty,  and 
highly-accomplished  Noor  Jehaun,  his  Sultana,  or-  Begum : — 

*'  Ettemaud-ud-Doulah,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  is  the  fa- 
ther of  my  consort  Noorjahaun  Begum,  and  of  Assof  Khan, whom  I  have 
appointed  my  Lieutenant-general,  with  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  Jive 
thousand.  On  Noorjahaun,  however,  who  is  the  superior  of  the  four  hun- 
dred inmates  of  my  harem,  I  have  conferred  the  xMko{  thirty  thousand. 
In  the  whole  empire  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  which  this  princess  has  not 
lefl  some  lofly  structure,  some  spacious  garden,  as  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  her  taste  and  munificence.  As  I*  had  then  no  intention  of  mar- 
riage, she  did  not  originally  come  into  my  family,  but  was  betrothed, 
in  the  time  of  my  father,  to  Sheer  Afkunn;  but  when  that  chief  was 
killed,  I  sent  for  the  Kauxy,  and  contracted  a  regular  marriage  with  her, 
assigning  for  her  dowry  the  sum  of  eighty  lacks  of  ashrefies  of  five 
methkals,  which  sum  she  requested  as  indispensable  for  the  purchase  of 
jewels,  and  I  granted  it  without  a  murmur.  I  presented  her,  more- 
over, with  a  necklace  of  pearl,  containing  forty  beads,  each  of  which 
had  cost  me  separately  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  rupees.  At  the  pe- 
riod in  which  this  is  written,  I  may  say  that  the  whole  concern  of  my 
household,  whether  gold  or  jewels,  is  under  her  sole  and  entire  ma- 
nagement. Of  my  unreserved  confidence,  indeed,  this  princess  is  in 
entire  possession,  and  I  may  allege,  without  a  fallacy,  that  the  whole 
fortune  of  my  empire  has  been  consigned  to  the  disposal  o£  this  highly- 
endowed  family ;  the  father  being  my  Dewan,  the  son  my  Lieutenant- 
general,  with  unlimited  powers,  and  the  daughter  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  all  my  cares.*' 

We  think  it  right  to  mention  what  our  royal  narrator  ordained  upon 
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a  subject  that»  judging  from  the  nuraerous  petitiona  already  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  seems  to  interest  the  good  people  of 
this  country  deeply : — 

"  In  the  practice  of  being  burnt  on  the.  funeral  pyre  of  their  hus- 
bands, as  sometimes  exhibited  among  the  widows  of  the  Hindus,  I  had 
previously  directed  that  no  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  children, 
should  be  thus  made  a  sacrifice,  however  willing  to  die ;  and  1  now 
farther  ordained,  that  in  no  case  was  the  practice  to  be  permitted  when 
compulsion  was  in  the  slightest  degree  employed,  whatever  might  be 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  In  other  respects,  they  were  in  no  wise  to 
be  molested  in  the  duties  of  their  religion,  nor  exposed  to  oppression 
or  violence  in  any  manner  whatever.  For  when  I  consider  that  the 
Almighty  has  constituted  me  the  shadow  of  his  beneficence  on  earth, 
and  that  his  gracious  providence  is  equally  extended  to  all  existence, 
it  would  but  ill  accord  with  the  character  tl^us  bestowed,  to  contem- 
plate for  an  instant  the  butchery  of  nearly  a  whole  people ;  for  of  the 
population  of  Hindiistaun,  it  is  notorious  that  five  parts  in  six  are  com- 
posed  of  Hindiis,  the  adorers  of  images ;  'and  the  whole  concerns  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  weaving,  and  other  industrious  and  lucrative 
pursuits,  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  these  classes.  Were 
it,  therefore,  ever  so  much  my  desire  to  convert  them  to  the  true. faith, 
it  would  be  impossible,  otherwise  than  through  the  excision  of  millions 
of  men." 

^  The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  (from  a  despot)  inculcates  a  good 
lesson  on  toleration  in  religious  matters. 

To  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  ungrateful  Rajah  Maun  Singh,  the.Kipg 
promoted  his  son  Bbaon  Singh  to  the  rank  of  fifteen  hundred,  horse, 
and  observes,  that  he  was  the  only  surviving  son,  although  Maun  Sin^ 
*'  was  known  to  have  had  by  his  fifteen  hundred  wives  not  less  than 
two  or  three  children  each,  all  of  whom  died  .except  this  dne."  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  paternal  and  conjugal  affection  keeps  pace 
with  this  unnatural  plurality  of  wives,  and  commensurate  number  of 
children  I 

in  September  1610,  the  King  bestowed  the  daughter  of  Mirza  Rua- 
tam,  with  a  marriage-portion  of  a  sum  equal  to  90,000/.  on  his  favou- 
rite son  Parviz ;  and  when  the  bride  was  brought  into  the  palace,  he 
presented  her  with  a  necklace  of  sixty  pearls,  each  of  which  cost  100<^/. 
sterling ;  a  ruby,  valued  at  25,000/.;  and  an  assignment  of  30,000/.  per 
annum  for  her  expenses. 

As  Jehanguir*s  ideas  on  the  choice  of  efficient  servants  give  sati3fac- 
tory  evidence  of  his  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  his  empire,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  measures,  we  quote  the  following  passage  at  length  : — 

**  Upon  receiving  a  hint  one  day  from  the  Ameir-al-Oomra,  which 
concurred  most  exactly  with  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind>  I  esta- 
blished as  a  rule,  that  no  one  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  transaction 
of  any  concern  of  my  government  until  hia  qualifications  were  first  tried 
by  the  touchstone  of  experience,  in  order  to  form  something  like  an  es- 
timate how  far  in  his  handa  it.  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  favourably 
issue.  A  matter  of  importance  can,  indeed,  never  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  hands  of  a  blockhead ;  and  to  engage  a  roan  of  abihty  in 
the  transaction  of  a  trifle,  woidd  be  to  let  fly  a  hawk  against  a  mos- 
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quito.  Without  some  coiMiderations  of  this  nature,  the  buaineM  of  any 
state  roust  soon  fall  into  confusion ;  and  the  wel&re  and  regularity  ii 
every  government  must  always  greatly  depend  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  are  retained  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign." 

Jehanguir,  who,  unlike  his  father  Akber,  was  a  bigoted  Mussulman, 
had,  even  before  the  publicationof  his  journal,  been  suspected  of  having 
actuated  the  death  of  the  great  Abdl  Faal,  the  elegant  historian  of  his 
father's  reign)  under  the  idea  that  his  influence  was  the  cause  of  Akber'a 
ceasing  to  be  a  Mohammedan*  The  acknowledgment  and  motives  as- 
signed are  too  curious  to  allow  of  our  omitting  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

*'  I  shall  here  record  the  elevation  by  me  to  the  dignity  of  a  com« 
mander  of  two  thousand  horse,  of  Sheikh  Abdurrahman,  the  son  of 
Abftl  Fazsel,  although  the  father  was  well  known  to  me  as  a  man  of 
profligate  principles ;  for,  towards  the  close  of  my  father's  reign,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  influence  which  by  some  means  or  other  he  had 
acquired,  he  so  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  his  master,  as  to  instil  into 
bim  the  belief  that  the  seal  And  asylum  of  prophecy,  to  whom  the  de- 
votion of  a  thousand  lives  such  as  mine  would  be  a  sacrifice  too  inade- 
quate to  speak  oi^  was  no  more  to  be  thought  of  than  as  an  Arab  of 
singular  eloquence,  and  that  the  sacred  inspirations  recorded  in  the 
Koran  were  nothing  else  but  fabrications,  invented  by  the  ever-blessed 
Mohammed.  Actuated  by  these  reasons  it  was  that  I  employed  the 
man  who  killed  Abiil  Faziel,  and  brought  his  bead  to  me ;  and  for  this 
it  was  that  I  incurred  my  father's  deep  displeasure.  Hence,  also,  it 
was,  that  I  solemnly  appealed  to  the  Prophet's  sacred  name,  and  ven- 
tored  to  proclaim  that,  with  his  assistance,  I  should  still  make  my  way 
good  to  the  throne  of  Hindustan.  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  his  displeasure  on  this  occasion,  my  father  gave  to  my 
son  Khossrou,  over  me,  every  advantage  of  rank  and  favour,  explicitly 
declaring  that  after  him  Khossrou  should  be  king.  Sheikh  Saadi  has 
long  since  pronounced,  God  will  dispose  of  him  whom  he  has  destined 
to  take  away,  though  the  atheist  may  himself  pretend  to  shroud  the 
body.'  In  the  end,  the  Almighty  brought  his  purposes  to  a  consum- 
mation. Af^er  the  death  of  Abiil  Fazsel,  however,  ray  father  became 
impressed  with  other  notions,  and  returning  again  a  little  into  the  right 
way,  showed  himself  once  more  an  orthodox  believer." 

By  occasional  remarks  in  this  joumaL  the  King  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  vices  that  appertain  to  the  dif- 
ferent nations  and  tribes  of  which  his  army  was  composed.  The  great 
simplicity  of  character  for  which  the  Turks,  or  Tartars,  are  remarkable, 
he  instances  by  saying,  that  Mirsa  Shah  Bokh,  Prince  of  Badakhshan, 
although  he  had  lived  in  India  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  could  never 
aecomplish  the  enunciation  of  one  word  of  Hindustani.  Of  the  natives 
of  Badakhshan  he  observes,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  race  of  men 
more  notorious  for  their  disregard  of  truth,  although  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  intellect.  He  makes  an  exception,  however,  in  favour  of  Shah 
Bokh,  who  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  his  countrymen. 

Of  the  Owzbeg  cavalry,  of  which  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifky 
thousand  in  bis  army,  he  says,  that  however  brave  in  battle,  they  are 
very  easily  prevailed  upon  to  desert  their  employers. 
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We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  King's  love  of  juattce  overcoming  the 
•trongeat  feelings  of  friendship  and  regard ;  his  own  words  will  best 
describe  the  conflict  between  public  duty  and  private  afiection. 

*'  I  am  now  about  to  relate  an  occurrence  which »  from  the  struggle 
between  private  friendship  and  the  sense  of  public  duty,  occasioned 
considerable  pain  to  my  mind.  Mirza  Nour,  the  son  of  Khaun-e-Au-* 
lem,  was  brought  before  me  on  a  charge  of  homicide.  This  young 
man  had  possested  an  extraordinary  share  in  my  father's  friendship, 
was  as  much  beloved  by  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child,  and  who 
made  considerable  sacrifices  to  gratify  and  indulge  him.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  directed  that  he  sliould  be  taken,  together  with  his  accu- 
sers, immediately  before  the  Kausy  and  Meir-e-Auddel  (or  minister  of 
justice),  who  received  my '  injunctions,  according  to  what  might  be 
proved  in.evidence,  to  fulfil,  with  regard  to  him,  the  dicutes  of  the  law« 
Jn  due  time  a  report  was  laid  before  me  from  these  officers  of  justice, 
declaring  that  Mirsa  Nour,  the  son  of  Khaun-e-Auzem,  had  been 
found  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  a  man,  and  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  Mohammed,  '  blood  alone  was  the  compensation  for  blood.' 
Notwithstanding  my  extreme  regard  for  the  son,  and  the  respect  I  bore 
for  the  father,  I  found  it  impossible  to  act  in  contravention  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  I  therefore,  with  whatever  reluctance,  consigned 
him  to  the  bands  of  the  executioner. 

'^  For  a  month  aflerwards,  however,  I  endured  for  his  death  the 
most  consmning  grief,  deeply  regretting  the  loss  of  one  so  young,  and 
possessed  of  so  many  elegant  and  engaging  qualifications.  But,  how-*- 
ever  repugnant,  there  cannot  in  these  cases  ^be  any  alternative ;  for 
should  we  omit  to  discharge  ourselves  of  this  our  irksome  duty,  every 
AgS^ieved  person  would  seise  his  opportunity  of  time  and  place  to 
avenge  himself  in  his  adversary's  blood.  To  bring,  therefore,  to 
IMTompt  punishment  the  man  who  violates  the  laws  of  his  counfsry,  is  an 
idternative  with  which  no  person  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  power  is 
authorized  to  dispense." 

The  character  of  Asof  Khan  is  also  drawn  with  a  masterly  pen. 

*'  like  Khann-e*Auzem,  Assuf  Khaun  was  also  an  excellent  reciter 
of  the  Koran,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  without  his  equal  in  conviviality 
of  disposition.  In  the  whole  court  of  my  father  there  was  sot  an 
Ameir  more  deservedly  distinguished ;  and  I  myself  continaed  to  cherish 
for  him  the  highest  respect,  of  which  I  have  given  some  proof  in  as- 
signing to  him  the  tide  of  uncle.  In  truth,  there  are  belonging  to  him 
such  various  accomplishments,  both  personal  and  intellectual,  as  can 
aeldoro  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  fiut  there  is  one  blemish  clinging  to  his 
character  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  his  virtues ;  his  hand  is  closed 
against  the  graces  of  liberality,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  deeper 
stain  on  the  human  character,  more  particularly  in  that  of  a  man  of  his 
exalted  rank ;  for  the  canker  of  avarice  corrodes  both  here  and  here- 
after. I  have  exerted  all  the  powers  of  reflection  to  decide,  but  there 
is  no  quality  of  the  mind  more  graceful  than  liberality." 

Not  being  able  to  give  large  extracts  of  this  interesting  work,  how- 
ever worthy  of  notice  many  of  them  appear  to  us,  we  particularly  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  those  who  maybe  induced  to  possess  the' 
work  itself,  the  well-drawn  character  which  the  King  gives  of  his  im- 
mortal &tfaer  Akber,  both  moral  and  physical. 
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The  royal  author,  although  evidently  endued  with  wiadom  and  good 
sense,  was  not  altogether  free  fvom  superstition.  Being  fond  of  the 
chase,  and  possessing  his  (ather's  famous .  gun  Drustanduz  (the  true 
thrower  of  diot),  he  often  killed  with  it  twenty  antelopes  of  a  day,  until 
the  following  extraordinary  circumstance  induced  him  to  make  a  vow 
of  giving  up  sporting  on  attaining  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

*'  One  day,  being  engaged  on  a  hunting  party,  among  a  herd  of  deer 
or  antelopes  which  we  had  in  view,  I  perceived  one  coloured  and  marked 
so  beautifully,  that  I  singled  it  out  for  my  own  pursuit,  strictly  for- 
bidding any  of  my  retinue  from  accompanying  me,  knowing,  indeed, 
that  the  animal  would  be  rendered  wilder  by  the  appearance  of  numbers. 
I  discharged  my  piece,  the  same  Droostandauz,  at  the  creature  repeat- 
edly,  without  perceiving  that  my  shot  had  any  effect.  As  often  as  I 
closed  upon  the  animal  it  bounded  off,  as  if  in  entire  derision.  At  last, 
after  a  third  shot,  1  had  once  more  approached  close  to  the  antelope, 
when  giving  a  sudden  spring,  it  in  an  instant  disappeared  altogether. 
Either  from  the  sudden  spring,  or  from  some  cause  that  I  am  unable  to 
explain,  1  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  total  insensi- 
bility for  the  space  of  two  hours  ;  until,  indeed,  impatient  at  my  Doa- 
appearance,  my  son  Kboorum  hastened  to  the  spot  in  search  of  me, 
and,  applying  rose-water  to  my  temples,  succeeded  at  last  in  restoring 
me  to  my  faculties.  I  continued,  however,  in  a  state  of  debility  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  nearly  a  month ;  and  from  that  day  I  solemnly 
vowed  that,  after  attaining  the  age  of  fifty  years,  I  would  never  make 
use  of  my  gun  in  the  chase." 

Another  instance  of  superstitious  feeling  occurs,  (p.  68.)  *'  I  had 
mounted  my  horse  on  quitting  my  father's  resting-place,  and  had  not 
yet  proceeded  a  kosse  on  my  march,  when  a  man  came  to  meet  me,  whe 
could  not  have  possessed  any  knowledge  of  my  person,  and  I  demanded 
his  name.  He  told  me  in  answer  that  his  name  was  Mikrad  Khaujab. 
'  Heaven  be  praised  !'  said  I,  '  my  desire  shall  be  attained.'  A  little 
farther  on,  and  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  B^ber,  we  met 
another  man,  driving  before  him  an  ass  loaded  with  fire-wood,  and 
having  a  burden  of  thorns  on  his  own  back.  1  asked  of  him  the  same 
information,  and  he  told  me,  to  my  great  delight,  that  his  name  was 
Dowlet  Khaujah,  (Sir  fortune,)  and  I  expressed  to  those  who  were  in  at- 
tendance how  encouraging  it  would  be  if  the  third  person  we  met  should 
bear  the  name  of  Saadet,  (auspicious.)  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  surprise,  when  proceeding  a  little  farther  on,  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet 
to  our  right,  and  observing  a  little  boy  who  was  watching  a  cow 
grazing  hard  by,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  also  his  name ;  his  answer  was. 
My  name  is  Saadet  Khaujah,  (Sir  Felix.)  A  clamour  of  exulfeatm 
arose  among  my  attendants,  and  with  feelings  of  equal  gratitude  and 
satisfaction,  1  from  that  moment  determined  that,  in  conformity  with 
these  three  very  auspicious  prognostications,  all  the  affairs  of  my  go- 
vernment should  be  classed  under  three  heads,  to  be  called  Eymaun-o- 
thal^tha,  (the  three  signs.)*' 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  threatened  rebellion  of  his  son, 
about  the  time  of  Akber's  death,  Jehanguir  may  be  said  to  have  had 
fortune  chained  to  his  car  ;  but  his  heart  was  doomed  to  feel  a  pang  from 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  son  Khusru,  A.D.  1606,  the  more  severe 
because  he  had  forgiven  his  former  attempt,  and  expected  a  more  grate* 
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fttl  retuin.  After  the  rebel's  flight  was  made  known  to  the'  unhappy 
&ther,  the  Amir  ul  Orora,  who  was  going  in  pursuit  of  the  prince,  asked 
with  earnestness  what  he  should  do  if  the  infatuated  youth  appealed  to 
the  sword  ;  when  the  King  gave  this  memorable  answer :  '*  In  the  con« 
cerns  of  sovereign  power  there  is  neither  child  nor  kin."  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  his  heart  must  have  bled  in  coming  to  this  decision  !  ' 

After  a  long  pursuit,  an  engagement  between  the  rebels  and  the  im- 
perial forces  took  place  near  Lahour,  where  the  latter  were  victorious, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers. 

Here  again  our  royal  author  has  forebodings  of  success;  althoughi 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  his  ministers,  he  says,  ^*  1  call  God  to 
witness,  that  while  at  Ground  waul,  at  this  perilous  crisis,  I  experienced 
some  strong  forebodings  that  Khusru  was  coming  to  my  presence,"  and, 
in  fact,  he  was,  on  the  same  evening,  brought  to  his  lather's  presence  a 
prisoner. 

Although  Jehanguir,  throughout  this  work,  rather  boasts  of  his  hu- 
manity, still,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  cold-blooded  assassination  of  the 
accomplished  Abul  Fazl,  which  he  acknowledges,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  brave  Shir  Afghan,  the  more  villanous,  because  it  was  for  the 
gratification  of  his  love  for  Nur  Jehan,  that  devoted  chief's  wife,  -eve 
cannot  agree  with  our  royal  narrator's  complacent  delineation  of  his 
own  character,  however  favourably  it  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
otiier  Asiatic  despots.  No  person  of  real  humanity  of  disposition  could 
dwell,  as  he  does,  on  the  tortures  which  he  orders,  however  merited 
the  punishment.     He  says, — 

"  Seated  in  the  pavilion,  having  directed  a  number  of  sharp  stakes  to 
be  set  up  in  the  bed  of  the  Bauvy,  I  caused  the  seven  hundred  traitors 
who  had  conspired  with  Khossrou  against  my  authority  to  be  impaled 
alive  upon  them.  Than  this  there  cannot  exist  a  more  excruciating 
punishment,  since  the  wretches  exposed  frequently  linger  a  long  time 
in  the  roost  agonizing  torture,  before  the  hand  of  death  relieves  them  ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  such  frightful  agonies  must,  if  any  thing  can,  ope- 
rate as  a  due  example  to  deter  others  from  similar  acts  of  perfidy  and 
treason  towards  their  benefactors." 

From  Lahour,  after  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  rebellion,  the 
Emperor  returned  to  Agrah.  In  mentioning  incidentally  his  pursuing 
the  plan  practised  by  his  father  Akber,  of  discharging  his  gun  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  and  making  every  soldier  in  his  army  follow  his 
example,  he  dilates  on  the  wonderful  invention  of  the  matchlock,  and 
observes,  that  he  has  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  i'  matchlock  men  in 
his  army,  either  on  foot  or  mounted  on  camels,  independent  of  the  dif- 
ferent garrisons  in  the  numerous  fortresses,  cities,  and  other  places 
throughout  the  empire,  which  do  not  fall  short  of  three  millions  of  men 
similarly  armed !" 

Amongst  his  nobles  were  many  men  of  great  personal  strength, 
whose  deeds  he  records  with  the  admiration  due  to  them.  Amongst 
others,  he  describes  a  very  wonderiul  feat  in  archery,  that  reminds  us 
of  tlie  skill  of  Arthur,  in  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  last 
novel.  (Vol.  l,p.  110.) 

'*  Another  of  the  ameirs  of  my  court,  distinguished  for  courage  and 
skill,  was  Bauker  Noodjum  Thauni,  who  had  not  in  the  world  his  equal 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.     As  for  instance,  of  the  surprising  perfection  to 
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which  he  had  earned  his  practice,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate,  tbitt  one 
evening,  in  my  presence,  they  placed  before  him  a  transparent  glass 
tottle,  or  vessel  of  some  kind  or  other,  a  torch  or  flambeaux  being  held 
at  some  distance  behind  the  vessel ;  they  then  made  of  wax  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  fly,  which  they  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  bottle,  which 
was  of  the  most  delicate  fabric :  on  the  top  of  this  piece  of  wax  they  set 
a  grain  of  rice  and  a  pepper-corn.  '  His  first  arrow  struck  the  pepper- 
corn, his  second  carried  off  the  grain  of  rice,  and  the  third  struck  the 
diminutive  wax  figure,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  touching  or  in- 
juring the  glass  vessel,  which  was,  as  I  have  before  observed,  of  the 
very  lightest  and  most  delicate  material.  This  was  a  degree  of  skill  in 
the  bowman's  art  amaaing  beyond  all  amazement ;  and  it  might  be  safely 
alleged,  that  such  an  instance  of  perfection  in  the  craft  has  never  been 
exhibited  in  any  age  or  nation." 

His  Majesty's  account  of  the  jugglers  from  Bengal  is  quite  incredible, 
if  taken  as  matters  appeared  at  the  moment ;  such  as  tne  first  one, — 
viz.  putting  seeds  of  curious  trees  into  the  earth,  from  which  they 
shortly  grew  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  even  produced 
fruit.  We  happen  to  know  two  gentlemen,  upon  whose  veracity  we 
ha^  the  fullest  reliance,  who  saw  at  Madras,  in  the  lawn  before  the 
Government-bouse,  the  trick  of  a  mango-stone  being  put  into  the 
ground,  which  in  a  very  short  time  became  a  tree  to  all  appearance, 
and  actually  bore  a  fruit;  but  they  felt  convinced  it  was  sleight  of 
hand,  although  they  could  not  discover  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
60  ingeniously  deceived. 

The  ninth  trick, — vis.  cutting  a  man  into  pieces,  which  they  again 
unite,  and  produce  the  man  alive  and  perfect.  This  is  something  like 
the  trick  played  in  China  before  Ibn  Batuta. 

The  twenty-third  trick  is  one  of  difficult  execution.  **  They  pro- 
duced a  chain  of  fifty  cubits  in  length,  and  in  my  presence  threw  one 
end  of  it  towards  the  sky,  where  it  remained  as  if  fastened  to  something 
in  the  air.  A  dog  was  then  brought  forward,  and  being  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  chain,  immediately  ran  up,  and,  reaching  the  other 
end,  immediately  disappeared  in  the  air.  In  the  same  manner,  a  hog, 
a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a  tiger,  were  alternately  sent  up  the  chain,  and 
all  equally  disappeared  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chain.  At  last  they 
took  down  the  chain  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  no  one  ever  discovering  in 
what  way  the  different  animals  were  made  to  vanish  into  the  air  in  the 
mysterious  manner  above  described.  This,  1  may  venture  to  affirm, 
was  beyond  measure  strange  and  surprising." 

In  all,  he  mentions  twenty-eight  different  tricks,  Which  amused  and 
puzzled  him,  and  the  royal  reflections  upon  them  are  highly  curious. 

It  is  a  custom  in  India  for  every  body  who  approaches  a  king,  or 
man  in  power,  to  lay  a  present  at  the  feet  of  the  superior.  This  is 
even  observed  between  father  and  son.  When  Jehanguir  returned 
from  Gujerat  to  Agrah,  he  ordered  his  favourite  son  Sultan  Parviz  to 
his  presence  firom  Allahabad.  The  present  which  he  brought  on  the 
occasion  will  be  duly  appreciated  from  his  father's  own  words.  Four 
hundred  lacs  of  rupees  are  equivalent  to  four  millions  sterling. 

**  On  the  day  following,  Parveiz  came  to  pay  the  ceremonial  visit  of 
homage,  on  which  occasion  the^following  enumeration  will*  exhibit  a 
tolerable  view  of  the  nature  of  the  articles  which  composed  his  superb 
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present  to  me.  Eighty  traioed  ele|[>haiits  df  the  hightet  value;  two 
hundred  hones  of  the  best  breed  of  Ir^k>  with  their  caparisons  wrought 
in  gold ;  one  thousand  camels  of  the  dromedary  sort,  chosen  for  thenr 
speed ;  a  number  of  the  large  white  oxen  of  Gikjerat ;  four  hundred 
trays  of  gold  brocade^  Telvet,  satin,  and  other  pieces  of  manufacture  of 
the  rarest  fabric  ;  and  twelve  trays  of  jewels,  consisting  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  pearls,  and  turquoises ;  altogether,  according  to  the  schedule, 
being  equivalent  to  (he  magnificent  sum  6f  four  hundred  lacs  of  rupees. 
On  my  part,  throwing  round  his  neck  a  cbaplet  of  pearl  of  the  value  of 
ten  lacs  of  rupees,  I  raised  him  at  once  from  the  order  of  ten  thousand 
to  that  of  thirty  thousand  horse." 

We  cannot  resist  giving  a  trait  of  generosity  of  this  dutiful  son  and 
aBectionate  brother  in  the  King's  own  words  : 

"  About  a  month  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  Agrah  on  this  occasion, 
Parveiz  surprised  me  one  day,  by  appearing  before  me  with  a  napkin 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and,  casting  himself  at  my  feet,  breaking  out 
into  the  bitterest  expressions  of  sorrow.  Something  astonished,  I  de- 
manded with  paternal  solicitude  what  it  was  that  he  would  ask  ? — what 
was  the  cause  of  this  paroxysm  of  grief  ?*—«nd  what  it  was  that  he  had 
to  complain  of?  He  replied,  that  it  was  beyond  his  endurance  longer 
to  reflect,  that  himself  and  his  three  brothers  should  be  passing  their 
lives  in  hunting,  and  in  every  species  of  amusement,  indulgence,  and 
ease,  %vhile  one  brother,  the  eldest  of  all,  was  condemned,  now  for  the 
fifteenth  year,  to  drag  on  a  wretched  existence  in  the  solitude  of  a 
prison :  it  was  not  the  lot  of  humanity  to  be  entirely  blameless,  but  in 
all  circumstances  clemency  was  the  peculiar  and  most  becoming  attri* 
bute  of  kings.  His' humble  prayer,  therefore,  was,  that  1  would  at 
length  grant  to  this  brother  my  full  pardon,  release  him  from  his  me- 
lancholy confinement,  and  restore  him  to  an  exalted  place  in  my  royal 
favour.  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  parry  this  very  urgent  supplica- 
tion ;  and  I  therefore  demanded  if  he  was  prepared  to  be  responsible 
that  the  unhappy  Khossrou  would  never  again  commit  himself  by  the 
same  disloyal  and  refractory  conduct,  in  which  case  alone  I  might  per- 
haps be  persuaded  to  set  him  once  more  at  large.  Parvets  immediately 
committed  to  paper  a  few  lines,  in  the  nature  of  a  surety  bond,  and 
I  accordingly  signified  my  assent  to  the  release  of  Khossrou." 

His  pardon  was  granted  in  a  most  magnificent  as  well  as  feeling 
manner ;  for  he  not  only  sent  presents  of  great  value  to  his  repentant 
son,  but  also  signified  his  pleasure  to  his  great  officers  and  nobles  that 
they  might  do  the  same,  to  enable  him  to  appear  at  court  with  the 
splendour  properly  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 

"  When  he  approached  the  audience-chamber,  and  appeared  in  sight, 
at  some  distance  from  tlie  throne,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
repeatedly  prostrated  himself  on  the  floor,  so  continued  to  do  until  he 
came  close  up,  when  placing  his  head .  at  my  feet,  he  there  remained, 
without  attempting  to  raise  it,  for  a  full  hour,  although  frequently  im- 
portuned by  me  to  look  up.  *  With  what  face,'  he  exclaimed,  '  can  I 
raise  mine  eyes  to  my  royal  father's  countenance  ?  For  an  offence  so 
heinous  as  that  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  how  can  I  presume  to  ask 
forgiveness?'  After  shedding  a  profusion  of  tears,  however,  he  at  last 
arose^  and  in  some  verses  expressive  of  his  deep  distress,  implored  my 
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clemency  for  the  past,  and  my  indulgence  for  the  future.  Having  so 
far  testified  his  bitter  remorse,  he  again  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and 
then,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  humility,  standing  before  me  with  his 
hands  across  his  bosom>  he  repeated  that  he  could  never  sufficiently 
atone  or  abate  his  sense  of  shame  for  his  conduct,  though  night  and  day 
were  consumed  in  endless  regret  in  my  presence." 

Such  was  the  meeting  between  fadier  and  son,  after  the  latter  had 
been  discarded  from  the  King's  presence  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Hindiis  about  Kinouje  induces  the  King  to 
send  Abdullah  Khan  with  a  large  force  to  reduce  them  to  obedience, 
and  punish  their  disaffection.  Twenty  thousand  rebels  fell  on  the  field 
of  battle;  their  fort  was  then  stormed,  and  ten  thousand  more  were 
slain,  and  their  heads  sent  to  the  King.  To  deter  others  from  similar 
acts  of  rebellion,  ten  thousand  bodies  of  those  who  fell  were  suspended 
from  trees  with  their  heads  downwards,  on  the  high  roads  in  the  vi* 
cinity;  and  his  Majesty  observes  with  regret,  that  notwithstanding 
these  frequent  and  sanguinary  executions,  the  numbers  of  the  turbulent 
and  disaffected  do  not  seem  to  diminish,  although  he  thinks,  that  be- 
tween his  father  and  himself,  there  is  scareely  a  province  in  the  empire 
in  which  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  human  beings  have  not  fallen 
victims  to  this  fatal  disposition  to  discontent  and  turbulence. 

Our  author  proceeds  in  a  flotilla  of  boats  up  the  Jumna,  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  in  his  way  to  Kashmir.  His  son.  Sultan  Khoorum,  (after- 
ward Shah  Jehkn,)  got  permission  to  visit  Labour,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  again  joined  bis  father's  camp  at  Hassan  Abdul.  After  a 
great  fall  of  rain,  they  marched  to  Katanour,  but  found  the  river  so 
swelled,  that  he  ordered  the  people,  a^  they  came  up,  to  remain  until 
the  waters  had  fallen.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  prudent  commands, 
many  thoughtless  people  made  the  attempt  on  elephants  and  on  horse- 
back, when  the  young  son  of  Mirza  Rustum,  a  great  favourite  of  the 
King;  was  drowned.  It  was  found,  also,  the  next  morning,  that  fifty 
thousand  men^  and  nearly  ten  thousand  elephants,  camels,  and  horses, 
had  perished. 

After  amusing  himself  in  the  ^'saffron  plains"  of  Kashmir  for  a 
month,  hunting  and  shooting,  our  royal  author  returned  to  Labour, 
and  on  his  way  received  intelligence  that  the  natives  of  Kabul  were 
again  beginning  to  infest  the  roads,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  enormities 
upon  their  fellow-subjects.  Muhabet  Khan  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  a  force  to  quell  insurrection  and  punish  the  offenders. 

At  this  place  the  royal  narrative  ceases,  and  it  appears  doubtful  if  be 
ever  continued  it  after  this  period,  which  we  deeply  regret. 
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BISHOPS'   SLBBYES. 

Upon  no  part  of  the  female  frame  has  Fashion  exercised  its  sway 
with  more  caprice  and  whimsey  than  upon  the  arm.  That  which  we 
value  most,  naturally  engrosses  our  greatest  care.  The  miser  is  con- 
stantly occupied  with  his  gold,  and  we  wonder  that  a  fine  woman's 
thoughts  should  run  upon  her  arm.  It  is  not  merely  the  contour  of  a 
polislied  and  beautifully  rounded  limb,  and  the  delight  excited  by  the 
contemplation  of  just  symmetry  and  proportions,  that  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  an  estimate  of  its  merits.  What  interest  and  intelligence 
reside  in  a  fine  arm !  Where  should  we  find  the  harmony,  the  ease, 
the  grace  displayed  in  the  movements  of  the  accomplished  female,  if 
divested  of  this  portion  of  her  figure  ?  The  variety  of  its  motions 
constitute  a  complete  language.  It  is  full  of  sense  and  meaning: 
it  speaks  unutterable  things.  Less  eloquent  and  rapid  than  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  its  motion  is  more  distinct  and  intelligible. 
Whether  it  encourages,  chides,  or  commends,  you  cannot  mistake  it. 
How  the  lover's  heart  sinks  when  her  arm  is  withdrawn  by  his  mis- 
tress I  This  single  movement  speaks  volumes.  Physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  accompany  it.'  In  the 
oeconomy  of  nature,  a  fine  arm  indicates  a  fine  leg,  and  from  thence  we 
argue  by  analogy  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  female  figure.  The 
fair  one  who  can  boast  fine  legs  and  fine  arms  is  seldom  imperfect  in 
the  tout  ensemble. 

Formerly,  ladies'  arms  were  covered  down  to  the  elbow  by  a  sleeve, 
to  which  were  attached  a  pair  of  deep  rufHes.  These  appendages  consist- 
ed of  several  circumgyrations  of  different  diameters  made  wholly  of  lace 
or  the  finest  muslin  trimmed  with  it ;  enveloped  by  this  maue^  the  elbow 
was  invisible.  The  ruffles  bade  the  inquiring  eye  defiance.  In  those 
days  the  hostess  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  plumed  herself  upon 
the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which  she  carved  the  dish  before  her; 
and  a  young  lady  was  not  considered  marriageable  unless  she  could 
dissect  a  goose.  The  task  of  carving,  thus  imposed  upon  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  was  no  easy  one,  as  the  largest  dishes  occupy  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  table.  These  ruffles  appear  to  have  been  invented  in 
utter  contempt  of  this  arrangement.  It  was  a  most  inconvenient  fas- 
hion, but  what  has  fashion  to  do  with  convenience  ?  The  lady,  in  the 
exercise  o^  this  her  dissecting  prerogative,  in  the  fair  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  while  she  helped  the  company,  found  herself 
dreadfully  encumbered  by  the  paraphernalia  of  the  elbow.  The  ruffles 
would  s6metimes  dip  into  the  dish,  and  dipping  into  the  dish  they  could 
not  easily  avoid  the  gravy.  The  arm  drawn  back  next  brought  them 
in  contact  with  the  body  of  her  robe,  to  which  they  communicated  a 
portion  of  their  newly-acquired  liquid  treasure,  and,  on  the  slightest 
lateral  movement,  her  next  neighbour's  generally  came  in  for  a  share  ; 
it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  character  of  generous  hospitality 
to  keep  it  all  to  herself.  The  mortification  of  having  three  or  four 
dresses  thus  spoiled  at  every  entertainment,  it  would  seem,  was  lost  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fashion,  for  a  most  ingenious  contrivance  was  devised 
to  ensure  the  inconvenience.  Small  leaden  pellets  were  introduced  in  the 
edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  ruffle,  to  give  it  a 
dedded  direction,  and  maintain  it  in  a  pendent  position,  or  as  the  fair 
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owner  would  say,  "  to  make  it  sit  well/'  This  device  ensured  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ruffle  to  the  dish.  Composed  of  light  and  flimsy  mate- 
rials, there  was  a  chance  that  it  might  remain  in  some  degree  buoyant : 
thus  weighed  down  with  lead,  its  escape  from  the  gravy  was  impossi- 
ble. But  we  have  done  with  this  foshion;  it  disappeared  with  our 
grandmothers. 

Soon  tkher,  naked  arnm  became  all  the  rage.  This  is  the  ordinary 
course ;  Fashion  disdains  a  slow  pace,  it  does  nothing  by  degrees. 
The  child  of  faney,  it  has  all  the  impatience  of  childhood,  and  jumps 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Thus,  when  the  ruffle  vanished,  the 
arms,  insensible  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  rejected  all  covering  whatso- 
ever. No  matter  the  shape  or  colour,  whether  well  or  ill-proporti9ned, 
white  or  red,  scraggy  or  smooth,  the  arm  must  be  bare,  if  it  would  not 
be  elbowed  out  of  all  fashionable  company,  and  divested  oi  all  title  to 
distinction.  Well,  it  did  not  dip  in  the  dish,  it  did  not  whisk  the  gravy 
about  the  table  from  its  circumambient  and  multiplied  folds ;  but  if  it 
did  not  this,  it  perhaps  did  worse.  How  many  thousand  twitches  of 
rheumatism  has  the  naked  arm  doomed  itself  to  suffer !  How  ably  has 
the  naked  fashion  assisted  consumption  and  decline  to  thin  the  ranks 
of  female  youth  and  loveliness !  Was  it  the  wife  of  some  starving 
apothecary  who  introduced  this  fashion  for  the  benefit  of  trade  ? 

Another,  and  directly  opposite,  fashion  now  prevails.     The  arm  is 
confined  in  a  bag.    Confmed^  did  we  say  ?     Yes,  as  Ulysses  confined 
the  winds,  in  a  bag,  confined  to  make  a  great  blow  out  for  the  pur-» 
pose  of  the  adventurer.    Two  bags  of  huge  dimensions,  of  the  same 
material  as  the  body  of  the  robe,  envelope  the  arms.     They  are  called 
'*  Bishops*  sleeves,"  firom  their  resemblance  to  those  worn  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church.     Fashion,  in  its  wildest  flight,  might  have  some 
determinate  object  in  view.     The  ruffle  might  have  been  considered 
ornamental  to  a  fine  arm.     It  might  be  compared  to  the  ca{Htal  of  the 
Corinthian  column.     The  naked  &shion  might  have  originated  in  ie* 
male   vanity,  ambitious   to   display   the  symmetry  of  a  beautifully 
rounded  limb ;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  this  hideous  fashion  of 
bishops'  sleeves  ?    It  is  deformity  personified.     The  finest  figure,  thus 
encumbered,  loses  all  trace  of  human  proportions,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  two  pillow-cases  hanging  on  a  stick,  so  small  is  the  space 
into  which  the  waist  is  compressed  between  these  appendages.     A  cry 
was  lately  raised  that  the  Church  was  in  danger.     Haive  the   fair 
mounted  bishops'  sleeves  as  a  signal  of  their  determination  to  use  their 
arms  in  its  support  ?     Our  countrywomen  have  been  reproached  with 
coldness  and  reserve  ;  any  body  now  may,  without  difficulty,  creep 
into  their  sleeve.     Pity  has  its  favourite  dwelling  in  the  breast  of 
women.     In  that  abode  distress  is  e/wr  sure  to  meet  with  sympathy, 
and  tlie  heart  susceptible  of  love  will  beat  responsive  to  the  call  of 
charity.     After  long  meditation,  I  fancied  I  had  found  in  this  amiable 
disposition  of  the  sex  a  solution  of  the  mystery.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  oa 
the  discovery  of  one  of  the  most  abstruse  secrets  of  Nature  that  ever 
came  within  the  reach  of  that  extraordinary  man,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure.     Ohl  amiable  woman,  I  exclainsed,  you  have  heard   the 
cause  assigned  by  our  statesman  for  the  distress  now  prevalent  ia 
the  mami&cturing   districts ;  you  have   heard    it    ascribed    to    ex- 
cessive production,  and  Misisters  declare  their   inability  to  supply, 
a  remedv.    What  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  could  not  achieve,  you 
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have  accomplished :  your  sagacity  has  discovered  that  the  consHinp- 
tion  of  the  immense  stock  on  hand  would  remove  the  evil,  and  your 
humanity  has  applied  the  proper  and  certain  cure.  To  your  honour 
and  glory  you  have  adopted  bishops'  sleeves,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  stores  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  masses  of  goods  with  which  they 
are  bursting:  for  this  humane,  generous,  and  patriotic  purpose,  you 
have  imposed  a  great  expense  upon  your  husbands  and  fathers,  and  in<* 
fiicted  upon  yourselves  a  cruel  injury  in  the  disfigurement  of  your  per* 
sons.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  female  vanity  to  a  sense  of  public  duty;  a 
generous  devotion,  that  puts  the  loftiest  and  most  disinterested  of  our 
patriots  to  the  blush.  The  chaste  nuns  of  Quediinberg,  who  slit  their 
noses  in  defence  of  their  virginity,  were  not  actuated  by  a^  purer  spirit 
than  you  haye  evinced  in  the  cause  oi  the  distressed.  When  Curtiua 
leaped  into  the  gulf,  did  he  display  a  more  patriotic  ardour  than  the 
female  who  plunged  her  white  arm  into  the  wide-yawning  bishop's 
sleeve  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  deep  and  dark  abyss  ?  It  was  a  spirit 
like  this  that  inflicted  with  her  own  hand  the  mortal  wound  upon  Arria, 
and  drew  from  her  the  expression — *^  It  does  not  pain,  my  Psetus."  A 
spirit  like  this  forced  the  burning  coals  down  the  throat  of  the  wife  of 
Brutus,  the  virtuous  daughter  of  Gato.  The  bishop's  sleeve  operating 
in  consumption  like  the  power- loom  in  production,  the  surplus  manu- 
facture, thought  I,  will  speedily  disappear :  every  &ir  purchaser  will 
now  tell  in  the  market  equal  to  three  of  former  times ;  and  in  the  pn>>« 
phetic  language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  exclaimed,  **  The 
transitory  cloud  that  now  lowers  upon  the  country  will  pass  away, 
leaving  the  sun  of  its  prosperity  to  shine  out  in  all  its  original  resplea-^ 
dent  lustre.*'  These  were  the  reflections  produced  by  my  discovery,  aa 
I  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  fashion.  But  my  joy  and  triumph  were 
not  long  without  alloy.  A  conversation  with  a  smart  milliner,  in  a 
steam-boaty  on  a  trip  to  the  Nore,  dissipated  in  a  moment  all  my  preten- 
sions ta  sagacity,  and  converted  my  fancied  wisdom  into  folly.  Who 
shall  dispute  the  law  when  laid  down  by  Coke  or  Blackstoae?  From 
my  fair  companion,  this  high  authority  in  the  laws  of  fashion,  I  learned 
that  the  bishop's  sleeve,  which  I  foolishly  ascribed  to  pity,  actually  ori- 
ginated in  pure  pride ;  that  neither  love  of  the  Church,  nor  pity  for  the 
poor,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  shape  or  dimensions ;  that  the  whole 
was  designed,  cut  out,  and  fashioned  by  pride,  and  pride  alone. 

Those  politicians  are  greatly  mistaken  who  suppose  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  England  has  been  arrested  by*  the  fall  of  the  democracy  in 
France.  There  are  few  families  which  do  not  bear  internal  evidence  to 
its  present  existence  in  full  vigour.  It  is  a  long  tiroe  since  the  mas- 
ter  has  condescended  to  imitate  his  men.  They  dress  in  the  same 
style,  and  ride  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  same  carriage.  To  Joan,  indeed, 
it  has  been  always  conceded  that  she  is  as  good  as  her  lady  in  the 
dark,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  Joan  has  presumed  to  rival 
her  mistress  in  the  light.  The  high  price  of  silks  and  satins  protected 
the  mistress  against  this  usurpation  of  her  servant  in  the  broad  day. 
Clad  in  these,  she  was  safe,  as  in  a  coat  of  mail,  from  the  attack  of  the 
domestic  aspirant,  who  was  seldom  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  out- 
works of  fashion  beyond  an  Iri^h  poplin  or  a  Norwich  crape.  The 
silks  and  satins  were  a  wall  of  separation,  as  impenetrable  as  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  or  the  Court  hoop  and  petticoat  of  a  drawing- 
room  in  the  reign  of  George  III.     The  new  liberal  commercial  system 
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has  entirely  changed  the  position  of  the  parties.  The  cheapness  of 
French  silks,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  has  placed  female  finery  within 
the  reach  of  even  moderate  wages,  and  a  kitchen-wench  will  not  conde- 
scend to  sweep  the  room  in  any  thing  less  than  a  robe  of  gros  dc  Naples 
or  batiste.  Something  must  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  invasion,  and  assert  the  vested  rights  of  the  supe- 
rior classes  of  female  society.  Invention  is  the  first  quality  of  genius, 
and  to  woman  it  is  granted  in  a  high  degree.  Thus  gifled,  the  mistress, 
in  a  happy  moment,  conceived  the  idea  of  Bishops*  sleeves,  an  article 
of  dress  which  precludes  all  hope  or  chance  of  imitation  in  the  kitchen. 
A  muffled  cat  might  as  well  attempt  to  catch  mice,  as  a  maid-servant 
to  go  about  the  business  of  the  house  in  bishops*  sleeves.  She  could 
not  remove  the  tea-equipage  from  the  table  without  the  risk  of  sweep* 
ing  the  china  upon  the  floor  :  if  she  handed  her  master  a  plate,  he  must 
submit  to  have  his  head  wrapped  up  in  her  sleeve ;  and  what  a  figure 
must  the  cook  present  after  preparing  her  soups  and  sauces  !  The  fe- 
male servant  thus  accoutred  might,  indeed,  perform  the  ofiSce  of  a  flap- 
per, and  disperse  the  flies ;  but  although  this  was  an  office  of  import- 
ance among  the  ancients,  it  is  dispensed  with  at  a  modern  table.  With 
the  introduction  of  bishops'  sleeves,  the  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  maid 
must  cease,  and  the  mistress  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her 
pre-eminence.  Every  friend  of  good  order,  every  one  who  would  re- 
tain each  individual  female  in  her  proper  place  in  society,  and  prevent 
its  members  from  trespassing  on  each  other,  must,  therefore^  rejoice  in 
bishops'  sleeves ;  and  devoutly  pray,  that  differing  from  every  other 
fashion  that  ever  preceded  it,  the  fashion  of  bishops'  sleeves  may  endure 
for  ever.  L. 
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He  turn*d  quite  round 


From  that  ungracious  door ; — he  turn'd  quite  round, 
And  smiled,  and  oped  his  swarth  hands  to  the  sun ; 
And,  all  those  jocund  things,  which  laogh'd  around. 
The  riotous  trees,  the  giddy  fount,  and  smoke 
Lazy  with  pleasure^  all  the  stir  and  gush 
Of  the  heart's  music  babbling  from  ^on  gate. 
And  children  in  the  midmost  of  their  sports. 
And  old  men  listening  on  their  wasted  staffs. 
And  with  them  laughed  he  loudly,  with  a  dear 
And  measured  anger, — for  calamity 
Will  sometimes  stir  and  snap  a  closing  wound. 
And  then  it  shouts  in  laughter.    There — and  then— • 
And  thus,  he  laugh'd,  and  fo^a  space  he  took 
Breath  from  his  years  and  injuries.    Hb  teeth 
Chatter'd,  as  if  athirst  for  sudden  thoughts 
That  would  not  speak,  but  voiceless  in  the  heart 
Stuck,  and  he  shut  and  oped  his  broad  harsh  lips, 
Open'd,  and  shut  again— and  shook  his  locks^ 
And  do^d  his  eyes  in  misery,  and  from  hand 
To  hand  pass'd  quick  his  shrivelled  hat ;  away 
Then  went  he  quite  in  silence,  and  there  were 
Who  smote  him  as  he  went.    Who  spares  the  Jew  ? 
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SKETCH    OF   BRUSSELS   IN    1829. 

No  city  on  the  Continent  is  making  more  rapid  strides  to  improve- 
ment than  the  capital  of  Belgium,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Orange  to  the  throne.  It  was  before  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated 
brick  wall,  which  had  been  formerly  a  rampart,  but  become  so  ruinous 
as  hardly  to  exclude  the  smuggler,  so  that  the  Regence  was  defrauded 
of  its  dues ;  .for  every  article  of  life  pays  a  certain  duty  on  entering  the 
gates:  an  unjust  and  abominable  tax  which  falls  heavy  on  the  poorer 
classes. 

The  ramparts  were  demolished  in  1820,  which  is  an  immense  improve- 
ment, admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  being  a  great  embellish- 
ment to  the  city.  A  boulevard,  like  that  of  Paris,  surrounds  it,  planted 
with  rows  of  linden  trees,  forming  rides,  walks,  and  drives,  which 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  imaginable, 
had  they  been  laid  down  with  a  chemin  ^err^,  instead  of  an  execrable 
pavement  of  calcareous  stones,  already. displaced  and  decomposed  by 
frost  and  rain,  leaving  holes  and  inequalities,  so  that  it  is  any  thing 
but  pleasure  to  take  an  airing  on  them  in  a  carriage.  This  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  as  nowhere  is  the  principle  of  road-making  better  under- 
stood on  the  plan  called  Macadamising,  than  in  the  Pays  de  Liege,  of 
which  the  highway  from  Dinant  to  Liege  is  an  example  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Such,  however,  is  the  pitiful  economy  of  the  Hegence  of 
Brussels,  that  though  they  put  into  their  pockets  an  enormous  sum  by 
the  sale  of  the  ground  for  building,'  they  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
breaking  up  the  material,  which  could  be  procured  from  the  Meuse  by 
the  canal ;  and  the  same  niggard  feeling  prevents  the  Park  from  being 
gravelled,  though  the  banks  of  that  river  afford  excellent  material. 

Economy  is  commendable  in  public  bodies,  but  here  it  is  carried 
too  far.  ) 

Side  pavements  in  the  streets  are  not  to  be  expected  where  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  conveniency  of  the  citizens  ;  yet  the  Austrians,* 
sixty  years  ago,  with  a  better  taste,  ordered  the  monks  to  make  trot^ 
ioirs  round  the  Place  Royal  and  the  Park ;  and  the  citizens,  residing  in 
the  fashionable  streets  Montague  de  la  Cour,  and  Rue  Madelaine, 
lately  subscribed  to  a  side  pavement,  which,  however,  they  limited  to 
thirty  inches  wide ! 

Parsimony  in  lighting  a  part  of  the  town  with  gas,  induced  the  con- 
tractors to  make  the  pipes  of  so. small  a  .calibre,  that  the  lamps  only 
**  render  darkness  visible." 

Many  excellent  houses  have  been  erected  beyond  the  gates,  but  there 
are  no  pavements  leading  to  them,  and  the  consequence, is,  that  they 
are  impassable  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  fine  buildings  on  the  boulevards  have  but  here  and  there  a 
glimmering  lamp,  and  though  there  is  a  great  command  of  water,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  water  the  rides  and  walks,  nor  is  the  dirt,  ever 
scraped  from  them.  It  is  singular  the  dishke  which  the  Brussels 
have  to  keep  the  sun  from  their  housesi  for  though  the  south-east  boule- 
vard is  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  120^  of  the  thermometer,  there 
is  but  one  verandah  in  the  whole  city,  and  that  erected  by.  an  Eng^ 
lishman. 

As, German  glass  is  cheaper  thun  bricks  and  mortar,  the  architects 
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are  not  sparing  in  windowa ;  and  it  is  not  uncpmmcm  to  see  a  room  of 
fifteen  feet  square  with  four  windows  ten  feet  high.  Until  last  year 
(1828)  the  Regence  swept  the  streets  only  once  a  week,  and  permitted 
all  the  Tuhbish  from  the  houses  to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  them, 
which  was  removed  at  the  discretion  of  the  mud-contractors ;  and  dead 
dogs  and  cats,  and  broken  crockery,  &c.  might  be  seen  under  the  noses 
of  royalty.  At  length  it  was  suggested  to  levy  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion oh  the  inhabitants  to  sweep  before  their  doors,  but  few  amateurs 
were  founds  and  finally,  a  few  gangs  of  paupers  and  old  women  were 
employed  with  brooms,  and  the  scrapings  removed  daily. 

'With  all  thi^  slovenliness  and  parsimony,  the  Park  is  well  kept  and 
guarded,  to  prevent  dilapidations,  and  beggars  getting  admittance. 
The  pompiers  (firemen)  were  formerly  employed  in  this  duty,  but  now 
half  a  dozen  strapping  Wallons  are  the  guardians,  six  feet  high,  in 
scai;let  coats,  black  velvet  nether  garments,  and  white  stockings,  carry- 
ing an  enormous  cane,  with  a  silver  knob  as  large  as  a  pumpkin ;  fierce 
cocked  hats  with  silver  lace,  and  a  broad  velvet  sash  trimmed  with 
the  same :  these  gentlemen  ushers  walk  along  the  alleys  all  day  long, 
and  are  extremely  active  in  preventing  porters  from  carrying  any  thing 
across  the  walks,  and  cook-maids  their  marketings.  I  lately  saw  from 
my  window  a  fracas  between  one  of  these  Jacks  in  office  and  a  drum- 
mer, which  terminated  in  the  thumper  of  parchment  being  obliged  to 
retire ;  but  on  what  principle  I  know  not,  for  his  drum  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  parcel,  or  a  market  basket !  This  delightful  garden 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  city  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  afibrds  a  dry 
walk  in  all  seasons,  and  an  agreeable  shade  from  a  scorching  sun. 
None  are  excluded  but  beggars  and  notorious  women.  The  tired 
labourer,  or  mechanic,  may  be  seen  reposing  on  the  benches,  ot 
stretching  at  full-length  under  the  trees,  taking  his  siesta,  while  the 
children  and  their  nurses  are  picking  daisies  on  the  prairies,  and 
catching  butterflies;  tlie  old,  and  infirm,  and  the  invalid,  enjoy  the 
agremens  of  this  beautiful  spot,  and  the  haut-ton  and  the  citizens  mix 
indiscriminately  in  the  fashionable  promenades,  listening  to  a  band 
of  music,  and  admiring  each  other's  gay  costumes,  on  a  holiday. 
The  poet  may  here  compose  his  verses  in  solitude,  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption in  his  reveries  ;  for  in  many  alleys  it  is  as  retired  as  the  forest 
of  Soignie,  of  which  this  garden  formed  a  part  sixty  years  ago. 

Grreat  praise  is  due  to  the  projectors  of  the  new  botanic  garden  and 
observatory,  lately  planned,  and  nearly  completed,  at  the  eastern  ex*- 
tremity  of  the  Rue  Royal,  one  of  the  finest  streets  on  the  Continent 
This  garden  is  most  tastefully  laid  out,  an/l  the  green^houses  are  per- 
haps unique,  though  designed  by  an  amateur.  Green  glass  has  been 
employed  in  their  construction,  which,  besides  being  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  it  is  said,  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  flowers. 

The  gardens  were  laid  out  by  a  citizen,  who  also  gave  the  elevatioh 
of  the  conservatories,  but  I  know  not  whether  at  the  expense  of  the 
Regence  or  by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants :  be  this  as  it  may,  they 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  city. 

Three  of  the  gates  are  completed,  and  are  handsome ;  the  tops  of 
the  iron  railing  being  gilt,  have  a  fine  effect. 

The  Port  Guillaume,  leading  to  Laackin,  is  of  stone,  and  represents 
on  an  entablature  the  Regence  delivering  die  keys  of  the  city  to  Wil- 
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liam  the  First.  This  gate  akb  ^ondaeu  to  the  AUee  Verte,  the  summer 
eorso  (drive)  along  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  but  not  being  paved  or  gra- 
▼elled>  it  can  only  be  used  in  dry  weather.  A  heavy  shower  of  ram 
occasions  it  to  be  shut,  and  it  is  at  all  times  damp  from  its  low  situa- 
tion; but  a  thousand  Guillauroes  would  render  it  dry  and  accessible 
d  u  ring  eight  months  of  the  year. 

A  magnificent  buildmg  is  now  erecting  (1 8129)  as  a  repository  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  which  will  be  completed  in  a  short  tidle.  It  will 
be  of  great  extent;  and  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  An  institution  of 
this  sort  was  much  wanted ;  for  though  the  Flemings  will  not  admit 
that  they  are  far  behind  France  and  England  in  the  useful  arts,  yet  such 
is  the  fact,  especially  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and  many  branches 
of  mechsinics.  In  architecture  they  are  still  farther  in  the  back»ground ; 
and  here  their  economy  again  interferes ;  for  though  Roman  cement 
could  be  had  cheaper  than  in  England,  (as  part  of  the  material  comes 
from  the  Rhine,)  yet  it  is  but  little  employed  in  their  new  buildings, 
and  a  column  or  pilaster  is  seldom  seen.  The  river  Meuse  afibrds  a 
very  superior  slate  near  its  banks ;  yet  the  Brusaelois  cover  their  per- 
pendicular roofed  houses  with  a  ponderous  dingy  tile,  as  costing  less ! 

A  large  and  ccmimodious  hospital  has  been  finished  a  few  years,  which 
does  great  honour  to  the  city;  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
poor,  a  most  numerous  body,  exceeding  a  fifth  of  the  population. 

The  King's  Palace  is  a  large  and  convenient  structure,  but  part  of  k 
oiriy  is  of  modem  date,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  not  very  princely ;  but  the 
state-chambers  are  handsome  and  spacious.  Another  palace  has  been 
lately  erected  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  also  in  the  Park^  which  does  not 
do  great  credit  to  the  taste  of  ihe  architect,  who,  studying  simplicity, 
has  designed  a  tame  building,  resembling  an  hospital  or  a  manufactory. 

The  Btats  Generaux,  (House  of  Commons,  copied  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  Verona,)  is  a  truly  superb  room,  and  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  very  inferior.  They  were  both  burned 
down  five  years  after  they  were  finished,  (along  with  a  temporary  resi- 
dence of  the  Hereditary  Prince,)  and  rebuilt,  on  the  original  model,  by 
Vanderstraeten.  A  Palace  of  Justice  has  also  been  biult  since  the  ac- 
cession.    The  front  is  handsome. 

The  Rue  Royale  has  been  extended  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  only  wants 
a  pavement  to  make  it  a  very  fine  street.  Farther  improvements  are 
projecting,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  twenty  years  the  upper  part  of  this 
dty  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  on  the  Continent.  A  splendid  gate,  in 
the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  leading  to  Waterloo,  and  a  Place  d'Armea, 
are  immediately  to  be  commenced;  and,  it  is  said,  a  large  portion  of 
ground  in  that  direction  is  to  be  taken  into  the  town,  part  of  whidi  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  garden  for  the  Prince.  A  new  theatre  was 
erected  in  the  v^ar  18111 ;  and  there  is  a  small  one,  for  little  farces  and 
operas,  in  the  Park. 

The  objectionable  tax  on  bread,  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  orders^  is 
still  in  activity,  though  motions  have  been  made  in  the  Etats  Generaux 
to  repeal  it,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Nothing  can  grind  the  poor 
so  much  as  this  tax.  The  Octroi,  pretty  universal  in  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  Js  also  an  impolitic  mode  of  revenue,  and  extremely  unr 
just ;  for  there  can  be  no  principle  of  common  sense  in  making  a  man 
pay  for  the  commodities  of  life,  because  he  lives  within  the  gates  of  a 
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leWo,  8  certain  per  centage  more  than  bis  DeigUMiUr  beyond  it.  The 
plea,  I  understand,  is,  that' it  is  by  this  tax  the  Corporations  are  enabled 
to  pay  for  lighting  and  paving  the  streets,  &c.  But,  surely,  it  would  be 
-more  just  that* a  certain  sum  should  be  levied  on  householders,  accord- 
'  ing  to  their  meEms,  than  an  extra  and  partial  duty  laid  on  provisions. 
This  would  save  expense  in  collecting,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
locking  up  the  inhabitants  at  night,  and  do  away  with  smuggling.  Ha- 
bit reconciles  men  to  be  under  this  restraint ;  but  it  could  not  exist  in 
some  countries,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  shut  up  the  inhabitants  in 
such  an  overgrown  city  as  London,  even  if  John  Bull  would  consent  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  widl. 

Brussels  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  art  of  printing ;  one  individual 
published  no  less  than  250,000  volumes  in  the  year  1827.  Books  are 
puUiahed  much  cheaper  than  in  Paris,  which  creates  no  small  jealousy 
there.  Didot  projected  -  to  bring  his  press  into.  Brussels,  but  found 
that  he  had  been  forestalled  by  the  labours  of  more  than  one  printer. 
Neither  the  type  nor  the  paper  equal  the  printing  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh, or  perhaps  Paris ;  but  they  are  daily  improving,  and  an  immense 
number  of  books,  are  exported. 

'  The  Fine  Arts  also  are  much  encouraged ;  and  though  the  modem 
painters  finish  with  great  care,  and  understand  ckiaro  scuro,  they  are  hard 
and  liny,  and  their  colouring  greatly  overcharged ;  yet  such  is  their 
conceit,  that  they  consider  themselves  the  only  great  living  artists  in 
Borope !  During  the  revolution,  they  followed  the  school  of  David, 
and  many  Flemings  went  to  Paris  to  study  under  him ;  but  they  now 
begin  to  find  out  that  it  was  a  bad  school,  and  they  are  again  pursuing 
their  own,  which  is  better.  A  few  of  their  artists  travel  into  Italy,  and 
have  greatly  improved ;  but  as  long  as  they  continue  to  have  so  much 
•pretension  and  self-sufficiency,  great  progress  cannot  be  expected. 
They  hold  our  English  artists  (Wilkie  excepted)  in  great  contempt, 
vrithout  ever  having  visited  England,  or  having,  probably,  seen  a  good 
specimen  of  art  from  that  country. 

Manu&ctures  are  beginning  to  thrive  in  various  parta  of  the  king- 
-dom,  and  roads  and  canals  are  forming,  so  that  Flanders  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  state. 

•  Above  twenty  thousand  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  are  in  full  ac- 
tivity in  the  city^of  Ghent :.  machinery  is  fabricated  at  Bruges,  and, 
perhaps,  the  largest  iron-foundery  in  the  world  has  been  established 
some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  in  which  the  King  has  a 
large  share,  and  four  thousand  hands  are. employed. 

Ilie  extraordinary  number  of  cabarets  which  have  been  erected 
widiinf  the  last  ten  years  (all  of  which  are  thriving)  is  a  proof  that 
the  eitiaens  can  afibrd  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  refreshments ; 
the  lower  orders  are  the  best  customers,  and  perhaps  no  people  of  the 
same  classes  in  Europe  disburse  so  much  for  these  luxuries  out  of 
dieir  gains  as  the  mechanics  and  labourers  of  Brussels,  who  have  high 
wages  and  plenty  of  emtployment.  Bee^  is  their  chief  potation,  although 
spirits  are  so  cheap.  When  I  settled  here  about  fourteen  years  ago,  I 
considered  the  Belgians  a  sober  race,  but  they  have  so  much  changed 
during  that  period,  that  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  them  as  dissipated 
•as  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Giles's.  Women  also  frequent  the  estammets 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  though  they  dp  not  assist  in  the  festivities 
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beyond  moderation ;  bat  tbe  female  servants  are  extremely  _ 
from  tbeir  love  of  dress,  and  their  wages  being  low,  they  have  no  other- 
means  of  procuring  their  finery  except  by  intriguing  and  cheating  their 
employers.  The  English  are  their  principal  victims,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  fair  g^ame  and  a  merit  to  defraud. 

A  foreigner  must  have  all  his  wits  about  him  to  deal  with  the  Bel- 
gians :  the  only  safety  against  their  frauds  is  to  pay  what  you  buy  with 
ready  money.    '*^  A  Flemish   account"  has  been •  proverbial  for  cen- 
turies.    If  you  remonstrate  on  their  impositions,  they  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, with  a  brutality  quite  unexampled  in  any  other  civilized  country. 
They  have  one  very  singular  trait,  v^hich  is,  never  to  keep  their  pro- 
mise with  you  in  the  most  trifling  matter.     If  you  employ  a  tradesman 
to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  by  a  certain  day,  you  may  diink  yourself 
fortunate  if  it  is  sent  home  a  month  after  the  time.     If  you  pilMhase 
any  thing  at  a  shop;  and  desire  it  to  be  sent  home  immediately,  it 
never  appears  till  *  the  following  day.     I  left  a  watch,  some  time  ago, 
to  be  cleaned,  and  afterwards  quitted  the  town  for  six  months  ;  when  I 
caHed  for  it,  tbe  Horloger  took  it  from  his  window,  and  opening  the  case, 
found  that  it  had  never  been  touched,  he  coolly  said,  **  Is  Monsieur 
pressed  ?"    I  made  a  trifling  bet  with  a  friend,  **  that  if  he  engaged  six 
gardeners  to  clean  his  little  garden  on  a  certain  day,  not  one  would 
keep  his  appointment."     I  won  my  five  francs  ! — To  show  the  inatten- 
tion of  tradesmen  to  their  business,  particularly  shoemakers,  I  made  the 
experiment  o£'  being  measured  by  six  different  Crispins,  giving  them 
ten  days  to  make  me  each  a  pair  of  shoea.  -  Two  pairs  only  were  sent 
home,  a  month  after  the  promised  time,  the  others  I  heard  no  more  of. 
These  are  but  trifling  details,  yet  they  show  the  character  of  the 
people ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  consider  that  in  working  for  you  they  are 
doing  you  a  favour,  and  never  show  the  least  gratitude  for  employing 
them,  or  paying  them  liberally.     Taken  en  masse,  I  am  of  opinion 
the  mass  of  the  Belgians  are  extortioners,  and  the  coarsest  in  manner, 
and  the  most  impertinent  race,  of  any  country  which  I  have  ever  visited. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  are  not  many  exceptions  to  so 
bitter  a  remark,  for  I  know  many  respectable  and  honest  tradesmen  in 
the  capital  of  the  Pays  Bas,  and  have  met  with  more  than  one  instance  of 
liberality.     I  had  taken  a  lease  of  a  house  in  the  Park^  at  » low  rent, 
shortly  after  the  general  peace.     I  had  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  in 
embellishing  it^  and  paid  my  rent  regularly.     At  the  expiration  of  my 
lease  of  nine  years  I  applied  to  my  landlord,  Monsieur-  Fienlands,  a 
respectable  clothier,  for  a  renewal,  and  as  house-rent  had  nearly  dou- 
bled during  the  period  I  had  occupied  it,  I  was  prepared  to  give  an 
addition  of  thirty  or  forty  Napoleons   a-year ;  but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  good  citizen  would  not  raise  the  rent  a  sous!  8a3nng,  **  that 
I  had  been  a  good  tenant,  and  that  I  might  have  it  for  another  term  on 
the  same  conditions."     His  liberality  did  not  end  here:  as  the  house 
required  repair,  (folding-doors,  and  matiy  other  essentiids;)  which  he 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  for — he  expeilded  above  a  thousand  francs  on 
doing  every  thing  we  required.     A  trait  of  generosity  worthy  of 
record. 

My  banker,  Mr.'Hennessy,  on  one  occasion  advanced  me  seven 
thousand  francs,  (when  I  was  disappointed  of  my  rents,)  and  withoat 
any  security. 
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For  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,-  Brussels  is  one  of  the  besjb 
stations  on  the  Coadnent,  and  is  a  good  temporary  residence  for  English** 
men  whose  means  are  limited.  The  country  is  plentiful*  and  consequently 
every  article  of  living  moderate.  It  is  near  Elngland,  the  government 
is  mild,  and  there  is  no  restraint  in  importing  English  books,  though 
their  own  press  is  any  thing  but  free. 

Agriculture  has  been  stationary  for  a  century  ;  the  light  alluvial  soil 
is  easily  cultivated,  and  produces  rich  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  but 
no  attention  is  paid  to  raising  turnips  for  feeding  cattle,  for  the  Flem- 
ings have  -no  idea  of  any  other  mode  of  farming,  except  that  they  them-- 
selves  and  their  forefathers  have  practised.  Obstinacy  always  goes 
band  in  hand  with  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  do  not 
profit  by  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  threshing  machine,  or  a  drill  ploughs  and  the  harrow 
continues  its  timber  teeth,  with  a  plough  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

U  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  best  breed  of  cows,  probably,  on  the 
Continent,  is  in  Holland;  and  the,  worst,  in  the  Netherlands.  No 
country  is  better  calculated  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  yet,  except  in  the 
Pays  de  Waas,  not  one  is  raised ;  for  the  seed  thrown  into  die  land, 
after  harvest,  produces  only  tops  for  a  short  subsisteqce  to  sheep. 

TJie  Baron  de  V 1  has  an  experimental  farm  at  a  short  distance 

from  the  capital.  He  visited  England  for  the  punpose  of  getting  some 
insight  into  the  science  of  farming,  as  practised  in  Norfolk,  and  brought 
back  all  the  best  modern  implements  of  husbandry,  as  models  for  his 
tenants  and  his  neighbours ;  but  not  one  was  adopted,  and  he  has  given 
up  his  experiments  in  despair. 

The  population  of  Brussels  is  rated  at  nearly  100,000,  of  which  above 
20,000  are  paupers,  supported  by  the  Government  and  voluntary  coa« 
tributions.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  winter  of  18£8  was  between  seven  and  eight  thousand, 
of  which  half  the  number  were  English.  Many  families  settle  for  a 
season,  and  take  their  flight  south,  or  return  home  in  June ;  but  the 
greatest  number  are  stationary  for  the  education  of  their  children.  An 
English  clergyman,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Harrow,  has  an  establishment 
for  boys,  well  conducted,  and  the  expense  does  not  exceed  fifVy  guineas 
a  year.  There  are  several  seminaries  for  girls,  also  superintended  by 
Englishwomen,  with  French  teachers.  Masters  in  every  department 
are  excellent,  so  that  few  places  afford  better  schools  for  education. 

The  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  is  salubrious,  and  the  climate, 
perhaps,  better  on  the  whole  than  England ;  but  the  winters  are  sharper^ 
and  the  summers  hotter :  fogs  are  less  frequent,  and  the  spring  gene* 
rally  sets  in  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Our  countrymen  will  be  disappointed  who  settle  in  Brussels  as  a 
place  of  amusement,  for  no  capital  can  be  more  dull ;  and  the  natives 
are  not  ready  of  access,  which  is  probably  as  much  the  fault  of  their 
visitors  as  themselves.  As  a  station  for  economy,  it  can  be  highly  re- 
commended, provided  no  trust  is  put  in  servants,  and  every  thing  is 
Said  for  with  ready  money.  The  writer  of  this  article  resided  in 
>russels  for  a  dozen  years,  and  he  knows  this  from  experience.  If  an 
establishment,  large  or  small,  is  well  regulated,  a  saving  of  fifty  per 
cent,  may  be  made,  certainly,  in  housekeeping,  compared  with  London. 
House-rent  is  dearer  in  proportion  with  other  articles  of  living,  and 
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the  taxes  are  daily  auffmenting.  The  horse-tax  is  more  than  douUe 
that  of  England ;  uid  we  King  of  the  Netherlands  can  hoast  that  he  is 
the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  who  has  a  tax  on  female  labour.  William 
Pitt  attempted  a  similar  measure,  but  was  mobbed  by  the  housemaids, 
and  abandoned  it. 

There  is  ail  admirable  establishment,  called  *'  La  Soci6t6  Litteraire," 
or  Club.  It  consists  of  the  principal  and  most  respectable  nobles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  city,  who  admit  foreigners  (on  being  properly  intro- 
duced) as  honorary  members:  the  subscription  to  the  club  is  ex- 
tremely moderate.  There  is  a  house  dinner  at  four  o'clock,  extremely 
well  served,  with  access  to  billiard-tables,  card-rooms,  newspapers,  &c. 
The  urbanity  and  civility  of  the  members  merit  the  gratitude  of  fo- 
reigners. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  such  institution  in  Lon- 
don. A  stranger  has  but  little  chance  of  getting  into  society  in  our 
metropolis,  except  by  particular  introduction. 

Although  I  was  acquainted  with  many  Belgians,  in  the  interchange  of 
common  civilities,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  into  their  houses,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  make  the  attempt. 

It  is  said  they  are  jealous  of  us,  but  on  what  account  I  never  could 
learn.  The  citizens  are  ready  to  pocket  our  money,  and  to  make  us 
pay  handsomely  for  their  commodities,  without  any  feeling  of  good-will 
towards  us ;  yet  I  have  heard  some  of  the  shop  and  tavern-keepers  con- 
fess that  we  are  their,  chief  supporters. 

The  master  of  the  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue  has  often  fifty  English  families 
in  his  immense  house,  and  ought  to  have  accumulated  great  wealth ; 
for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  tiny  city  on  the  Continent  an  hotel  so  well 
frequented.  Brussels  has  become  a  prodigious  thoroughfare  from  Eng- 
land to  the  South,  now  that  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  are  become  sudi 
objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist. 

The  bad  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
waiters  at  every  Belgian  hotel,  attract  the  observation  of  our  country- 
men* If  he  has  not  a  personal  domestic,  there  is  no  attendance,  and  it 
is  in  vain  that  you  ring  the  bells ;  no  one  comes.  This  annoys,  and  puts 
John  Bull  in  a  bad  humour,  for  which,  however,  he  has  no  remedy  but 
patience;  The  expense  of  living  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  may  be  caU 
cnlated  at  twelve  francs  a  day,  which  will  include  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux 
CFin  Ordinaire J9  for  which  400  per  cent,  is  charged,  in  addition  to  the 
original  cost.  This,  however,  supposes  that  the  guest  contents  himself 
wiw  a  sleeping-room,  and  dines  at  the  table-d'hote,  which  every  sensible 
traveller  ought  to  do.  The  dinners  are  handsomely  and  j^entifully 
served,  with  a  good  dessert. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  a  franc  in  the  Netherlands  is  fuUy  equal 
to  a  florin  in  Holland,  in  travelling.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
difierence  in  the  value  of  money  I  have  never  heard  accounted  for. 

On  the  whole,  Brussels  may  be  reckoned  as  good  a  station  as  any  on 
the  Continent,  either  for  the  education  of  youth,  or  for  procuring  luxu- 
ries at  a  moderate  rate. 
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THENIGfTTINOALE'S   DBATH   SONG. — BY  MRS.   HEMANS. 

«<  Wtllst  du  Nach  den  Nftchtigrallen  fragen, 
Die  mit  seelenTollen  melodte 
Dicb  enUiickteD  in  des  Leoias  Tagen  ? 
— ^Nar  so  lang  sie  liebteo,  waaen  sic*"— Schiller. 

Mournfully,  siiig  mournfully,    , 

And  die  away,  my  heart ! 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone, 

And  I  too  will  depart. 

The  skies  have  lost  their  splendour. 

The  waters  changed  their  tone, 
And  wherefore,  in  the  faded  world. 

Should  music  linger  on  ? 

Where  is  the  golden  sunshine,  ^ 

And  where  uie  flower-cup's  glow  ? 
And  where  the  jo^  of  the  aancing  leaves, 

And  the  fountam's  laughing  flow  ? 

A  voice  in  every  whisper 

Of  the  wtfve,  the  bough,  the  air. 
Comes  asking  for  the  b^butiful. 

And  moaning — "  Where,  oh !  where  ?" 

Tell  of  the  briffhtness  parted. 

Thou  Bee,  Uiou  Lamb  at  pla^ ! 
Thou  Lark  in  thy  victorious  mirth ! 

—Are  ye,  too,  pass'd  away  ? 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully ! 

The  royal  Rose  is  gone : 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit  melt. 

In  one  deep  farewell  tone ! 

— Not  so ! — swell  forth  triumphantly 

The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain ! 
Hence  with  young  Love  and  Life  I  go. 

In  the  Summer's  joyous  train. 

With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odour. 

With  every  precious  thing. 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze. 

My  soul  its  flight  shall  wing. 

Alone  I  shall  not  linger 

When  the  days  of  nope  are  past. 
To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf. 

To  wait  the  rushing  blast. 

^  Triumphantly,  triumphantly. 

Sing  to  the  woods,  I  go ! 
For  me  perchance  in  other  lands 
The  glorious  rose  may  blow. 

The  sky's  transparent  azure, 

And'the  greensward's  violet  breath, 

And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind. 
May  these  know  nought  of  Death. 

No  more,  no  more  sing  mournfully ! 

Swell  h^h,  then  break,  my  heart ! 
With  Love,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods, 

With  Summer  I  depart ! 
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SKKTCHES  PROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OP  A  8BXA6BNARIAK. 

No.  II. 
Napoleon* — A  Courtier. — Mrs.  Jordan. 

Sketches  of  men  who  have  distiDguished  themselves  by  their  talents 
and  industry  are  worthy  of  record,  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to  follow 
their  example.  Mr.  William  Cockerill  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance 
of  these  qualities  leading  to  fortune.  He  is  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and 
was  bred  to  mechanics.  He  first  gained  his  living  by  making  ^'  Rov- 
ing Billies/'  or  fiybg  shuttles  ;  but  he  had  talents  of  a  superior  order ; 
and  such  was  his  genius  that  he  could,  with  his  own  hands,  make^ 
models  of  any  machine  of  modern  invention  for  spinning.  Twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  being 
desirous  of  procuring  a  few  artisans  from  England,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  recommended  as  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  and  our  Go- 
vernment granted  him  permission  to  proceed  to  Petersburgh.  The 
Empress  offered  every  encouragement,  and  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded for  his  various  models  of  spinning  machines,  &c.  but  her  Ma- 
jesty's death,  two  years  after  his  arrival,  put  an  end  to  his  prospects. 
Paul  ordered  him  to  make  a  model  in  a  certain  time ;  it  could  not  be 
completed,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison  ;  he  contrived,  however,  to  make 
his  escape  out  of  the  Russian  dominions,  and  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  went  to  Sweden. 

His  talents,  by  means  of  the  British  Envoy,  were  made  known  to 
the  Government,  and  the  Sieur  Cockerill  obtained  the  direction  of  the 
construction  of  the  locks  of  a  public  canal,  which  the  Swedes  could 
not  undertake.  Engineering,  however,  was  not  his  forte,  although  he 
succeeded  in  his  contract,  and  added  a  little  more  to  his  means.  He 
bad  heard  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  manufactures  at  Liege  and 
Verviers,  without  the  assistance  of  the  proper  machinery,  and  there 
be  imagined  he  should  have  better  success.  He  proceeded  to  Ham- 
burgh, and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Crauford,  our  envoy,  in- 
forming him  of  his  plans,  and  at  the  same  time  stating  "  that  if  he 
could  obtain  a  small  pension  from  the  British  Government,  he  would 
return  to  England,  not  wishing  to  do  any  injury  to  his  country  by  in- 
troducing machinery  into  a  foreign  one."  Mr.  Crauford  highly  ap- 
proved of  this,  and  forwarded  Cockerill's  memorial  to  our  ministers ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  after  waiting  six  months,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  own  fortune. 

He  obtained  a  passport  to  Amsterdam,  and  learned  farther  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  state  of  the  manufactures  in  the  Pays  de  Liege,  to 
which  place  he  proceeded.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  his  progress, 
but  wiUiin  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  such  was  his  success  in  fabricating 
machinery  and  steam-engines,  he  was  able  to  retire  a  nnilionaire^  after 
settling  his  sons  in  the  business.  At  Seraing,  on  the  Meuse,  he  estab- 
lished the  greatest  iron^foundery  on  the  Continent,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  partner  in  this  great  national 
concern,  having  invested  in  it  a  sum  nearly  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand hands  are  employed  in  the  establishment. 

In  the  year  1 807,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  heard  of  the  Sieur 
Cockerill's  foundery  at  Liege,  and  being  desirous  of  patronising  a  work 
of  Bucb  public  importance,  he  desired  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to 
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tbe  pief(ect  of  that  city,  to  summon  the  chii^f  of  the  establishment  to 
Pans  forthwith. 

One  evening,  while  he  was  smoking  his  pipe, ''  as  was  his  custom  in 
the  afternoon/'  this  dignitary  enteredi  and  producing  his  credentials, 
after  a  short  preface,  desired  that  he  would  not  lose  a  moment  in,  ful- 
filling the  Emperor's  orders.  "  Here/'  said  he, ''  is  your  passport,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  department,  to  whom 
you  will  announce  your  arrival  in  Paris,  and  I  recommend  you  to  set 
out  this  night.''  So  saying.  Monsieur  le  Pr^fet  wiUidrew.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  so  unexpected  and  mysterious  a  message  threw 
the  steam-engineer  into  alarm,  and  that  his  consternation  was  great. 
I  know  him  well,  and  had  all  the  details  from  bis  own  mouth,  and  in 
the  purest  Lancashire  dialect ;  a  narration  that  in  the  hands  of 
Mathews  would  make  an  excellent  subject  on  the  stage.  '^  At  first,^ 
said  he,  "  I  took  into  my  head  that  I  had  been  denounced,  and  that 
the  Baron  whom  I  had  made  a  bankroop  was  at  the  bottom  on't;  but 
then,  thinks  I,  if  they  want  to  take  off  my  keed^  they  could  do  that 
here,  without  sending  me  to  Paris ;  and  my  son  thought  there  was  no 
fear  any  such  mishap,  so  I  clapt  four  horses  to  my  chay^  and  in  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  I  was  und«r  weigh  with  my  son." 

Our  ^avellers  pushed  on  ventre  a  tare,  and  reached  the  metropolis 
in  safety.  At  an  early  hour  the  following  day,  bedecked  in  his  best 
apparel,  with  a  handsome  remise,  and  a  valet  hien  gahnn^,  he  drove  to 
tjiie  Tuileries,  being  accompanied  by  his  son  as  interpreter.  After  de*< 
livering  his  credentials  he  was  conducted  to  a  waiting-room,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  minister  with  great  courtesy.  **  Monsieur  Cockerill," 
said  he,  *'  you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  obey  the  Emperor's 
orders,  and  I  recommend  you  to  wait  at  home  until  you  hear  from 
me :".  he  left  his  address  and  took  his  leave  :  in  the  evening  he  re- 
ceived an  official  notice,  '*  that  the  next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  a 
carriage  would  be  sent  to  convey  him  to  the  Tuileries/' 

Exact  to  the  moment,  a  splendid  equipage,  with  the  Imperial  arras, 
drew  up  at  the  Sheur's  hotel,  (for  he  ^ad  at  this  time  a  house  in  Paris,) 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain;  a  valet  of  the  Court 
opened  the  door,  and  when  he  was  seated,  caUed  to  the  coachman,  "  A 
la  Cour  !"  After  ascending  a  superb  flight  of  stairs,  our  engineer  was 
conducted  into  a  small  anti-room,  in  which  was  the  Emperor's  favourite 
Mameluke,  who  honoured  him  with  a  salaam  I 

He  had  not  waited  more  than  ten  minutes  when  the  tinkling  of  a 
silver-toned  beH  summoned  the  Turk  to  another  room,  and  instantly 
returning,  a  signal  to  follow  was  given,  and  the  planet-struck  John  Bull 
found  himself  in  the  Imperial  presence  I  What  a  moment  for  any  man, 
but  especially  for  one  of  Cockerill's  breed !  He  knew  not  whether  hia 
head  or  his  heels  were  uppermost,  and  fearing  to  look  up,  dared  not 
utter  a  syllable,  contenting  himself  with  making  profound  bows. 
**  Avancez,  Sieur,"  said  his  Majesty.  "  This/'  says  the  narrator,  when 
he  relates  the  interview,  '*  gave  me  courage ;  I  look'd  oop,  and  saw  the 
Emperor  standing  with  his  hands  behind^  and  hb  back  to  tbe  fire,  (here 
he  generally  gives  his  attitude,)  and  with  a  smile  said,  *  Sieur  Gocke- 
rille,  dans  toutes  les  departements  du  Nord,  vous  ^tes  nomm6,  (here  his 
FroBch  goes  no  farther,)  and  wherever  I  go  I  hear  of  you,  and  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I  am  pleased  with  your  establishment,  an4 
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your  exertions  to  promote  ibe  manu&ctiires  of  the  empire^  in  proof  of 
which  I  shall  give  you  a  mark  of  my  consideration  by  decorating  you 
with  the  tnsigtiy  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.'  He  took  oop  a  little  bo3^ 
and  pulled  oot  the  grand  cross,  wi'  a  red  ribbon,  and  put  it  round  my 
neck  with  his  own  hands."  So  distinguished  an  honour^  conferred  in 
so  flattering  a  manner  by  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe,  was  enough 
to  agitate  the  nerves  of  any  man,  and  the  new>-created  chevalier  knew  not 
what  to.  do  or  what  to  say ;  but  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Em- 
peror meant  to  pay  him  some  compliment,  his  son  had  previously  got  up 
ft,  speech,  of  which  he  ventured  to  deliver  as  much  as  he  could  remem- 
ber,  (and  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  in  a  most  unintelligible  jargon,)  thank- 
ing his  Majesty  for  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  and  apologizing  for 
his  bad  French ;.  adding,  '*  Votre  Majest6,  mon  fils  bien  parler  Fran- 
cis; mais  moi,  pas  savoir !" — ''  Monsieur  Cockerille,"  rejoined  the  Em* 
peror,  again  smiling,  *'•  I  do  not  want  you  to  speak  French,  but  to  teach 
the  French  to  spin  CfilerJ,  Should  I  have  occasion  to  see  you  at  any 
future  time,  your  son  shall  interpret  for  you ;  in  the  mean  time,  return 
to  your  province,  and  go  on  as  you  have  done.  I  shall  order  you  a 
passport, '  pour  voyager  partout.'  Bonjour,  Chevalier  Cockerille,  aa 
revoir."  The  silver  bell  was  again  rung,  the  Mameluke  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  conducted  the  **  Grand  Croix "  to  another  apartment 
where  he  found  his  valet  in  attendance,  who  handed  him  to  his  carriage, 
and  put  him  down  at  his  own  door.  Rue  de  Crenelle,  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germain ! 

The  Chevalier  generally  concludes  his  story  by  saying,  ^'  Though  I 
was  proud  of  the  honour  I  had  received,  I  never  boasted  of  it  but 
once.  When  1  entered  Paris,  on  my  way  from  Liege,  the  keeper 
of  the  gate  questioned  my  passport,  and  was  very  saucy,  so  I  thought 
I  would  play  a  bit  of  a  joke  upon  him.  When  I  was  returning 
home,  he  demanded  my  passport  in  the  same  insolent  manner ;  I  kept 
fumbling  in  my  pockets,  and  pretended  that  I  had  left  it  behind  me* 
'That  won't  do,'  says  the  chap,  *  you  must  get  out;  I  shall  deliver  you 
to  the  police,'  calling  to  a  gendarme  (always  in  attendance).  At  last 
I  produced  the  passport  1  had  got  by  the .  Emperor's  orders,  which 
was  in  a  tin  ease ;  and  my  son  said, '  Perhaps,  Citoyen,  this  may  save 
you  die  trouble.'  When  the  fellow  opened  it,  and  saw  the  Imperial 
arms  on  a  great  seal,  as  big  as  a  five-franc  piece,  and  glanced  at  the 
title  of  the  bearer  of  it,  he  drew  in  his  horns,  and  bowing  and  apolo- 

Sizing,  cried  out  to  the  gate-keeper, '  Ouvrez  les  portes !     Bon  voyage, 
lonsieur  Chevalier.' " 
Mr.  Cockerill  has  retired  from  business  several  years,  and  is  residing 
at  Brussels,  living  as  quietly  as  when  he  made  Roving  BiUies :  he  is 
^bout  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

A  Courtier. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  recognized  by  the  Noble  General,  my  name- 
sake of  Fy  vie,  when  I  occasionally  met  him  in  the  metropolis,  where  his 
duties,  as  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber,  obliged  him 
to  pass  eight  months  of  the  year.  My  acquaintance  with  the  General 
was  of  an  early  date,  when  he  commanded  the  81st  regiment  at  Cork, 
in- 1778,  having  more  than  once  been  invited  to  dine  with  him.  These 
entertainments  were  rare,  and  more  distinguished  for  the  silver  plate  on 
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^bich  they  were  served,  than  for  the  quality  of  the  viands.  His  Royal 
Master,  who  knew  all  the  little  family  details  of  his  household,  had 
discovered  that  the  General  was  rather '  parsimonious  and  fond  of  mo- 
ney, and  was  in  the  habit  of  rallying  him  on  this  subject.  Never  was  a 
more  perfect  prototype  of  Polonius  than' our  groom  of  the  bedchamber ; 
and  though  the  King  sometimes  hit  him  rather  hard^  yet  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  Being  so  much  about  the  royal  person,  he  had  adopted  his 
Majesty's  manner  in  conversatioii'with  wonder  Ail  success.  He  had  not 
seen  much  gunpowder,  but  was  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment,  the  Royal 
Fusileers,  which  he  knew  he  should  be  obliged  to  vacate  for  one  of  the 
Royal  Dukes,  and  was  determined  tb'anticipate  the  King's  wishes,  when 
he  found  that  his  resignation  would  be  soon  called  for.  At  this  time 
the  71st  regiment,  a  double  battalion,  serving  in  Indiav  became  vacant, 
the  emolument  of  which  was  double,  and  he  hastened  to  throw  his  own 
at  his  Majesty's  disposition,  at  the  same  time  hinting  -**  that  the  Indim 
regiment  being  a  Highland  corps,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable."  The 
King's  tact  instantly  discovered  the  motives  that  had  induced  his  disin- 
terested frie'hd  to  trikke  this  proposal,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh  replied^ 
**  Eh  !  well !  "what !  a  double  battalion  in  India,  General ;  no  bad  thing ! 
oh,  Fy !  Fy-vie  !*'  Polonius  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  praising  ihejeu  de 
tnotf  as  he  was  in  duty  bound,  obtained  the  double  battalion,  which  I 
believe  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  General,  it  seems,  knew  my  mother,  and  when  I  met  him  always 
mentioned  that  he  remembered  her,  adding,  '^  Well  1  eh  !  what !  she 
was  a  fine  woman  when  she  was  young ;  I  have  daiiced  with  her  at  a 
ball  at  Gordon  Castle— well !  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Fyvie  Castle." 
This  invitation  was  only  given  when  be  was  in  London.  At  length  I 
met  him  in  Scotland,  when  he  was  pleased  to  repeat  his  recollection  of 
my  mother,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  me  at  Windsor,  where 
he  had  a  cottage.  I  determined,  however,  that  I  would  pay  this  visit  at 
his  castle  in  the  North,  and  happening  to  be  passing  a  few  days  with  his 
neighbour  Mr.  Ufquhart  of  Meldrum,  that  gentleman  agreed  to  accom- 

fany  me.  During  bur  ride  my  friend  said,  "  You  will  get  no  claret  at 
^yvie,  or  at'  any  rate  not  more  than  one  bottle." — '^  I  will  bet  you  a 
guinea,"  I  replied,  ''  that  I  will  squeeze  two  out  of  him."  The  wager 
was  accepted. 

I  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  honourable  gentleman, 
and  the  dinner-hour  being  at  hand,  we  were  invited  to  take  pot  luck. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  the  entertainment :  there  was  a  haunch 
of  mutton,  however,  which  I  praised  as  being  the  best  I  had  ever  tasted, 
as  well  as  a  bottle  of  execrable  Teneriffe,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
sherry ;  my  encomiums  produced  a  flask  of  tolerable  Madeira.  ''  This;" 
said  I,  *'  General,  has  seen  the  world,  and  travelled,  I  should  think,  to 
Bengal  more  than  once,  from  its  delicious  flavour." — "  Let  us,"  re- 

rlied  our  host,  '*  take  a  glass  to  your  worthy  mother — Well!  eh  !  what! 
remember  her  a  fine  woman,---dark, — a  brunette :  I  danced  with  her 
fifty  years  ago,  eh!" 

The  cheese  and  butter  from  the  farm  did  not  escape  my  notice — still 
no  appearance  of  Bourdeaux,  and  1  saw  my  friend  chuckling  that  he 
would  have  my  moi^ey. 

While  the  cloth  was  removing,  I  put  the  General  in  mind  of  the 
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rhoDOur  he  had  done  me  at  Cork,  twenty  years  back,  by  frequendy 
asking  me  to  dinner.  '*  I  remember/'  said  I,^  **  you  lived  like  a  prince, 
and  that  you  had  a  service  of  plate :  your  regiment  drank  hard ;  it  was 
tliere  I  was  taught  to  drink  three,  botdes  of  claret, — a  bad  education. 
General." 

"  Bill  well!  what!  you  like  claret^  you  shall  taste  mine,  Captain 
Pryce,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  La  Fittc,  of  ninety-eight ; 
had  it  from  Jamie  Rannie,  of  Leith,  first  gsowth — eh!  what!"  It 
was  produced,  and  every  encomium  that  I  could  get  up,  in  English  and 
French,  was  bestowed  on  it.  "  Superbe !  magnifique !  quite  a  bou* 
quet !  it  perfumed  the  room,  &c.  &c."  The  bait  took ;  the  General, 
though  shy  of  the  liquor  himself,  swallbwed  all  my  compliments,  and, 
to  my  astonishment  and  the  sheriff's  dismay,  John  was  ordered  to 
bring  another  bottle — observing,  "Well!  what!  eh!  Captain  Pryce, 
I  make  it  a  point  to  entertain  strangers  with  my  best ;  you  should  not 
have  had  a  second  bottle,  Meldrum."  This  brought  a  speech  on  my 
part,  the  bumpers  flowed  to  the  General's  health,  and  his  son  William, 
whom  he  had  recendy  declared  his  heir.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity 
the  housekeeper  sent  in  a 'tray  of  cold  coffee,  well  diluted  from  the 
General's  springs,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

As  we  found  there  was  to  be  no  farther  refreshment  during  the 
evening,  we  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  we  took  leave,  our  hos- 
pitable host  observed,  "  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you  another  time,  Captain 
rryce.     I  suppose  you'll  be  off  l^fore  break&st,  eh !" 

My  companion  confessed  that  I  had  accomplished  the  production  of 
the  claret  admirably,  and  that  I  had  well  earned  his  guinea ;  **  there  is 
not  another  man  in  Scotland,  under  the  rank  of  a  peer,"  said  he,  **  with 
sufficient  address  to  squeeze  two  bottles  of  La  Fitte  out  of  the  Gene- 
ral's cellar." 

A  year  or  two  after  this  achievement  I  met  the  General  and  his 
neighbour  Meldrum.ln  London,  in  that  unfashionable  season  the  month 
of  August.  The  latter  proposed  we  should  have  a  fish  dinner  in  the 
city  on  the  following  day,  to  which  the.  General  consented,  confining  the 
party  to  six.  persons ;  and  in  order )  to  save  coach-hire,  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  meet  at  the  British,  and  proceed  to  Billingsgate  by  water. 
I  invited  my.  brother  and  another  gendeman  to  join  us.  The  Mitre 
was  fixed  on  as  the  rendezvous,  at  the  gothic  hour  of  four  o'clock,  to 
give  us  day-light  to  walk  home.  The  viands,  fish,  and  a  beef-steak 
were  left  to  me,  and  we  were  to  proceed  to  the  Shades  to  drink  our 
port  from  the  cask. 

I  ordered  the  best  turbot  and  lobster-sauce  that  the  market  could 
produce ;  and  as  it  was  the  venison  and  turtle  season,  I  imagined  that « 
neck  of  the  former,  and  a  tureen  of  green  fat  from  Birch's,  would,  with 
a  bee£iteak  and  an  apricot  tart,  -be  sufficient  accompaniments. 

A  bottle  of  champaign,  ditto  of  hock,  and  lime  punch  well  iced,  were 
indispensables.,  It  seems,  however,  ,that  the  General  only  expected  salt 
fish,  sherry,  and  a  steak ;  his  surprise  may  therefore  be  conceived, 
when  he  bdield  the  expensive  luxuries  which  had  been  ordered !  He 
could  hardly  restrain  his  indignation ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and  he 
was  obh'ged  to  bear  this  unexpected  demand  on  his  purse  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.   I  inflamed  the  matter  by  putting  the  extravagance 
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on  the  shoulders  of  his  friend  Urqubart,  who  sat  writhing  like  a 

eel,  stoutly  denying  the  charge;  but  there  were  three  to  one. against 

him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  General's  uunts. 

The  w6rthy  landlord  of  the  Mitre  was  astonished  when  his  bill  was 
called  for  without  claret  bemg  ordered.  I  told  him  '*  that  we  had  come 
to  eat  at  his  house,  not  to  drink,"  which  did  not  add  to  his  good  ho- 
nour, and  probably  induced  the  honest  man  to  charge  for  his  entertain- 
ment 1/.  Ids.  6d.  par  titel  The  General  would  have  resisted  this  mon- 
strous demand,  which  he  swore  was  a  gross  imposition ;  but  he  found 
be  had  no  redress,  and  paid  his  shot  reluctantly,  again  attacking  poor 
XJrquhart  as  the  cause  of  such  extraragance.  Ilie  scene  was  worthy  of 
the  stage! 

To  the  Shades  we  adjourned,  where  the  General  found  that  be  got 
8i3cteen  glasses  of  port  wine  for  ds.  6d.  which  restored  him  a  little  to 
ffood  humour ;  bur  unfortunately  it  rained,  and  he  had  ta.  more  to 
oisburse  for  coach-hire  t 

I  never  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Courtier  after  this  memorable 
day ;  but  I  heard  that  he  talked  of  nothing  else  for  six  months  but  his 
neighbour's  esctraragance  in  ordering  a  turtle  and  venison  dinner  at 
Billingsgate,  price  iT.  Ids.  6d.  exclusive  of  port  wine! 

Mrs.  Jordan, 

In  the  year  1778,  when  I  was  on  the  recruiting  service  at  Cork,  Mrs. 
Jordan,  at  this  time  Miss  Philips,  was  brought  down  from  Dublin  by 
her  friend  Mr.  Daly,  the  Smock-alley  manager,  who  had  introduced  her 
on  the  stage  the  preceding  year,  and  she  had  met  with  great  applause, 
especially  in  the  farce  of  "  The  Romp."  Heaphy,  the  manager  of  thfe 
Cork  Theatre,  engaged  her  at  ^Os.  per  week,*  along  with  her  father, 
who  got  1 5s.  more  as  a  scene- shifter.  The  young  lady  was  at  this  time 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  though  not  a  regular  beauty  she  was  uni- 
versally admired,  and  proved  a  great  attraction.  On  this  account  the 
manager  gave  her  a  benefit ;  but,  for  want  of  patronage,  it  poved  a 
complete  failure,  the  expenses  of  the  house  bemg  more  than  her  re- 
ceipts. A  party  of  young  men,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Mr.  Smith, 
a  bankei's  clerk,  were  desirous  that  their  favourite  should  have  another 
benefit,  and  they  called  lustily  for  Heaphy  to  come  on  the  stage,  but 
he  would  not  appear.  The  young  Pats,  however,  were  determined  to 
earry  their  point,  and,  being  joined  by  the  pit,  they  proceeded  to  tear 
np  the  benches,  and  to  attack  the  orchestra,  who,  to  drown  the  clamour, 
had  begun  fiddling.  This  was  alarming;  and  the  acting  manager, 
O'Keefe,  Heaphy's  son-in-law,  at  length  judged  it  prudent  to  make  his 
appearance,  when  a  spokesman  delivered,  in  an  appropriate  harangue, 
die  desire  of  the  audience,  that  Miss  Philips  should  have  a  free  bene- 
fit. O'Keefe  remonstrated,  stating  that  the  season  had  been  unprofit- 
able to  the  manager ;  but  this  excuse  was  not  admitted,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  alias  a  score  of  wild 
bucks,  of  which  I  made  one. 

The  benefit  was  fixed  for  an  early  evening,  and  our  debutante  had  an 
audience  that  produced  above  401. — an  immense  sum  in  her  eyes,  as  it 

*  Two  years  afterwards,  %he  York  manager  Invited  Iter  to  play  six  nights,  at  5A 
a  oight,  although  be  had  previously  refused  to  raise  her  salary  to  5/.  a  week  ! 
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was  .'pxobaUy  the  first  money  she  ever  had !  her  popularity  increased 
before  the  season  was^  closed.  Henderson  had  at  this  time  an  engage- 
ment in  Cork,  and  I  met  him  at  a  supper  party,  to  which  Miss  Philips 
bad  been  also  invited.  This  celebrated  actor  complimented  her  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  on  her  talents,  advising  her  to  study  her  profes- 
rfon,  and  to  assume  a  higher  walk  in  comedy  than  playing  romps,  and 
her  success,  he  said,  would  be  certain.  On  her  return  to  Dublin,  her 
salary  was  raised  to  three  guineas  a  week.  I  believe  her  first  engage- 
ment in  England,  some  years  afterwards,  was  at  York.  Smith  the 
actor,  and  then  manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  saw  her,  and  procured 
an  engagement  for  her  in  town,  where  she  speedily  rose  into  fame. 
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The  deep  Jungle, 

■  "  The  tall  rock. 

The  moantain  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  coloars  and  their  forma  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling  and  a  lore  I"  Wordswortbv 

Wb  were  approaching  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  ;  ^ot  a  breath'  of 
ahr  nor  a  leaf  were  moving ;    one  vast  and  murky  cloud,  as  if  by  an 
innate  power,  unfolded  its  lurid  masses,  in  which  shades  of  fire  iknd 
smoke  were  confusedly  intermingled  between  the  unruffled  selrenity  cff 
the  lovely  landscape  upon  which  it  frowned,  and  the  clear  blue  sky  that 
arched  itself  above  it.    The  thunder  growled  in  its  depths,  and  larg^ 
single  drops  of  rain  occasionally  would  fall  with  a  heavy  and  solitary 
plash*     The  heat  of  this  period  is  most  oppressive — respiration  be- 
comes difficult — a  nausea  is  felt,  and  the  mind  involuntarily  ponders  oa 
all  and  each  of  the  ills  to  which  we  are  liable  in  a  land  whidi  the  un- 
•emfortable  sensation  of  mere  existence  tells  us  we  were  not  made  for. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  days,  when  the  half-sick,  half-apprehensive  feel, 
which  doctors  would  call  a  predisposition,  and  superstitious  people  a 
presentiflMnt,  was  general  amongst  us,  that  we  listened  to  Ferishta's 
history^— two  of  us  cleaning  our  locks,  and  a  third  trying  to  dose»  with 
a  fixed  smile  upon  his  fiioe,.  which,  signifying  either  a^^roval  or  eivif 
dissent  to  what  was  said,  was  intended  to  guarantee  him  from  the' 
charge  of  inattention.    Our  reader  was  one  wUb,  hating  the  deep  jun-' 
gle,  which,  to  borrow  his  language,  **  he  held  to  be  a  blackguard  com** 
bination  of  wood  and  water  against  the  lives  of  the  lieges,^'  was -never 
more  pleased  than  when  any  authority  came  to  back  his  notion  that  we 
loved  it  '*  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ;*'  and  it  was  this  idea  that  gave  so 
peculiarly  triumphant  an  emphasis  to  his  delivery  of  the  following  pas4 
sage : — **  They  entered  paths  so  horrible  that  a  male  tiger,  through 
dread  of  their  terrors,  would  have  become  a  female;  fuller  of  windings 
than  the  curly  locks  of  the  fair,  and  narrower  than  the  path  of  love. 
Demons  would  have  started  at  the  precipices  and  caverns,  and  the 
globe  would  have  been  panic-struck  at  one  view.    The  sun  never  en- 
livened the  valleys,  nor  had  Providence  fixed  bounds  to  their  extent* 
Tlie  grass  was  tough  as  the  teeth  of  serpents,  and  the  air  fetid  as  the 
breath  of  dragons.    Death  dwelt,  in  the  water,  and  poison  in  the 
breeze  I"    He  here  closing  the  book,  and  rising  from  hie  recumbent 
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position  to  wave  it  over  his  head,  cried,  "  Ferishta  for  ever  J  There's 
your  high  jungle,  with  its  frights  and  fevers !  What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a  piece  of  Qrientalism  V* 

**  That  it  is  a  perfect  one/'  replied  one  of  us,  * '  but  for  the  solitary 
truth  that  has  crept  into  its  last  liue." 

".  Hear  him,  hear  him !  '  Death  dwelt  in  the  waters,  and  poison  in 
the  breeze  I'  and  yet  you  go  for  months  to  drink  the  one  and  breathe 
the  other." 

V  Excuse  me !  I  drink  half  and  half,  and  breathe  manillas.  I  obey 
the  faculty,  and  live  generously  in  exposed  situations/' 

"  Ah,  you  are  hopeless ;  *  frenzied !  to  that  worst  pitch  tliat  wears  a 
reasoning  show  /  but  I  declare  when  you  fellows  go  provoking  fate 
for  all  the  jungle  can  give,  I  feel  as  De  Coucy  did  when  his  gentle 
friends  were  to  risk  themselves  against  the  Saracens.*  '  To  call  it  sport 
to  stand  for  hours  on  rocks,-  or  to'  creep,  perspiring  pails  full,  through 
beast-tracts  I  and  for  what  ?  Why,  one  |ellow  hears  a  dozen  jungle- 
cocks — ^another  catches  two  glimpses  of  a  pea-fowl's  tail — a  third  comes 
in  flushed  up  to  the  eyes,  having  just  cocked  both  barrels  at  the  rustle 
of  a  lizard — while,  after  waiting  an  hour  for  tliat  hero  (pointing  him 
out)  and  wondering  what  he  can  have  met  as  shot  after  shot  comes 

Coaling  up,  in  he  comes,  and  in  reply  to  our  shouting  interrogatories, 
ughs  at  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,,  and  favours,  us  with  '.What 
—me !  Oh,  I  was  firing  for  the  echo  up  yonder  among  the  rocks/ 
Take  my  word,  you'll  suffer  for  it.  Though  the  Gueber  worship  the 
fire  a  hundred. years,  it  yet  will  burn  him!*'  (He  continued,  after  look- 
ing out,)  **  That  cloud  has  passed  over,  so  111  go  and  kick. up  a  hare.". 
W6  laughed  as  we  asked  ''  if  the  Guebers  found  the  sun  more  grateful 
fbr  their  worship  than  the  fire ;"  and  his  smile. approved  the  ridicule  he 
affected  to  deprecate,  by  his  reply  "  Pooh,  pooh,  I  only  risk  a  grilling 
— I  was  holding  forth  to  you  against  poison/'  But '  the  fact  is,  like 
most  men  within  the.  tropics,  he  cared  little  for  either,  if  his  wilfulness 
whispered  him  to  brave  them.  Where  life  seems  to  be  perilled  for 
mere  existence,  we  jeopard  it  readily  for  enjoyment ;  and  the  suggtt- 
tions  of  prudence  are  no  where, so  powerless  as  here/  where  we  should 
expect  them  to  be  most  imperative.  Our  friend  only  hated  the-  fa- 
rests  because  he  had  no  relish  for  the  sensations  in  which  they  are  lin-. 
questionably  much  richer  than  in  more  substantial  returns.  The 
charm  of  sport  in  them  is  in  the  scenery  to  which  it  leads  us,  and  in 
the  incident  and  accident  to  which  it  is  liable;  and  it  is  to. give  some 
idea  of  these  that  I  have  introduced  the  foregoing  conversation.     The 

*  1  forget  all  are  not  fiimiliar  with  FroiBsait.  Tbe  allurioii  is  taken  from  that 
period  of  bis  Chronicles  that  contains  the  Duke  of  Boarbon^s  war  in  Africa. 
"  The  Lord  de  Coucy  disliked  this,  earing.  Here  be  ten  noble  gentlemen  about  to 
fight  ten  Saracens,— 'bow  do  we  know  if  their  opponents  are  gentlemen  ?  They  may 
bring  to  the  combat  ten  yarlets  or  knaves,  and  if  they  are  defeated,  what  is  tbe 
gain  ?'*  Tbe  cause  of  this  war  was  essentially  cbiyalrons.  The  Saracens  bsTinr 
asked  why  they  were  attacked,  were  told  '*  that  their  ancestors  had  crucified  and 
put  to  death  tbe  Son  of  God,  called  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  cause,  and  that  the 
Christians  were  come  to  retaliate  on  them  for  their  infamous  and  unjust  judgment  i 
secondly,  that  they  were  infidels  in  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  had  no  creed  of 
their  own — for  these  and  other  causes  they  were  held  to  be  enemies.''  Tbe  Sara- 
cens had  the  ill-manners  to  laugh  heartily  at  this,  saying  it  was  the  Jews  who  had 
done  these  things. ' 
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ttriii  "tbid^  jungle,"  includes  all  cover,  from  close  bush  to  forest  trees. 
The  former  often  form  large  bowers,  assuming  what  we  call  a  tigerish 
appearance,  being  connected  together  as  wdU  by  their  own  spread^  as 
hy  Tarious  kinds  of  parasitical  plants.  Their  closeness  and  gloom  has 
more  than  once  (on  mornings  when  I  did  not  feel  up  to  conclusions 
with  any  thing  very  formidable)  infused  into  me  something  of  that 
prudent  piety  so  common  to  the  Homeric  heroes — when  they  feel  that 
Jove  commands  their  absence  from  a  field  in  which  some  porter-like 
personage  distributes  his  blows  too  indiscriminately.  Where  these 
bushes  are  intermixed  wi^  rocks,  the  jungle  becomes  picturesque,  and 
one  sometimes  comes  on  dells  choked  up  and  matted  over  by  the 
creepers.  Beneath  these  the  only  passages  are  the  bird  and  beast 
tracks,  in  which  the  smell  of  decayed  vegetation  and  the  closeness  are 
abominable.  I  never  saw  these  in  such  perfection  as  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Naggery  hills,  amongst  which  I  have  descended  more  than  once 
from  the  rocks  upon  the  mat  of  entangled  creepers  that  lay  pressing 
down  the  bus^s  they  had  grown  over.*  These  spots  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  perspired  through  them,  but  it  is  amid 
the  endless  and  inimitable  variety  of  the  forests  that  we  meet  die 
•cenes  that  we  love  to  recollect.  There  Nature  is  before  us  in  her 
grandest  and  most  Ibreign  garb.  The  awful  stillness — the  masses  of 
foliage  and  of  shade — the  naked  and  fantastic  crags  that  burst  ah- 
mpdy  forth— 4he  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  mountain,  seen  through  the 
transpatent  clouds  that  float  along  far  below  their  forest-crested  sum- 
mit— the  delicate  proportions,  and  the  marvellous  immensity  of  indi- 
vidual objects,  are  pregnant  with  amazement  and  delight  to  us ;  even 
night,  which  in  other  lands  spreads  one  blank  shadow  over  all  creation, 
is  here  spansled  into  loveliness  by  the  twinkling  flight  and  swarming 
dusters  of  the  fire-flies.  I  have  really  looked  and  looked  amid  these 
wilds,  while  beauty  after  beauty  bore  in  upon  my  eye  and  mind,  till  I 
have  turned  away  with  an  almost  painful  fulness  at  my  heart,  as  if  my 
delight  were  more  than  was  fit  for  the  frame  that  felt  it.  I  have  really 
sometimes  thought  there  must  have  been  some  deleterious  power  in 
the  perfumed  airf  we  breathed  (for  I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  in- 
dulged in  half-and-half)  in  these  scenes,  until  I  remembered  their  pal- 
pable, their  irrefutable  beauty.  The  last  I  saw — though  one  of  the 
least  lovely,  it  was  the  last— is  still  before  me,  as  when  I  rested  on  my 
fowling-piece,  and  looked  as  if  I  knew  I  should  never  look  on  them 
again.  The  red-capped  mountains  were  towering  above,  the  sea  of 
forests  spreading  around  me ;  far  below,  the  beautiful  lake  rippled  in 
the  sun,  and  sent  up  the  music  of  its  plash.  The  small  Hindoo  tem- 
ple, overshadowed  by  the  banyan,  which  still  held  together  a  part  of 
the  ruin  it  had  made,  j:  crested  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  shore ;  whence 
streams  spread  through  the  bright  green  land  they  fertilized,  to  where 

« 

*  This  netghbourbood  was  a  most  **popalous  soUtude"  of  monkeys.  They 
come  oat  of  the  jangle  by  hundreds,  usually  preceded  by  one  or  two  long-legged 
^elaireors  to  foray  the  mango  topes.  We  never  shot  at  them,  but  1  hare  heard  it 
is  very  pitiable  to  see  them  wounded. 

"f  Where  the  lemon-grass  grows  it  is  delightful. 

t  The  seed  of  the  banyan  insinuates  itself  amongst  buildings,  and  as  the  trees  grow 
out  it  destroys  them.  Shoots  from  the  trank,  however,  often  embrace  and  hold  up 
large  masses  of  masonry,  which  a  touch  of  the  finger  will  set  id  motion,  anil  a  sit)g\c 
cat  of  a  case-knife  would  let  down. 
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%  iMlirafk  of  hills  rote  to  die  dovds  bejood  die  piebneiqae  pipiilM 
aod  |ielfDjnMiec0  of  Nafiiavenni. 

ThejoDgle-lbwl  w»  beaid  oq  evcfj  ride,  wMe  occMiond^  die  Anil 
tcfeam  of  e  pearSoml  broke  IWnb  die  more  leiked  height*,  end  eepmrd 
Itoaed  by  Nature  to  the  wild  and  beanteoos  wodd  aboot  me.  Sounds 
depend  too  moeh  on  localitj  aod  association  Ibrme  to  ask  lor  sympadiy 
with  my  fimdncss  lor  the  pen-fowl's  note ;  bat  I  love  to  hear  it,  and  as 
it  broke  upon  me  yesterday  I  really  £tk  something  like  pain  as  I 
smiled,  and  mattered  Boms's  complaint,  ^  Ye  break  my  heart,  ye  little  . 
birds!"  There  is  a  spot  near  Mulkapoor  that  I  always  see  when  I 
bear  or  think  of  them.  Every  deft  of  a  wall  of  roeks,  that  rose  foot 
hundred  feet,  seemed  crushed  fall  of  the  noblest  trees,  and  Irom  every 
crevice  long  pliant  grass  hong  waving  lasily  in  the  air.  We  stood  si- 
lently gating  on  the  calm  yet  savage  sublimity  of  this  scene,  till  some 
one  said,  **  How  beaatifal  I"  and  at  once  the  words  were  thrown  back, 
with  a  startling  harshness,  from  the  mstses  before  us,  as  if  they  mocked 
at  the  applauses  of  such  atoms  of  homanity.  At  this  moment  a  pea- 
fowl screamed,  and  launching  itself  into  the  air,  floated  forth  in  ma- 
jestic buoyancy,  hopelessly  high  above  our  heads ;  while  a  dozen  echoes 
returned  its  cry  from  every  side,  filling  the  space  through  which  it 

rissed  with  their  wild  commingled  peals.  If  my  reader  remembers  why 
quitted  India,  I  can  forgive  him  muttering,  *'  Voila  un.  homelie  qui 
sent  furieusement  la  fievre ;"  and  therefore  to  business.  Touching  pea- 
fowl-shooting— though  I  have  seen  seven  on  a  table  at  once,  I  am  con- 
vinced  a  man  who  does  not  find  a  repaying  pleasure  in  merely  follow- 
ing these  birds,  as  they  strut  in  all  their  splendour  of  plumage  up  their 
wildly  picturesque  haunts,  ought  to  fix.  on  some  other  sport ;  he  will 
find  this  too  tantalizing.  Results  may  be  much  more  surely  calculated 
on  amongst  the  jungle-fowl,  by  ascertaining  from  successive  cries  the 
way  they  walk,  and  hurrying  through  the  cover  by  a  circuitous  route, 
so  as  to  intercept  them.  But  this  requires  a  certain  tact.*  The  slight- 
est stir,  and  often  the  keenness  of  the  bird's  sight — ^for  they  come  slowly, 
and  look  well  around,  as  they  strut  and  flap  their  wings,  and  challenge 
-—are  enough  to  discover  the  sportsman,  when  the  crowing  ceases,  and 
they  are  off  at  a  hopeless  rate.  These  birds  are  the  aboriginal  cock  and 
hen,  but  neither  their  cry  nor  their  plumage  is  exactly  that  of  domestic 
fowl.  Whoever  looks  for  them,  will  see  black  partridges  and  spur- 
fowl  running  about  the  base  of  the  rocks.  The  latter  has  double  spurs, 
and  is  of  a  dusty  brown  plumage,  brightening  on  the  breast  to  amber,  and 
prettily  picked  out  with  white  and  black  spots.  A  sportsman,  in  thick 
jungle,  should  have  one  beater  behind  him,  to  strike  a  bush  if  necessary ; 
but  his  plan  is  to  walk  on  as  quietly,  as  possible,  and  keep  ready  to  fire 
at  the  moment  a  turn  or  opening  shows  an  object.    This,  and  the  poach- 

*  I  know  not  if  this  word  hu  any  right  here;  but,  as  my  uncle  Toby  says,  **  a 
■oldlor  is  no  more  exempt  from  saying  a  foolish  thing  than  a  man  of  letters."  Per- 
haps  the  following  instance  may  help  to  make  me  intelligible : — A  beast  is  trotting 
on  a  path  where  another  step  puts  him  out  of  sight ;  before  he  makes  that  one,  a 
person  (who  has  but  the  second  to  see,  think,  and  execute)  utters  so  peculiar  a  cry, 
that  the  beast,  rather  surprised  than  alarmed,  dwells  on  his  step  to  turn  and  looc, 
and  as  his  head  comes  round  the  rifle-ball  crashes  through  it.  This  person  has  **  a  ' 
tins  tact"  in  sport.  I  take  it  to  be  *<  an  inexplicably  rapid  and  correct  pereeption 
of  the  relation  of  things.'* 
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ing  syalem  of  lying  Idd,  are  the  only  ways  to  secure  game  in  thick 
jungle ;  and  even  with  these  he  will  often  return  empty-handed|  and 
learn  to  consider  a  pea-fowl,  or  a  brace  of  jungle-fowl,  as  a  very  satis- 
£ictory  day's  work.  A  man  should  make  up  his  mind  in  the  deep  jun- 
gle whether  he  will  fire  ball  or  shot.  Nothing  is  worse  than  the  half- 
and-half  system ;  it  distracts  the  attention.  Men  leave  the  one  object 
of  their  pursuit  often  at  the  very  moment  they  are  nearest  success;  and 
if  surprised,  hesitate  which  barrel  they  are  to  fire,  and  very  generally 
whiz  a  ball  at  a  hare,  and  distribute  a  charge  of  No.  6  among  a  whole 
sounder  of  hogs.  A  loose  ball  can  be  carried  to  drop  on  shot,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  insufferably  disgusting  to  hear  a  beast  snarl  and 
have  no  ball  to  fire  at  him.  But  to  neutralize  a  barrel,  as  a  security 
irom  danger,  is  quite  wrong.  If  there  is  any  peril  a  man  will  en- 
counter in  the  jungle  from  which  his  own  hand  can  guarantee  him,  it  is 
the  possible  event  of  coming  so  hastily  on  a  cobra  de  capello,  or  other 
deadly  snake,  that  the  reptile  rises  instinctively  to  face  the  danger  it 
thinks  inevitable ;  and  in  this  case  shot  is  safety.     Unless  it  be  the  ele- 

Ehant  or  buffalo,  (which  1  have  not  seen,  and  which  are  only  in  particu- 
ir  places,)  or  the  tiger  under  peculiar  circumstances,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  jungle  that  will  not  willingly  avoid  collision  with  man,  if  he 
will  1^  it.  It  is  only  when  wounded  that  the  other  animals  are  dan- 
gerous, if  even  then.  Panthers  and  cheetas  I  have  often  met,  and  have 
wounded  the  latter  without  irritating  them  into  resistance.  One  of 
them  was  killed  by  a  fine  young  fellow  I  knew,  who  went  in  upon- him 
with  shot  in  his  fowling-piece,  and  a  hog-spear.  Their  courage,  like 
much  in  this  world,  depends  greatly  on  that  of  their  antagonist. 
Wolves  and  hyenas  invariably  retire  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  danger  strikes 
them ;  and  bears  (though  I  confess  they  growl  crossly)  have,  in  the  few 
instances  of  our  meeting,  concealed  themselves, as  soon  as  they  could  do 
so.  Of  tigers  I  speak  conjecturally.  I  think  this  beast  has  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  the  human  form,  and  avoids  as  much  as  possible  coming 
in  contact  with  it ;  but  if  he  be  liemmed  round  or  wounded,  or  if  tbe 
necessities  of  hunger,  or  a  sudden  encounter,  hurry  him  into  a  disregard 
of  this  feeling,  and  he  finds  how  easy  a  prey  man  is,  his  idleness  will 
make  him  prefer  that  to  any  other,  and  he  becomes  troublesome.  In 
this  case,  the  natives  soon  ipuster  enterprise  to  kill  or  drive  him  away, 
or  exhort  others  to  do  so ;  whereas  the  haunts  of  such  as  were  not 
man-lgillers  have  been  pointed  out  by  them  to  me,  and  the  tigers  spoken 
of  with  almost  as  much  consideration  and  respect  as  other  powerful  oc- 
cupiers of  the  land.  We  one  day  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mussulmauns 
beating  for  a  man-killer,  and  took  the  liberty  of  joining  the  good  com- 
pany ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  tom-toms  ceased,  the  matchlights  were 
out,  and  the  party  walked  away  one  by  one,  as  they  discovered  that  the 
meeting  with  Cafiers  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when  about  a  ser- 
vice of  danger,  was  too  palpable  an  intimation  of  Heaven's  disapproval 
of  their  proceedings  to  be  disregarded.* 

*  How  is  p».*e]udice  of  this  sort  tccounted  for  in  a  predestlDarisn  ?  <'  II  y  a  de 
qaol  parler  beaucoap.*'  I  wonder  no  one  capable  of  the  inFestigation  has  explained 
to  as  the  caase  of  the  very  opporite  and  palpable  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  absoiate 
predestination  on  the  Christian  and  Moslem  beUerers  in  it. 
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But  if  a  man  should  come  upon  a  hung:ry  or  enraged  tiger,  orintrdde 
too  abruptly  even  upon  a  well-disposed  one,  as  Mr.  Nym  says,  "  things 
must  be  as  they  may, — there  must  be  conclusions  !*'     I  look  on  their 
pat  as  1  do  on  a  flash  of  lightning — both  as  things  that  may  kill  acci- 
dentally, and  that  will  kill  effectually ;  but  I  never  saw  reason  to  expect 
that  either  would  kill  me.     In  the  jungles  I  have  frequented  for  years, 
tigers'  foot-prints  were  visible  at  the  tanks  and  along  the  sandy  beds 
they  choose  as  paths.     We  have  traced  them  around  the  circuit  of  our 
tent  pegs  after  a  night's  rain ;  have  had  cattle  killed  in  open  day 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  our  tent,  and  at  night  had  sheep  carried 
off  from  beside  it.     We  have  beaten  for  them  through  and  through 
their  haunts,  have  tumbled  over  the  bones  in  their  salles  d  manger,  and 
slapped  off  a  pistol  int6  the  bush  through  which  they  have  vanished, 
but  never  have  1  had  what  I  call  a  fair  full  view  of  one  of  them.     Most 
t>f  my  friends  were  more  fortunate,  but  in  no  one  instance  did  the  tiger 
show  any  wish  to  attack  them.     How  many  thousand  British  officers 
have  shot  through  these  jungles,  and  how  small  is  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents occurring  in  them  !*     1  should  as  soon  think  of  arming  myself 
against  sharks  and  alligators  when  I  bathe  in  the  surf,  or  in  a  river, 
as  of  carrying  a  ball  in  my  gun  when  I  wished  to  fire  shot  in  a  jungle, 
under  the  idea  of  its  diminishing  my  danger.     If  a  man  wants  to  kill 
the  beasts,  he  should  think  of  nothing  else ;  if  he  does  not  go  prepared 
to  do  so,  he  had  better  let  them  alone.     A  circumstance  which  was 
current  conversation  when  I  \^as  in  India  will  illustrate  this,  though  I 
dare,  say  it  will  be  read  with  the  same  incredulity  with  which  I  listened 
to  it.     "  An  officer  came  suddenly  upon  a  bear,  and  fired  a  charge  of 
shot  at  him :  this  salute  proving  most  unacceptable  to  Bruin,  he  turned 
outrageously  upon  the  gentleman,  who  fled  before  him  (in  his  haste 
throwing  down  his  gun  with  its  undischarged  barrel,)  till  a  re-entering 
•angle  of  the  rocks  obliged  him  to  face  his  pursuer.     This  he  did  in  so 
energetic  a  manner,  clenching  his  fists,  grinning,  and  advancing  to- 
wards him,  threatening,  cursing,  swearing,  and  gesticulating  so  extra- 
vagantly, thiit  the  bear,  after  looking  at  first  astonished,  then  aghast, 
scuttled  away  (as  Mr.  Addison  expresses  it)  with  a  rapidity  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  with  which  his  triumphant  antagonist  scudded  in  the  oppo- 
.site  direction."     I  once  heard  of  a  doctor  who  met  his  death  from  being 
clawed  by  one  of  these  animals  he  had  wounded,  but  it  was  believed 
he  died  the  victim  of  his  own  mal-treatment  rather  than  the  bear's.     I 


*  I  was  once  traversing  a  rock  with  >oine  frtends  looking  for  two-  tigers,  wiiieh 
one  of  tbem  had  seen  there,  when  a.poor  old  female  derotee,  who  had  fixed  her 
dwelling  in  this  perilous  neighbourhood,  came  up  and  informed  us  they  had  gone  into 
a  jungle  that  was  near,  about  an  hour  before.  It  is  a  devotional  practice  common  in 
India,  to  fix  on  a  habitation  near  the  lairs  of  tigers,  leaving  to  chance  the  time  at 
which  the  victim  may  be  carried  off.  This  woman  was  a  picture  of  squalid  solf>8a- 
tistied  wretchedness — her  hair  was  matted  to  her  feet,  and  her  haggard  featarea 
seemed  to  speak  of  famine.  I  should  have  said  she  had  weaned  herself  from  all  in- 
terest with  the  world,  had  not  her  errand,  when  we  met  her,  showed  the  mother 
even  in  the  superstitious  enthitsiaat.  She  was  looking  for  her  truant  boy,  whose 
shock  head,,  popped  up  above  a  ledge  of  rock,  had  just  been  levelled  at  by  one  of  us. 
A  person  who  does  not  like  to  look  along  a  barrel  pointed  at  him  should  be  carefal 
how  he  breaks  abruptly  through  a  bush  when  he  sports  in  company*  In  the  jungle 
we  level  mechanically  at  every  sound. 
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think  the  story  Went  tblit  he  appUed  precipitate  to  his  head,  and  in- 
duced mortification^  We  were  more  lucky.  I  do  not  recollect  when  we 
could  have  thought  ourselves  in  danger,  unless  we  chose  to  do  so  once 
when,  as  we  lay  within  a  bush,  a  large  snake  dashed  in,  (I  suppose 
pursuing  or  pursued,)  and  in  a  moment  was  erect  between  our  three 
laces,  which  were  not  a  yard  apart.  To  spring  to  our  arms,  cock  both 
barrels,  and  level  at  the  spot,  was  the  businiess  of  a  moment,  but  in  this 
moment  the  snake  was  gone.  We  laughed  heartily  at  the  wild  looks 
of  each  other. 

It  flatters  our  self-love  to  see  what  we  think  a  weakness  in  ourselves 
common  to  those  we  respect,  and  we  respect  them  the  more,  (and  par 
parenthese  ourselves,)  that  it  does  not  make  them  dare  the  less.  An 
odd  coincidence  connected  with  a  snake  occurred  one  day  when  a 
friend  and  myself  were  stretched  on  a  boat-cloak  under  a  mango  tree. 
Amongst  other  abuse  of  India  we  remarked,  **  Wby  at  this  moment 
some  brute  of  a  snake  may  be  close  to  us ;"  and  on  looking  up  we  saw 
a  long  and  beautiful  green  one  gliding  from  branch  to  branch  above 
our  heads — a  charge  of  shot  whistled  about  him  in  one  moment,  and  in 
the  next  a  ball  cut  him  in  two,  and  the  two  divisions  dropped  upon  the 
boat-cloak.  Our  most  unquestionable  dangers  were  from  the  night 
air.  We  often  bivouacked  under  bushesj  with  one  as  sentry,  to  try  for 
hogs  and  tigers,  and  not  unfrequently  sat  up  in  trees,  or  among  the 
rocks,  to  get  a  shot  dt  them.  But  one  gentleman  proposed  a  flask  of 
brandy;  another,  where  there  was  cover,  insisted  on  a  segar;  and  in 
fiu:t  our  night-shooting  degenerated  into  h'ttle  less  than  drinking  and 
smoking  in  solemn  silence  in  a  tree,  instead  of  performing  that  cere- 
mony noisily  under  canvass.  These  affiiirs  ended  one  night,  when  a 
ilheep  was  picketed  where  a  cheeta  was  said  to  walk,  and  the  two  of  us 
who  were  nearest  were  told  he  was  there.  The  moon  was  rather 
clouded,  find,  as  I  looked,  I  whispered  to  my  comrade,  '^Why  I  don't 
even  see  the  sheep." — *'  Hush !"  he  replied,  hastily  and  emphatieally : 
"  tberei  d — ^n  it!  see  the  beast  stalking  along  there."-*'*  Where?"  I 
f^ked>all  anxiety. — *' There— don't  you  see  him  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
moonlight?" — "  I  do,  I  do,''  [  murmured,  as  I  levelled — and  pulling  the 
^gger,  fired. — **  Why  what  the  devil !"  he  roared  out, "  you've  shot  the 
sheep !'' — It  was  but  too  true ;  the  poor  old  ram,  of  which  I  never 
thought  he  could  have  spoken  with  such  mysterious  solemnity,  was  shot 
through  the  heart.  This  put  an  end  to  our  sociable  lucubrations,  but  I 
persisted  in  this  night-work,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  preferred  to  be  alone. 
I  loved  that  loneliness  of  earth  which  at  once  overawes  and  elevates  our 
jpinds ;  and  a  roek  that  looked  upon  seme  moon-lit  lake,  or  that  showed 
ine  a  sunset  casting  the  gorgeous  glow  of  the  Western  heaven  on  the 
woods,  the  waters,  and  the  craggy  mountains,  was  to  me  as  sure  a  spot 
for  a  preaching  as  a  field  of  battle  to  Blackadder.  I  .confess  that  on 
the  battle-fields  I  have  trod,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  persuade  myself 
that  Heaven  had  thought  as  little  of  me  as  I  had  done  of  it  during  their 
procedures  ;  but  in  these  sublime  and  beautiful  scenes,  where  the  weak- 
ness, deceit,  and  wickedness  of  the  world  are  from  before  us,  and  we 
atand  in  singleness  and  nakedness  of  heart  before  the  boundless  and 
mysterious  veil  of  God's  eternal  temple,  it  hardly  requires  enthusiasm  to 
^ncy  one'a-self  nearer  a  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  to  conjure  up 
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the  fearful  yet  pleasing  persuasion  that  our  Maker  is  looking  on  and 
listening  to  his  creature.  A  man  must  do  his  duty  among  his  fellows-^ 
but  he  will  do  well  to  go  into  solitude  to  think  of  it.  Whether  these 
solitudes  have  done  much  for  my  morals  is  not  fbr  me  to  say,  but  I 
know  I  have  to  thank  them  for  much  happiness ;  and  amongst  the  days 
that  live  as  oases  in  the  desert  retrospect  my  memory  shows  me^  few 
are  clearer  than  those  in  which  I  have  gazed  from  the  clifis,  or  wandered 
through  the  glades  of  these  majestic  woods.  I  know  what  they  have 
cost  me — but  at  this  very  moment,  when  I  feel  but  too  palpably  the 
decay  of  pny  memory,  my  sensilMlity  and  imagination  dulled,  and  my 
feelings  blunted,  and  know  how  much  of  these  and  other  ills  I  may  at- 
tribute to  my  residence  in  this  climate,  I  do  not  regret  one  hour  of  it 
that  was  passed  in  them.  I  think  with  affectionate  regret  of  the  bright 
beams  of  the  East,  and  the  land  they  beautify,  in  a  home  where  long 
absence  has  almost  given  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  the  cherished 
objects  of  my  recollection.  I  sleep  in  England  or  in  France,  but  I 
dream  of  the  '*  strife- breeding  clime  of  the  Deckan."* 

All  who  know  how  power  itself  palled  upon  the  devil  Sakhar,  and 
that  he  threw  Solomon's  talisman  into  the  Lake  Tiberias,  with  every 
prospect  to  himself  of  being  soon  thrown  after 'it,  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  we  looked  to  our  return  to  the  cantonment  with  something 
approaching  to  pleasure.  We  had  duties  to  bring  up,  and  however 
little  we  admired  too  rigid  an  attention  to  minutiae,  which  seemed  to 
us  distinct  from  the  essential  properties  of  soldiership,  we  knew  they 
were  necessary  to  its  service,  and  had  no  wish  to  be  considered  wanting 
even  in  them.  These  recreations  sent  us  back  to  our  business  with 
freshly  excited  energy  and  interest.  It  was,  however,  melancholy  to 
see  the  dreary  look  of  our  trees  as  the  last  tent  fell,  and  we  were 
mounting  to  depart.  Nor  was  our  own  appearance  altogether  so  fas- 
cinating as  it  had  been.  **  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  were  all  be- 
smirched;" our  horses  showed  their  work,  and  their  furniture  was 
cracked,  cut;  and  soiled  ;  our  beards  were  of  patriarchal  proportions ; 
our  cheeks  like  roses,  or  red  cabbages ;  and  while  few  were  without 
stripes  of  diacolon  on  various  solutions  of  continuity  efiected  by  thorns, 
date  spikes,  or  tumbles,  there  was  usually  some  one  unfortunate  who 
could  parade  an  anomalous  bump  about  his  cranium,  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  Dr.  Gall  himself  to  have  classified.  As  we  passed  through 
the  vDlage,  we  received  numerous  salams  as  payment  in  full  for  sundry 
doses  of  salts  which  we  had  administered  to  the  incurables  of  the  com- 
manity.  The  natives  cannot  be  convinced  that  all  Europeans  are  not 
knowing  in  Galenicals,  though  1  have  seen  some  practice  at  their  ex- 
pense, that  ought  to  have  made  this  palpable ;  and  one  of  our  party 
fostered  this  idea  by  giving  them  harmless  doses,  and  would  reprove  us 
with  his  "  No,  don't  laugh,  imagination  does  a  deal,"  as  we  smiled  at 
the  mysterious  gravity  with  which  he  detailed  the  manner  in  which  the 
dissolution  of  a  pinch  of  Glauber  was  to  be  effected  .f    But  there  were 

*  So  called  from  its  beauty  and  riches  by  the  Mahometan  historians. 

t  He  was,  at  least,  less  dangerous  than  their  own  faculty.  One  of  these  pointed 
out  some  ground  near  Akowlab,  corered  with  plants,  and  exclaimed  to  me-—'*  Plenty 
of  physic  there>  Sir!*'    «<  Yes,  Malowm,"  1  said,  *'  but  what's  it  good  for?"— 
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some  wdl-armedy  fine-looking  men  in  the  village,  whom  the  various 
moral  lessons  they  had  received  had  aot  tutored  into  civility.     They 
stood  erect  as  we  passed,  and  answered  to  our  inquiry,  that  they  were 
going  to  Hydrabad  to  seek  service.     One  would  sympathize  with  the 
sad  but  unsubdued  expression  which  characterized  the  countenances  of 
some  of  these  fellows,  did  we  not  know  that  their  quarrel  with  us  was  a 
personal,  not  a  patriotic  one — "  for  why  ?  because  the  good  old  rule 
sufficed  them."'  Every  native  soldier  is  a  petty  tyrant ;  and  assuredly* 
if  ever  war  were  what  my  unde  Toby  defines  it  to  be,  ''  the  getting 
together  of  quiet  and  harmless  people  with  their  swords  in  their  hands* 
to  keep  the  ambitious  and  the  turbulent  within  bounds,"  it  is  here** 
These  men  certainly  withheld  the  show  of  sespect;   but  once  only 
in  my  long  acquaintance  with  them  did  I  find  them,  as  I  have  heard 
they  are  inclined,  to  insult  us  foreigners,  and  this  once  was  when 
our  fame  was  getting  dim  in  native  eyes  by  the  protracted  length  of 
the  Burmese  war,  and  our  hesitation  about  Bhurtpore.     I  was  dozing 
under  a  tree,  waiting  for  a  brother  sportsman,  and  being  suddenly  roused 
by  an  unusual  noise,  saw  two  of  these  sworders  flourishing  their  drawn 
weapons,  and  advandng  with  loud  cries  to  within  a  dozen  paces  of  me. 
I  jumped  up  and  cocked  both  barrels  of  my  rifle,  the  dearness  of  whose 
click  induced  one  fellow  to  sheathe  his  weapon  and  walk  away ;  but  the 
other,  cutting  a  most  ungraceful  sort  of  entrechat^  made  four  points  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  and  declaring  we  Feringees  could  only 
fight  with  guns,  flourished  his  sword  and  followed  his  friend.     I  could 
have  shot  these  fellows,  and  felt  some  inclination  to  do  so ;  but  they 
seemed  banged  (AngUci^  drunk),  and  I  did  not  like  the  responsibility  of 
taking  their  lives,  unless  they  forced  me.     The  absence  of  my  friend 
was  lucky  for.  them,  for  his  coolness  was  six  years  younger  than  mine. 
Even  in  Hydrabad,  where  we  are  said  to  be  especially  liable  to  insult* 
and  through  which  our  troops  are  not  allowed  to  pass,  I  have  rode  re- 
peatedly through  the  streets,  when  the  rising  of  the  river  obliged  me  to 
do  so,  and  never  found  the  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  officer  trenched 
upon*  beyond  being  especially  recommended  to  the  Devil,  when  I  had 

1 

**  Any  body  rick.  Sir,  I  give — ^then  I  know  !*^  was  bis  reply.  I  regretted  tliis  poor 
fellow,  thongh  I  beliere  half  bis  acqaaintance  was  sared  by  it,  wben,  a  few  montbs 
aHer,  be  fell  a  Tictim  eitber  to  bis  own  experinients  or  tbose  of  some  more  ortho- 
dox practitioner. 

*  I  am  no  sobject  of  Jobn  Company's,  and  I  owe  blm  n6  gratitude ;  but  reading 
what  I  bare  read,  and  seeing  what  I  bare  seen,  I  cry  "  God  save  King  Jobn  !*'  •and  only 
wisb  bis  alliance  was  as  great  a  good  as  bis  goremment.  Tbe  subsidiary  sjrstem  is 
a  grand  politicd  measure,  but  it  secures  tbe  impunity  of  tbe  eztraragant  and  irra- 
tional ▼Ulanies  of  Asiatic  despotisms.  Tbe  Company,  in  tbeir  own  territory,  gire 
security  of  person  and  property  to  tbe  helpless  and  peaceable  millions,  wbo  look  up 
to  tbem  for  protection  ;,and  wben  these  milliohs  are  capable  of  enjoying  a  nobler 
blessing,  like  most  other  people,  they  will  be  rery  apt  to  take  it.  But  a  high  degree 
of  sense  and  courage  is  indispensable  to  freemen.  Until  reason  or  enthusiasm  of 
some  sort  elevates  the  majority  of  a  nation  to  prefer  death  to  disgrace,  they  are 
sure  to  be  slares ;  and  until  to  this  is  superadded  common  sense,  and  confidence  in 
tbemselres  to  see  through  tbe  dazsiing  but  treacherous  pretensions  of  individual 
ambition,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  so.  The  Hindoos  are  far  from  possesnng  tbe 
most  Tulgar  of  these  essentials,  and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  how  far  tbe  nature  of 
their  climate  and  of  their  organisation  seems  likely  to  preclude  tbeir  eventual  at- 
tainment of  tbe  more  intellectual  ones. 
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no  fanams  to  reward  the  dti^usting  devotion  of  a  naked  and  bedaubed 
Fackeer,  and  having  once  rather  too  pointed  an  allusion  made  to  me  by 
a  ragged  and  enraged  little  gentleman  :•— he  was  struggling  with  a 
bigger  boy,  and  appeared  to  have  -had  very  mnch  the  worst  6f  it,  when 
the  passing  of  my  borae  obliged  them  to  separate ;  and  the  urchin  rais* 
ing  his  head  and  seeing  me,  eiEclaimed  triompihantly  and  bitterly  to  his 
antagonist, 'V Ah !  look,  there's  your  father  1"  and  seemed  in. the  hap* 
piness  of  the  fait  to  find  a  full  and  sufficing  solace  for  the  durtsfaii^  he 
had  received.  Little  oocunred  to  divert  ns  on  our-reCnm.  Our  ride 
was  too  long  to  admit  of  many  digressions  for  ftport,  and  the  heavy 
masses  of  clouds  that  eame  rolling  up  horn  the  westward,  hanging  like 
teflectors  in  die  «ir,  both  in  the  heat  they  caused  and  the  storm  they 
threatened,  held  out  inducement  to  us  to  hurry  onward.  A  halt  of  an 
hour,  in  a  tope,  sufficed  for  the  denolitson  of  the  beer  and  biscuits  that 
awaited  us,  as  wdl  »  for  the  discussi^in  of  a  few  segars,  which  oar 
pistols  and  our  shirts  (for  rag  was  indispensable,  and  our  handkerchieii 
were  silk,)  enabled  us  to  light.  After  smashing  the  bottles  with  ouv 
)ast  buHets^  and  tightening  the  girths,  we  mounted' and  pudied  on,  foi* 
lowed  by  our  httrsekeepers,  who  kept  up  with  our  trot.  Wm  passed 
nothing  remarkable,  bnt  a  man  at  the  penance  of  five  fires,  frar  of  which 
were  at  the  corners  of  the  brick  stage  on  which  he  sat^  with  the  sun  for 
the  fifth.*  It  darkened  so  rapidly  as  we  ncarsd  home,  tiiat  Jwe  found 
ourselves  off  that  very  equivocal  concern  catted  the  road  in  India,  and 
wandered  about  the  plain  till  the  flash  of  the  eigfat  o'dock  gun  showed  us 
the  direction-;  and  the  seconds  <we  had  counted  <it  was  a  habit  we  had) 
before  its  report,  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  cantonment. 
— **  Gome,  we're  all  right,"  exelaioDud  a  voice,  and  as  it  continued,  *'  a 
summer's  night  in  greenwood  spent,  were  but  to-nnonrow's  merriment,'^ 
we  felt  assured  it  was  so ;  for  never  waa  this  well-knoivn  expression  of 
its  owner's  resignation  heard,  bnt  when  all  dianoe  of  the  necessity  of  its 
practical  application  was  over.  We  soon  readied  the  road,  and  gal- 
loped on  it  till  we  pulled  up  amongst  our  friends,  secure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  Grbva  all-  and  each,  and  from  none  more  than  one  grnve  but 
good-natured  fellow,  who  reprobated  ia  toto  the  absurdity  of  our  con- 
duct id- "  riding  about,  roasting  ourselvea  alive,  and  breaking  our  collar- 
bones, contrary  to  the  advice  of  every  body." 

"  ■    '  .       '  »         "i       ,,      , i'  ■  -  I       ■         ■     ■    I     .1 II  I        I  ,,„     .III 

*  The  torrid  zone,  with  its  enervating  and  maddening  heat  and  terrific  pheno- 
mena^ is  the  genial  cllihe  of  superstitioo.  But  I  question  if  the  most  unhappy  follies 
I  have  seen  eihibited  to  propitiate  Heaven,  shocked  me  more  than  to  hear  *'  I'd 
sooner  have  a  guinea  than  a  one-pound  note** — '*  Calder  fair,**  and  other  airs  of  a 
less  ambiguous  character^  accompanying  the  movements  of  die  native  Christians  of 
our  force,  when,  according  to  a  rather  loosely- worded  order,  **tbey  had  leave  to 
beat  drums,  and  carry  about  their  idols  for  three  days." 
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'«  Towm,  New  Settiement,  Ftb,  2S,  1889. 

•  Mt  DsAm  Ymxamv^^l  hare  aii  my  life  been,  ai  you  know,  an  inve- 
terate  dreamer ;  aot  a  snpcntitious  belierer  in  their  impoctv  but  an  in- 
voluntary victkn  to  Uieir  influence :  thoie  tUek-oonung  fancies  of  the 
night  bdngy  for  some  reason  or  other,  more  strongly  impressed  on  the 
wakii^  recoUiection  of  the  morning  with  me  thm  with  most  men* 
Whether  this  ariaes  from  the  strength  of  my  imagination,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  my  digestion}  I  am  at  a  kns  to  decide }  but  I  should  think  a 
sabstantiid  indalgen^  in  pickled  silmon  for  supper,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  the  immatenal  etrayidon  of  my  prophetic  spirit.  But  as  you 
have  often  on  thie  subject  both  laughed  with  me  and  at  me,  I  must  give 
yon  an  aecount  of  a  dieam  I  had  last  night,  which,  in  spite  of  its  ab- 
surd  eontradictions  and  ridiculous  improbabilities,  is  in  all  its  parts  aa 
strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  this  moming>  as  if  it  had  Jbeea  made 
op  of  recorded  and  acknowledged  focts. 

It  was  a  hot  summer's  night,  one  of  the  most  oppressive  even  of  this 
sultry  season,  the  beginning  of  Febi:uery«  I  had  supped  satisiiEMStorily 
off  a  delicate  kangaroo;  anidliad  been  toasinff  and  tumbling  about  rest* 
lessly  for  an  hour  or  two  after  going  to  bed,  when,  just  as  I  felt  that 
sort  of  swimming  .oonfusson  in  my  head,  which  ga/re  me  hopes  of  sleep^ 
it  crossed  my  mind,  amid  a  jumble  of  bush-rangers,  second  €itapB$ 
packets  due,  and  back  settlements,  that  this  must  be  about  the  night  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  England.  I  was  then  too  far  gone  to 
dwell  Te^  rationally  on  this  idea,  for  at  first  I  thought  I  felt  £e  mili- 
tary Minister  jumping  up  and  down  on  my  chest,  like  a  kangaroo.  It 
must  have  been  my  own  antipodean  situatiott  which  suggested  the  next 
image,  for  I  fancied  that  he  then  determined  to  throw  a  somerset,  turn 
topsy-turvy,  and  appear  before  Parliament  standing  on  his  head,  and 
that  he  insisted  on  several  of  hiacoUeagoes  (all^  I  thought,  of  the  Anti- 
Catholic  division)  doing  the  same. 

The  fimt  to  whom  his  suggested  it,  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  with  a  self-aatisfied  smirk,  immediately  turned  over 
and  stood  90  bis  head,  in  doing  which  his  orange  hair,  of  the  colour  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  very  proud,  was  much  stained  and  disfi- 
gured by  the  dirt  in  which  he  deposited  it.  The  ne&t  to  whom  he 
made  the  proposal  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  said  that  he  had 
no  difficult  in  turning  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  was  wished,  but 
he  objected  to  remaining  permanently  in  that  attitude,  as  it  would  dis- 
compose the  dignity  of  his  official  wig ;  but  be  was  reminded  that  the 
official  wig  would  be  a  very  comfortable  cushion  for  him  whilst  stand- 
ing on  his  head,  and  that  if  he  remained  as  he  now  was,  the  same  official 
wi^  might  get  kicked  off  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  in  their  effi>rts  to 
mamtain  their  places  in  their  new  position.  The  Bishops  at  first  com- 
plained loudly,  that,  if  they  attempted  this  new  manoeuvre,  their  rebea 
would  take  a  very  indecorous  and  unseemly  sit ;  but  it  was  suggested^ 
that,  if  they  stood  by  each  other,  they  might,  by  huddling  close  toge* 
ther,  keep  each  other's  petticoats  in  proper  order ;  and,  as  it  was  added 
that  they  would,  as  a  reward,  be  allowed,  by  changing  amongst  each 
other,  advantageous  opportunities  for  refitting,  a  bunch  of  them  in  con* 
sequence  attempted  it.    Several  others,  whose  faces  I  did  not  recollect 
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as  Ministers,  thouglf  I  remembered  them  on  parade,  at  the  word  of 
command  **  grounded  heads''  as  they  would  "  arms,"  though  they  did 
not  seem  afterwards  to  "  stand  at  ease."  Very  many  others  (some  of 
whom  surprised  me  much)  turned  over  with  most  military  subordination* 

But  the  physical  absurdity  of  the  first  pa^t  of  my  dream  was  nothing 
to  the  moral  contradictions  and  discrepancies  which  followed. 

I  fancied  the  D —  ofW  meant  to  carry  the  Catholic  Question, 

at  which  you  may  imagine,  however  little  prepared  for  it  by  his  past 
conduct,  I  was  highly  delighted.     But  with  that  singular  disability  which 
one  has  when  asleep  to  see  any  thing  in  a  straightforward  point  of  view» 
I  thought  he  first  wrote  a  letter — ^you  will  suppose,  perhaps,  like  his 
predecessor  Pitt,  to  the  King,  to  explain — ^perhaps,  as  has  sometimes 
been  proposed,  to  the  .Pope,  to  make  a  bargain — or  to  the  head  of  the 
English  Church,  to  propitiate  it.    No ;  of  all  people  in  the  world,  to 
an  Irish  Catholic  Archbishop !     You  will  then  say,  of  course  he  was  so 
determined  that  the  thing  should  be  done,  that  he  wished  at  once  to  an- 
nounce himself,  and  to  secure  without  delay  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
by  letting  her  know  that  her  just  claims  would  be  granted.    Not  at  all 
(what  nonsense  one  does  dream  I)    I  thought  that  diis  letter  was  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  directly  contrary  opinion,  and  therefore,  if  it  had  been 
written,  it  could  only  have  been  to  humbug  and  render  ridiculous  a  wor- 
thy old  man,  to  whom  he  need  not  have  written  at  all ;  but  as  one  could 
not  imagine  such  an  intention,  it  must,  if  written,  have  left  an  impression 
that  he  himself  had  only  subsequently,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  upon  a  choice  of  difficulties,  been  driven 
into  that  great  measure,  of  which  the  intentional  execution  would  de<- 
serve  so  much  credit.     If  I  had  been  speculating  with  my  senses  about 
me,  instead  of  vaguely  dreaming,  the  next  step,!  should  have  thought, 
would  have  been  to  rally  round  him  those  whose  concurrence  would 
give  credit  to  his  proceedings ;  above  all,  to  secure  the  cordial  oo-ope- 
ration  of  that  distinguished  individual,  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  his  own 
former  companion  in  arms,  whose  liberal  and  candid  mind  had,  like  his 
own,  adopted  upon  conviction,  and  in  opposition  to  former  prejudices^ 
his  amended  opinion  on  this  question :  instead  of  which,  I  actually  ima- 
gined that  he  wrote  to  this  person  in  the  style  a  country  squire  would 
to  the  bailiff  on  his  estate;  at  last,  too,  directing  his  butler  to  discharge 
him !    An  idea  this,  the  most  improbable  of  all ;  as  people  must  at  once 
have  attributed  such  an  act  to  mean  jealousy  of  so  eminent  a  partner  in 
the  great  deed,  or  have  adopted  this  as  a  proof  in  confirmation  that, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  he  was  in  his  own  course  tossed  about  by  inde- 
cision, and  only  drifted  by  accident. 

I  then  thought  that  the  bill  was  at  length  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  that  very  person  who,  on  one  of  the  last  nights  before  I 
came  out  here,  I  recollect,  I  heard  (when  in  the  gallery  with  you)  de- 
clare to  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  that  this  was  his  only  difference  of  opinion 
with  him,  and  that,  but  for  this  insuperable  objection,  he  would  have 
served  with  him  or  under  him.  I  remember  being  then  so  convinced 
by  the  plausibility  of  his  manner,  that  I  said  to  myself,  ''  All  the  con- 
spirators^ save  only  he^  did  what  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar,  See*** 
And  yet  I  now  saw  him  in  my  dream,  in  the  same  Pharisaical  tone, 
with  the  same  uplifted  palms  pressed  together,  pleading,  as  reasons  for 
his  conversion,  "  the  influenoe  of  the  priests,  the  power  of  the  Associa- 
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tioD,  the  events  of  the  general  election/' — ^all  arguments  in  full  force 
when  Irheafd  him  make  that  real  speech. 

Bat  the  most  absurd  contradiction  was^  that  though,  with  that  in- 
sight into  motives  which  one  assumes  in  sleep,  I  thought  all  admitted 
that  O'Connell  had,  in  a  great  measure,  forced  them  into  their  present 
course,  yet  that  those  who  on  that  account  paid  tardy  and  unwilling 
homage  at  the  shrine  of  reason  and  of  justice,  still  proposed  to  continue 
on  that  one  marked  individual  the  exclusion  which  they  no  longer 
dared  to  inflict  on  seven  millions  of  his  countrymen !  Strange  as  it 
would  seem,  that  those  who  still  dreaded  distant  danger  from  conces- 
sion, and  yielded  only  on  the  balance  of  expediency,  and  from  the  de- 
sire of  tranquillity,  should,  whilst  they  removed  the  defence,  continue 
the  grievance ;  foster  disturbance  where  danger,  could  not  be  pretended ; 
and  after  having  at  length  killed  this  many-headed  monster  of  a  ques- 
tion,.instead  of  burying  it  decently,  should  allow  its  gigantic  ghost  to 
stalk  a  troubled  spirit  over  still  distracted  Ireland. 

I  take  it,  after  shaping  these  strange  phantoms  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night,  that  I  slept  more  quietly  for  some  time,  of  which  I  had  a 
sort  of  half- consciousness,  for  I  thought  I  peeped  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  they  were  as  quietly  digesting  tlie  Catholic  Ques- 
tion as  I  was  my  kangaroo,  for  they  were  all  asleep  likewise*  Once  I 
thought  a  gentleman,  on  what  used  to  be  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  got  up,  and  in  a  whisper,  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  any  one, 
offered  to  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  an  account  of  some  mil- 
lions to  explain ;  to  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  only  replied 
that  it  was  all  right,  for  that  he  had  just  cast  his  eye  over  it — a  physi- 
cal facility  to  do'  which  is  supposed  his  qualification  for  the  office 
which  he  holds.  Another  time,  I  thought  I  saw  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  scarlet  face  and  portly  person,  take  the  opportunity  of  both  par- 
ties being  asleep,  to  slip  silently  across  from  hb  seat  on  the  Opposition 
side  to  the  Treasury  Bench,  of  which  change  of  place  no  one  seemed 
to  take  the  slightest  notice. 

Towards  morning  I  dreamed  (and  it  was  the  pleasantest  moment  of 
my  dream,)  that  I  listened  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  subject  affecting 
the  national  honour,  to  one,  the  charms  of  whose  eloquence  are  not 
more  enhanced  by  the  energy  of  his  manner  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
fine  open  countenance,  than  by  the  conviction  that  every  word  is  dic- 
tated by  feelings  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  an  active  spirit  of  uni- 
versal benevolence.  Whilst  listening  to  him,  I  watched  the  staff  which 
surrounded  the  Field-marshal,  and  fancied  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  many 
generals  one  who  had  been  amongst  the  oldest  private  and  politick 
friends  of  him  who  was  speaking,  and  a  devoted  follower  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle ;  and  I  thought  to  myself,  **  If  that  is  really  you,  I  am 
sure  you  would  sacrifice  a  whole  year  of  place  to  be  allowed  just  now  to 
give  vent  to  one  heartfelt  cheer."  I  fancied,  in  the  confusion,  that  the 
defence  oC  Don  Miguel  was  attempted  by  a  dark,  solemn  man,  whom 
I  did  not  recollect  as  a  minister,  and  who  looked,  as  well  as  spoke,  more 
like  a  Portuguese  than  an  Englishman. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream  ;**  I  thought  I  saw  our 
military  Minister,  with  a  valet-de-chambre's  jacket  and  apron  over  his 
uniform,  dressing  Don  Miguel  in  royal  robes.  When  the  toilet  was 
finished,  he  offered  his  Majesty  what  at  first  appeared  a  folded  pocket- 
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kandkerchiefy  but  which,  on  openiDg,  turned  out  to  lie  Ae  Brifciah  flsg^ 
in  which  Miguel  first  blew  his  nose^  and  then  spit  upon  it;  at  whidi 
such  a  deafening  shout  of  indignation  arose,  that  the  Duke  opened  hia 
mouth  and  looked  astonished;  Miguel  ran  away  and  dropped  bia 
crown,  and  I  awoke. 

Before  the  many,  many  months  are  over  which  must  elapse  ere  thia 
reaches  England,  events  will  have  happened  probably  directly  the  re* 
Terse  of  this  unlikely  dream  of  your  sino«re  friend, 

MOXJBKXUS. 
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San  Paoh/uori  U  mure* 

**  O  Pafile !  ad  qnid  erectmn  tenes  ensem  ?  non  vides  qukm  abominos^  jacet  di- 
rupta  Eoderia  tua,  et  qalim  iMgligenter  proyidetur  ei.*' — L%ido9.  Monaeh.  CatthuU. 
MS.  Ined.  Vat, 

Some  days  had  now  passed  since  I  had  visited  any  of  the  Churches  of 
the  City.  I  had  intended  to  have  taken  them  all,  in  their  order.  St.  Peter 
occupies,  of  coucse,  the  first  rank,  but  there  are  several  competitors  for  so* 
condary  honours.  The  four  '*  Basilic®  "*  might  each  confer  a  distinction  on 
any  of  the  first-rate  caoitals  of  Europe ;  here  **  elles  font  foule." 

1  ffot  into  my  caritelle  at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  reached  the  Porta  Os- 
tiensiSy  or  di  San  Paolo.  I  had  formerly  advanced  as  far  as  this  gate  in  my 
visit  to  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Sciplos.  From  this  entrance  you  pass  at  once 
into  utter  desolation.  The  Campagna  spreads  b^ore  you.  It  is  the  mono- 
tony of  perfect  waste — a  nnsty  sun  above^  in  the  midst  of  a  sky  of  siroooo*- 
looking  dusky  blue,  and  a  parched  or  fennv  earth  around.  The  tra^  of  fire 
and  ruin  which  the  Saracens  left  behind  them  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
obliterated.f  The  road  leads  through  a  narrow  hollow^  scooped  out  not  so  mu$ 
by  the  corrosion  of  torrents,  or  the  slow  progress  of  civilization,  as  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  ruins  crumbling  over  ruins,  from  tomb  and  villa  upon  either  side. 
The  skeletons  of  sepulchres,  worn  by  the  air  as  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  waters, 
ttand  up  on  the  green  ridges  which  crown  the  tufo :  the  weeds  and  red-flow- 
ering shrubs  peeping  through  their  deep  rents,  and  sometimes  cleaving  the 
marble  Inscriptions  by  the  siS>tle  and  sure  strength  of  vegetation,  give  memo- 
rials of  the  work  of  destruction  which  for  centuries  has  been  going  on  below. 
The  pavement  (the  ancient  Appian)  appears  in  patches  here  and  there 
through  the  dust,  or  is  heard  creaking  under  the  deep-loaded  wains  of  the 
Campagna  husbandman,  as  you  proceed  along.  The  reeds  which  bordered  the 

*  There  are  only  four  diurches  in  the  dty  to  which  such  title  properly  apper- 
UunB.  Even  DoDati  gives  no  good  reaaon  for  this  privilege,^how  it  originated,,  or 
how  it  afterwards  extended  to  the  seven.  In  geaeral,  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
•<  Palais  de  Juatlpe,"  or  Court-bouBe  of  a  t^iyy  amougit  the  Greeks :  a  relic  of  the 
kingly  government,  oonlbunded  with  the  jadidal.  Vitrurius  (1.  6,  c.  8^  applies  it  to 
private  houses ;  the  fact  was,  in  his  time  the  houses  of  the  richer  Patricians  ri- 
vailed  in  splendour  and  esctent  the  public  tribunals.  Baronius  (AnnaL  c  57,  p*  1,) 
speaks  of  a  senator  converting  hit  house  to  a  ^^  Basilica."  St.  Felix  is  said  to  have 
founded  41  Basilica,  and  in  ^e  reign  of  Pope  Cornelius  there  were  noless  thiyi  forty 
in  the  dty.  (Optatus.)  Ecdesia,  however,  was  the  familiar  tenn ;  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  was  the  only  one  used  by  the  Romans  :  the  word  Basilica  fell  into  disuse. 

•f  The  Saracens  were  freqnent  visitors.  They  had  already  been  familiarized  to  the 
■oil  of  Sidly  and  Naples,  llie  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  the  absorbing  luxury  of  the 
Smperors,  the  emigrationB  to  Constantinople,  the  '^  New  Rome,'*  the  Saracens  and 
Vandals  following  on  the  heel  of  all  these  revolutions^  and  the  Pope  shrinking  from 
every  spot  where  the  Saracens  had  trod,  all  contributed  to  complete  the  desolation 
of  a  region  once  inhabited  by  twenty  valrious  tribes,  and  more  thiddy  studded  with 
towns  than  It  afterwards  was  with  viUas. 
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foad  stood  still — not  a  voioe  was  heard — ^the  Contadino  mmed  by  with  his 
mantle  wrapped  up  over  his  mouthy  to  keep  oat  the  pestilential  exhalations 
of  these  deserts,  with  a  suspicious  glance,  hut  without  a  single  word.  A 
small  oratory,  with  its  whitening  frescoes  peeling  off  in  flakes,  on  the  gra8»* 
grown,  nil, — a  cavern  hewn  with  a  hasty  hand  from  the  peperino, — ^the  un- 
windowed  halls  of  an  ancient  villa,  were  all  that  could  remind  the  traveller 
of  humanity.  In  about  thirty  minutes  after  leaving  the  gate^  I  found  mysetf 
in  face  of  the  "  Basilica  of  San  Paolo." 

The  ancient  road  passes  by  the  ancient  entrance.    It  opens  into  the  tribune 
of  the  Church.    The  modem  conducts  to  the  opposite  side,  or  to  the  vestibule. 
A  small  grass  platform^  enclosed  with  dead  widk,  spreads  immediately  before 
it.    The  store-looking  Basilica — as  on  this  side  it  truly  is — ^has  been  latelr 
restored  to  its  Benedictine  proprietors.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  much 
profited  by  the  restoration.     In  the  portico  I  found  an  old  grey  horse  that 
had  intruaed  from  his  paddock  into  the  sanctuary :  there  was  no  one  to  drive 
him  away.    The  fa9ade  is  low  and  meagre,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
mosaics  and  its  great  bronze  gates,  has  no  appearance  of  antiouity.    Its  yel- 
low and  white  modem  decorations*  recall  nothing.    The  arcnitecture  is  in- 
difRsrent,  and  hardly  excites  remark.  The  mosaic, which  appears  above  the  low 
terrace  and  balusti^e  of  the  portico,  is  the  work  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  executed 
by  the  order  of  Clement  VI.    With  all  the  staring  defects  of  this  period  of 
the  arts,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  free  from  the  thinness  and  dryness  of  the 
early  mechanists.    It  has  suffered  much  in  mtakjr  places,  particularly  in  the 
head  of  the  apostles,  from  lifhtninff ;  marks  of  similar  iniury  are  observable 
in  the  semi-gothic  campanue  or  belfry  near.    The  baok->ground^  which  is 
all  gold,  after  the  usual  etiquette  of  these  royal  presents,  has  been  most  af- 
isctod.    The  sacristan,  thinking  he  had  interpreted  my  thought,  looked  up, 
shook  his  head,  and  observed^  with  a  complaining  smile,  that  there  was 
no  money,  **  non  c'^  denaro."    In  the  portico,  on  the  right  as  you  enter,  is  a 
larffe  sarcophagus,  which  derives  aU  its  interest  from  the  explanation  it  fur<» 
niahes  of  a  very  disputed  question  of  ancient  art.    One  of  its  extremities  pxv* 
■snie,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of  the  usual  accompaniments,  genii,  flowers^ 
&C.  executed  in  the  coarsest  style,  a  figure  in  the  precise  attitude  of  the 
f'  Arotino "  of  Florence,f  waiting  the  orders  of  Apollo  for  the  flaying  of 
Marsyas.    The  principal  inscription  implies  its  having  once  been  converted 
to  the  use  of  a  certain  "  Pier  Leoni  Conte  Aventino" — (he  was  father  of  the 
Anti-pope) ;  and  another  immediately  behind  intimates  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  monument  by  some  descendant  of  the  family  so  late  ae 
1674. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monuments  here  are  the  famous  bronze  doors. 
They  are  lofty  and  massive — storied  to  excess  and  *'  sgraffiato,''  instead  of 
being  sculptured  in  relief  like  those  of  St.  Peter's.  On  one  of  the  valves  the 
inscnptions  are  for  the  most  part  Latin,  on  the  other  Greek.    The  style  of 

*  These  modem  improvements  are  '<munifioenti&  Benedicd  XIII.'*  and  worthy 
of  his  degenerate  age. 

'f  The  *"*•  Arotino**  is  the  safest  name,  says  Lonzi,  and  avoids  all  disputes  (Dig* 

aertas  deila  Galleria  di  Fir.  par  2.  c.  14.)    Biit  this  is  leaving  the  knot  both  uncut 

and  untied.   Leonardo  Agosttni  (Gronov.  Thes.  Ant.  Omc.  t.  2.  lib.  86,)  was  the  fini 

to  hint  a  doubt  against  the  received  absurdity  of  calling  it  the  *'  Barter  of  Juliuv 

CsMar."    Hie  hint  was  improved  by  Fea  (Notea  to  Winklemann,  tome  2.  p.  314,  and 

'Mon.  Ined.  No.  42,  by  Visconti,  M.  P.  C.  t.  £.  p.  6,  dtc.)    But  the  connection  with 

-she  faUe  of  Marms  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt.    Wlienaeen  in  conjunction  with  th» 

Jf  arsyss  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  it  is  eaaily  ezpLiined.    That  figure  is  almosr 

prariaely  the  same  as  what  we  meet  on  the  present  monument.    See  ^so  the  medal» 

published  by  Pellerin  in  3  P  of  his  Racoolto  Tav.  132,  n.  7,  the  medal  of  Antoninua 

Pins,  struck  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt^  ftc  &o.     The  chamctcr  of  the  head  is  Scythian^ 

and  there  is  a  remarkable  ooinoidence  between  it  and  that  of  the  Cossack  of  the  Don 

(see  Blumenbach*s  Obseryations,  &c.)  It  is  as  strongly  and  chaiaeteristkadly  marieed, 

as  the  head  of  the  gladiator,  though  of  a  very  different  structure  and  expression. 

The  typie  of  the  gladiator  is  also  baibariany  but  Gaulish. 
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the  letters,  the  orthography,  the  use  and  appUcatioii  of  the  aeeenti,  i» 
strictly  Romaic.  The  subjects  chiefly  refer  to  tne  exploits  and  sufferings  of 
St.  Paul,  of  St.  John,  and  of  other  saints.  The  titles  written  OTor  each,  the  flat* 
ness  and  rigidity  of  delineation,  the  absence  of  profile  (the  reverse  of  the  cmd- 
mencement  of  the  art),  the  upright  rectaiyular  position  of  the  figaze»  whom 
corruption  and  degradation,  and  belong  strictly  to  the  o^o^m  po/utm.  Two 
inscriptions,  among  many  others,  hold  forth,  that  Pantaleone  Ca^telli,  a  Ro- 
man consul^  as  Martinelli  says,  had  them  executed  to  the  glory  of  the  Apos* 
ties.  These  inscriptions  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  irregular  kind,  and  in 
general  of  that  pierced  or  dotted  character,  which  was  in  frequent  use  in 
Asiatic  Greece,  and  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  vaae  or  urn  of 
Mithridates  in  the  CapitoL* 

•  The  entrance  is  distinguished  by  a  few  indifferent  verses,  which  designate 
the  objects  and  names  of  the  several  builders.  You  then  pass  the  low  ar«  , 
jaded  vestibule,  and  are,  without  farther  preface,  in  the  church.  It  is  strange^ 
vast,  full  of  hideous  defect,  glaring  incoherency ;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is 
impossible,  not  to  feel  its  first  aspect  highly  impresrive.  The  interior  is  com- 
posed of  a  nave,  double  aisles,  and  transept--all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  effect  of  pillar  and  colonnade  is  fully  produced ;  but  the  form,  (Basili- 
cal,^  a  defect  hardly  obviated  even  in  Greek  temples,  much  more  than  the 
motley  assemblage  which  composes  it,  retrenches  much  from  this  character  of 
nobleness  and  simplicity.  An  open  gallery  above,  frequent  in  the  classic  Ba- 
silic®, corrected  in  a  great  degree  this  defect,  and  proportioned  more  equally 
the  incumbent  weifi^ht.  Here  the  space  and  apparent  mass  is  much  too  great, 
and  the  roof  lies  neavily,  and  even  appears  to  bend  in  the  middle.  Th» 
optic  iUusion  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  slight  arch ; — ^and  then  the  distance 
18  already  too  great  for  the  supporting  pilhurs.  The  pillars  themselves  form 
rather  a  grove  than  colonnade ;  the  eye  cannot  get  at  them  with  ease,  and> 
when  seen,  you  lose  the  third  and  fourth  row  considerably  too  much.  They 
are»  besides,  far  too  various  in  their  orders,  diameters,  modules,  pedestals,  and 
capitals,  and  give  the  impression  of  the  vilest  of  all  compilations.  The  period 
at  which  they  were  fathered  together  is  verv  easily  discovered.  It  was  an 
age  of  scrap  and  plunder,  and  misapplication,  and  poverty;  creation  and 
originality  were  no  lonser  known.  Yet,  with  all  this,  they  are  a  lesson  from 
which  the  modem  architect  may  profit.  With  everv  vice  and  corruption, 
tiie  magic  of  a  well-continued  perspective  is  not  lost.  The  richness  of 
these  and  other  marbles  have  excited  the  lavish  eulogies  of  Ficoroni,  who 

•  Sismondi  says  the  outUne  was  framed  by  silver :— ^<  Les  Fortes  de  St.  Paul  ne 
sont  pas  sculpt^  en  relief,  maitt  seulement  gravies,  et  les  lignes  qui  forment  lecoa- 
tonr  des  figures  sont  gamies.*'  (p.  178.  v.  4.  Republiques  d'ltalie.)  It  appeared  to  me 
of  a  sort  of  mixture  d[  silver  and  lead.  But  the  whole  of  the  passage  is  a  series  of 
mistakes.  In  comparing  them  to  the  gates  of  Andrea  Pisano  at  Horenoe,  he  db- 
serves, ''  C'est  an  rapprochement  curieux,  que  de  les  comparer  aux  portes  de  la  ba- 
silique  de  St.  Paul  fuor  di  mura,  ouvrage  infonue  au  regne  da  grand  Theodose, 
entrepris  par  les  premiers  sculpteurs  de  Punivers,  sous  la  direction  du  plus  puissant 
monarqnede  la  CSiretient^,  dans  un  terns  oft  les  artistes  avaient  de  toutes  parts  sous 
les  yeux  les  inimitables  modeles  de  I'antiquit^ ;  mats  o^  la  despotisme  seule  avait 
sufii  pour  faire  reculer  la  civilization,  et  pour  ^tonffer  toute  espece  de  g^nie.'*  The 
error  has  obriously  arisen  from  confounding  the  execution  of  the  gates  with  the  en- 
laigement  of  the  diurch  by  Theodosius,  in  S86 — see  note,  p.>178  (1) ;  but  it  is  sin- 
gular that  if  he  had  ever  visited  the  Basilica  (and  Sismondi  has  been  at  Rome),  he 
idioald  so  easily  have  passed  over. the  very  decisive  evidence,  in  the  way  of  manner 
and  inscription,  upon  the  gates  themselves.  The  inscriptions  state,  very  distinctly, 
that  they  were  executed  in  the  dty  of  Constantinople,  and  presented  to  the  aposue 
in  the  year  1070.  The  Consul  who  presented  them  was  a  certain  Pantaleon,  a 
Greek  name,  and  not  a  Venetian,  as  Hobhouse  supposes.  (Illustrations  of  Childe 
Harold — see  Nicephoms.)  This  mis-statement  is  the  more  material,  as  upon  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  founded  an  interesting  theory  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
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has  been  as  minute  as  .a  Roman  Scarpellaro  in  his  catalogue.*  The 
beechen  roof,  now.  destroyed,  was  lauded  formerly  for  its  me<£an]sm ;  but 
compared  to  that  of  Westminster  HaU,  it  was  an  abominable  disfigure- 
jnent,  indicating  nothing  so  much  as  penury  and  malaria.  The  great 
mosaic  of  the  principal  arch  is  coarse  and  crowded;  the  navement  is 
neculiarly  new^lected,  and  almost  in  fragments.  Benedict  AlV.  should 
nave  extended  his  restorations  to  the  floor.  The  absence  of  side  altars 
improves  the  general  simplicity ;  it  is  only  at  the  Tribune  thev  commence. 
The  dfti  mit$o*9oi  of  these  Catholic  sacella,  or  side  chapels,  are  almost  as  de- 
structive of  narmony,  and  subjection  of  principals  to  accessories,  as  Uie  pews 
which  break  up  our  finest  Protestant  cathedrals.  The  open  character  of  the 
Tribune  partaKes  strongly  of  the  modem  Greek  form,  and  shows  how  ancient 
is  the  presumed  modem  corruption.  The  lowness  of  the  arch,  the  fulness 
of  the  absis,  the  isolation  of  the  high  altar,  are  finely  basilical.  The  granite 
columns,  which  support  this  portion  of  the  building,  have  all  the  sober  msf- 
nificence  which  is  conferred  by  great  mass  and  pecimar  depth  of  colour.  The 
transept  is  short  and  pUun,  and  in  poor  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  church. 
CavaUmi  has  been  here  asain,  with  nis  mosaics,  over  the  high  altar.  He  has 
given  us  also  some  of  his  decorations  in  the  miraculous  cross  of  St.  Bridget-f 
The  "  Confessio,''  as  it  is  called,  is  of  the  same  semi-gothic  character  observ- 
able in  St.  John  of  Lateran.  It  is  what  the  Italians  call  Tudesque,  but  which 
they  neither  like  nor  understand.  The  style,  after  all,  is  mongrel — the  crude 
.  attempts  of  the  North  engn^fted  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  South. 

The  paintings  are  generally  very  indifferent,  and  all  from  secondary  mas- 
ters :  Lanfranco  (they  have  taken  tl^e  pains  to  copy  him),  Ghezzi,  Gentiles- 
chi,  Muziani,  vie  with  each  other  in  mediocrity.  On  the  walls  of  the  diurch 
are  the  huge  frescoes  of  Cavallini,  so  faded  as  to  allow  no  judgment  to  be 
formed  of  his  skies,  and  hardly  of  his  compositions.  But  much  the  more  im- 
portant portion  of  the  paintings  are  the  series  of  the  Papal  portraits.  They 
nave  been  published  at  various  times,  and  in  various  forms.    The  very  eager- 

*  '<  Questa  Basilica  fabbricata  da  GonBtantino  Magno  per  la  riochezza  e  la  magnifi- 
cenza  deUe  polonne,  e  delle  tavole  di  porfiro,  supera  ogn'altro  non  sol  di  Roma  ma 
d*ogni  parte  del  mondo.'*    Ficoroni  counts  thirty  oolumns  of  porphyry  at,  the  sioe 
altars,  four  at  the  high  altar ;  forty  of  pavonazzo,  in  the  nave ;  forty  of  Parian ;  > 
eight  of  red  granite ;  two  of  marmo  solino,  &c.'* — Vestigia  di  Roma,  1.  v.  c.  xzii. 

-f>  Pieiro  GavaUini  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  £e  first  diadples  of  Oiotto. 
Padre  della  Valle,  however,  finding  that  Cavallini  was  contemporary  with  Oiotto, 
imagines  him  to  have  been  the  elive  of  the  Gosimati,  who  flourisheid  in  1290,  at 
Rome.  In  that  year,  Adeodato  di  Cosimo  Codmati  worked  in  the  choir  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  (Lanzi,  voL  i.  p.  6,  ed.  1817)9  snd  several  others  of  the  same 
name ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  actual  observation  of  the  same  school,  were 
employed  in  the  magnificent  Duomo  of  Orvieto.  AU  these,  how  rude  they  jnay  be, 
are  pi\eferable  to  the  Greek  artists  of  the  same  period,who  worked  in  the  San  Marco 
of  Venice,  (Valle  prefaz.  al  Vasari,  p.  61.)  Indeed,  the  Roman  school,  from  the  fre- 
quency periiaps  of  ancient  fragments,  and  the  numbers  of  churches  and  Baulicn  in 
being  so  early  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  seem  earlyto  have  acquired  /i  su- 
premacy in  mosaics,  which  they  have  retained  ever  since.  The  ease  of  manner  ob- 
served by  Delia  Valle  is  derivable^  perhaps,  from  the  exercise  of  fresco-painting ;  for 
even  the  smaller  paintings  of  the  Byzantine  school  are  far  superior  to  the  attempts 
of  the  Pisans  md  Florentines  of  the  same  date.  Cavallini  was  both  a  fresco-painter 
and  a  mosaidst ;  and  not  only  has  given  his  mosaics  a  good  deal  of  the  freedom  of 
painting,  but  has  carried  also  into  his  paintings  much  A  the  brilliancy  and  richness 
of  the  former  art.  In  his  g^reat  fresco  at  Assisi,  especially,  Lanzi  remarks,  what 
indeed  most  have  struck  every  one,  the  predominance  and  brilliant  preservation  of 
his  *^  Oriental  sapphire  skies.** — Vol.  ii.  p.  14.  and  vol.  i.  p.  6.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther his  epitaph  aUades  to  this : — 

(<  Quantum  Romanas  Petrus  decus  addidit  urbi, 
Pictora  tantum  dat  decus  ipse  polo.*' 
He  died  in  1344,  aged  seventy-five,  and  lies  interred  at  St.  Paul*B. 
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nefls  with  which  it  has  been  8ap|K>rted,  has  thrown  gome  doabt  on  ttieir  an- 
thenticity.  There  are  three  serieB  of  these  portraits,  ft&to  Skt.  Petel*  down- 
wards. The^r^^  is  painted  in  a  certain  number  of  ovals,  oret  the  cornice  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  church.  The  woond  is  on  the  eomioe  of  the  oppo- 
dte  side,  towards  the  north :  the  third  is  below  the  cornice,  and  between  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  epoch  of  this  ^  third  " 
series  is  well  known.  Nicholas  III.  who  had  been  abbot  of  the  monasterf  in 
1277,  retaining,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  in  his  elevation,  a  predilectioA 
for  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  and  humbler  life,  amongst  other  improvements, 
had  this  series  executed,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight.  The  '*  second  ^  is  of 
uncertain  date ;  but,  in  all  probability,  belongs  to  an  earlv  period  in  the  mid«- 
dle  a<?es,  and  evinces,  by  the  exceeding  rudeness,  but  still  more  by  a  certain 
idr  of  life  and  truth,  though  the  work  of  an  unskilful  hand,  a  better  daim  to 
note.  The  chronology,  too,  has  been  singularly  confused.  The  same  Pope, 
Eusebius  for  instance,  nas  been  twice  repeated ;  and  several  Anti-popes  as  well 
as  Popes,  introduced  into  the  companionship  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,who 
probably  never  existed ;  amongst  others,  a  certain  Paulinils,  whose  name  Is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  Papal  catalogues.  The  "  first  series ''  terminated 
with  Innocent  I.  but  was  continued  subsequently  for  eight  or  ten  ovals  more, 
on  which  were  painted  several  other  new  portraits,  by  the  rude  artist  who 
executed  the  second.*  In  both  series,  the  name  of  the  Pope  is  accompanied 
with  the  date  of  his  reign.  The  authors  who  have  given  us  portraits  of  the 
Popes,  such  as  Platina,  Papbrock,  and  others,  have  noticed  tne  series  only  of 
NWholas  III.  without  a  single  comment  on  the  others.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
nearest,  and  most  immediately  subject  to  their  observation.  Bianchini,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  first  to  make  use  Of  the  first  and  third  series, 
in  his  very  valuable  edition  of  Anastasius;  but  not  havinff  at  the  time  all  the 
facilities  which  were  requisite  for  accurately  examining  the  letters,  he  has  fallen 
into  occasional  mistakes.  Whilst  Benedict  XIV.  was  engaged  In  repairing  the 
churdi,  he  attended  very  particularly  to  tiiese  paintings,  and  not  only  had 
them  fully  restored,  but  from  the  best  sources  of  Pontifical  chronology  had 
the  series  continued  down  to  our  own  days.  Maranffoni  seiaed  the  opportu- 
nity, and  gave  the  public  a  work  of  very  oonsiderabk  interest  on  the  entire 
coUection. 

<'  The  Cross  of  St.  Bri(k;et,''  which  is  shown  here,  is  the  chief  attraction  to 
Italian  visitors.  Some  of^its  nanegyrists  tell  another  story,  which  is  not  lees 
miraculous  than  the  reoeived  legend»  and  has  the  additional  defect  of  being, 
IHce  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Florence,  or  of  the  Holy  Fire  at  Jeru- 
salem, annual.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  transept  is  a  singular  cande- 
labrum. It  has  all  the  elaborate  corruption  of  the  Byzantine  arts  of  the 
twelfth  century.  I  saw  one,  nearljr  of  the  same- period  and  stvle,  but  of  some^ 
what  more  entangled  workmanship,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  or  San  Pietro  at 
Palermo.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  these  adulterations,  bad  as  they  un- 
questionably  are,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  accompaniments,  are  not 
quite  so  much  amiss.  They  fall  in  well  with  the  cumbrous  and  gloomy  gor- 
geousness  of  the  blue  and  gold  mosaics — ^the  grim  and  lowering  saints — the 
mysjberious  solemnity  of  the  processions — the  rich  mingled  marbles  of  the 
pavement.  The  pure  and  light  would  be  here  almost  a  fiaw — "  O  tu  seven 
religio  loci — quocunque  gaudes  nomine,  "f 

*  The  portraits  of  the  Popes  to  the  time  of  Innocent  I.  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  by  order  of  Innocent  I.  The  same  Pontiff  had  a  similar  series  paint- 
ad  in  the  church  of  San  Cecilia  in  Transtevere,  which  were  subsequently  restored  by 
S.  Paschal.  They  were  removed,  together  with  an  immense  number  of  frescoes  of  ibe 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  several  subjects  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Saints, 
in  the  time  of  Marangoni. — Delle  Cose  Oentilesche,  &c  cap.  lx« 

•f-  The  last  work  of  eminence  on  the  BasilicsB  of  Rome— Guttebsohn*s  and  Knap's 
publication«-gives  the  following  proportions : —  ft.    in. 

Whole  length  from  gate  of  entrance  to  the  Confeteion       .        .    286    8§ 
From  Confession  to  Chord  of  Absis  .      77    3 
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Adjoining  the  church  are  the  ''ancient  CloiBtersi''  They  are  in  a  far  more 
corrupt  taste  than  even  the  Baailica.  They  have  the  same  compilation-look 
about  the  stunted  pillars  and  twisted  capites;  they  are  grafted,  and  shaven^ 
litid  forcied  into  every  contortion,'  not  unlike  these  fragmento,  sometimes  of 
good,  sometimes  of  bad^  out  of  which  was  built,  alK>ut  the  same  period^ 
their  own  Italian  language*  They  are  or  all  idioms,  and  without  the  re- 
straint or  direction  of  a  grammar.  Yet  thare  is  a  very  impo^g  mdancholv 
about  this  bulling,  ruins  on  ruins ;  H  shows  how  even  decay  is  not  saAi 
from  abuse  and  interpolation.  The  walls  are  almost  sheeted  with  Chnstiafi 
inseriptioii^-'a  strange  harvest,  picked  up  firom  the  catacombs  near>  or  sho^ 
▼ellea  in  by  the  labourer  of  tiie  Campagna  at  his  usual  winter  wortc.  Eyeiy 
&af  adds  a  sometiiiBg — a  Bame,  a  date^  a  letter,  of  various  interest  and  me- 
rit. They  are  the  memorials  of  the  oppressed,  and  their  sufferings.  The  re^' 
Cords  and  trophies  of  their  oppressors  moulder  by  their  side.  This  occurs  at 
every  step  at  Rotic.  The  lesson  peaches  better  than  a  Bossuet  or  a  Massil- 
Ion.    But  whO|  nation  or  indivkiual,  is  there  here  to  read  it? 

At  a  small  distonoei  from  the  Basilica  (<Mf  aqua9  Salvias)  is  another  Church, 
but  far  inferior  in  siae  knd  magnificence,  to  the  same  Apostle.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  apos- 
tle was  decollated.  The  head,  when  violently  separated  from  the  body,  is  ob- 
served to  preserve  a  sort  of  nervous  movement^  and  to  bound  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards.  The  three  bounds  which  8t.  Paul's  head  is  said'to  have  per- 
formed^ have  imprinted  their  memory  in  the  three  fountains  at  no  great  dis« 
tance  from  the  place.  The  consecration  to  a  sdnt  immediately  following  ifie 
desecration  of  a  building  formerly  consecrated  to  a  god,  was  frequent  at 
Itome.  Apicture,  a  statue^  was  enou^  often  to  create  a  tradition.  The  sa- 
cred fountains,  the  aynj/un-a  of  the  anoients»  have  been  turned,  not  into  other 
iwintains,  but  nhiced  under  other  patronage;  and  the  spring  stil^  flows 
with  as  much  brbkness  under  the  new  name  as  under  the  old.  The  N^mpha 
of  the  Mamertine  prison  is  not  without  companions  at  Rome.  The  paintings 
are  not  remarkable.    There  is  the  admirable  Guido,  and  nothing  more. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  edifice  is  highly  interesting.  The  first  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  Cdnstantine,  in  ^— I  think,  gratuitously.  The  age  of 
Conatantine  was,  no  doubt,  the  age  ot  compilation;  and  the  triumnhal  arch 
which  bears  his  name  (a  oento  ftt>m  the  ruined  or  plundered  arch  or  Trajan) 
w«uldcertainly  go  fsur  to  justify  these  imaginings;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  proportions  of  this  arch  are  of  the  first  merit,  and  intimate  no  sort  of  ig-- 
norance  of  the  best  principles  of  the  art.  The  same  observation  may  apply  to 
tiie  present  building;  but  there  isgreat  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  extreme 
bad  taste  of  the  colonnades.  The  spoliation'  of  the  Monument  of  Hadrian 
would  have  been  too  daring  even  for  the  semi-Pagan;  nor  does  any  evidence 
Oflfier  that  Constantino  made  ^e  attempt,  or  resided  sufficiently  long  act  Rome, 
or  thiat  during  his  residence  he  was  sufficiently  Christian  to  do  it.  The  Ba- 
alietd  which  be  did  found,  were  also  of  a  different  description;  and  if  the 
Temple  of  Peace  is  to  be  given  to  him,  pursuant  to  a  late  aojudication  of  the 
aatiouaries,  it  will  not  tend  to  confirm  much  his  authority  to  this.  The  whole 
of  hw  history  is  grosalv  infected  with  legend:  the  false  donation,  the  early 
eooversion,  the  very  doubtful  causes  which  produced  it,  throw  scarcely  lea) 
Blurs  upon  his  character  than  upon  his  architecture.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  spot  was  traced  out  during  the  reifin  of  Constantino,  and  a  small  chapel 
erected  to  mark  the  site  of  the  future  Basilica.  In  the  same  way  the  absent 
Pope  Pius  VII.  has  been  said  to  have  cleared  away  the  rubbish  from  the  Co^ 

fr.     In. 
From  Chord  of  Abws  to  extreme  point  of  arch  .  40 

Breadth  of  Nave  between  the  columuB         .  .  .      80    9^ 

IntercolumniationB  between  first  and  second  row  of  columns       .33 
Between  the  second  row  and  wall  .  ■  .      30    4§ 

The  BhemliftusiB  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Pied  de  Pam,  and  approximates  to 

the  Bnglish  foot Dgnkmaie  der  ChrisHanen  ReUffion  oder  Sammlung  der  jEltesten 

Christiiehen  Kirehen  ;  oder  Boiiliken  Rams.    In  Rom.  1822.     Liv.  i. 
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loflaeum  and  the*  Arch  of  Severus,  (see  the  inscnptionfl^)  and  the  exile  Louis 
XVII I.  to  have  erected  the  Colonne  Napoleon,  in  I  know  not  what  year  of 
his  foreign  reign. 

The  true  creator  t>f  the  church  appears  to  have  heen  Theodosius  the  elder. 
Coming  down  to  his  reign,  we  treaa  at  la^  on  certain  ground.  We  have  in- 
scription and  date  before  us.  I  ascribe  to  him  the  collecting  of  the  pillars^ 
their  bad  collocation,  &c.  A  similar  service  was  performed  about  the  same 
time  for  St.  Peter's.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  the  same  reign  evinced  an 
equally  depraved  taste.  The  Theodosian  pillar  at  Constantinople  is  very 
little  better  than  the  expiring  effort  of  the  art.  Then  followed  Honorius  and 
Arcadius'Placidia  was  nis  sister;  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Eudosius,  and  wife 
of  Valentinian ;  the  Popes  Leo  III.,  Stephen  VI.,  Honorius  III-,  Evge* 
nius  IV.,  Clement  VL,  and  Clement  VII  I.,  rivalled  each  other  in  their  at- 
tention and  solicitude  for  the  improvement  and  embelliRhment  of  the  sacred 
edifice.*  The  Saracens,  at  the  outset,  spared,  or  are  said  to  have  done. so. 
They  are  knowanow  and  then  to  have  taken  it  into  their  head  to  venerate  a 
Catnolic  saint,  as  St.  George  in  Palestine,  &c.    But  the  plunder  here  was 

Seat  and  tempting,  and  plunderers  who  come  so  far  for  plunder,  were  not' 
[ely  to  go  back  without  die  spoil.     But  malaria  seems  to  have  been  a  far 
more  potent  enemy  than  the  Saracen.    It  is  true,  indeed,  we  find  in  the  old 
chronicles  a  Pope  retiring  to  this  very  neighbourhood,  during  the  summer,  in 
order  to  enjoy  uiacool  air — a  singular  choice ; — but  it  is  aLo  to  be  remem- 
bered that  ''  be  died  there.''    The  building  stands  in  a  very  low  situation, 
dsse  to  the  river,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  frequent  inundations.    The  sal- 
low light  green  soil,  rank  with  reeds  and  osiers — the  swampish  and  oppressive, 
atmosphere — ^the  leaden  sky — all  seem  burthened  with  mephitism.    One  by 
one,  tne  Cenobites  dwarfea,  and  pined,  and  died  away ;  the  annual  pesti- 
lence gathered  them  up,  and  soon  left  but  a  single  mourner  over  the  ruins. 
He,  too,  at  last  fled;  the  church  was  surrendered  to  the  seasons.    The 
crumbling 'and  destruction  went  on  unquestioned  and  unchecked— the  feudal 
wars  completed  the  desolation.    The  religious  who  actually  inhabit  St  Paul's, . 
are  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  or  Mount  Cassino,  and  form  the  original 
convent  of  Santa  Justina ;  they  were  placed  here  by  Angelotti,  Cardinal  of  St. 
Mark,  in  the  year  1485,  under  the  pontificate  of  the  Colonna  Pope  Martin  V. 
The  account  of  their  first  settlement  is  given  in  great  detail  in  the  inedited 
MS.  of  the  Benedictine  Lodovicus.    The  church  was  then  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  absolute  ruin, ''  mirabiliter  destituta ;"  the  greater  portion  of 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  interior  was  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather — shepherds  and  Contadini  used  it  for  a  stable.    The  neighbour- 
ing cloister  was  in  a  still  more  mberable  condition,  so  covered  with  filth  that 
the  roof  was  scarcely  discoverable.    The  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger  in 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  the  rebuke  of  which  the  sentence  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  is  an  extract,  made  a  strong  impre&sion  on  the  Cardinal  Angelotti, 
then  at  mass  in  a  remote  part  of  the  edince.    He  arose,  hurried  out,  made 
an  immediate  representation  to  the  Pope,  and  roused  his  alarms  at  the  ap- 
prehended indignation  of  the  Apostle.     A  consistory  was  instantly  held,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  afterwards  Eugenius  IV.,  in  compliance  with  their 
decision,  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  Santa  Justina.    The  Abbot,  with  eighteen  of 

*  ^^  Teodosius  cepit,  perfecit  Ouorius  arcam" — '<  Doctoris  mundi,  sacratam  cor- 
pori  Paulei,"  is  one  of  these  inscriptions.     Round  the  arch  we  meet 

^^  PladdisB  pia  mens  deais  homne  patami 
Oaudet  Pontificis  studio  splendere  Leonis.*' 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  is  more  ample  and  minu>3.  Hesides  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  many  of  its  internal  ornaments  ai'e  ascrit>ed  to  the  above-mentioned  Popes. 
'^  Symmachus  Confessionem  pictura  ornavit,  necnon  Cameram  er  Matroneum  fecit, 
et  supra  Confessionem  imaginem  argenteam  cum  Salvatore  et  duodedm  Apoatolis 
posuit."  The  steps  before  the  Atrium,  the  water,  the  baths,  the  place  for  tl^  poor, 
eseouted  by  UormiadM,  Sergiui,  Gregorius  XI.  and  III.  &c 
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.htt  monks,  obeyed  the  summoiis  of  the  Pontiff,  and  took  formal  poneflnion  of 
the  Convent  on  the  vigil  of  the  Cunveraion  of  ^e  Apo6tle>  in  the  year  already 
mentioned.  From  that  period  down  to  the  visitation  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion>  the  successors  of  the  same  colony  have  continued  the  undisputed  pro- 
prietors of  the  holy  pround.  During  the  interregnum^,  or  absence  of  the 
Pope»  St.  Paul's  shared  the  same  fate  with  many  others  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  at  Rome.  The  building,  taken  from  men  who  could  alone  be  inte- 
rested in  its  repair,  suffered  very  considerably,  and  was  gradually  returning 
to  the  same  destitute  state  in  which  it  had  been  found  three  centuries  before 
by  <he  monks  of  Santa  Justina.  Pope  Pius  VII.  a  Benedictine  himself,  showed 
no  small  anxiety  on  his  return  for  the  ancient  glory  of  this  once  celebrated 
Basilica.  The  monks  seconded  his  intentions,  and  had  advanced  far  in  their 
improvements^,  when  a  fatal  accident  again  interrupted  them.  Oa  the  23d  of 
July,  18S3,  a  sudden  fire,  occasioned  b^  the  negligence  of  a  workman  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  roof  of  the  building,  broke  out.*  llie  lateness  of 
the  hour,  the  want  of  fire-engines,  the  distance  from  the  river,  the  dryness 
of  the  wood,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  rendered  every  hope  and 
effort  vain.  The  roof  was  entirely  consumed,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  fine  marble  pillars  reduced  to  ashes,  or  so  calcined  as  to  be  rendered  no 
longer  serviceable.  A  subscription  has  since  been  opened,  and  large  dona- 
tions received.  It  will  not  require  any  very  considerable  sum  to  nlace  the 
building. in  the  same  dilapidated  and  injured  state  in  which  it  lately  stood; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Pope  and  architect  who  undertake  to  re- 
store it,  will  profit  by  the  opportunity  which  has  been  afforded  them,  jmd 
give  something  to  posterity  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  companion  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  pious  glories  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian  worla. 

The  state  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  tliis  moment  is  one  of  very  peculiar 
melancholy.  Of  its  magnificent  columns  not  quite  one  third  remain.  For  the 
present  it  is  consigned  over  to  the  pencil  of  tne  artist  and  the  meditations  of 
the  philosopher.  The  conflagration  was  regarded  as  an  evil  augury  at  Rome; 
it  forebodea  in  that  dty  of  oonflagratums  the  coming  of  great  events ;  and  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Pontiff,  which  followed  a  little  ^ter,  seemed  only  in 
part  to  have  filled  up  the  measure.  Leo  XII.  was  not  distinguished  by  the 
line  Roman  passion  tor  the  arts ;  but  he  bestowed  a  portion  of  the  little  he 
possessed  upon  its  restoration.  Carrara  columns,  equalling  in  proportion  and 
beauty  the  ancient  supporters,  have  been  put  in  requisition ;  and  when  the 
subscription  coffers  are  full,  St.  Paul,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  once  more  rise 
up  in  renewed  and  increased  splendour  from  his  ashes.  But  the  antiquarv, 
the  worshipper  of  the  august  past,  will  still  regret  the  alteration.  The  visible 
shadow  of  tne  departed  centuries  will  have  pa^ed  away.  It  will  be  a  holi- 
day- lightsome  kind  of  building,  such  as  an  American  citizen  need  not  have 
quitted  Washington  or  New  York  to  see  and  admire.  The  St.  Paul  of  Ho- 
norius  and  fiadoda  is  gone  for  .ever  1  We  shall  have  a  brilliant  nineteen- 
centuij-looking  St.  Paul  in  its  stead. 

I  left  these  gloomy  and  solemn-sounding  porticoes,  after  lounging  about 
a  considerable  time,  (thank  God,  unassisted  by  a  Cicerone,)  with  regret.  I 
saw,  during  the  two  or  three  hours  I  spent  there,  but  two  or  three  tenants 

*  Under  Paschal  II.  it  met  with  a  similar  misfortune,  and  was  nearly  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  last  conflagration,  perhaps  the  most  serious  loss  sustained 
were  the  bronze  gates.  The  meud  of  which  they  were  formed  has  Aimished 
out  many  a  shop  in  Rome.  Grosses  and  small  rings  were  fashioned  for  the  use  of 
the  pious  or  the  curious,  of  what  fragments  could  be  rescued  from  the  ruin^  and  for 
a  time  sold  at  a  considerable  price,  but  the  demand  increased  the  supply,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  market  became  altc^ether  overstocked.  It  is  singular  that  in  the 
confusion  none  of  the  relics  were  carried  off;  such  depredations  were  not  unfrequent 
in  Italy ;  and  in  St.  Paul*s,  the  bones  of  10,000  holy  martyrs  are  supposed  to  He 
entombed.  St.  Paul  himself  was  buried,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  his  disdple 
Timotheus,  in  the  field  of  a  certain  Ludna,  a  noble  matron,  which  was  afterwards 
consecrated  with  the  neighbouring  cemetery,  by  Pope  Silvester,  in  324. 
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of  the  siddy  abode.  The  malaria  seemed  to  have  got  into  their  heart. 
They  breathed  melandioly — ^they  looked  death.  DespondeiiCT  aate  in  their 
very  smiles.  They  talked  to  us.  They  spoke  of  then:  brethren  who  were 
ere  lon^  to  come  from  other  convents  to  join  them.  But  before  they  could 
arrive*  how  many  more  were  to  fall  victims  to  the  same  overpowering  cause! 
The  malaria  formed  the  burthen  of  their  entire  conversation.  Then-  whole 
life  seemed  to  consist  in  trying  how  they  ^  might  best  defend  themselves 
against  aofi  enemy^  who,  defeated  a  thousand  times^  muet  at  last  succeed  in 
overwhehning  them. 

I  saw  none  but  these  two  faionks,  an  old  horse)  and  one  or  two  labourers 
sauntering  home  from  their  dailv  work  into  the  citv,  (for  no  one  deeps  in 
the  Campagna  who  can  avoid  it,)  on  the  once  crowded  way  to  Ostia.  I  en- 
tered the  ^e  of  San  Paolo  at  seven  o'clock.  All  was  stiU  and  desert.  I 
had  come  trom  a  cemetery;  I  seemed  to  be  re-entering  one. 


A   LITTLE   METAPHYSICS, 

**  Ah  !  reprit-il»  etp^ce  eat  assez  rare» 
De  vrais  peDseurs  la  nature  est  avare.'^    Charles  Pougens. 

Oh  !  by  Jove,  it  is  very  true ;  but  don't  be  alarmed,  Mr.'Editor.  I 
don't  mean  to  awaken  the  children,  nor  to  frighten  the  "  New  Monthly** 
from  its  propriety,;  but  a  little  metaphysics  we  roust  have,  for  this 
once,  if  you  please.  Gay  they  shall  be,  if  it  is  possible;  popular,  if 
any  thing  reasonable  can  be  so ;  and  intelligible  into  the  bargain,  if  it 
be  only  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  None  of  your  transcendentals  for  me, 
your  crabbed,  mystic,  muddy  cantism  ;  nO,  nor  even  the  gentle,  in- 
sinuating, question-begging  metaphysics  of  the  Scotch  school ;  but 
plain,  homespun,  brick  ana  mortar  ware,  such  as  can  be  comprehended 
without  more  expense  o£  intellect  than  might  go  to  crack  a  walnut. 
Moreover,  to  set  your  mind  at  perfect  ease,  my  metaphysics  are  not 
liable  to  be  suspected  of  being  suspicious.  They  are  loyal  and  ortho- 
dox, and  have  "no  offence  in  them."  The  bench  of  Bishops  might 
read  them  with  complacency;  and  not  even  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
deputy  dream  of  censuring  them.  (Apropos  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
deputy ;  put  it  down  in  your  note-book,  that  licence  '*  comes  of"  licen* 
tions,  and  not  licentious  of  licence,  as  grammarians  have  foolishly 
taught.)   ' 

This  18  a  long  preambular  apology ;  but  bear  with  me,  I  beseech 
you.  I  speak  not  vauntingly,  but  from  an  humble  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  It  is  strange  that  all  the 
world  should  feel  such  a  dislike  to  the  very  name  of  metaphysics ;  for, 
at  bottom,  they  are  harmless  things,  in  «pite  of  their  hard  name,  and 
affiird  an  innocent  recreation  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  who,  having 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  think  that  they  are  thinking,  would  be  very 
badly  off  if  they  were  not  provided  with  a  theme  free  from  all  chance  of 
convincing  them  of  their  mistake.  How  can  metaphysics  be  dangerous, 
when  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  school  divines,  were  such  desperate 
metaphysicians?  Besides,  was  not  ideology  the  bite  noire  of  Bona^ 
parte  ?  and  was  not  Bonaparte  a  monster,  the  beast  of  the  Revelations, 
and  the  leviathan  ?  (Pray,  what  is  a  leviathan  1)  Then,  as  for  their 
dulness,  I  assure  you  they  are  better  than  their  reputation,  and  not 
half  such  a  bore  as  the  uninitiated  imagine.  Is  It  th^  sour  aspect  of 
certain  blue-stocking  female  professors  that  frightens  you?  I  have 
seen  excc^edingly  rosy  lips  and  ivory  teeth  open  to  give  vent  to  the 
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most  recondite  propositioDa.  What,  indeed;  \b  love  itself/  divine  seiv- 
timenul  ]ove,  but  the  quintessence  of  metaphysics  ?  We  have  fallen 
upon  evil  days  ;  the  world  is  too  much  of  Polonius's  opinion ;  nothing 
serious  go^  down  with  it,  but  Methodism.  The  plain,  wholesome,  beef 
and  pudding  reading  of  our  ancestors  is  too  heavy  for  the  delicata 
stomachs  of  the  present  day.  Three  consecutive  sentences  pall  the  appe- 
tite ;  and  any  thing  more  logical  than  Hood's  ''  Whims  and  Oddities" 
gives  the  headache  To  be  sure,  most  people  have  enough  of  serious 
affairs  of  their  dwn  on  their  hands, — -their  wives,  or  their  debts,  or  their 
scapegrace  sons,  to  bother  them, — without  puzzling  their  brains  with 
philosophy.  It  is  not  so  surprising  that  persons  who  require  only  to 
be  amused,  should  dislike  being  lectured  ;  but  I  am  astonished  at  the 
patience  with  which  they  swallow  the  infinite  deal  of  heavy,  lumpy 
stuff,  which  passes  current  in  the  Row  for  light  reading ;  novels  with- 
out plot,  character,  or  lively  dialogue ;  self-styled  poems ;  voyages 
apd  travels,  that  are  mere  chronicles  of  dates  and  plac^8 ;  memoirs  of 
blockheads,  (the  memoirs  of  a  coxcomb  may  amuse);  reckaufes  of 
jest-books  ;  and  publioatipas  of  all  sorte  written  without  an  object,  and 
kke  Peter  Pindar's  ra»Hrs,  made  only  to  selL-  I  have  considered  this 
matter  somewhat  deeply,  and  I  heartily  beseech  the  reader  to  take  i( 
on  my  word,  that  literary  compositions  are,  mteris  paribus^  entertain- 
ing in  proportion  as  they  have  something  to  tdl ;  and  that  duLoesa 
lies  much  more  in  the  author  than  the  theme.  It  has  been  well  s^d 
that  easy  reading  is  not  easy  writing  r  and  o^tainly  there  is  nothing 
so  easy  as  to  write  io  all  eternity,  "  eating,  and  drinkii|g,  and  sleeping 
hours  excepted,"  (as  Touchstone  haa  it,)  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
fashionable  literature.  True  light  reading  teems  with  tliought  as  weU 
as  mirth ;  and  we  never  shake  our  sidea  so  heartily  as  when  there  is' 
something  positive  in  the  joke.  1  appeal  to- the.  pleasure  which  every 
one  feels,  be  he  as  trifling  and  insip^  a  reader  as  the  author  he  ap-^ 
proves,  when,  by  some  strange  accident,  he  pitches  upon  a  stray  toucb 
of  truth  and  nature,  or  just  reflection,  or  a  happy  inference,  in  a  novel 
of  higb  life,  or  in  a  volume  of  frippery  miscellanies.  For  my  own  p^rt, 
I  would  rather  read  Aristotle  and  l^lato  from  beginning  to  end,  oi: 
study  Euclid  without  the.  diagrams,  or  swallow  a  whole  number  of  the. 
*'  Quarterly"  fastii^  than  wade  through  a  single  duodecimo  of  pi|re 
frivolity.  It  is  worse  than  passing  a  night  in  a  crowded  rout  with  no 
other  human  intercourse  than  "  How  dreadfully  hot  it  is !"  or,  *•  Are  you 
going  on  to  Lady  Mary's  V  Why  else  is  it  that  so  many  authors  of 
the  first  vogue,  who  cannot  be  grave^  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by 
being  prosy  ?  Why  does  the  author  of  Tremaine  fill  his  pages  with 
politics,  religion,  and  metaphysics,  but  because  auch  matters  are  a 
relief  to* the  wearisome  toil  of  light  reading?  We  who.  write  must 
know  something  of  every  thing  that  is  printed ;  and  I  look  as  anxiously 
for  the  avatar  of  a  solid  book  on  art  or  science,  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  the  enforced  perusal  of  tales  and  sketches,  and  aristocratic  drawing- 
room  literature,  ail  a^Swedenborgian  do6»  for  the  Millennium«  By. 
heaven  I  the  Advertising  Supplement  to  the , "  Times"  newspepec  U, 
whipped  cream  to  the  *•  Vivian  Grey"  sehoid,  or  the  fourth-rate  imi- 
tatora  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  lackadaiaicalities  of  the  Lady  Bet- 
tys and  Lord  Charleses. 

But  to  return  to  my  metaphysics,  for  which  this  dissertation  on  lighti 
literature  ia  but  an  avant^courUrf  to  make  way  handsomely,  and  be- 
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speak  a  good  reception :  I  do  not  know  any  branch  of  inqaiiry  thai  teems 
with  so  much  curiosity  and  amusement,  or  that  is  more  calculated  tat 
**  elevate  and  surprise."  How  delightful  is  the  inquiry  after  things  not 
to  be  discovered,  which  leaves  every  man  at  liberty  to  maintain  his  own 
opinions,  secure  from  the  chances  of  refutation  !  How  ennobling  and 
intellectual  to  speculate  on  the  modes  and  attributes  of  beings  whose 
existence  is  only  known  to  us  by  inference !  What  an  infinite  distanee 
do  such  researches  place  between  their  followers  and  the  dry  analyzers 
of  every-day  matters-of-fact,  aiid  of  tangible  interests !  If  novels  are 
swallowed,  rather  than  perused,  for  their  invention,  metaphysics 
abound  in  fiction  beyond  the  wildest  fancies  of  romance.  If  poets  are 
almost  deified  for  their  sublimity.  Bishop  Berkeley,. or  the  new  French 
school  of  Cousinists  soar  far  beyond  the  highest  flights  of-  a  Goethe* 
or  the  proudest  eagle  of  the  Westmoreland  Parnassus.  Then  Lasa- 
rillo  de  Tormes  and  Gil  Bias  are  infinitely  below  the  genuine  roetaphy* 
sicians  in  that  most  fashionable  of  all  things,  mystification.  Metaphy- 
sics are  the  levers  which  move  the  political  and  fashionable  world ; 
and  Breslaw,  Jonas,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Conjurors,  have  no- 
thing in  slight  of  hand  so  calculated  to  cheat  the  eye  and  confound  the 
understanding,  as  a  single  page  of  cant. 

Into  this  course  of  speculation  I  was  thrown  the  other  mornings 
while  considering  the  properties  and  bearings  of  the  possessive  pro-' 
noun,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  world's  game,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently in  every  man's  mouthy  and  so  much  more  frequently  in  every 
man's  heart,  and  of  which,  notwithstanding,  so  few  persons  duly  appre- 
ciate the  meaning.  Most  people,  it  is  true,  imagine  that  they  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  relation  expressed  by  this  emphatic  monosyllable. 
The  organ  of  appropriation  seems  to  be  pretty  strongly  developed  in  the 
cranium  of  all  civilized  Europeans,  and  they  are  very  much  accustomed 
to  refer  all  things  to  the  considerations  it  suggests.  But  in  this  fact  lies 
the  proof  of  the  universal  ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  point.  Men 
are  the  slaves  of  their  animal  instincts,  and  plunge  into  false  calculations 
and  mischievous  mistakes  at  every  turn,  for  want  of  a  little  metaphysics 
to  help  them  out  of  their  scrapes,  by  enabling  them  to  set  a  due  value« 
and  no  more  than  a  due  value,  on  this  one  word. 

Simple  as  the  signification  of  the  pronoun  ^*  my"  may  appear,  it  varies 
in  intensity  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  it  is  used.  When  I  speak, 
for  instance,  of  my  head,  and  of  my  hat,  it  is  very  obvious  chat  these 
particulars  are  mine  in  two  very  distinct  senses ;  and  that  none  but  a 
roadman  would  attach  the  same  importance  and  consequence  to  the  re- 
lation implied  by  the  particle  in  both  cases.  When  a  man  speaks  of 
"  my  purse,"  and  "  my  honour,"  his  conduct  at  once  shows  that  the 
pronoun  assumes  a  very  different  modification  of  meaning.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  possessive  appears  to  merge  completely  into  the 
personal ;  while  there  are  others  in  which  the  personality  seems  wholly 
to  escape.  My  soul  and  my  brains  are  equally  maxima  pars  met,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  their  subject  without  a  complete  destruction 
of  its  identity.  My  leg,  or  iny  place  under  Government,  though  more 
capable  of  a  mental  abstraction,  without  the  annihilation  of  all  idea  of 
personality,  are  not  to  be  disjoined,  in  fact,  without  a  most  painful  and 
revolting  process ;  whereas  my  slipper  and  my  integrity  are  roost  loosely 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  speuer,  and  the  one  slips  on  and  off  with 
as  little  detriment  to  the  individuality  as  the  other.     My  wife,  accord-' 
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ing  to  the  church  text,  ib  iflesh  of  tny  ftesh  and  bone  of  my  bone ;  yet 
the'  practice  of  the  world  shows  that  this  homosarkic  identity  is  very 
easily  dissolved^  and  that  one  half  of  the  compound  may  thrive  the  bet* 
ter  for  being  disengaged  from  the  other.  Few  men,'  indeed,  affect  to 
attach  any  very  close  personality  to  this  relation,  except  when-  before  a 
special  jury,  on  their  road  to  Doctors' Commons ;  and  then  they  strive 
to  make  the  twelve  good  men  and  true'  believe  that  a  wife  is'more.a  part 
of  k  man's  self  than  his  skin,  and  that  a  solution  of  continuity  is  in  both 
cases  alike  painful  and  distressing :  but'  who  would  part  with  his  skin 
for  even  twice  ten  thousand  pounds  damages,  and  sixpence  costs  ? 

To  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  possessive  pronoun  always  means  the 
same  thing,  is  to  be  a  dupe  to  the  mechanism  of  language.  The  same 
particle  which  expresses  a  man's  relation  to  whatever  is  roost  closely 
incorporated  with  his  being  (his  life,  his  soul,  his  self,)  denotes  also  his 
connexion  with  a  number  of  insignificant  particulars;  but  to  conclude 
from  this  fact,  that  they  all  stand  to  him  in  the  same  nearness  and  dear* 
ness,  would  be  the  grossest  of  all  falUcies.  Every  thing  in  society  de* 
•pends  upon  the  due  consideration  of  this  particular,  and  on  the  just  and 
proper  employment  of  this  one  little  word.  If  the  world  is  so  full  of 
mishaps  and  misadventures,  it  is  very  principally  because  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  every  hundred  are  guilty  of  the  most  absurd  errors  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  instances  of  its  application.  There  is 
a  class  of  persons,  for  instance,  of  whom  it  is  proverbially  said  that  all 
their  geese  are  swans;  with  whom  it  suffices  that  anything  should-be 
theirs,  in  the  loosest  sense  of  the  word,  to  involve  it  in  the  whole  in- 
tensity of  their  personality,  and  to  raise  it  at  once  in  their  esteem  and 
their  affections  to  a  perfect  level  with  their  own  heart's  blood.  This 
false  calculation  renders  them  always  ridiculous,  often  unjust,  not  unfre- 
quently  miserable,  and  every  now  and  then  a  confounded  bore.  The 
English,  as  a  nation,  are  desperately  given  to  this  mistake.  All  true- 
bom  Britons  are  irrecoverably  convinced  that  their  political  constitution 
is  not  only  the  finest  and  the  best  that  ever  was  heard  of,  but  the  very 
type  and  abstract  of  all  theoretic  perfection.  Though  totally  unable  to 
define  it,  to  determine  when  or  how  it  began>  or  in  what  it  consists^  or 
to  appreciate  its  merit  in  any  other  Way  than  by  the  one  cuckoo-phrase 
that  it  works  well,  they  are  always  ready  to  knock  down  the  wretch 
who  should  presume  '*  to  hint  a  fault,  or  hesitate  dislike,"  and  to  ex- 
plode like  detonating  powder,  should  a  neighbour  venture  to  look  it  too 
fully  in  the  face.  Although  it  is  changing  some  hundreds  of  times 
ev^ry  session  of  Parliament,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  altered  by  the  de- 
cisions of  judges,  it  is  still  in  their  imaginations  ever  the  same  perfec- 
tion, in  each  of  its  successive  stages,  for  the  time  being;  under  Alfred 
as  under  Willian^  the  Conqueror,  under  Harry  the  Eighth  and  George 
the  Fourth,  in  1688  and  1829.  Now  the  error,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
very  funny ;  but  when  it  plunged  the  nation  into  two  -bloody,  unjust, 
and  unnecessary  wars, — with  the  French  for  not  adopting  the  constitu*- 
tion,  and  with  the' Americans  for  presuming  to  improve  on  it, — ^moat 
people  would  sny  that  it  v^as  very  atrocious.  In  die  same  spirit,  the 
English  climate  is  the  best  climate,  the  people  the  most  religious,  the 
soldiers  the  bravest,  the  clergy  the  most  meek  aqd  pious,  and  the  women 
the  chastest  creatures  that  ever  detested  the  sight  of  man ;  ■  and- all  this 
because-they  belong  to  the  country  that  belongs  to  the  opinant.  Just 
so,  to  codipare  great  thiAgs  with  small,  the  lovers  of  a  fine  horse 
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though  eteroally  huying  and  BcUingy  chopping  and- diangingi'  a^wayft 
imagine  the  horse  of  the  day  to  be  the  .very  best,  beaet  that  ever  was 
strode. 

The  giving  an  undue  value  to  the  poasessive  pronouui  is  a  m^hty 
trod»le<oiiie.  error  in  parents.  There  are  few  persons*  of  the  mak  aex 
aft  least,  vdio  do  not  most  potently  believe  that  children  are»  in  the  ab* 
stracty  great  nuisances.  There  ds  scarcely  a  bachelor  in  existence  who 
does  not  beartily  wii(h  the  whole  genus  infantile  strangled*  as  oAen  aa 
the  course  of  his  digestion  ia  impeded  by  the  introduction  of  the  *'  young 
folks''  akmg  with  the  dessert.  Yet  the  moment  any  of  these  desceodaota 
of  Herod  eomoMt  matrimony^  and  become  parents  theanselves,  they  in- 
continently imagine  that  their  children  must  be  an  exception  to  the 
gieoeral  ruk ;  that  their  prattle  is  no  interruption  to  conversation ;  that 
thfeir  voraciiy  does  not  disgust ;  and  that  their  romptng  and  viol^u^ 
neiflier  apoib  female  dress>  nor  wears  the  patience  of  the  guests  of  aU 
•denominations.  It  is  the  same  intense  feeling  of  personality  and  pro*- 
pcietorship  in  their  children,  that  leads  parents  into  false  calculationa 
icoBcarning  the  fiacultieHj  attainments,  and  prospects  of  their  offspriiig, 
which,  by-  poshing  tbeiA  beyond  the  natural  aphere  of  their  exotionsy 
prepares  for  them  a  futurity  of  such  bitter  disappointment.  How  raaiiy 
a  predestined  Arcbbiahop  of  Canterbury,  or  Lord  Chancellor,  pining  in 
the.petiury  jof  a  country  curacy^or  dragging  an  empty  bag  through 
Weatminster  Hall,  sighs  for  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  back-par- 
lour behind  the  parental  shop,  and  curses  the  day  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  barren  honours  of  professional  life.  The  varieties  of  absurdity 
iwhich  are  falsely  attributed  to  parental  fondness,  but  which  arise  from 
this  extenaion  of  identity,  are  almost  innumerable.  Selfishness  assumes 
flQ  many  diaguisea,  and  mimics  so  many  virtues,  that  the  most  penetrating 
moraliBt  is  liable  Ho  frequent  mistake.  Another  instance  of  error  respect- 
ing the  possessive  pronoun  exists  in  the.  weakness  of  domestic  servanta, 
who  derive  a  gvatificatioii  from  the  wealth  and  ostentation  of. their  mas- 
ters, and  who<  talk  of  our  people,  our  carriage,  our  races,  &c.  as  if  all 
these  things  were  their  own.  In  this  they  are  by  no  means  singnlar ; 
the  honest  John  Bulls  of  all  classes  take  a  similar  pride  in  the  luxury 
and  extravagance  of  their  rulers ;  in  the  victorious  pursuit  of  unneceaf 
sary  and  unjust  wars ;  in  the  grandeur  of  the  East  India  Company ;  nay» 
in  the  immensity  of  the  National  Debt  itself.  A  still  more  grievous  and 
intolerable  mistake  is  that  which  confounds  duties  and  dependencies 
with  rights  and  privileges,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  equivocal 
particle.  I'hus  a  member  of  Parliament  talks  of."  my  seat,'*  and  **  my 
constituents**'  and  a  peer  of  '*  my  boroughs,''  with  an  jnteasity  of  poa- 
sessive signifieation  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  relation  which  the 
.  language  ought  to  imply.  So  hkewise  all  aristocrats  speak  of  their 
oQuntry,  brewers  of  their  publicans, '  and  official  personages  of  their 
.place&;.8nd  so  diplomatists  use  the  phrase  of  *Vthe  King  my  master,*' 
aa  denoting  something  personal  and  incorporated  with  themselves^  or  fit 
least,  aa  existing  solely  lor  their  advantage  and  gratification. 

Our  aeusationa  indeed  are  peraonal^so  is  our  time;  next  to  these, 
thei;e  is  nothing  more  strictly  personal  than  liberty,  which  is  but 
the  power  of  employing  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  of  seeking  plea- 
aunible  sensations  in  the  direction  which  promises  tbem  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  slave  having  no  property  in  liis  own  per- 
aon,  he  has  nothing  that  h^  can  call  his  own  but  his  sorrows.     All 
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unnecessar J .  reatrainU' imposed  on  the  ipdividixal  -  by  society,  are  so 
many  direct  attacks  on  the  plenitude  of  his  existence.  Liberty^  «ays 
Montesquieu,  is  life ;  and  tyranny  is  just  so  much  worse  than  mur- 
der, as  in  depriving  the  victim  of  his  functions^  it  does  not  take 
from  him  the  liability  to  sufier.  Here,  however,  the  instinct  of  posses- 
sion is  wholly  at  fault.  The  majority  of  mankind  are  very  little  inte- 
rested in  the  preservation  of  what  is  so  large  a  portion  of  themselves, 
but  are  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  most  paltry  considerations.  Liberty, 
my  dear  and  most  thinking  fellow-countrymen,  is  not  only  the  power 
of  disposing  of  our  aptions,  but  the  control  over  labour  realized  and 
fructined.  Liberty  is  money.  In  all  attacks  on  the  subject,  his  strong- 
box is  the  immediate  object  of  pursuit.  Uncontrollable  and  impatient 
as  is  the  lust  of  rule,  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  tyrannize  over 
his  species,  if  the  substantial  fruits  of  despotism  were  not  at  hand  to  re- 
ward him  for  the  labour. .  With  all  hb  avarice  and  cunning,  thereforci . 
no  one  makes  a  worse  bargain  than  the  paltry  scoundrel  who  sells  his 
country  for  gold.  It  is  like  seeking  a  quick  circulation  of  capital  by 
selling  under  prime  cost ;  and  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  k  downright 
fault.  If  I  were  a  popular  candidate  at  an  election,  I  would  have  no 
other  banner  or  watch-word,  than  the  simple  appeal  of  **  Look  to  your 
pocketsl" 

If  mankind  attach  too  little  personality  to  their  liberties,  the  aan^ 
cannot  be  said  of  their  opinions,  in  which  they  place  the  whole  weight 
of  their  amour  propre.  The  coolest  arguers  are  disposed  to  defend  their 
notions  with  more  acrimony  than  a  mere  zeal  for  truth  should  properly 
inspire ;  and,  in  ffeneral,  the  harder  tlie  disputant  is  pressed,  the  more 
he  defends  himsdf  with  a.  desperate  and  determined  obstinacy.  This 
practice,  though  tolerably  irrational,  is  not  so  tmnatural.  An  idea  is 
an  idea ;  and  whether  it  be  derived  from  sensation,  reflection,  or  mere 
hearsay,  it  occupies  the  same  space  in  the  imagination..  It  requires  a 
long  experience  to  detect  the  difference  in  the  force  of  evidence ;  and 
as  most  persons  are  rather  satisfied,  than  otherwise,  with  their  own  in- 
tellectual faculties,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  they  should  resent  a  denial 
of  consequences  as  a  sort  of  personal  affront.  In  this,  however,  there 
is  a  very,  gross  confusion  of  identity.  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
jcases  out  of  every  thousand,  in  which  we  are  fighting  for  what  we  take 
to  be  our  own  opinions,  we  have  really  no  opini9n  at  all  on  the  subject, 
but  are  merely  repeating  the  opinions  of  otherst.  ..The  larger  part  of 
our  self-styled  opinions  are  but  unexamined  propositions,  derived  from 
the  world ;  the.  common  property  of  our  age  and  country,  of  our  parents 
and  instructors,  or^  most  likely,  of  that  venerable  lady,  our  old  nurse* 
Ask  your  friend  the  Curate,  by  what  process  of  ratiocination  he  dis- 
covered the  Innate  decency  of  a  bishop's  wig,  or  the  piety  of  being  stu- 
pid on  a  Sunday  ?  It  is  a  hundred  to .  one  that  he  can  give  no  better 
reason  for  his  conviction  than  authority.  Ask  the  Equity  Lawyer  why  he 
believes  in  the  perfection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  most  assuredly 
he  will  not  produce  you  a  chain  of  inductive  reasoning.  Old  Admixid 
Benbow  might  defend  his  creed  that  one  Englishman  can  beat  four 
Frenchmen  by  an  appeal  to  the  victorious  career  of  his  professional 
life  ;  but,  if  he  is  honest,  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  a  week  in 
the  service  before  his  £uth  in  the  dogma  was  irrevocably  fixed.  Of 
the  great  mass  of  Europeans,  who  believe  that  the  world  is  spherical, 
that  it  turns  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolves  annually  round  the  sun,  bow 
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few  can  give  a  good  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  dietn.  Of  the  thou* 
sands  who  believe  in  the  infallibrltty  of  Kean,  how  few  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding any  part  he  acts,  except  it  be  that  of  Harlequin.  Now 
that  such  people  should  mistake  their  opinons  for  part  and  parcel  of 
themselves,  and  be  impertinently  rude  to  whoever  presumes  to  difier 
but  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  standard  of  their  convictions,"  is  emi- 
nently absurd ;  that  they  should  revile,  calunmiate,  and  persecute, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  the  matter,  is  wholly  inexcusable. 

How  far  a  man's  clothes  are  or  are  not  a  part  of  himself,  is  more 
than  I  would  take  on  myself  to  decide,  without  farther  inquiry ;  though 
I  lean  altogether  to  the  affirmative.  The  inhabitants  of  the  South-sea 
Islands  were  astonished  and  alarmed  when  they  first  saw  the  Europeans 
strip.  Yet  they  would  have  been  much  more  so,  could  they  have  en- 
tered into  the  notions  prevalent  in  the  civilized  world  on  the  subject  of 
a  wardrobe;  could  they  have  understood  how  much  virtue  lies  inherent 
in  a  superfine  broad  cloth,  how  much  respectability  in  a  gilt  button, 
how  much  sense  in  the  tie  of  a  ciravat,  how  much  amiability  in  the  cut 
of  a  sleeve,  how  much  merit  of  every  sort  in  a  Stultz  and  a  Hoby. 
There  are  who  pretend,  and  that  with  some  plausibility,  that  these 
things  are  but  typical ;  that  taste  in  dress  is  but  the  outward  and  vi- 
sible sign  of  the  frequentation  of  good  company ;  and  that  propriety  of 
exterior  is  but  evidence  of  a  general  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Yet  if  this  were  really  the  case,  if  there  were  nothing  intrinsic  in  the 
relation  of  the  clothes  to  the  wearer,  how  could  a  good  coat  at  once 
render  a  pickpocket  respectable ;  or  a  clean  shirt  pass  current,  as  it 
does,  with  police  magistrates  for  a  clean  conscience.  In  England,  a 
handsome  toggery  is  a  better  defensive  armour,  than  "  helm  and  hau- 
berk's twisted  mail."  While  the  seams  are  perfect,  and  the  elbows  do 
not  appear  through  the  cloth,  the  law  cannot  penetrate  it.  A  gentle- 
man, (that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  can  pay  his  tailors  bill,)  is  above  sus- 
picion ;  and  benefit  of  clergy  is  nothing  to  the  privilege  and  virtue  of 
a  handsome  exterior.  That  the  skin  is  nearer  than  the  shirt,  is  a 
most  false  and  mistaken  idea.  The  smoothest  skin  in  Christendom 
would  not  weigh  with  a  jury  like  a  cambric  ruffle ;  and  moreover, 
there  is  not  a  poor  devil  in  town  striving  to  keep  up  appearances  in 
spite  of  fortune,  who  would  not  far  rather  tear  his  fiesh  than  his  un- 
mentionables ;  which  can  only  arise  from  their  being  so  much  more  im- 
portant a  part  of  himself.  But  if  a  man's  clothes  enter  into  his  perso- 
nality, with  the  women  they  arc  all  in  all.  In  mere  point  of  mensuration, 
a  woman's  head  bears  no  notable  proportion  to  her  hat ;  her  arms  are 
nothing  to  her  sleeves,  her  body  to  her  furbelows,  or  her  natural  contour 
to  the  more  exuberant  outline  of  her  multifarious  padding.  What,  in 
one  word,  is  the  most  gigantic  woman  to  the  boundless  dimensions  of 
her  complicated  attire  ?  Two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chafif;  a 
needle  in  a  pottle  of  hay,  or  one  honest  man  in  a  corporation  or  a  joint- 
stock  company.  The  clothes,  the  clothes  are  the  substantive ;  and 
the  woman  who  wears  them  at  best  a  mere  adjunct  appended  to  help 
the  sense,  and  more  commonly  an  idle  expletive  that  detracts  from  the 
signification  rather  than  adds  to  its  weight  and  dignity.  There  are 
few  bridegrooms  in  the  present  day  who,  on  their  first  tite^a-tite  with 
the  milliner's  lay  figures  they  marry,  would  not  be  tempted  to  betray 
their  astonishment  and  disappointment,  by  the  somewhat  impolite  ex- 
clamation of  'Ms  that  all !" 
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As  to  tides  and  dignities  I  should  be  ashaiined  to  say  a  word.  Every 
body  knows  that  they  are  not  only  integral  parts  of  the  person,  but  its 
most  distinctive  attribntes.  When  Earl  Grey  said  he  would  stand  or  fall 
by  his  order,  it  was  as  if  he  had  said,  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  himself. 
Take  a  noble  lord,  and,  if  the  process  be  possible,  abstract  him  men- 
tally from  his  titles  and  privileges,  and  offer  the  two  lots  separately  for 
sale  in  the  market,  who  would  not  buy  the  latter  if  they  could  ?  who 
would,  in  most  cases,  even  bid  for  the  first  ?  It  is  the  title  that  is 
asked  everywhere  to  dinner ;  it  is  the  title  receives  all  the  bows 
and  prostrations,  that  gets  the  nomination  to  so  many  places,  that 
commands  the  regiments  and  ships- of-war,  and  "  robs  the  Exchequer 
with  unwashed  hands."  The  man  who  owns  it,  may  be  what  he  can, 
an  honest  man,  or  a  scoundrel,  a  mushroom  or  an  Howard,  a  scholar 
or  a  brute,  a  wit- or  a  blockhead,  cest  Sgal,  Proud,  haughty^  high- 
daring,  free  England,  is  not  this  true  to  the  letter? 

By  diis  time  k  is  hoped  that  the  reader  begins  to  feel  the  value  of 
a  little  metaphysics,  and  no  longer  suspects  me  of  a  mawcaise  plcManr 
terie  in  introducing  them  into  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  By  this 
time  it  is  hoped  that  he  begins  to  suspect  the  advantage  of  understand-' 
ing  the  value  of  words,  even  the  most  frequently  in  his  mouth ;  of  not 
mistaking  accidents  for  essentials,  and  contingents  for  inseparables; 
and  of  correcting  his  logic  by  the  world,  and  adjusting  his  expe- 
rience by  his  logic.  M. 
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There  's  a  queen  from  the  grave  upon  Portugal's  throne. 

And  the  courtiers  are  kneeling  by. 
But  she  sits  not  there  in  her  p^reatness  alone. 

He  who  loved  her  when  livmg  is  nigh ; 
He  who  cherished  her  dead  in  his  memory's  core 

Has  torn  her  away  from  Corruption's  embrace. 
The  lord  of  her  bosom,  who  lives  to  deplore 
The  wreck  of  the  love  that  earth  cannot  restore. 

Has  bade  her  ascend  to  her  place. 

Santa  Clara  is  silent,  its  long  aisles  are  still 

As  the  notes  of  a  perish'd  song, 
Scarce  a  breathing  is  heard  or  a  whispering 

In  the  noble  attendant  throng; 
There  she  sits  by  her  lord  in  the  ruin  of  death— 

Those  are  darK  hollows  now  that  bright  orbs  did  once  fill, 
'TIS  a  dank  skull  now,  where  the  rose's  wreath 
Once  twined  round  the  fr^her  brow  beneath. 

O'er  the  cheek  that  was  fresher  still. 

The  purple  laid  dose  to  her  mouldering  frame. 

Each  shrunk  bony  lineament  shows. 
While  the  fleshless  hand  bent  with  an  idle  aim 

In  its  grasp  would  the  sceptre  enclose. 


*  The  coronation  of  tbe  body  of  the  murdered  Inez  de  Gantro,  after  it  had  been 
six  yean  interred,  took  place  in  the  church  of  Santa  Clara,  at  Coimbra,  in  presence 
of  her  hiuband  Don  Pedro^  her  two  iods,  and  the  whole  Court,  after  which  it  was 
re-interred  in  the  church  of  Alooba^a,  and  a  splendid  monument  erected  orer  it. 
Mr.  Alaric  Watts  Uitely  revived  the  tale,  as  a  preface  to  <<  Don  Pedro's  Rerenge,*' 
in  the  Literary  Souvenir. 
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Oh>awful  for  all  18  tbe  g^uurtly 

Where  it  aits  in  its  state,  that  unearthly  thing — 
A  festering  decay  in  the  noonday  light. 
All  left  ofthe  beauty  that  was  onc^  so  bright. 

The  dust  so  beloved  by  a  king ! 

And  calm  stands  the  crown  on  that  motionless  brow— 

lliat  brow  once  so  dazzling  fair^ 
While  the  rot  of  the  chamel  is  busy  now 

Where  the  chambers  of  reason  were ; 
Thouffh  a  relic  of  ashes,  that  sainted  one, 

Pedro  loves  her  still,  as  when  beaaty  died 
O'er  expre^on's  power  a  more  magic  tone. 
For  thoufi^  lingering  years  of  his  sorrow  have  flown. 

He  can  think  of  no  bride  but  the  dead. 

In  their  homage  bend  low  the  courtiers  there ; 

Her  sons  kin  the  skeleton  hand-*- 
The  all  that  remains  of  the  hand  so  fair 

Of  their  mother  the  pride  of  that  land. 
O  Death,  is  it  thus  thou  dost  change  what  wepriae. 

The  things  we  so  love  and  delignt  in  below  r 
Is  the  beauty  so  frail  we  jdolatrize, 
Thiit  it  is  but  a  lure  in  an  angel's  disguise 

To  lead  ua  more  suvely  to  woe  ^ 

By  his  grave-queen,  and  crown'd,  on  his  golden  throne 

In  silence  I)on  Pedro  sits. 
But  thought  is  not  silent,  time  buried  and  gone 

With  its  scenes  o'er  his  memory  flits : 
Of  Inea  he  thinks,  what  she  was,  what  she  is* 

In  the  arms  of  the  worm,  and  so  dear  to  his  heart  1 
Then  he  looks  on  her  ffaunt  withered  frame  till  his  eyes 
Are  suffused  from  his  DOsom*s  agonies. 

And  the  weight  on  his  crushing  lieart. 

"  In  death,  as  in  life,  thou  shalt  reign  with  me. 

Oh,  Inez,  my  martyred  love ! 
Thy  cause  I  avenge,  and  my  subjects  see 

How  niy  faith  to  thy  dust  I  prove ; 
A  glorious  tomb  I  will  over  thee  raise. 

Once  gentlest,  and  fondest,  and  truest,  and  beet. 
And  the  lay  of  the  minstrel  shall  sound  in  thy  praise — 
Thou  shalt  live  in  the  history  of  far  distant  days 

The  injured,  the  pitied,  the  blest ! 

*'  Go*  liegemen,  a  sepulchre  make  for  your  queen. 

Of  marble,  and  pearl,  and  gold. 
Old  Alcobaca's  high  wdls  between—- 

Our  roval  command  is  told !"         ^ 
Mournful  and  slow  in  their  jewell'd  array. 

The  eourtitts  pass  firom  the  royal  room. 
And  Uie  king  in  a  grief  that  no  time  can  allay. 
The  companion  of  death,  lingers  out  tiie  sad  day 

On  his  throne  with  his  queen  from  the  tomb ! 
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THE  WB8T  INDIA   INT  BREST.* 

In  proceediBg  widi^e  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  West  India 
interest,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  distinctly  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term.    If  hy  that  interest  is  meant  all  the  parties  who  palm  themselves  upon 
it,  and  wish  the  world  to  helieve  that  they  are  essential  to  its  existence,  tnen 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  embarrassments  surroimd  it  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overcome ;  but  if  the  question  be  considered  upon  its  true  ground^ 
and  the  real  interest  of  these  Colonies  regarded,  without  reference  to  extra- 
neous objects,  the  subject  will  be  materially  simplified.    In  pursuing  this 
course,  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  a  short  review  of  past  circttmstanoes,  and 
particularly  to  refer  to  the  arguments  used  five  or  six  years  nnce,  wlien  the  al- 
terations in  the  duties  on  sugar,  and  negro-emandpatioh,  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Legi^ture.    The  individuals  connected  with  the 
East'  India  interest  at  that  time  contended,  that  by  admitting  their  sngpars,  a 
vast  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  trade  of  that  country  and  England,  by 
enabling  the  natives  to  take  in  exchange  our  manufactures,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain  sugar  at 
2d.  instead  of  4d.  per  lb.    The  West  Indians,  on  the  other  lumd,  contended 
that  such  an  alteration  would  be  the  ruin  of  thdr  Colonies,  as  they  and  their 
slave  population  could  not  Aiinish  sugar  upon  such  cheap  terms,  notwith- 
standing tiieir  proximity,  as  the  East  India  cultivators.    Inis  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  West  Indians,  that  the  free-labourers  of  the  East  can  produce 
sugar  cheaper  than  the  slave  population  of  the  Islands,  must  tend  to  remove 
doubts  upon  that  branch  of  the  subject  of  negro  amelioration  that  the  pub- 
lic, as  purchasers,  are  interested  in.    The  voyage  to  and  from  India  is  double 
the  voyage  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  of  itself  a  tolerable  advantage ;  but 
still  the  West  Indians  cannot  bear  up  against  East  India  competition,  which 
fact  is  of  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  unsoundness  of  their  system.    They 
cannot  contend  with  the  sugar-growers  of  the  East,  because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  estates  in  the  Islands  are  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  are  obliged, 
from  drcumstances,  to  submit  to  the  most  grinding  terms  to  enable  thfm  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation  of  those  estates ;  for  they  neither  possess  the  capi- 
tal nor  skill  to  do  it  themselves.    At  the  time  we  are  aHading  to,  it  was  ae- 
dared  that  an  'alteration  in  the  sugar  duties  would  ruin  the  West  India 
interest ;  and  that  interest  is  now  equally  claiming  the  nublic  attention  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  depression  that  it  is  labourmg  under,  in  consequence^ 
as  it  unhedtatingly  declares,  of  the  continual  tampering  with  the  colonial 
system  by  the  Ministers.    Our  present  object  shall  -be  to  inquire  whether  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Islands  does  not  rather  originate  in  circomstanoes 
jOver  wnidi  the  Ministers  have  no  control,  and  which  must  inevitably  lead  to 
depression,  than  in  any  official  tampering  with  the  colonial  system.    We  be- 
Heve  that  the  interest  tnder  our  notice  is  considerably  embarrassed,  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  thence  that  a  single  pound  less  of  sugar  or  coffee  is 
grown  in  the  West  Indies,  or  that  those  utides  cannot  be  cultivated  tiiere 
so  as  to  produce  a  fair  profit  to  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  free  from  those 
inordinate  expenses  that  are  now  deemed  part  and  parcel  of  West  India 
transactions,  and  which,  in  fact,  are  essential  to  individuals  purchasing  es- 
tates in  the  Idands  without  the  means  of  paying  for  them.    To  understand 
this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  colonies,  the 
situation  of  a.  great  proportion  of  persons  who  possess  estates  in  them,  and 
the  mode  by  which  they  have  become  possessors.    An  individual,  probably 
without  anv  property,  bargains  for  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  for  instance,  for 
which  he  supulates  to  pay  50,  60,  or  even  100,000/.  in  seven  or  ten  years,  by 
instalments.    The  arrangement  being  completed,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  the  cultivation  of  his  purchase,  pay  the  instalments,  &c.  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  put  himself  and  his  estate  into  the  hands  of 
a  merchant  resident  in  this  country,  who  engages  to  advance  money  to  a 
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certain  extent,  and  in  ratonu  he  stipukteB  that  he  shall  Jttave  the  produce  of 
the  said  estate  for  sale,  the  furnishing  of  supplies^  the  carriage  of  all  articles 
connected  with  the  estate  in  his  own  vessels,  and  various  other  stipulations. 
The  commission,  with  other  advantages  that  attach  to  the  London  merchants 
together  with  the  interest  of  money  on  his  purchase,  amounting  in  all,  pro- 
bably, to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  capital  advanced  to  him,  come  <mt  of 
the  pocket  of  the  planter.    Besides  this  chaise,  he  has  to  pay  an  attorney  a 

Eir  centage  for  managing  his  estate  in  Jamaica,  for  he,  forsooth,  lives  in  £ng- 
nd ;  to  enable  him  to  do  which,  as  he  has  become  a  great  West  India  pro- 
prietor, he  must  be  allowed  a  certain  sum  out  of  his  estate,  sav  1500/.  or 
2000/.  a-year,  although  it  probably  is  not  pft}^g  ^  single  shilling  beyond  the 
enormous  expenses  that  it  is  saddled  with.    Thus  he  proceeds,  not  calculat- 
ing upon  the  produce  of  his  estate,  but  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  purchase,' 
not  a  pound  of  which  probably  has  been  accomplished  with  his  own  money. ' 
The  improvident  purchaser  thus  mortgages  his  property,  or   rather  that 
which  he  calls  his  property,  to  bear  six  per  cent.  Jamaica  interest  to  the  very 
letter,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  five  or  six  per  cent,  commission  to  pay  to 
the  London  merchant,  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  to  the  attorney  in  Jamaica^ 
and  the  same  sum  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  self-styled 
owner  here  in  London.     If  prices  should  be  high,  these  extravagant  charges 
may  be  met ;  but  the  moment  a  decline  in  the  value  of  produce  takes  place, 
then  the  fearful  result  to  the  purchaser  is  apparent.     Besides  these  immode- 
rate disadvantages  that  the  planter  labours  under  who  is  thus  situated  with- 
out capital,  his  mortgagee  m  London  is  a  ship-owner,  and  must  have  full 
freights  from  his  own  consignments.    To  make  profit,  he  must  ship  the  her- 
rings, negro-clothing,  salt,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  for  the  estate  that 
he  has  lent  his  money  upon,  from  London  instead  of  from  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, Dundee,  or  any  other  port  direct.    The  mortgagee  is  probably  a  large 
holder  of  dock-shares,  and  of  course  is  an  advocate  for  high  dock-rates  rather 
than  low  ones.      He  is  an  underwriter,  and  very  natursuly  prefers  high  pre* 
miums  to  low  ones.     As  regards  premiums,  there  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  London  mercantile  houses,  acting  as  ageuta 
to  West  India  planters,  ding  to  war  profits.     When  the  premium  of  in- 
9urance  was  eight  guineas,  which  was  the  rate  before  the  peace,  ten  shil- 
lings per  cent,  commission  was  paid  on  the  insurance  to  the  merchant  in 
London.    Since  the  peace,  the  rate  of  insurance  has  fallen  to  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  and  yet  upon  this  comparatively  trifling  premium  the  half  per  cent, 
comnussion  to  tne  London  merchant  is  still  cnarged,  and  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  forms  half  the  amount  of  the  premium.    That  which  was  a  small 
commission  upon  eight  guineas,  becomes  exorbitant  upon  twenty  shilline^^ 
but  it  is  still  retained.     We  merely  notice  this  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  disiniSi- 
nation  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  the  West  India  interest,  to  give  up. 
an  iota  of  their  profits.    Under  such  circumstances  it  behoves  the  public 
calmly  to  look  at  their  own  benefit  that  has  been  so  long  neglected,  and  the. 
teaX  Mnefit  of  the  Islands.    When  the  evil  hour  arrives,  and  sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  and -coffee,  fall  so  as  not  to  leave  a  pound  to  payihe  etceteras  that  a 
West  India  proprietor  without  capital  must  provide  for,  the  improvident 
purchaser  and  tne  relentless  mortgagee  have  the  boldness  to  come  forward 
and  say,  that  unless  the  Government  of  the  country  will  persist  in  preserv- 
ing this  monstrous  system  of  extortion,  the  Colonies  must  inevitably  be 
ruined.    To  enter  into  the  variety  of  details  tbat  the  efforts  of  the  West 
Indians  indude,  and  whicJi  they  have  been  anxiously  struggling  for,  ever 
since  the  exdtement  of  the  war  was  over,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
that  we  can  assign  to  this  artide ;  but  we  may  confidently,  we  think,  appeal 
to  the  most  casual  observer  of  the  question  as  to  the  anxiety  of  this  interest 
to  enhance  the  price  of  its  produce  upon  the  public.    That  it  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days  for  the  success  of  sudi  an  effort,  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  have 
made  it.    They  have  been  perse veriug  to  the  last,  and  are  now  loudly  de-r 
daiming  against  every  legislative  measure  that  has  been  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  the  Colonies,  and  are  as  apparently  blin^  to  the  real  circumstances 
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that  have  mainly  eontributed  to  produce  the  present  distress  as  if  they  wave 
not  in  existence.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  ruin  of  the  West  India  in- 
terest, as  if  the  Islands^  with  all  their  varied  relations,  consisted  in  an  im- 
provident purchaser,  without  capital,  of  an  estate,  and  a  London  merchant, 
who  has  grown  rich  out  of  a  system  of  pawnbroking.  lliat  the  one  finds 
himself  without  means,  and  the  other  deprived  of  the  .enormous  profits  that 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  his  connexion  with  the  Islands,  is 
not  surprising,  when  circumstances  alter,  and  every  artificial  system  is 
shaken  to  its  centre.  That  the  men-of-straw  purchasers  are  and  will  be 
ruined,  that  is,  in  a  worse  plight  than  when  they  commenced  their  improvi- 
dent career,  inasmuch  as  tnev  have  made  debts  instead  of  money,  we  readily « 
admit;  that  their  agents  in  England  aro  shorn  of  their  profits  is  also  evident ; 
but  we  deny  that  the  Colonies  will  be  ruined ;  and  to  prove  this,  let  the 
sketch  be  finished.  The  estate  of  the  individual  who  has  purchased  upon 
borrowed  capital  is  brought  to  the  hammer  and  sold,  when  money  can  no 
longer  be  raised  up%n  it,  and  it  will  not  meet  the  current  expenses  that  of 
necessity,  under  such  circumstances,  come  against  it.  Instead  of  realising 
60,  QOy  or  100,000/.  according  to  its  size,  and  the  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  it  produces  probably  25,  30,  or  50,000/. ;  and  instead  of  be- 
in^  bought  by  a  man  living  in  England,  who  is  perhaps  not  worth  a  shillings 
it  IS  bought  by  a  resident  in  Jamaica,  who,  in  the  first  place,  pays  for  it  with 
his  own  money,  and  in  the  next  place,  farms  it  himself.  The  man-of-8traw 
must  live  in  England  in  an  expensive  style ;  the  man  of  capital  lives  in  Ja- 
maica respectably,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  station,  but  no  waste- 
ful expenditure  marks  his  progress  in  society.  He  is  not  in  the  situation  of 
a  wellrknewn  character  in  this  town,  who  upon  being  remonstrated  with  by 
his  friends  for  the  number  of  his  speculations,  many  of  which  turned  out  very 
inauspiciously,  answered  them  by  declaring,  *'  I  must  have  an  income  of  3000/. 
a-year,  I  must  keep  a  carriage  ior  my  wife,  I  must  give  dinners,  I  must  keep 
a  ffood  house  and  estabhshment."  He  went  on,  however,  until  he  was  relieved 
of  these  necessities;  and  so  it  is  with  the  West  India  proprietor  who  purchases 
an  estate  with  borrowed  money,  and  who  fancies  that  he  has  notlung  more 
to  do  in  the  matter  himself  than  to  get  a  good  hou^  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  all  its  concomitants.  To  enable  him  to  keep  up  this  mode  of 
living,  he  must  have  a  certain  annual  sum, — and  so  he  may,  as  long  as  he.  can 
raise  the  needful  upon  his  purobase ;  but  when  the  process  of  borrowing  has 
failed,  he  b  quite  astonished  that  he  can  go  on  no  longer^  iiad  attributes  his 
misfortune  to  any  cause  rather  than  the  right  one.  With  him  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  are  only  to  blame — they  have  produced  his  ruin. 
High  interest  for  money  borrow^a,  commission  to  London  agents,  the  same 
to  a  Jamaica  attorney,  heavy  dock  dues,  freights,  and  premiums,  together 
with  a  large  annual  expenditure  for  himself,  all  coming  out  of  the  estate, 
have  no  connexion  with  his  embarrassments,  according  to  his  view  of  the 
matter.  The  resident  in  Jamaica,  by  paying  for  his  estate  when  he  buys  it, 
is  an  independent  man,  apd  has  favours  to  ask  of  no  one ;  and  instead  of 
being  ground  down  by  a  mortgagee  in  England,  he  can  have  his  business 
done  at  half  the  expense  that  the  mortgager  of  an  estate  is  liable  to.  In- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  ship  his.sugars  at  the  highest  rate  of  freight,  he 
IS  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  bargain  be  can  with  ships,  the  captains  of  which 
are  looking  out  for  freight.  Instead  of  sending  his  negro  supplies  from  Lon- 
don, he  can  send  them  direct  from  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  Dundee ;  and  in- 
stead of  paying  a  manager  for  superintending  his  estate  in.  Jamaica,  he  ma- 
nages it  nimscuf  ,  thereby  saving  the  commission  paid  to  the  manager,  and  the 
expense  of  living  in  London,  besides  the  estate  gaining  the  advantage  of  the 
master's  eye  in  its  superintendence  rather  than  that  of  an.  attorney.  The 
produce  of  his  estate  he  can  dispose  of  to  whom  he  chooses :  he  is  under  no 
restrictions  to  send  to  a  mercnant  here;  but  England  being  his  best  and 
regular  market,  it  in  all  likelihood  finds  its  way  to  this  country :  but  if  the 
planter  perceives  that  he  can  sell  his  sugar  in  the  Island,  to  those  who  aro 
inclined  to  buy  upon  8pe<»alatic»i«  he  can  do.  the  buaijiess  of  the  merchant  as 
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well  as  Hie  farmer,  and  dispose  of  his  produce -at  home.  If  it  come  to  Eng- 
hnd,  he  can  bar^n  for  his  premiums  of  insurance  to  be  eflPected  upon  the 
lowest  terms,  and  the  vessel  having  his  produce  on  board,  in  addition  to 
other  tfdvantages  we  have  enumerated  as  attaching  to  a  planter  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  a  London  agent,  can  enter  the  docks  that  charge  the  lightest  rate 
of  dues.  No  self-interesi  interferes  with  him ;  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  make 
the  best  bai'gain  the  times  wHl  allow  him  in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  every 
particular  connected  with  these  transactions  and  the  general  management  of 
his  property.  We  have  here  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  difference 
between  a  mere  adventurer  who  purchases  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
real  proprietor  of  which  is  a  London  merchant^  and  the  hond-^fide  planter^ 
who  Duys  one  with  his  own  money,  and  manages  it  with  his  own  practical 
judgment  aiid  activity,  free  from  enthralment ;  and  can  any  one  be  prepared 
to  say^  after  this  statement,  which  is  by  no  means  overcharged,  as  every  un- 
biassed person  thoroughly  understanding  the  state  of  the  Colonies  will  admit, 
that  the  West  India  interest  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rtiined  one,  because  these 
exorescenceS  upon  it^  in  the  shape  of  London  merchants  and  speculating  purr 
chasers,  are  not  prospering  as  they  did  under  the  artificial  advantages  of 
war?  Because  an  estate  will  not  bear  extortionate  demands  that  are  wrung 
from  an'  individual  who  nominally  possesses  it,  without  money  and  without 
judgmenit,  does  it  follow  that  the  same  estate  wHl  not  do  well  under  different 
management,  fVeed  from  such  demands,  afid' under  th'6  superintending  eye 
of  an  owner,  himself  a  pra^cal  man,  who  deems  it  more  to  his  advant^e  to 
Hve  at  his  pen  in  Jamaica,  and  overlook  his  property,  than  in  a  mansion  at 
tiie  west  end  of  London,  and  lounge  in  Regent-street  ?  We  never  shrink 
from  the  declaration  that  the  national  relations  are  fast  finding  their  level ; 
and  this  state  of  things  we  sincerely  brieve  will  be  for  the  ultmiate  advan- 
tage of  all  classes  of  society.  The  West  India  planter  must  p^t  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  as  wMl  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  he  is  to  be  a  planter,  he 
must  be  so  in  good  C^amest,  and  not  expect  to  thrive  by  borrowing  money  of 
London  merchants^  and  time  of  a  Jamaica  attorney.  If  a  person  has  not 
money^  he  has  no  right  to  think  of  becoming  a  West  India  planter;  if  he 
has  money,  and  lays  it  out  in  colonial  property^  either  himself  or  some  of 
his  family  ought  to  determine  upon  making  that  property  available  by  af- 
Ibrding  it  active  superintendence.  These  are  not  days  for  h^  measures  : 
money  is  not  now  to  be  made  by  wishing  fot  it.  It  is  by  toil,  industry,  and 
Mtivity,  that,  in  the  present  day,  a  competence  is  to  be  obtained ;  and  this 
iatbevery  cii^cumMflnee  that  goes  against  the  grain  with  monopolists  and 
peraent  wko>  during  the  war,  were  bilking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  preference 
that  was  gnmted  to  them.  If  men  without  a  shilling  could  purchase  West 
India  estates,  and  make  profits  out  of  them  during  the  war,  notwithstanding 
the  various  drawbacks  Hiey  were  subjected  to,  they  cannot  do  so  now,  and  it 
k  for  the  public  good  that  they  should  not.  An  independent  and  active  man 
•f  boaiiBitin  as  a  planter,  a  real  bond^Jide  West  India  proprietor,  is  enabled 
now  to  get  haadsme  pfofits  but  of  his  estate,  notwithstanding  all  the  croak- 
ing that  wehear.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  ordinary  run  of  estates ; 
for  there  are  bad  ones  in  the  Idands  that  can  scarcely  be  made  available 
under  any  circumstances,  as  there  is  bad  land  in  England,  ^e  speaJ^  of.  the 
general  state  of  the  Islands,  not  of  particular  instances. 

We  have  still  left  a  vatie^  of  topics  connected  with  the  important  subject 
at  the  head  of  this  article  untouched,  which  we  may  probably  on  some  future 
ooeasion  advert  to,  as  circumstances  arise  whi<^  will  have  a  tendency  to 
attract  the  public  attention  to  it,  as  undoubtedly  they  must,  and  that  too  at 
no  distant  period.  For  the  present  our  object  is  answered,  which  was  to 
disabuse  the  country  regarding  the  depression  that  is  said  to  exist  in  this 
leading  branch  oi  the  national  concerns,  by  laying  open  the  system  that  has 
mainly  contributed  to  cause  its  depression,  and  to  show  that,  however  mudi 
embarrassed,  interlopers  upon  it  may  be,  ^e  West  India  interest  is  not  in  a 
permanently  distressed  situation.  The  artificial  course  has  been  proceeded 
upon  as  fieur  aa  it  can  be  extended ;  but  the  sound  course  which  ^has  all  along 
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been  trodden  by  many  is  still  open,  and  it  is  qnly  in  that  a  favomrable  result 
can  be  found.  This  interest^  like  every  other^  will  have  its  days  of  casual 
prosperity  and  adversity ;  but  we  maintain  that  the  trunk  is  sound,  and  will 
contmue  so  unless  the  designs  of  self-interested  persons  obtain  a  degree  of 
attention  of  which  they  are  utterly  undeserving.  The  country  has  been  inun- 
dated with  publications  in  periodical,  as  well  as  other  works,  upon  the  hard- 
ships experienced  by  the  West  India  interest,  their  losses  and  ruin,  but  none 
of  them,  at  least  that  we  have  seen,  ever  venture  fairly  into  .the  subject,  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  claims  of  the  particular  parties  whose 
cause  they  advocate,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  investigation.  However  these 
writers  may  endeavour  to  mystify  the  question,  the  real  aim  of  those  they 
support  is  to  induce  Government  to  afford  them  such  protection  and  advantage, 
as  a  return  for  money  sunk,  or  as  a  redemption  of  a  pledge  formerly  given,  or 
whatever  else  it  maybe  termed  by  them,  as  will  compel  the  community,  whose 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  monopolists  is  always  as  a  feather  in  the  scale,  compared 
with  their  own,  to  buy  sugar  and  coffee  at  a  price  that  will  enable  a  pro- 
prietor of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  to  pay  about  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  his 
purchase  money,  before  he  can  put  a  shilling  profit  into  his  own  pocket. 

Certain  assertions  are  at  times  put  forth  with  so  much  confidence,  and  po- 
sitions, however  erroneous,  so  boldly  maintained,  that  they  have  been  often 
received  as  truisms ;  and  that  has  been  precisely  the  case  with  the  complaints 
of  certain  parties  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  who  have  endeavoured 
so  entirely  to  identify  themselves  with  these  Colonies,  as  to  make  the  country 
believe  that,  because  they  were  under  difficulties,  the  Islands  were  in  a  state 
of  ruin.  Because  their  day  of  meretricious  prosperity  is  gone  b^,  it  does  not 
foUow,  we  are  most  happy  to  say,  that  the  British,  possessions,  in  the  affairs 
of  which' they  have  been  long  concerned,  must  go  to  decay :  on  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  British  enterprise,  capital,  and 
industry  in  those  possessions,  as  well  as  for  deliberate  counsel  and  enlighten«- 
ed  measure  regarding  them ;  the  very  essence  of  which  is  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  that  have  reference  to  them  without  receiving 
a  bias  from  any  particular  quarter^  however  plausible  may  be  the  arguments 
that  issue  from  it.  The  national  circumstances  have  now  reached  that  point ' 
at  which  the  public  good  must  in  truth  and  reality  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  statesmen ;  no  side-wind  policy  will  avail.  The  condition  of  this  empire, 
and  the  state  of  the  world  generally,  has  thrown  her  upon  her  own  resources 
to  struggle  against  the  competition,  and,  in  some  instances,  misplaced  jea- 
lousy of  other  powers.  Artificial  systems  must  now  be  thrown  overboard^ 
Great  Britain  cannot  be  encumbered  with  them.  In  breaking  them  down, 
many  individual  hardships  may  accrue,  and  partial  injury' be  experienced. 
Many  parties  who  have  occupied  themselves  and  their  capital  in  pursuits 
whi6h,  from  their  long  continuance,  have  been  considered  as  permanent, 
may  be  inconvenienced  by  having  occasion  to  deviate  from  their  course ;  but 
this  circumstance  must  not  stand  in  the  wav  of  the  general  good^  Ministers, 
we  should  imagine,  are  prepared  for  all  tne  clamour  that  can  be  brought 
against  them  by  interested  parties,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  strong  con- 
fidence that  the  people  entertain  in  the  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  as  possessing  the  ability  to  devise,  the  integrity  to  recommend, 
and  the  firmness  of  purpose  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 
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LONDONIANA. 
LoeaUties  and  Characters* 

In  touching  upon  a  few  of  the  interesting  localities  of  the  metropolis^ 
we  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  those  which  other  pens  have  made  com* 
mon^  but  only  to  notice  auch'  as  maj  just  occur  to  oar  memory  in  a 
desultory  way.  They  are  rather  our  oxtm  localities  than  those  of  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  have  been  fixed  upon  our 
attention  by  personal  observation  during  a  residence  of  some  part  of 
Ufe  among  them.  In  youth,  for  example,  we  were  fond  of  tracing 
Johnson  and  Boswell  to  the  Mitre  Tavern,  still  in  existenee,  with  the 
Doctor's  head  in  plaster  ornamenting  the  cofiee-room.  This  place  has 
been  frequently  commented  upon  by  periodiciJ^riiers)  Imcthere  is  an- 
other which  hss  never,  that  we  recollect,  been  noticed :  it  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Mitre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

It  was  about  the  year  1805  that  we  were  first  ushered  into  the  dining- 
house  called  the  Cheshire-Cheeset  in  Wine«>office»eourt.  It  is  knowB 
that  Johnson  once  lodged  in.  this  court,  and  bought  an  enormous  cudgel 
while  there,  to  resist  a  threatened  attack  from  Macpherson,  the  author^ 
or  editor,  of  Ossian's  Poems»  At  the  time  we  first  knew  die  place  (for 
its  visitors  and  keepers  are  long  since  changed  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,)  many  came  there  who  remembered  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  spend- 
ing their  evenings  in  the  coffee«room :  old  half-pay  officers,  staid  trades- 
men of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  like,  formed  the  principal  portion 
of  the  company ;  though  now  bank-clerks  and  smirking  drapers  occupy 
their  seats,  and  they,  most  of  them,  have  passed  to  that  sojourn  whence 
traveller  returns  not*  Within  the  walls  of  this  humble  honse»  many 
men  of  considerable  note  in  their  day  ate,  drank,  and  conversed  in  plea-t 
iant  company  together,  relaxing  the  elastic  mind  from  its  forced  states 
of  seriousness  and  study,  mingling  ''Attic  taste  with  wine.''  It  iare-* 
ported  of  Milton,  that  he  used  to  give  up  a  day  occasionally  to  mirtb 
and  wine,  and  the  enjoyment  and  society  of  learned  friends,  and  then 
tetnm  with  new  zest  to  his  studies ;  and  many  men  of  talent  formerly 
thought  it  not  unwise  to  follow  his  example. 

Though  somewhat  low  in  the  scale  of  dinnet  precedence  in  ''these 
degenerate  days,'*  this  house  has  claims  to  be  venerated  by  posteri^ 
even  with  the  London  Tavern,  where  the  snubbed  and  carbunded  noses 
of  aldermen  imbibe  tha  colour  of  the  ruby  firem  old  Port  and  East  India 
particular ;  and  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  moistened  with  cold  punch, 
lights  up  faces  that  remain  "  everlasting  bonfires ;"  or  with  the  luxurious 
Long's,  haunt  of  dandy  puppyism  and  fashionable  heartlessness,  £umed 
for  Regent's  punch,  and  other  enervating  potations ;  or  Brunet's,  where 
dance  Robert  delights  the  foreign  visitants  to  the  British  metropolis^ 
humbly  reminding  them  of  Very  or  Beauvilliers,  omnipotent  in  cook- 
ery. Still  is  the  Cheshire  famed  for  steaks,  and  chops,  and  wine,  that 
hold  a  respectable  rank  in  the  bibacious  scale  among  the  sons  of  the  quill, 
who  issue  from  the  bullion-vaults  of  Threadneedkrstreet  at  the  hour  of 
five ;  or  the  student  of  smdl  means,  who  crosses  to  dine  from  the  din- 
gy squares  and  nooks  o£  the  Temple,  where  Law  sits  eternally  brooding 
on  her  throne  of  sophistry,  planning  vengeance  for  crime  and  entangle- 
ments for  the  unwary,  gulping  down  ancient  absurdities,  and  balancing 
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tiM  warm  blood  of  life»  her  usurped  property,  agaimt  ajerd  of  broad- 
doth  or  fortj-BhtUii^'-worth  of  man-millinery. 

Few  in  this  vast  city  know  the  alley  in  Fleet-street  which  leads  to  the 
4Miw-diistcd  floor  and  shiaioff  tables-;  .those  uUes  of  mahogany^  parted 
by  greeo-curtaiiiedeeats,  and  boyod  with  copper  rime  to  turn  the  edge 
of  the  kntfe  iwhieh  might  perohanoe  assail  them  during  a  warm  debate) 
John  Bott  having apfopeasity  to oommit  such snutilktioos  in  the '*  tor* 
rent,  tempest^  wild  whirlwind"  of  argument.  Thousands  ha;re  nearer 
seen  the  homely  dock  that  tieke  over  the  chinmey«  a«r  the  capadoos^ 
hospitable>-loolang  fire-place  under,  both  aa  they  stood  hdf  a  century  ago, 
whoi  fieetHrtwct  was.  the  emporium  of  literary  taknt,  asad  every  coffee- 
house was  distingiiished  by  some  character  of  note  who  was  regarded 
SIB  the  oraftle  of  theoompany* 

in  diose  times,  the.  sons  of  litomtare  were  a  more  jovid  race  than  at 
present,  and  felt,ffem  asimibvity  of  puisnits,  a.  more  kindly  affection 
(towards  each  other :  now,  they  are  a  scattersd  brood,  not  often  form* 
ing  a  society  o£  themasliresf  but  this  perhaps  contributes  to  their  free- 
dmofthottght.and.'aelion,  dwir  fonsier :  gKegariouaness  hamg  aided 
in  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  hmniliatioa*  •  Paieonage  was  then  in  vogue, 
and  thar  grea^  in  rank  wese  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  the  floek. 

The  dder  viakois  .of  the  house-  were  fond  ef  sitting  in.  pardculaaf 
opmswi,  dviqps  caneat  »eettain  hour^  and  were  as  well  knowa  to  other 
visitaataewthe'waiteie.'themaehres*  Gonrtmy  erer  made  way  for  the 
fixtmns  ef  thn  eUuB'  ttmei  4ad  he  who  had  knowingly  ooeupied  one  of 
thdr  fiiveunte 'aeati^  iflMsediatelf  resigned  it  on  thdr  entrance* 

Among  these  nras  dd  Colond  L-»->e,  in  person  abort  and  thtck*«et. 
Heaftqssaari fared  oopiowiiy  to  thejdly  gsd,  in  his  box  behind  the  door  ( 
he  was  ft|preat  smcrimr,  and  Hadnumbered  between  seventy  and  eighty 
jeuxBs  Early  in 'the  evening,  he  was  punetually  at  his  post ;  he  called 
for  his  pipe  and.his  *'  got  of  rack/'  accKirdJng  to  iiis  diornal  eustom ;  and 
surveying  ^st  the  persons  at  his  own. table,  and  then  those  in  otiier 
parts  of  <be  room,  he  eommonlysata  &v  minutes  in  sitenee,  as  if  wait* 
ing  the  stimulating  effect  el  the  tefaaosD*to  wind  up'hisoonveffsationai 
powers,  or  perhaps  he  was  bringing  out  defined  imagea  from  the  dim 
teminiscenom  which  floated  in  his  sensoriam*  If  &  stnmger  were  near, 
he  commonly  addressed  him  with  aH  anrdd  soldier's  freedom,  on  some 
lamiliar  tspie  wfaidi:]ittle  needed  the  formahties  of  a  aet  introdttction ; 
but  .soon  changed  the  subject,  and  esnunenoed  fighting  ^  his  battles  o'er 
agatn***  He  tatiBedmnob  ofMinden,and  the  oampaigns  of  175^and  1(9* 
He  boasted  of  having  caissied  die  eakmrs  of  the  ^Oth  regiment,  that 
bore  the  .fanmt  of  the  d^  there^  and  maidy  contributed  to  obtain  a 
**  glorious  viocery/'  as  Southey,  in  his  days  of  uneourtjiness,  called 
that  of  Blenheim*  But  though  thus  food  of  riiowing  **  how  field!  were 
won,"  he  was  eqnsUy  ddighted  with  recounting  his  ac^aintanee  with 
mote  peaeefal  ad^ieets*  He  had  known  Johnson  and  Gddsmith,  to- 
gether with  die  list  ef  worthies  who  honoused  Fleet-street  by  makhig 
it  their  abode  .brtween  thirty  and  forty  yearn  before,  and  were  at  that 
taooe  visiunts  of  the  houscu  *'  At  tbis^very  table,"  said  he,  speaking 
of  dmt  whidi  is  ekaated  on  the  r«ght4iand  behind  the  door,  **  Johnson 
used  alaraya  to  sit  when  he  came  here,  and  Goldsmith  also.  I  knew 
them  well.     Johnson  overawed  us  all,  .and  every  one  became  silelit 
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when  he  spoke."  The  Colonel  observed  of  Ooldsmith,  **  That  no  tme 
would  have  thought  much  of  htm  from  his  company,  though  he  had  a 
great  name  in  the  world/' 

The  Colonel  also  knew  something  of  Cburehill,  descHbtd  hinras  by  no 
means  prepossessing  in  person,  and  one  of  the  last  who- cHuld.  have  been 
supposed  capable  of  writing  as  he  wrote.  The  Colonel,  in  Ma  old  age, 
imagined  he  too  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  biaested' of  Goldsmith's 
having  asserted  {perhaps  jokingly)  that  he  possessed  a  talent  fi^r  writing 
verse.  This  idea  working  in  his  mind  for  years,  had  induced  him  to 
print,  in  his  old  age,  wh^  he  called*,  to  the  best  of.  my  reeoHeetion, 
"  A  Conlinuadon  of  the  Deserted  VillagB."  He  always  brongbt  a»copy 
with  him  of  an  evening,  and  was  fond  of  referring  to  it,  and  passing  it 
round  for  the  company  to  look  at — a  weakness  pardiMiable  in  a  garru- 
lous old  man.  On  revisiting  the  house,  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
after  an  absence  of  some  years  from  London,  I  missed  him  from  his  ac- 
customed place,  whtdi  I  observed  to  be  occnpied  by  a  stronger^  On 
inquiry,  I  feuad  that  he  was  departed  to  where  fanman-  vanity  and 
human  wisdom  are  upon  a  level,  and  where  man  is  alike  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  literary  and  military  ambition. 

A  number  of  peculiar  characters  onknoitra  to  fame,  and  not  like 
Colonel  L"-  ■,  intcfrested  in  war  or  literature,  I  also  remembered, 
whom  I  saw  no  more.  Mr.  — -*,  '*  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,*'  consider- 
ing his  age,  but  of  that  cast  of  character  for  which  Lomlon  is  remark- 
able. He  had  accomulated  thousands  in  business,  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  came  every  evening  to  spend  a  few  pence  before 
bed-time.  An  occasional  walk  farther  into  the  city-  hsid  been  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  excursions  for  forty  years,  iave  wlien,  on  a  fine 
Sunday,  he  ventured  as  far  as  Islington  or  Hackney;  but  this  to  him 
was  a  journey,  and  supplied  a  topic  of  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Uneducated,  but  having  plain  tradesmanlike'  sense,  voluble,  full 
of  low  wit,  parsimonious,  and  vain  of  his  wealth,  he  was  still  not.un- 
amusing.  He  was  very  proud  M*  his  honoura  as  a  CMimon  Council- 
man,  and  was  an  oracle  on  civic  affairs.  Ho  ahnost  knew  by  heart  the 
Lord  Mayors  from  Whfttington  to  Curtis,  lamented  the  dissolution  of 
the  Trained-bands,  and  verily4ielieved  the  Lord  M-ayor's  chain  to  be  the 
most  enviable  dignity  on  earth.  He  descanted  mueh  >ob  the  Riots  of 
17S0,  and  looked  upon  them  as  of  as  much -consequence' to  Bngland  as 
the  Catiline  conspiracy  was  to  Rome*  He  often  ^deMribed  the  confla- 
gration of  Newgate,  and  praised  the  valour  of  tlie  voluntsers.  in  Broad- 
street,  as  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern  cities.  He 
knew  Wilkes  in  the  daya  of  hk  ^ory,  and  had  given  Beckford  a  vote  for 
the  mayoralty.  His  very  faith  wvs  tinged  wkfa  the  hue  of  citiseoship, 
and  he  believed  all  who  resided  out  of  the  bills  of  mortality  *to> be  little 
better  than  *'  the  wicked.*'  He  had  also  disappeared,  in  the  midst  of 
his  calculations,  at  an  advanced  age^  while  talking  of  a  retirement  upon 
his  fortune.  Dr.  ■■  ,  the iacontptehensible,  the  inflterutaUe  I>r«  —— > 
was  another  visitant.  In  person,  be  was  ^formed  between  what  we  may 
imagine  of  Dominie  Sampson  and  Don  Quixote,  having  the  Caivinistic 
scholarship. and  square-toes  of  the  one,  with  the  sinewy  leanness  and 
long  face  of  the  other ;  indeed,  as  Burns  says,  his  nose  and  chin 
**  threatened  ither."    His  atr^bilarious  countenance  roust  have  been 
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nuMt  appaUiog  to  his  patients^  for  he  might  have  seemed  to  personify 
tlie  Uogpf  terrors  himself  by  no  great  stretch  of  fancy.  His  dark  eyes 
had%  slow,  stop-watch  kind  of  motion ;  he  even  winked  them  far  more 
ddiiberately  than  the  most  deliberate  af  other  men ;  his  pace  was  fune- 
real, and,  if  naked,  he  would  have  been  the  counterpart  of  Mister  Jus- 
tioe  ShaB^v— <*'  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radish^  with  a  head  fan- 
tastically carved  upon  it  with  a  knife.^  On  enteriogi  he  miiformly 
singled  out  a  particular  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  large-brimmed  hat ; 
and  ^  if  he  Ibnnd  it  occupied,  he  would  remove  the  intruder,  and  take 
possession  of  his  favourite,  heedless  of  giving  o&nce<  He  had  deeply 
studied  .Uie  mysteries  of  his  profession,  and  had  imbibed  a  notion  that 
most  diseases  were  the  effects  of  mental  impressions,  acting  upon  or- 
ganical  £i)rmatioo  :^-^ence,  he  oflener  occupied  himself  with  examining 
the  causes,  than  studying  the  cure  of  disorders.  His  heart  was  generous 
and  kindf  and  he  seemed  to  have  little  regard  for  money.  His  virtues 
lay  so  deep  under  a  heap  of  reverse  appearances,  rough  manners,  and 
apparent  suriiness  of  temper,  that  many  gave  him  no  credit  for  possess- 
ing any.  He  was  a. great  enemy  to  administering  too  much  medicine 
to  his  patients ;  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  havock  he  made  among 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  much  less  than  that  committed  by 
his  brethren  of  Warwick  College  in  general,  with  whom  he  was  always 
at  variance.  .  He  treated  the  Brunonian  theory  with  great  contempt, 
and  ranked  some  noted  names  in  the  medical  world  little  above  SflCn- 
grade  in  nosological  science.  He  often  asserted  that  merit  in  a  physi- 
cian had  littlato  do  with  the  extent  of  his  practice.  A  hypochondriacal 
virgin  of  fiifly-five  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  or  a  scrofulous  peer,  whose 
hereditary  bleed  was  unimpeachable,  he  insisted  were  the  best  projec- 
tors of  a  medical  tyro  into  the  orbit  of  fashionable  practice.  There 
the  credit  of  curing  a  disease  that  never  existed,  o&en,  he  asserted, 
make  a  man's  fortune. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  sarcastic  in  such  remarks,  but  they  had 
'  a  large  portion  of  truth.     The  Doctor  was  also  a  great  political  dis- 
putant, and  foUed  many  an  antagonist,  solely  by  the  deliberate  coolness 
of  his  replies,  and .  the  use  of  monosyllables,  thrown  into  the  debate  at 
his  advevsary's  weak,  points  with  admirable  ta45t. 

I  will  meatioB  but  one  more,  the  Rev.  Mr*  ■  ■  ,  whose  dapper  ro- 
tundity of  paunch  and  oiliness  of  composition  were  not  sufficient  to 
neutraiiae  the  aeerbi^  of  his  temper.  On  one  subjeet  alone  he  was 
always  good-humouied,  and  that  subject  was  cookery.  He  came  fre- 
quently to  enjoyhis  beefsteak,  with  «  bottle  o(  saAce.  of  his  own  com- 
position in  his  pocket.  His  appetite  was  not  alderma&ie,  but  dainty, 
that  is,  it  regarded  quantity  less  than  quaKty ;  hence  he  was  rather  an 
epicure  than  a  gourmand.  .  He  would  dilate  wi^  placid  self-satisfac- 
tion, lor  an  hour,  upon  mingling  saucesi  and  preparing  made-dishes.  It 
was  positivdy  an. enjoyment  to  see  him  gel  ready  for  eating:  his  pre- 
paration was  infinite-*-the  first  taste,  tho  wnack  of  the  tongue,  the 
attitude,  the  sensual  delight  he  seemed  to  experience,  struck  every  be- 
holder, and  suspended  the  knife  and  fork  of  the  most  hungry.  His 
own  eyes  were  fixed  all  the  time  upon  the  gravy,  and  the  morsel  he 
was  just  bathing  in  it,  while  his  lips. unconsciously  smiled  in  joyous  ex- 
pectation of  the  approaching  regalement.    A  significant  look  would 
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M6me^meB  appear  in  llie  faces  of  the  ccmfHOj  wt  ^rhkt  was  ttyied  **  tka 
parson's  feeding/'  biit  they  yittve  tmdbserred  by  him  in  iha  eamestneae 
with  which  he  exercised  his  faTOuriieYOcatiDn.  * 

There  were  other  elderly  characters,  of  whom  f  mifhetnake  msttdon, 
that  figured  at  die  same  place  of  entertainmenti  not  one  of  whom  1  w* 
cognised  again  siher  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  when  old  associatioiia 
induced  me  to  visit  it  for  the  last  time.  New  faces  filled  every  box— 
a  fresh  aeneration  appeared,  which  seemed  to  hare  pushed  the  former 
*'  from  Sieir  seats."  As  in  human  life,  the  revdrement  of  a  little  time 
efiPects  great  changes;  so,  from  being  the  haunt  of  the  Johnsons  and 
OoMsmiths,  and  those  who  remained  of  that  day,  the  dining-rooni 
was  become,  even  to  me,  the  resort  of  unknown  men,  mho  dreamed 
not  of  Johnson,  but  of  theHnree  per  Cents.  India  Bonds,  and  engrossed 
parchments. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasures  derrred  from  renospectite  ^kxtcm^ 
the  mass  of  mankind  seldom  look  that  way,  being  occupied  with  4m 
cares  of  existence,  and  without  leisure  to  dweH  upon  life  stnught«lbr- 
ward  realities  of  life.  The  truth  of  this  is  more  eridt^t  in  the  metro* 
polis  than  in  the  country,  where  erery  noted  spot  or  castellated  ruin 
has  its  current  legend.  What  |dace  is  more  remarkable  for  hismrical 
event,  the  sufferings  of  human  nature,  and  the  crimes  of  nders,  ^lan  die 
**  Towers  of  Julius,"  as  Gray  styles  them.  In  London,  die  artisan  per* 
forms  his  daily  task  on  the  very  threshold  of  departed  regality ;  ak  in 
Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate,  for  example,  or  in  some  odier  spot  once 
renowned,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  time*hallowed  locality  where  he 
is  pursuing  his  avocation.  So  much  of  fbrgetfnlness  is  diere  in  these 
respects  in  London,  that  even  the  aelf-important  cicerone,  who  extorts 
his  beggarly  fee  for  exhibiting  our  pubfic  buildings,  searody  ever  4^ 
tails  the  real  facts  connected  with  them.  In  the  Tower  of  London 
there  are  a  thousand  recolleedons  of  events  generally  pamfiil,  but  all 
interesting,  which  aeem  by  most  people  entirdy  ibrgotten.  There,  not 
only  virtue  and  heroism,  but  female  hmocence  and  beauty,  have  been 
offered  up  a  hecatomb  to  the  base  passions  of  fimx;ious  despotism. 
There,  the  patriot  with  a  brow  of  indignant  virtue,  and  a  mind  naming 
with  holy  aeal  for  the  welihre  of  his  ^llow  man,  has  smfled  under  die 
axe,  and  put  the  seal  of  blood  to  the  testament  of  his  priodples.  There, 
the  faithful  and  upright  minister  has  found  his  prison  and  his  grave 
firom  the  sceptred  and  ungrateful  hand,  too  fbrgivingly  sainted  wfien 
raised  to  strike  the  annihiladng  hlow;*  and  there,  too,  the  *' diadem- 
encircled  brow*'  has  one  momeiit  stood  exalted  in  die  pHde  and  entire 
plenitude  of  power,  and  the  next  sunk  under  the  arm  of  die  assassin. 
But  there  are  recollections  of  a  livelier  kind  attached  to  the  Tower ;  a 
long  race  of  our  princes  kept  court  there,  and  among  diem  our  Fifth 
Harry  and  Third  Edward.  Within  its  walls  diofee  two  scourges  tff 
France  ''welcomed  shout  and  revelry,"  and  fkir  dames  distributed 
priiees  to  the  victors  at  the  tournament,  when  mailed  heroes 

"DnA  the  red  whie  through  the  hdmet  foanM,'' 

and  the  ytond  crusader 

**  Le  cas^ie  sur  le  iront^  et  le  croibc  but  ie  sein,^ 

■■  ■         ''  '•■■  ■■  ■.■■    —   ■■■■■■nm  »^i^^— — — ^ii^— ^^ 

*  Read  tbc  fate  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Eises,  in  Hmne. 
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railed  4b  his  stately  coaner»  and  diamoiinfeed.  to  baod  the  knee  to 
beanty.  Thus  the  union  of  gcandeur  and  misery^  of  the  palaoe:and  the 
dungeon,  of  all  the  extremes  of  human  existence,  have  contributed  to 
make  the  Tower  a  place  of  durable  remembrance.  Diverging  from 
Toweir-stiieel  a  litUe  to  the  left,  on  ^teripgtupon  Tawer»hiU,  is  the 
spot  where  the  scaffold  formerly  stood»  near-  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  iron  palisadoesiBnclosiog  the  plantation.  ,  From  an  accurate  map 
of  the  Tow^  and  its  pcecincts  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  houses 
on  the  ^ide  of  Barking  Church  occupy  precisely  the  sacpe  frontage  tb^y 
did  then^  and  it  is  pretty  easy  to  discover  its  exact  site.  These  scaffold- 
posts  were  6xtures  in  the  ground,  the  planks  that  covered  them  only 
being  removed  after  an  execution.  They  remained  there  until  the 
Revolution,  and  consisted  of  four  upright  pieces  of  wood  at  right  an* 
gles,  having  two  shorter  posts  on  the  western  side,  which  latter  most 
probably  supported  the  st^p6'^those  steps,  to  ascend  which,  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  asked  assistance  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  sayings 
"  Friend,  help  me  vip^  and  when  I  come  c^own  again  let  me  shift  for. 
myself,"  and  to  the  executioner,  that  "  ho  would  get  little  credit  by 
beheading  him,  his  neck  was  so  short."  There  fell  abo  his  friend^ 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  lingered  a  year  in  the  Tower,  de- 
prived even  of  necessary  clothing,  for  refusi^  to  acknowledge  tliat 
monster  of  crime,^  Henry,  to  be  Giod's  vioeg^ent  upon  earth.  On  that 
place,  now  trod  over  by  thousands  daily,  unconscious  of  its  forraer  use, 
most  sta^.  criminals  of  rank  put  to  death  in  public  sufiered,  from  1967 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  while  some,  known  to  be  ofa|jects  of  the 
most  particular  regard  of  the  people,  were  executed  within  the  Tower. 
On  a  better  order  of  things  being  introduced,  and  an  impartial  system 
of  justice,  it  was  still  used  as  a  place  of  execution  for  state  criminals 
till  1745,  when  the  Scottish  lords  were  executed  there.  Since  that 
year  a  different  punishment,  and  views  more  consistent  with  humanity, 
have  caused  these  melancholy  exhibitions  to  be  changed  both  in  mojle 
and  situation.  There  died  Cromwell  £arl  of  Essex  without  having 
had  a  trial,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley*  the  virtuous  Earl  of  Surrey,  one  of 
our  early  poets,  the  politic  Strafford^  and  the  energetic  Sir  Harry  Vane^ 
whose' last  address  to  the  people  being  feared,  was  drowned  by  the 
noice  of  drums,  placed  round  the  scaffold  for  that  purpose  :  and  theret 
feU  the  patriotic  and  heroic^  Sydney,*  whose  unjust  attainder  was 
afterwards  reversed.  The  innocent  and  venerable  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, the  last  of  the  line  of  the  Plantagenets,  also,  who  ran  round  the 
scaffold,  and  refused  to  lay  her  he^d  on  the  block  without  a  trial,  her 
gray  locks  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  till,  after  many  fruitless  blows 
aimed  at  her.  ,neck  bv  the  executioner,  the  race  that  bad  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  England  for  three  hundred  years, .  was  extinguished  by  a 
successful  stroke.  There  poor  Anna  Boleyn  smiled  at  the  shortness 
of  her  neck  for  the  headsman's  purpose.  One  might  (ill  a  volume  with 
the  mournful  list  of  names  belonging  to  England^s  best  blood  thai^ 


■»*  ■  •""•  — ■■  •'  •■■  ■■■.  ■  t  * 


*  What  noble  scenes  for  bistory-painttng  may  be  drawn  from  oar  annals.  Where 
is  a  more  noble  and  inspiring  subject  for  tbe  pencil  than  Sydney  baring  his  arm  to 
the  flagitious  Jeffries  on  being  condemned,  and  desiring  him  to  feel  whether  his 
palBe  beat  quicker  than  his  own  ^  an  incident  not  surpasied  in  greatness  of  effect 
by  any  Roman  action. 
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died  there.  Instead  of  eaumerating  others,  it  may  be  best  to  follow 
the  path' over  wibich  fkeir  beadkss  tronks^  were <oonvey^  back  to  their 
former  place  of  captivity.'  Theve  issometbiiigfirery  imposing  in  the 
massy- hniiMiDgB  of  the  Tower  gates  and  tbeiv  quMlm^  gna^b,  on 
passing  under  die  low,  heavy,  Gothic  portals  wbieh  lead  feo  k,  and 
which  have  conducted  so  many,^s  Shakspeare  has  it, 

'  '^  "To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower." 

Dungeons  and  bastiles,  inquisition  and  torture,  rush  upon  the  mind, 
and  one  thinks  of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  flaming  hot  in  his 
zeal  for  the  name  of  miscalled  religion,  like  later  Lord  Chancellors, 
insisted  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ehould  tighten  the  rack  yet 
more  on  which  the  tender  limbs  of  the  beautiful  Anne  Askew  were 
agonizing,  and  on  the  Lieutenant's  refusal  to  do  so,  actually  doing  it 
himself! 

Now,  indeed,  most  of  these  unpleasant  ideas  are  dissipated.  Within 
the  fourth  gate,  either  aAer  passing  the  Bloody  Tower  and  coming  into 
the  open  space  before  the  Lieutenant's  house,  with  the  great  White 
Tower  in  front,  or  after  passing  the  Record,  and  other  Government 
offices  in  modern  taste,  bustle  and  business  alone  prevail.  The  space 
between  the  gates  and  the  moat,  however,  is  sufficiently  gloomy,  and 
has  struck  chill  upon  the  heart  of  many  an  unhappy  sts^te  prisoner  as 
he  was  conducted  across  its  narrow  road.  About  the  entrance  little 
that  is  modern  is  seen,  and  it  is  here  that  the  mind  becomes  impressed 
with  the  aspect  of  the  place  to  a  degree  of  melancholy*  The  black 
dilapidated  bye-ward  tower,  and  the  drawbridge ;  the  antique-looking 
yeomen  at  the  gate  ;  the  Bloody  Tower,  as  it  is  called,  (though  no  one 
can  tell  why,  unless  it  was  from  Sir  J.  Overbury  having  perished  there;) 
the  po|:tcullis  yet  remaining,  which  pointy  down  its  sharp  terminations, 
threatening  the  assailant,  and  the  gates  of  cak,  studded  with  iron  and 
crumbling  to  decay,  are  yet  perfect  enough  to  show  the  precautions, 
(now  so  futile.)  by  which,  in  former  times,  they  sought  to  render  their 
fortresses  impregnable.  The  last  time  the  portcullis  was  lowered  was 
under  the  administration  of  the  pusillanimous  Lord  Sidmouth,  when 
Thistlcwood  was  imprisoned  there.  A  little  higher  up,  and.  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  gate  under  which  prisoners  were  conveyed  by  water 
to  their  dungeons  immediately  from  die  river.  It  was  on  that  gate  that 
the  heads  of  persons  put  to  death  were  exhibited  on  stakes  afber  pick- 
ling, to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible  from  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther, according  to  the  barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners  of  the  times. 
It  was  under  that  gate  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  a  prisoner,  and  while 
entering  exclaimed,  '*  Here  landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner, 
as  ever  landed  on  these  stairs,  and  before  God  I  speak  it." 

One  of  the  most  painfully  interesting  sights  in  the  fortress  is  the 
room  in  what  is  called  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  where  many  illustrious 
prisoners  were  confined,  and  the  sad  inscriptions  it  contained  on  the 
walls.  Many  of  these,  alterations  and  time  have  obliterated.  "  Jape," 
supposed  to  be  Jane  Grey,  was  once  visible,  but  destroyed  in  alter- 
ing a  window.  **  John  Dudley  **  was  over  the  fire-place,  one  of 
Guildford  Dudley's  brothers.  Numerous  scrawls  still  remain  visible. 
Who'  can  enter  the  White  Tower,  and  see  the  small  space  where  the 
illustrious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined  for  ten  years,  and  where  he 
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wrote  his  Hiitory  of  the  WiMrld,  Mid  not  fM  tlie  force  .of  recollections, 
melaocboly  ond  touching*  Sisex*  RvsseU,  Sy>dney>  Baeois  and  tium- 
berlesa  other  greet  names  axe  conneeied  with  the  Tower.   • 

The  Kings  of  England  formerly  passed  some  days  In  it  after. their 
accessioB*  for  it  was  once  not  less  celebtaled' for  revel  thdn  for  crnne, 
for  f^te  and  splendour  than  for  tragic  horrov.  In  the  Tower  were*  im- 
prisoned at  one  time  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  There,  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham,  Harry  was  imprisoned^  and  there  he  ultimately 
died,  in  1471.  The  list  of  its  illustrious  prisoners  would  fill  a  volume. 
In  the  Chapel  are  interred  many  of  the  sufferers  from  regal  vengeance  ; 
among  them  Anna  Boleyn,  whose  beautiful  eyes,  as  she  turned  them  on 
the  executioner,  so  affected  him,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
stratagem  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  Her  body  was  flung  inta  an  old 
arrow-case,  and  interred,  while  her  execrable  husband  awaited  impa- 
tiently at  Richmond  the  sound  of  the  guns  that  told  him  of  her  exe- 
cution. The  appeal  of  Anna  Boleyn  to  Heaven,  on  her  being  sentenced 
to  die,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  record.  "  O  Father !  O  Creator! 
thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowest  that  I  have 
not  deserved  this  death !" 

The  statements  made  by  those  who  show  the  Tower  are  scarcely  any 
of  them  correct,  and  the  stranger  will  do  well  to  make  himself  master 
of  that  very  excellent  History  of  the  Xower,  written  by  Mr.  Bayley,  of 
the  Record  OfRce.  A  few  judicious  notes  from  that  work  wiil  enable 
him  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  all  that  is  interesting  there,  scarcely  any 
of  the  portion  most  interesting  in  an  historical  view  being  shown  to 
strangers  by  the  hired  guides  to  this  great  nsttional  curiosity.  Dr. 
Meyrick  has  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  arrange  the 
armour  according  to  its  real  age,  a  most  judicious  step,  which  no  one 
was  so ,  capable  of  undertaking  as  that  learned  antiquary.  The  old 
Spanish  armoury,  hardly  deserving  the  name,  as  holding  little  genuine 
of  what  it  is  said  fo  contain,  is  a  fine  object  in  the  gloom  of  approaching 
evening,  in  the  hour  that  is  so  friendly  to  the  contemplation  of  all  ob- 
jects of  antiquity. 

Another  of  the  fitte  old  localities  of  London  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark  ;  this  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
largest  churches  in  London,  and  when  the  new  London  Bridge  is  finish- 
ed; might  be  made  a  noble  object  from  the  approach  on  the  Borough 
side.  It  is  a  positive  disgrace  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  present 
dilapidated  state  by  the  parishioners.  The  massy  spaciousness  of  the 
structure,  and  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  strike  the  stranger  who  first  .be- 
holds it  with  admiration.  In  this  church  lies  did  Gower  the  poet,  and 
there  are  several  very  curious  relics  of  the  olden  time  scattered  about 
withm  its  walls.  Its  date  is  believed  to  be  anterior  to  London  Bridge. 
All  the  ground  along  the  river  near  it  towards  Blackfriars'  Bridge  is 
filled  with  remains  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  and,  what  is 
singular,  also  of  the  theatre. 

It  was  no  great  way  off  that  the  Globe  Theatre  once  stood,  where 
Shakspeare  trod  the  stage.  Nor  must  the  venerp.ble  Bridge  of  Lon- 
don be  forgotten,  which  will  soon  disappear  for  ever,  and  which,  how- 
ever mnch  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  is  little  to  be  lamented 
on  the  score  of  beanty  or  utility ;  its  history  involving  battles,  fires, 
•tonmaroents,  and  what  not.     The  reflection  that  for  so  many  ages 
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k  tCood  the  opiy  ooooection  between  the  two  eboKt,  gms  its  pveeent 
mutilated  {brm  np  small  degree  of  interests  It  is  piobaUe  that  the 
yiew  from  above  the  centne  areh  of  the  new  biidge  will  be  much  finer 
than  that  froiq  the  old,  the  ekvsitieii  being  greater*  The  eoe|ie.firom  the 
old  bridge  is  pey«artb0le9e  luiique*  ^  though  that  from  the  otheehrjdges 
may  be  n«Uer«.  there  is  not  one  o£  them  bdf  as  novel  or  picturesqne. 
It  is  a  fine  apo(  to  Ijng^  about  at  an  ewly  hour,  befive  th#hu«j^  eiowds 
throog  its  pavements^  nj»d  noise  and  bustfe  distract  the  attention.  A 
gate  on  the  SoMthwark  sideionoerly  defended  the  bridge,  and  it  was 
genemUy  well  serrated  with  human  beads,  if  old  pictures  are  to  be  cre- 
dited. The  beboldBr  otit  now  can  hardly  believe  that  a  double  row  of 
houses  stood  on  this  bridge  about  fourscore  years  ago,  and  that  a  nar- 
row passage  in  the  centre  was  the  only  thoroughfare  for  passengers. 
In  one  of  the  arches  was  a  chapel,  in  which  several  persona  were  ut* 
terred.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  narrow  mind^  of  our  fiiUieM  governed 
their  dwellii^gs,  ^paoe  is  so  littb  visible  in  the  old  erections  in  tUs 
countryi  except,  in  those  of  the  church,  which  in  past  days  engrossed 
all  that  that  was  worth  having*  and  to  aggrandise  itself  pinched  every 
thing  else  in  the  nation. 
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The  Table  d'Hdte-^The  Place  ofDreamsSt.  Radigonde-- 
The  Curumties-^The  Bottle  ofSautem. 

*<  If  oar  landlord  supplies  o«  with  beef  sod  witK  fisb. 

Let  each  ^uest  bring  himself,  and  be  brings  the  best  dish.'' 

Thb  table  d*hdte  of  the  Boule  d'Or  was  like  an  olla  podrida.  There 
was  a  little,  of  every  thing ;  all  the  odd  ends  and  scraps  of  society  h^h* 
ed  up  in  one  dish.  Next  to  me,  on  the  left,  was  an  old  i^oble,  grand, 
cordon  of  one  of  the  orders  of  merit,  who  had  com^  to  put  his  son  to 
the  college  at  La  Fl^che.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  had  been 
an  emigrant  and  a  wanderer.  There  were  the  tracer  of  mfny  sorrows, 
dangers,  and  cares  on  his  countenance ;  but  if  ever  the  heart  finds  an 
interpreter  in  the  eye,  his  had  not  been  hardened  hy  the  trials  of  life. 
He  had  that  sort  of  urbanity  in  his  face  which,  probablyi  in  youth  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  gaver  and  a  quicker  spirit,  though  year^  had 
left  nothing  but  the  calm  placidity  of  demeanour,  which,  if  it  does  n(A 
spring  from  benevolence,  at  least  appears  to  do  so. 

On  my  other  hand  was  a  young  travelling  linen-drapeiv  A  good 
example  of  French  education.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  college^ 
but  that  had  not  spoiled  him  for  trade ;  he  wotUd  tuk  with  equal 
learning  of  Horace  and  cambric,  and  spoke  as  scientifically  of  the  mee- 
surement  of  andes  as  the  measuring  of  ribbons.  .He  had  scraps  of 
Latjn  and  samples  of  cloth,  and  added,  moreover,  a  political  system, 
which  certainly  was  of  his  own  manufacture.  Near  ^ny  friend  ^at  a 
very  elegant  old  man,  with  a  long-waisted  Windsor  grey  coat  and  ru^ 
fles,  in  the  mode  of  1 700,  to  his  shirt,  which  peeped  timidly  out  from 
under  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  like  a  poor  ci-devant  ashamed  to  show  him- 
self amongst  the  upstarts  of  fashion.  They  were  kept  in  countenance^ 
however,  by  a  powdered  wig,  with  two  long  rows  of  curls  on  each 
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and  a  tapering  pigtaU,  tbat,  like  a  ship  Aifrawiiig4lt  way  through  die 
aea,  marked  bit  coat  with  a  wfaUte  tra^k  all  deWii  ^he  eentl^  6f  hie  back. 
Towards  iheend  df  the  meal,  a  ptie«l,  aewly  arrived,  came ia  with  his 
aervaat^  and  they  both  lat  diewa  to  fable  ti^geiliei'.  Each  wtts  as  dirty 
as  etui' well'  be>  imagkiedi  but  the  Bieater  wa*,  in*  llhhi  respeet,  pre- 
cndaeifc.  Naanre  had  p^ea  Mbi  a  rouad,  Hit)  oopper»oeioiir^  fkce» 
which  had*  evideaily  little*  accjaaiataaoe  with  soap  and  watetr ;  and  his 
black  tagged  beard  appamntly  weat  from  Sunday  to  ^nday  without 
the  touch  of  ienovattng  sieeL  His  hands,  ihatprobaMy  Heaven  had 
designed  for  ptg-drti^ing,  wet«  ao#  as  dirty  as  if  tney  etiH  folio  wed*  that 
emptojfttent;  'aad  diese  he  thrust  anmaiui^rly  into  the  dish,  without 
▼onehsafing  a  word  or  a  look  to  those  around  Mm. 

It  iathepoetry-of  life  lo  see  a  man  superior  to  his  station,  and  rieing 
above  hia  fiite ;  but  it  is  distressing  to  find  the  station  thus  degraded  by 
the  asaa.  However*  he  and  his  sei^vant  sat  together,  and  talked  toge- 
"  ther,  and  ate  together ;  and  most  probably  the  servant  would  have  been 
very- ill  pleased  if  he  had  dined  on  meaner  fiire  than  bis  master.  A 
Frenchman  of  thiS'  cIms  ean  live  upon  any  thing.  If  he  cannot  get 
better,  a  galette  and  btttter-milk>  or  soupe  maigre  and  a  beurr4e,  will 
content  him ;  but,  if  they  be  widm  ^peaeh,  two  services  and  a  dessert 
are  not  at  all  too  much  for  him-  An  Englishman  of  the  same  rank 
never  aspires  to  more  than  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  mug  of  ale,  but  he 
must  have,  that,  or  he  cries  starvation. 

The  French  have  a  kind  of  irritable  jeabusy  towards  the  English, 
whidi  sometimes  makes  them  forget  their  general  politeness.  Give 
them  but  a  civil'  word,  make  the  least  advance,  and  they  receive  yon 
with  open  arms  ;  but  show  thism  that  cold  reserve  with  which  an  Eng- 
lishman  generally  treau  all  sitangen,  and  every  Frenchinan's  haad 
IS  on  his  sword. 

I  believe  we  had  been  rather  silent  during  dinner,  but  the  young 
traveller  on  my  right  soon  commenced  snarling  about  the  English.  He 
began  about  manufactures,  as  something  in  his  own  line,  saying  that 
we  pretended  to  rival  the  Pirench,  but  it  we  lowered  our  duties,  we 
should  soon  find  how  far  we  were  surpassed  by  the  taste  and  elegance 
of  French  productions.  The  emigrS  on  my  right  said  that  be  was  not 
quite  convinced  of  that.  **  The  superiority  of  our  machines,  the  indus- 
try of  bur  population,  and  the  vastness  of  our  resources,''  he  said,  **  gave 
us  infinite  advantages  over  every  competitor ;  and  he  was  afraid  that 
France  would  be  obliged  to  call  forth  all  her  energies  before  she  could 
equal  us,  without  thinking  of  going  beyond.'' 

The  gentleman  in  the  ruffle  observed  mildly,  that  England  must 
have  a  most  unproductive  climate.  He  had  lived  long,  he  said,  Upon 
the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  remarked  constant  boat -loads  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  eggs,  embarked  for  England.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  he 
could  understand,  for  that  entirely  depended  upon  the  atmosphere,  but 
he  could  not  imagine  why  we  had  no  eggs.  I  replied,  that  it  was,  pro- 
bably, because  our  hens,  being  naturally  of  colder  constitutions  than 
the  French  fowls,  had  a  greater  penchant  fOr  celibacy. 

'*  The  trudi  is,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  **  that  those  who  have  never 
been  in  England,  do  not  know  what  England  is.  Her  productions  are 
perfecdy  capable  of  sujmlying  her  population  ;  but  her  immense  wealth 
giving  her  die  means  of  excess,  sh^  is  not  content  with  what  die  abso* 
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Jutely  wants,  butdraim  other  ocifmtnet  ofaheir  Beoetsaries  to  fttrniah 
her  with  Inxuiiea^  and  the  kaat  oheck  throws  the  havden  on  the  lower 
orders/'  ■    .    t      '     - 

''  True/'  said  the  young  traveller ;  "  Eni^bad  is  gkd  cBougfa  to  drain 
other  oouatnes  ;  and  williaut  doubt,,  ahe  naw  cidy.  pnposesj  to>  open 
her  portSy  t»  overburthea  tn  with  her  useksa  gohl  m  ^mahange  for  our 
substantial  cauBuiodidfia*  England  talha  o£  1^  libead^slifl^  but  it  is 
her  own  interest  only  she  consults,  and  would  gladly  niin  the  world  to 
enrich  herself  with  its  spoila"  ' 

There  was  something,  very  warm  oame  rising  intomy  ohec^  but  the 
old  emigrant  made  a  slight  inclination,  as  mueh  as  to  say^  ks  me  an- 
•wer  hsm ;  so  I  said  nothing*    "  Yoa  are  wrong,  Str,"  re|iliedihetto  the 
yoimg  man  ;  '^  you  are  wrong  and  nojost.  i  At  a  period^  too  unhappy 
t^.  France  Cor  a  FrendiBiaQ  wiUmgly  to  racaU,  did  England  take  any  un- 
haodaoma  advantage  of  her  position?  •  Who  would  ^hsKre  reluBedher  if 
she  had  demanded  ten  times. what  ahe  raqsured  ?  .And  aioce. then,  of 
what  has  Ae  dalrauded  the  nations  2  of  whait'.haaahe^obbadthe  world  ? 
Her  oji^y  oli^ect  has  faeeft  to  guard  and  ptoiecl  her  oanunerce,  which  is 
her  existence ;  and  this  she  has  scarcely  done  as  much  aa  her  able  po- 
licy and  sttccesafiil  arms  gaveihoiidia  toczpeet»  andthfe  power  to  ex- 
act.    So  much  for  her  Government ;  now  for  her  people.     No  one  shall 
say  one  word  against  them  before  me*     W-hen  I  was  on  coLikaad  a  wan* 
derer,  without  a  country,  and  without  a  firiend,  the  English  received 
me«  protected  me,  supported  me ;  the  nation  gave  me  the  means  of 
existence;  and  individuals  made  that  existaaoe  happy*    France  is  the 
country  of  my  yooth  and  my  bve ;  in  sny  yonng  days  1  drew  my  sword 
for  her,  bat  nev<er  unsheathed  it. against  her.    France  shall  have  my 
hones  when  I  die,  and  my  afl&otion  while  I  liFe;lmt  fingiand  shall  ever 
have  my  gratitude,  and  EngUshmen  my  esteem/' 

He  spoke,,  and  «he  fire  that  had-  antmatedc  him  passed  aiway,  and  left 
.his  countenance  as  mild  and 'tranquil  as  it  had.  been,  before. 

I  suppose  that  all  human  beio^  feel  alike  on  these  points,  but  cer- 
tainly 'When  the  sun  shines  1  am  materiaUiy  bi^pier;  his  brightness 
seems  to  penetrate  into  the  heart,  and  to  make  it  expand  like  a  flower. 

The  first  decidedly  fine  weather. we  had  had  since  our  arrival  in 
Fraace  began  at  Le  Mans,  and  during  om  journey  towards  Tours, 
through  a  country  that  became  richer  and  more  rich  as  we  advanced, 
scarody  a  doud  overshadowed  ^e  sky,  except  oooasionally  one  of 
those  light  summer  vapours  ^at,  skimming  akmg  over  the  landscape, 
gave  a  partial  shadow  aa  it  passed,,  enough  to  vary,  but  not  darken  the 
scene. 

At  Chateau  du  Loir  we  began  to  meet  with  the  afatmdance  of*  Tou- 
raine.  Fine  peadies  at  six  for  four  sous,  and  dehcious  pears  at  a  price 
still  lower,  with  grapes  for  a  penny  the  duster,  all  b^aa  to  show  that 
wet  progressed  in  a  land  of  .summer.  It  was  hese,  too,  that  the  first 
vineyards  began  to  make  their  appearance,  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  road,  aind  giving  a  luxuriant  colouring  to  the 
view,  though  not  indeed  offering  half  the  picturesqae  beauties  which 
are  attributed  to  them  by  imagination. 

Tours — ^I  know  not  why,  but  it  excited  in  my  mind  a  sensation  of 
melancholy.     When  I  visited  it  before,  was  at  the  time  of  the  unhappy 
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and  ill-contrived  revolt*  of  Baton-  at  Saumut ;  and  returning  with  a 
party  of  tke  tmopa  ebat  had.  )>aen  sent  to  disperBe  hb  nndisciplioed 
forces,  we  spent  several  very  agreeable  days  in  the  ancient  coital  of 
the  Lyonnane. '  'In  ffeasctA^  we  arefbodof  fixing  upon  some  spot  for 
building  aDiT«a«tleaia  the  airy  and  Tours  and  the  Loire  had  yielded  me 
many  a  foandation  for  those  onaubatantial  atruotur»,  which,  aa  they 
always  dp^  had  orambled  away»  and  left  me  nothing  but  the  ruitn  be- 
hind* 

Tours  is  one  of  those  places  which  has  many  reeollections  attached 
to  it>  especiidly. since  the  wnnsd  of  the  North  has  raised  again  the 
fidlen  walls  of  Piessis  les  Toors^andconjared  up  the  Kingof  the  peo- 
ple^ Louis  the  Eleventh,  the  efi&otS'  of  whose  hatred  to  the  nobility  were 
felt  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  his  mulberry-trees  are  no 
morei:  and  ail  that  he  did  for  the  oomtnerce  of  his  favourite  city  is  equally 
fallen .  to  xiodiiBg.  The  Abbey,  too,  of  St*  Martin,  whose  i^bots  were 
once  kiogsof .fo&nce,  is  aktMet  entirely  destroyed.  There  are  but  two 
of  the  olditoweeBB'Staiidingf.  though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each 
other  as  to  show  the  enormous  extent  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
beautiful  Gabrielle  d'Estreea  owed  her  birth  to  Tours :  onlike  Agnes 
Sorreli  hec  best  quality,  was  her  beauty,  and  for  ^ito  her  counfry- 
women  ave  still  deservedly  famed. 

In  many  respacts,  it  ia  a  mag^iifieeiit  town.  The  Rae\Royide,  'the 
cathedral,  die  bishop's  pakoe,  and  a*  fine  bridge  oyer  the  river,  are  the 
first  .ohjeota  the  eye  falls  upon  in  entering  the  city;  but,  b^ie-  all,  is 
the  Loire  itself^  flowing  #0  in  calm  nugesty  through  the  richest  part  of 
one  of  the  moat  fiartile  oountriea  in  the  world.-  Ita  banka  are  covered 
with  all  Natore's  choicest  gifts;  and,  as- if  feeling  the  lovefoesa  of  the 
scene,  the.sftream  seema  to  linger  amidst  the  beaaty  that  auvrounda  it. 
Long,  long  ago,  it  wa8<the.aong«£  the  Tt oobadours^  The  Laogue  d'oc 
and  the^Iangne^d^aie^ookita  watera  for  a  boundary^  and  many  noble 
deeds  have  rendered  it  &moud  in  history 4'  It  is  to  Tours,  also,  that 
France  owes  the  first  of  her  effiMrta  in  literature. 


■■  ■'     t 


It  was  fair-time  at  Pcfitieca,  and  twelve  o'dook  at  night,  so  that >  we 
had.  some-difiionlty  in  getting  beds ;  bat  going  iota  the  ldtc^ea,  by  dint 
of  a  little  loveand  a.  great  deal  of  civility,  I  prevailed  upon  the  cham- 
bermaid to  git e  ur  two,  whidi  had  been  reserved  for  a  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen expected  finom  Tours* 

When.  Isetmroed  to  the  hall,  I  found  my  Iriend  ivitb  two  Frenchmen. 
Now,  under  alt  circMostanoeB^an  Englishman  generally  keeps  the  dis- 
tance of  two  yards  between  him  and  a  atranger ;  but  as  I  go ,  through 
the  world  precisely  as  I  do  through  a  menagerie,  to  see  all  the  strange 
beaata  that  are  in  it,  I.  approsimaie  myaelf^  in  geaeeal,  to  tho^e  whom 
Heavea  throws  in  my  wayias  near. as  i  oani  without  risking  to  catch  the 
plague.  The  two  FrendiBaen  were  waiting  for  aupper,  and  so*  were  we ; 
therefore,' without  more^ado,;  we  all  aat  down  together,  and  as  I  much 
wiahed  to  find. out  file  fanrnoa  fidd  of  Pobiera,  I  aeon  began  asking 
a  great  many  questiona.  But  they  knew  nothing  about  it..  They  had 
never heardof  it,  and  they  had  lived  in  the  nei^bourhood  for  years;  so 
that  they  were  sure  the  battle  I  spoke  of  coold  not  have  happened  in  , 
their  day.  ''  Most  probably  not,-  said' I.  ''it  must  have  been  before 
the  Revolution,"  said,  the  other  Frenchman,  who  was  a  good  fiit,  sub- 
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•UMtial  fanaeri  come  into  the  town  to  buy  and  sell  at  tbe  fiur.  ''  But, 
M  Monsieur  was  fond  of  curious  thingSy**  he  added,  "  he  ought  by  sil 
means  to  see  the  church  of  St.  Radigonde,  where  the  mark  crif  our  Sa- 
viour's foot  was  still  to  be  seen ;"  and  he  set  to  tell  me  how  it  happen- 
ed, and  all  about  it  His  story  was  somewhat  after  hiaown  ^uihion,  ii 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  that. 

^'  St.  Radigonde,"  he  said, ''  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  sister  of  Clovia, 
who  was  father  to  Henri  Quatre." — ''  I  thought  that  they  were  more  dis- 
tantly related/'  said  I ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  biographv,  and  continued. 
"Well,  Clovis  was.  a  very  warlike  monarchy  as  well  as  his  son,  and 
being  engaged  in  a  most  tremendous  battle^  he  sent  to  his  sister  to 
desire  her  prayers,  which  she  very  readily  grantfid  him#  and  while  thus 
piously  engaged,  our  Saviour, appeared  to  her,  and  promised  her  the 
victory  for  her  brother,  leaving  tbe  mark  of  his.  foot  in  -the  marble. 
Clovis  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  so  great  was  his  gratitude  for 
this  manifest  interference  .of  Heaven  in  his  favour,  that<he.instantly  be- 
came a  sincere  Catholic.  For  you  know/'  aaid  the  aascatos:,  **  that 
before  that  time  he  was  a  Protestant!" 

**  I  have  heard/'  replied  I,  "  that  he  was.  a  Pagan." 

"  A  Pagan  or  a  Protestant*"  said  he,  **  it  is  all  the  same  thing^r 

■■    ■   '*. 

I  am  as  fond  of  seeing  curiosities  as  any  other  gvoam  child  that  ever 
existed,  and  as  my  companion  was  of  the  same  iphid  as  myself,  die  first 
thing  we  did  tbe  morning  after  our  arrival  at  PoitiecSrW^^  ^  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre,  which  are  very  little  worth  eeeing,  except  to 
those  who  love  ruins  for  their  own  sake.  The  arena  is  fiUed  up  with 
garden;  and  though  the  whole  site  is  perfectly  well  masked  ont,  but 
little  of  the  walls  exist  at  present.  It  was  the  son  of  the  proprietor  who 
showed  us  over  the  spot.  He  might  be  an  idiot,  or  he  might  not,  but 
he  gave  us  no  information,  and  kept  grinning  at  us,  and  listening  to  our 
foreign  dialect  with  evident  marks  of  horror  and  astonishment.  On 
oiur  departure,  be  followed  us  into  the. street,  and  still  kepi  staring  in 
our  &ces,  till  my  friend  appealed  to  my  better  knowledge  of  France, 
to  ascertain  what  he  wanted.  I  answered,  *'  A  franc/'  My  companion 
was  incredplous,  but  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  drawing  one  out 
I  begged  the  voung  gentleman  to  give  it  to  "  La  domestique."  He 
took  it  immediately  with  great  satisfiiction,  and  whether  the  servant 
ever  received  it  or  no,  is  between  her  young  master  and  herself. 

We  went  to  tbe  church  of  St.  Radigonde.  It  is  reaUy  singular  to 
observe  bow  prone  the  human  mind  is  to  lend  itself  to.  every  sort  of 
absurdity.  We  are  made  of  odd  day  certainly,  of  so  soft  a  temper  in 
our  youth,  that  it  takes  the  first  form  it  happens  to  find,  and  then  bar* 
dening  there,  would  sooner  break  than  quit  it.  There  wese  n  donen  old 
women  at  the  church-door,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  fixing  themselves 
in  the  suite  of  St.  Radigonde,  and  we  were  instantly  assailed  by  **  Im 
bonne  Sl  Radigonde  prie  pour  vous/'  together  with  mach  counting  of 
rosaries,  and  all  the  rest  of  Catholic  b^ging.  On  entering,  the  chnrch 
we  soon  foimd  an  iron  grating,  with  a  fine  figure  of  the  Saint,  dicesed 
in  a  blue  cloak,  powdered  with  ^^eurs  de  /u,  not  at  all  unlike  one  of  the 
figures  placed  at  the  head  of  a  ship.  There,  too,  was  what  they  are 
pleased  to  caU  the  foot-mark  of  our  Saviour,  covered  with  some  bars  of 
iron,  and  an  inscription  above  to  give  authenticity  to  the  falsehood. 
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Rooncl  about  it  were  f c^ttered  several  pieces  of  money,  from  a  sous  to ' 
a  franc,  which  fany  codipaiiiob,  fn  hts  fisherman's  slang,  termed  ground- 

Farther  on  is  die  tomb  t>f' the  saitot,  with  a  sUyer  lamp  ever  burning, 
the  gifb  6f  *Attne  of  Austria,  in  gratltiide  for  the  testor^  health  of 
Louis  XIV.  after  his  illness  at  Metz,  which  the  qoeen  attributed  en- 
tirely to  St.  Radigonde.  hi  imitation  of  this  royal  credulrty,  multitudes 
of  persons  alBfcted  with  various  maladies  have  hung  up  at'  the  shrine  little 
effigies  of  the  affected  parts,  modelled  in  wax,  so  that  there  are  enough 
of  waxen  legs  and  arms  to  ftimish  the  largest  doll-shop  hi  Eu- 
rope. Passing  through  a  low  arch,  we  descended  by  a  few  steps  to  the 
aort  of  vault  in  which  lies  the  stone  coffin  supposed  to  contain  the  body 
of  St.  Radigondet  this  the  pious  take  care  to  adorn  with  large  tapers, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  priests  and  the  wax-chandlers, 

•  We  were  tiredwith  our  hnnble,  fbr  besides  the  Amphitheatre  and  St. 
Radigonde,  we  had  been  to  the  cathedral  and  the  promenades,  and  had 
walked  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  road  towards  Paris,  to  see  the 
beautiful  rocky  scenery  which  fianks  the  entrance  tcT  the  town,  and 
which  we  had  passed  th&  night  before  by  moonlight.  Finding  that  we 
eould  actually  get  no  dinner  at  the  inn,  (they  were  all  so  occupied  with 
the  people  of  i^e*  fitir,)  we  strolled  out  to  a  restaurateur's  in  the  neigh* 
bouvhood^  before  "the  door  of  whose  house  a  woman,  with  a  voice  Hl^e  ^ 

atentor,  and  a  ^ce  Mke  Baron  G- ,  was  singing  the  acts  of  ouriSa- 

vionr,  in  a  aort  of  lihle  booth  covered  all  over  With  gospel  pictures, 
which  the  matt  who  played  the  accompaniment  poibted  out  with  his 
fiddkatiek,  one  by  one,  as  she  came  to  them  ih  her  song. 

We  went  into  the  restaurant,  and  notwithstanding  the  multitude 
of'  the  fair,  met  with  a  very  good  dinner,  composed  of  Heaven  knows 
what.  It  is  of  no  use  to  iaqitire  into  thesis  things;  the  best  w^y  is  not 
to  ask  about  them. 

After  dinner  we  ordered  a  bottle  of  Sautern,  which  ^as  marked  in 
the  carte  at  two  francs  ten  sous.  It  was  in  a  kind  of  despair  that  we 
did  it,  fbr  the  red  wine  was  wor(h  nothing.  It  came — people  may  talk 
of  Hodienn,  and  Burgundy,  and  Hermitage,  and  all  the  wines  that  ever 
the  Rhone  or  ilie  Rhine  prodaced,  but  never  was  their  wine  like  that 
one  bottle  of  Sautern.  It  poured  out  as  dear  as  the  stream  of  hope  ere 
it  has  been  muddied  by  disappointment,  and  it  was  as  soft  and  generous 
as  early  joy  ere  youtb  finds  out  its  fallacy.  We  drank  it  slowly,  and 
lingered  over  the  last  glass  as  if  we  had  a  presentiment  tbat  we  should 
never  meet  with  any  thing  like  k  again.  When  it  was  done,  quite 
doae,  we  ordered  another  bottle;  But  no — it  was  not  the  same  wine, 
We  sent  it  away  and  had  another — in  vain; — and  another — there  was  no 
more  of  it  to  Ims  had. 

It  was  like  one  of  those  days  of  pare  unsophisticated  happiness, 
that  sometimes  breidc  in  upon  life,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
that  come  unexpectedly,  last  tikeir  own  brief  space,  like  things  apart, 
and  are  remembered  fof  ever. 
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Dear  D, — Your  objection  is  just ;  I  have  proceeded  a  litde  too  fast 
I  ought  certainly  to  have  given  you^  some  account  of  the  first  im- 
pression I  received  of  New  York  ;  one  never,  indeed,  contemplates  a 
second  view,  even  of  the  most  striking  sight,  with  the  same  degree  of 
excitement  as  a  first.  However,  to  atone  for  the  omission,  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  give  in  this  letter  my  general  recollection  of  several 
visits  to  the  city — a  pleasing  task,  which  reminds  me  of  many  kind 
friends  and  the  obligations  of  much  hospitality. 

Af\er  leaving  the ,  I  had  been  put  on  shore  at  Utrecht,  on  Long 

Island,  and  approached  New  York  by  ^rocklyn,  from  the  heights  of 
which  the  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  or  East  River,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  presents  a- gay  and  superb  appearance,  crowned 
with  a  coronal  of  many  elegant  steeples.  Along  the  wharfs  lofty 
stacks  of  vast  warehouses  bespeak  high  ideas  of  its  mercantile  opu- 
lence. The  vessels  which  lined  the  quays,  both  in  number  and  import- 
ance, surpassed  my  expectations. 

The  distant  view  of  New  York,  almost  free  from  smoke,  is  singularly 
bright  and  lively;  in  some  respects  it  refreshed  ray  recollection  of  the 
sea-bound  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  with  more  variety  of  cc^our, 
and  less  ornamented  architecture.  The  lower  parts  of  the  interior, 
next  to  the  warehouses,  resemble  Liverpool ;  but  the  boast  of  the  city 
is  Broadway,  a  street  that,  for  extent  and  beauty,  the  Trongateof  Glas- 
jgow,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  general  effect,  alone  excels* .  The 
style  of  the  Trongate  is,, if  the  expression  may  be  used,  of  a  more  massy 
and  magnificent  character,  but  there  is  a  lightness  in  that  of  Broad- 
way which  most  people  will  prefer.  Those  who  compare  the  latter 
with  Oxford-street,  in  London,  do  it  injustice ;  for,  although  the  shops 
in  Oxford-street  display  a  richer  show  of  merchandize,  the  buildings 
are  neither  of  equal  consequence  or  magnitude.  Regent-street  in 
London  is  o£  course  always  excepted  from  comparisons  of  this  kind. 

New  York,  however,  is  not  distinguished  for  edificial  ornaments. 
The  only  building  in  the  whole  town  which  claims  or  attracts  any  de- 
gree of  admiration  is  the  City  Hall,  a  vast  pile,  constructed  of  coarse 
white  marble,  and  resembling  in  the  features  of  its  architecture  the 
Stadt-house  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland ;  but  if  my  recollection  serves, 
it  is  lower  by  a  floor.  The  interior  is  elegabtly  fitted  up ;  the  council- 
chamber,  adorned  with  portraits  of  officers  who  have  rendered  service 
to  the  Republic,  is  a  noble  apartment ;  no  corporation  in  Europe  is,  in- 
deed, so  splendidly  accommodated  as  that  of  New  York. 

Some  of  the  churches  may  be  entidod  to  the  appellation  of  handsome ; 
but  a  defect  in  the  proportions  of  those  which  exhibit  porticoes  is  de- 
structive of  the  dignity  they  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  possessed* 
The  pillars  are  too  far  apart ;  and  I  think,  in  some  instances,  also  too 
slender. 

The  portico  of  the  Bowery  Theatre  is  immeasurably  the  finest  mor- 
feau  of  architecture  in  the  city.  It  resembles  that  of  Coven t-Garden, 
but  seems  to  be  nobler  and  greater ;  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  if,  in  point 
of  dimensions,  it  is  larger,  or  so  large  as  that  of  Covent-Garden.  The 
only  objection  to  it — and  my  objection  is  stronger  against  the  London 
theatre-— is  the  unfitness.     In  both  cases,  the  style  and  order  are  of  the 
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Igfavest  Templar  chairacttr,  mare  Appropriate  to  the  triiiaiials  of  orinni- 
nal  jnsdee^  tbaa  to  the  haunct  of  Cytherea  and  the  Muiee.  It  is  aste- 
tnahingy  after  all  which  has  heen  lectured  on  ^e  proprieties  of  archi- 
tocdure,  that  such  inappropriate  fabrics  should  still  be  raised.  I  do  not^ 
howeYer,  find  so  much  &alt  with  the  American  aiirtists  as  with  our  owh. 
The  arts  here  are  less  understood  in  principle  than  with  ns-^a  fine 
thing  is  deemed  fine^  without  relation  to  its  fimess ;  and  we  hare  ho  su- 
periority to  boast  of,  while  two' such  insulu  to  the  taste  of  the  age  exist 
in  London  as  theexteriors  of  Covent^Garden  and  the  India  House.  Is 
there  no  chahoe  in  the  march  of  intellect  that  the  suMimated  yulgar  will 
destroy  them  ? 

The  chief  arehitectmal  beaudes  of  New  York,  as  of  every  other  town 
after  att,  not  of  the  first  class,  are  the  private  houses.  The  very  best 
here  do  nDt  exceed  the  second,  or  rather  the  third,  order  of  London  resi- 
dences ;  but  they  are  quite  equal  to  the  first  either  of  Glasgow  or  of 
Liverpool,  the  proper  standards  of  comparison  with  a  city  so  similarly 
commercial.  The  only  thing  I  object  to  in  them,  is  the  showiness  of  the 
furniture ;  it  appears  more  for  ornament  than  use ;  it  lacks  the  sim- 
plicity and  quietness  of  domestic  householdry .  I  would  almost  suspect 
that  the  public  rooms,  except  on  rare  occasions,  are  only  used  for 
morning  visitors,  not  as  family  apartments :  wherever  this  is  the  case, 
there  will  always  be  something  dressed  and  ceremonious  about  the 
house,  deteriorating  the  comfort  that  might  otherwise  be  enjoyed. 

In  their  hospitality,  the  richer  class  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
(especially  those  who,  with  a  judicious  fastidiousness,  do  not  allow  the 
legal  equality  of  civil  rights,  with  only  equal  fortune,  to  be  sufficient  to 
supersede  the  «Aiperiority  of  educatiqn  and  intelligence,)  study  refine- 
ment and  liberality.  Accordingly,  in  every  particular,  their  tables  are 
served  in  the  very  best  style  and  taste.  It  may  be  that  the  sideboards 
are  less  set  out  with  ornamental  plate,  and  the  wines  are  less  numerous 
and  recherche;  but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  affectation  in  the 
guests  from  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  Would  pretend  to  deny  the 
epithets  of  elegance  and  delicacy  to  the  entertainments.  I  am  persuaded, 
few  of  the  commercial  visitors  from  Great  Britain  to  New  York  see 
such  entertainments  at  home,  and  few  are  now  admitted  to  them.  The 
presumptuous  dogimatism  with  which  these  gentry,  some  years  ago, 
were  in  the  practice  of  eritictsing  the  hospitality  of  the  Americans,  has 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  more  chary  diffidence  in  admitting  them 
to  the  freedom  they  were  formerly  allowed. 

On  my  second  visit  to  the  city,  Mr.  P.  W ,  then  the  Mayor,  did 

me  the  honour  to  call  on  mcf  and  to  invite  me  to  his  house :  an  inci- 
dent I  shall  ever  esteem  felicitous,  as  it  opened  to  me  a  society,  both  for 
general  talent  and  intelleetual  intelligence,  of  a  superior  kind,  and  en- 
abled me  to  form,  if  I  may  use  the  freedom  to  say  so,  a  friendship  with 
a  gentleman  of  uncommon  urbanity  of  manners  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

To  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  W 1  was  no  less  indebted  :  I  felt  towards 

him,  from  the  first  moment  of  introduction,  as  if  we  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  in  another  sphere  of  being.  But  to  every  stranger  who  has 
the  good. fortune  to  be  made  known  to  him,  his  attentions  are  un- 
bounded ; .  and  his  circumstances  happily  enable  him  to  gratify  his  hos- 
pitable inclinations  with  no  ordinary  elegance.     I  had  the  pleasure,  at 
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his  honse,  to  be  iDteoduced  to  Mr«  Clay,  the  lafee  Becrtmry  of  State  for 
the  United  Slates,  a  plain,  inteUigent,  Presbyterian-looking  personage* 
with  an  occasional  pleasing  intellectual  smile,  that  softened  the  habitual 
hardness  of  an  address  more  official  than  natural.  But  I  must  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  in  this  manner  the  different  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted ;  it  is  a  freedom  that  may 
be  taken  only  with  public  characters. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  first  impression  of  New  York  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned :  amongst  these,  the  dull  complexion  and  ex- 
pressionless physiognomy  of  the  conmion  people.  Whether  their  sal- 
low hue  and  the  languor .  of  their  looks,  so  strikingly  different  from 
the  fresh  and  ruddy  anisdation  o(  the  English,  aore  the  effects  of  a  lo- 
cal climate,  and  of  influences  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  city,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  unquestionably  both  the  figure 
and  countenance  of  the  Americans  improve  as  you  proceed  into  the 
interior.  A. 


LINBS  ON   TH£  DEPARTURE 
OP   EMIGRANTS  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

BY  T.   CAMPBELL. 

On  England^s  Aon  I  saw  a  pensive  band, 
With  sails  nnfurl'd  for  earth  s  remotest  strand,    - 
Like  children  parting  from  a  mother,  shed 
Tears  for  the  home  &at  could  not  yield  them  bread ; 
Grief  mark'd  each  face  receding  from  the  view^ 
'Twas  grief  to  nature  hononrabrf  true. 
And  long,  poor  wand'rers  o'er  tn'  eclifttlc  deep. 
The  Bonj^  tnat* names  bat  home  shall  bid  you  weep; 
Oft  shall  ye  fold  your  flocks  by  stars  above 
In  that  far  world,  and  miss  the  stars  ye  love ; 
Oft,  when  its  tuneless  birds  scream  round  forbm. 
Regret  the  lark  that  gladdens  England's  mom> 
And,  giving  England's  names  to  mstant  scenes^ 
Lament  that  earth's  extension  intervenes. 

But  okmd  no4  yet  too  long,  industrious  trahi. 

Your  solid  goad  with  sonow  nursed  in  vain: 

For  has  the  heart  no  interest  yet  as  bland 

As  that  whioh  binds  us  to  our  native  land  ? 

The  de^-drawn  wish,  idien  children  crown  our  hearth. 

To  hear  the  cherub-chorus  of  their  mirth, 

Undamn'd  b^  dread  that  want  may  e'er  unhouse^ 

Or  Bervue  miaery  knit  those  smilinff  brows : 

The  pride  to  rear  an  independent  ^ed, 

And  give  the  iipa  we  love  unbonrow'd  bread; 

To  see  a  worid,  from  shadowy  forests  won. 

In  youthful  beauty  wedded  to  the^sun ; 

To  skirt  OUT  home  with  harvests  widely  sown. 

And  call  the  blooming  landscape  all  our  own. 

Our  children's  heritage,  in  prospect  long. 

These  are  the  hopes,  high-minded  hopes  and  strong. 

That  beckon  England's  wanderers  o*er  the  brine. 

To  realms  where  foreign  constellations  shiue ; 
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Where  BtreaiiiB*frotn  undisoov^r'd  fbtintahis  roll, 
AAd  wiadB  sfaaE  fim  them  £rom  th'  Antercttc  pole. 
And  what  though  doom'd  to  shores  so  Aur  apart 
From  England's  home,  that  ev'n  the  home-sick  heart 

Suails,  thinkings  ere  that  gulf  can  he  recrossM^ 
o\r  large  it  space  of  fleeting  life  is  lost : 
Yet  there^  by  time,  their  bosoms  shall  be  changed. 
And  strangers  once  shaU  cease  to  sigh  estruiged, 
fiat  jocund  in  the  year's  long  sunshine  roam. 
That  yields  the^  sickle  twice  its  harvest-home. 

There,  marking  o'er  his  farm's  expanding  ring 

New  fleeces  whiten  and  new  fruits  upspring. 

The  greyv.]iaired  swain,  his  grandchml  sportii^  round, 

Shall  wfrik  at  eve  his  little  empire's  bbund, 

flmblaaed  with  ruby  vintage^  ripeiiing  oom^^ 

And  verdant  rampart  of  Acadan  thorn. 

While,  mingling  with  the  scent  his  pipe  exhales. 

The  orange-grove's  and  flg-tree's  breath  prevails ; 

Survey  with  pride  beyond  a  monarch's  spoil. 

His  honest  arm's  own  subjugated  soil ; 

And  summing  all  the  blessings  God  has  given. 

Put  up  his  patriarcha!  prayet  to  Heaven, 

Thait  when  his  bones  mall  here  repose  in  peiMM, 

The  scions  of  his  love  may  stiU  inotease. 

And  o'er  a  land  where  life  has  ample  room. 

In  healih  and  pleaiy  innooehtiy  bloonL 

Delightful  land,  in  wildness  ev?n  benion, 

llie  glorious  p^  is  ours,  the  future  thine ! 

As  in  a  cradled  Hercules,  we  trace 

The  lines  of  empire  in  thine  infant  face. 

^Vhat.  nations  in  thy  wide  horizon's  span 

Shall  teem  on  tracts  untrodden  yet  by  man ! 

What  spacious  cities  with  their  spires  shall  gleam. 

Where  now  the  panther  laps  a  lonely  stream. 

And  all  but  brute  or  reptile  life  is  dumb  I 

Land  of  the  free !  thy  kingdom  is  to  cmne. 

Of  states,  with  laws  from  Grothic  )>ondage  burst. 

And  creeds  b^  charter'd  priesthoods  unaceurst ; 

Of  navies,  hoisting  their  emblazon'd  flags. 

Where  shiplesB  teas  now  wash  nnbeaeon'd  ongs ; 

Of  hoels  revie  w'd  in  daeiling  files  and  squares^ 

Their  pennon'd  trumpetB  bieatiiing  native  airs,—- 

For  mmstrels  then  sfaalt  hove  of  native  fire,  ' 

And  maids  to  sing  the  songs  themselves  inspire  :^ 

Our  very  speech,  methinks,  in  after  time, 

Shall  catch  th'  Ionian  blandness  of  thy  clime ; 

And  whilst  the  light  and  luxury  ef  thy  deles  ^ 

Give  brighter  smiles  to  beauteouswoman's  eyes,  > 

The  Arts^  whose  sonl  is  love,  shall  all  spontaneoas  rise. ) 

Untrack'd  in  deserts  Hes  the  marble  mine, 
Undug  the  ore  that  midst  thy  roofs  shall  shine; 

Unborn  the  hands — ^but  born  they  axe  to  be 

Fair  Australasia^  that  shall  give  to  thee 
Proud  temple-domes,  witfi  galleries  wmding  high, 
So  vast  in  space,  so  just  in  symmetry, 
They  widen  to  the  contemplating  eye, 
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With  ^odUmnsded  w^ea  in  long  anray, 

And  ^viiidowv  that  enrich  the  flood  of  dny 

O'er  tesiehdied  pavements^  ])icture8  fair, 

And  niebed  statues  hreathing  golden  air. 

Nor  there,  whilst  all  that's  seen  Wds  Fapcy  aweU^ 

Shall  Music's  voice  refuse  to  seat  the  spell ; 

But  choral  hymns  shall  wake  eiM^hantaaent  roupd> 

And  organs  hlow  their  tempests  of  sweet  sound. 

Meanwhile,  ei:e  Arts  triumphant  re^h  their  gQaji> 
How  blest  the  years  of  pastoral  life  shall  rc^T 
Ev'n  shoidd  some  wayward  hour  the  settler's  mind 
Brood  sad  on  scenes  for  ever  left  bdiind, 
Yet  not  a  pang  that  England's  name  imparts. 
Shall  touoh  a  fibre  of  his  children^a  hearts ; 
Bound  to  that  native  world  by  natiue's  bcmd. 
Full  little  shall  their  wishes  rove  beyond 
Its  mountains  bLue»  t^d  melonnskiHed  streams* 
Since  childhood  loved  and  dreamt  of  in  their  dreams. 
How  many  a  name,  to  us  unoouthly  wild. 
Shall  thrill  that  region's  patriotic  child. 
And  bring  as.  si^eet  thoughts  o'er  his  bosom's  diords. 
As  aught  that 's  named  in  song  to  us  affiorda  S 
Dear  shall  that  river'a  margin  be- to  him> . 
Where  sportive  first  he  bathed  his  Ixiyi^  limb. 
Or  petted  birds,  still  brighter  than  tbeir  bowery 
Or  twin'd  his  tame  young  kangaroo  with  flofwers. 
But  more  magnetic  yet  to  memory 
Shall  be  the  sacred  spot,  still  blooming  nigh. 
The  bower  of  lorre,  where  first  his  bosom  oumM, 
•  And  smiling  passion  saw. its  smile  retum'd. 

Go  forth  and  prrosper  then,  emprizing  band: 
May  He,  who  in  the  hollow  of  nis  hand 
The  ocean  holds,  and  rules  the  whirlwind-s  dweep. 
Assuage  its  wrath,  and  guide  yon  on  the  deep  I 


THS  MSTROPOLIS  IN   DAN6£R. 

It  is  astonii^ng  to  think  of  the  insensibility  of  people  in  general  to 
the  most  extreme  cases  of  distress,  except  when  accident  draws  their 
particular  attention  to  thetn ! 

We  were  ourselves  sitting,  on  a  fine  evening  in  June,  gazing  with  our 
accustomed  placidity  on  the  golden  clouds  which  adorned  the  western 
sky,  and  reflecting  with  oHicn  complacency  on  the  general  state  of  this 
great  oity,  of  which  the  aan.h^d  just  taken  his  leave  for  the  night.  As 
we  watched  the  qiysterious  process  by  which  a  very  welUdressed  person, 
was  evoking  flame  from  the  successive  gas-lamps  of  the  long  line  which 
we  command  a  new  of,  our  thoughts  were  full  of  London,  of  its  ele- 
gance, its  gaiety,  its  intelligence,  its  comfort^  its  immense  population ; 
and  we  were  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  means  by  which  a  daily 
supply  of  food  was  quietly  and  regularly  conveyed  to  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people,  when  our  reflections  were  painfully  attracted  to  another 
point  of  view  ;  indeed,  to  a  lamentable  state  of  things  in  general,  and  to 
a  sense  of  intolerable  calamity,  in  particular,  of  most  of  the  reiidents  of 
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the  English  metropolis.  This  was  efiected  by  a  very  interesting  pub- 
lication we  at  that  moment  recelTed,  with  a  lion  and  unioorn  at  the  top 
of  it^  on  the  subject  of  a  Royal  Filter  for  Gistferns;  of  whiith  one  Greorge 
Robins,  not  apparently  a  member  of  the.  Royal  Society,  is  the  avowed 
author ;  a  man  who  evidently  feels  a  painful  sense  of  the  distress  under 
which  his  fellow-chizens  are  labouring,  and  is  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
what  threatens,  if  unchecked,  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

In  fact,  now  we  think  of  it,  we  had  observed  a  general  face  of  afflic- 
tion in  the  streets,  and  in  the  parks ;  a  kind  6f  sentit^eAtal  sorrow  min- 
gling with  the  smites  of  social  meetings,  and  giving  a  mor6  than  usually 
interesting  appearance  to  the  fashionable  world.  The  very  people  An 
the  pit  at  the  Adelphi,  when  they  laughed  convulsively  at  Mr.  Mathews, 
looked  as  if  they  had  previously  been  in  teare ;  and  as  they  had  cried 
till  they  laughed,  so  many  of  them,  we  perceived,  laughed  till  they 
cried.  More  than  all>  we  had  noticed  amfong  those  ^'  who  slay  in  cha- 
riots," the  physidans  and  surgeons  of  this  town,  a  peculiar  gravity,  a 
tender  melancholy,  which  we  had  at  first  hastily  ascribed  to  the  general 
healthiness  of  the  season ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  our  reflection 
upon  these  things  that  we  were  led  to  pass  in  review  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  of  the  giddy  crowd  below  our  windows,  from 
which  train  of  thought  we  were  aroused  by  the  Royal  Filter. 

The  clever  little  work  before  us  begins  by  stating,  very  truly,  that 
ihe  health  and  comfort  of  every  family  are  intimately  "  bound  up''  with 
the  supply  of  pure  and'  \^ho1esome  water ;  and  very  reasonable  surprise 
is  expressed,  that  a  &ct  so  important  should  have  passed  without  any 
notice  until  about  fifteen  months  ago,  when  people  became  convinced, 
by  an  eloquent  treatise,  entitled  ''The  Dolphin,"  (we  are  ashamed  to  con- 
fess we  never  saw  it,)  that  water  was  actually  supplied  to  them,  in  this 
very  town,  in  a  polluted  and  unwholesome  condition !  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  ignorant  people  may  be  of  their  own  sufferings.  Here  were, 
as  we  have  said,  more  than  a  million  of  people,  all  of  whom  could  read 
and  write,  most  of  whom  could  cast  accounts,  many  of  whom  had  even 
read  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  all  of  whom,  or  nearly  all,  had 
two  eyes  wherewith  to  see,  a  tongue  wherewith  to  taste,  and  a  nose  for 
the  main  purpose  of  smelling,  yet  literally  beholding  and  drinking  a 
water  for  years  and  years,  from  infancy  to  youth,  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, frbdi  manhood  to  decrepitude,  boiled  m  a  mortiing  and  evening, 
unboiled  at  noon,  or  later,  as  might  be,  fancying  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  bright,  clear,  and  good  water,  until ''  The  Dolphin '  (how  we  regret 
that  no  copy  was  sent  with  the  author's  respectful  compliments,) — ^until 
''The  Dolphin,'^  we  say,  convinced  all  these  people  that  they  were,  with 
eyes  and  mouth  open,  but  blinded  understandings,  daily  swallowing  suth 
a  combination  of  filth  and  horror  as  all  the  words  in  Johnson's  Die*' 
tionary  would  fkil  to  do  justice  to,  and  productive  of  dyspepsia,  con- 
sumption, ill-temper,  small- pox,  and  a  long  train  of  evils,  including  loss 
of  appetite  and  hair,  and  premature  old  age ;  a  water,  in-  fact,  so  de- 
structive, that  there  had  been  nothing  so  weH  calculated  to  destroy  thd 
hunian  race,  and  piit  ah  end  to' the' Emigration' Committee,  since  the 
waters  of  the  general  deluge  I 

But  truth  is  always  unwelcome.  The  author  of  '*  The  Dolphin"  vnM 
threatened  with  prosecution.    He  appealed  to  the  general  voice.    A 
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public  meeting  was  held  at  the  West-^nd ;  Parliament  was  petitioned ;. 
the  whole  country  awakened ;  and  a  Royal  cottunission  (hence  the  lion 
and  unicorn)  appointed  to  find  better  water.  By  these  Commissioners 
a  Report  haa  beenpublished^  which  the  aitthor  before  us  (Robins)  states 
to  be  a  document  of  as  great  importance  aa  was  ever  laid  b^orc  the 
public.  It  is  a  report  of  one  hnadred  and  ifty  folio  pages,  and  eontainsr 
we  are  assured,  a  set  of  statements  so  staggering,  that  **aU  of  themwfll 
be  read  with  interest,  and  some  wkh  sensations  bordering  upon  horror." 
This  is  really,  cfaen,  a  very  ahockiog  business. 

Let  us  see  what  is  said.-  Nobody  can  expect  us  to  read  a  report  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  folio  pages  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  but  die  work 
on  our  table  presents  as  with  Some  very  lively  extracts*  We  turn  thea. 
to  Robins,  First,  we  very  properly  mean  to  notice  what  is  said  by  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  is  also  physician  to  the 
Kingr  and  appears  as  a  witness  i^ainst  the  vagrant  water  of  ihs 
Thames;  iar  different  from  that  lovdy  stream  whieh  erst  ilse  poets 
sung  of  I  then  a  river  of  life  and  beauty,  glancing  thmn^h  the  richest 
valley  in  the  world !  now  a  riv«r  of  darkness  and  tisath ;  *'  sad  Ache- 
ron, of  sorrow,  dark  and  deep ;"  flowing  in  svllen  maiesty  thronf^  ft 
population  on  either  bank  waiting  to  be  devoured  I  We  are  not  ex- 
aggerating :  Sir  H.  H ''  pronoonces  the  water  sent  to  hia  house  to 

be  a'  ftlthy  fluid,'  with  which  he  is^ disgusted."  It  was  even  said,  botrfPir 
bdieve  it  is  incori^ect,  that  Sir  H-*«**-«  had  given  op  practice,  aoUeft 
town,  after  solemi^  perfonmng  bis  last  duty  to  the  King,  by.  trying  to 
persiMide  his  Majes^  to  pull  down  St.  JameiTs,  and  to  lAow  up  Bnck- 
ingham  palaee,  dome  and  all,  and  have  (he  royM  tow«r»  of  .Windsor 
removed  into  Warwickshire.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  bear  up 
gainst  Mic&  a  Sody  of  water  as  came  to  Sir  Hhh  .^s  house ;  and,  al- 
though itis  well  knowft  that  he  is  one  of  the  kiiideBt  and  best  of . phy- 
sicians, ft  must  have  rendered  the  ordinary  defies  of  life  burtheosome, 
and  pttblic  avocations'  odious.  We  look  back  upon  the  cheerifalness 
with  which  he  went  through  the  latter  with  astonishment,  *'  whilst  4dl 
tlie  while"  his  domestic  cisterns  ran  liquid  fllth.  Little  did  we  thiphj 
that  when  we  heard  him  so  agreeably  ilhistrate  the  ssiwlnaw  of  Horace^ 
C  Fuit  band  ignobilis  Argis,")  that  there  was  eo  Utile  cause  for  speak^ 
ing  of  London  water  as  another  ancient,  Pindar  surely,  i^ke.of  water 
in  general,  in  that  admirable  eommeneing  line,  which  has  sp  posaled 
the  translflUors;  that  tine^  which  an  English  tranaiator  has  rendered, 
'*  Water  the  first  of  elements  we  hold,"  but  which  a  French  author  W 
expressed,  *^  Cest  une  excellente  chose  que  I'eau." 

Thea  we  have  another  physician,  Dr.  H ^  who  has  actually  re-. 

tired  from  practice ;  and  who  says,  from  his  sednsion,  diat  the  decayed 
vegetable  matters  in  the  Thames  water  produce  faulty  digestion  and 
impurity  of  blood,  **  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  metrooolis  are  con* 
stantly  complaining."  Really  this  is  still  moie  wonderful  I  Here  are 
we  dining  out  not  unfrequendy,  say  about  six  days  in  seven,  and  if  the 
people  whom  we  meet  have  a  bad  digestion,  they  are  surely  unconcerned 
enough  about  it.  Soup,  torbot^  patties^  chicken  and  tongue,  mutton  or 
venison,  pastry  and  trifle,  all  are  trifles  to  than.  Wines  innumerable  and 
unpronounceable,  besides  dessert^  they  make  nothing  of.  Nor  do  they 
vehemently  object  to  supper.  So  mudi  for  faulty  digestion !  Tben» 
as  to  impurity  of  blood,  blind  and  ignorant  must  we  have  been  in  rides 
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and-waUcs^  in  parks  andgardenti  to  htfve  seen  no  outward  signs  of  it ; 
not  even  at  the  Horiicnitutal,  wfaieire  the  heavens  tsoiiled  not,  but  rather 
wept  at  the  prospect  of  the  oalamities  whkh  now  occupy  our  reluctant 
pen»  ''  Ah !''  as-  our  good  fHend  M.  de  Poarceaugnac  says^ ''  que  c'est 
una  oiaeUente  diose  que  da  sarar  les  dioses  I" 

Mr.  K-*«<^^,  a  suigeon,  says  avnrymeal  is  injurious  to  thousands. 
Surely  the  fkeulty  have  very  littb-  reason  ta  complain  of  that.  But 
lenty  ia  miapb»e4  hcre>  for  it  is  plain  that  the  people  of  London  are 
dying  fast.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  think  of  the  wwerty  (we  regret 
theunavDtdable  necessiqr  of  alluding  to  this  subject,)  the  hundred  and 
fbrty^five  sewers^  equal  to  the  hundred  and  fifly  pages  of  the  Water 
Re^rt:  think  of  the  vrfttsex>f  the  streaming  gas-— of  the  ofi-soourings 
of  l^ad-Mif  the  refuse  of  eoafi,  and  colour,  and  every  kind  of  desdly 
drugo  think  only  of  the  numberless  unconscious  kittens  daily  consigned 
to  this  ofaliviouB  water ;  and  all  those  *^  unutteraUe  things,"  as  Dr. 
J says  in  his  eridaice^  redking,  floating^  bnbUilig,  oosing,  melt- 
ing; things  rank,  things  ckmr^  ithings  bitter,  dungs  oily*  things  acrid 
and  poisonous ;  with  now  and  then  a  dash  of  suicide*<-4br  it  is  well 
knosrn^that  when  the  nights  are^dark,  hacdly  a  wedk  passes  without 
some  unfortunate  giri  springing  over  thepar^mt  of  the  bridge  amid 
the  unavuling  screams  of  watdunen.  The  only  wander  w^  that  die 
Thames^jPtfii^  Thsnies,  as  he  has  been  called,  and  who^  like  Satttrn, ' 
seems  inclined  to  devour,  his  children— should  have  been  allowed  tx^ 
condnct  itself  through  Loudon  m  such- an  indecorous  way  Smt  such  a 
length  of  time;  and  all  the  time»  too,  every  man  and  woman  dyspep- 
tic, taking  dinner  pilb,  dasly- becoming  more  biHous,  and  deaths  m^tr 
iiillyancreaiBing. 

Why^  Dr.  i>'  himself,  we  see»  was  actusUy  obliged  to  leave 
Spring  Gknrdena  on  this  very  aecount  *,  giving  up  a  very  advantageous 
lease,  and  leaving  a  comfortable  resideaee  in  thai  rural  part  of  the  town 
to  be  demafished  by  the  rats.  It  was  impossible  fwi:  him  to  remain ;  he 
states  that  he  had  ^*a  pain  after  taloing  his  breahfast,''  avery  morning, 
as  sure  as  the  morning  came.  No  soooer  had  he  taken  his  tea  or 
co€fee^  no  matter  whi(£,  wiih  a  little  dry  toast,  and  perhaps  an  egg, 
or  a  sipiaB  portion  of  broiled  sahnon,  or  fried  baooiib  which  the  faculty, 
after  some  idionsands  of  years'  tinkering  of  the  human  body,  (as  Mr. 
Colton  was  pleased  to  call  it,)  hav<e  discovered  to  be  the  aovereignefst 
thing  on  earth  againat  iadigestion>«*«thaa  there  came  on  a  prevailing 
pain  in  all  the  regions  of  the  bowels  t  first  slight,  a  kind  of  pleasing 
colic,  hardly  interrupting  the  perusal  of  *'  The  Times"  newspaper;  then 
more  serious,  and  inconsistent  with  study  ;  and  at  last  perfecUy  fright- 
ful. This  waaentiBely  caused  by  the  turbulent  water  of  the  Thames ; 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  good  Doctor  (ibr  whom  we  have  a  great 
regavd,  having  onoe  consulted  him  ourselves^— 4i  case  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility, &0.)  has  exoeedingly  improved  in  health  and  looks  since  his  te^ 
moval.  He  still  hbits  ti^t  several  young  ladies^have  ''  bowd  com- 
plaints'' irom  the  same  cause.  We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  it;  for 
neither  beauty,  nor  delicacy,  nor  wit,  nor  the  utmost  art  in  devising 
albums,  and  findii^out  cluiradea,  or  acting  them,  nay,  not  even  mu- 
uc  and  drawing,  can  make  any  young  lady  interesting  in  our  imagina- 
tion, who  has  a  real,  true,  subsantial  pain  in  the  bowels  every  day  of 
her  life  in  London.     We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  J      ■  ,  that  "  a  time 
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must  come,  when  the  pi^pie  will  op^a  thw  ^yet  lo^  thi»  Meoe  of 
4:orJCuption,  veiled  *ttul  concealed  as  it  is  by  Ar.on  lubca  and  «fcoiie.psveh 
ments." 

Dr.  K-^ — '  saysy  '^  That  he  s<m  (fhney  th^t !)  the  foul  and  black  stream 
from  the  Ranelagh  sewer,  pipatog  betjveef)  the  Cpnofmiiy  s  ateam-ongiiie 
and  the  I>olpJiu)|  loaded  with  no  nmalL  portjm  of  uodi^idedi  fleaAing 
ifil^th— : — ,"  >ye  ipuat  refer  for  the  remainder  of  the  aeateace^to  "^ 
f.,3;  the  atooaach  canaot  d^well  on  these  reAectioaa,with  oompoauoB 

Dr.  S-: ,  a  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital — near  to  which  J)r.K 

saw  what  we  have  jvst  meotipned^-Dr.  S r  says,  *'  The  tide  stirs  up 

the,  mass  of  iin purity  (produced  by  all  that  ia  corri^itible  m  the  aDtnmi 
and  vegetable  lyorld*  together  Yfith  the  noxipua  filth  of  gas  and  other 
manufactories,)  that  constantly  flows  into  the  Thames  from  Batdarsea 
down  tQ  Grayesend.'* — ^Robine,  p.  4.  There  is  something  grand  in  the 
idea  of  this  stiriing-up,  this  mighty  turbulence  and  coneett  of  .the  tide, 
and  of  aU  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  beLween  Battersea  Bridge 
apd  the  Ti^ree  Tuns  at  Grayesend ;  but  the  mind»  absorbed,  in  the  uor- 
roenaity  of  the  danger^  refu9e9  to  be  romantic.  Dr.  S — r*-,  it%  appeara, 
fled  from  Hanover-square,  as  Dr*  J-  ;  ■  .from  Spring^gajrdena,  both 
being  literally  washed  out. 

Another  highly-respectable  physician,  Dr.  P— -— ,  well  known  ea  the 
authoc  o^ an  excellent  book  upon  diet,  is. equally,  distreased*  Hei.evea 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  water  positively  stmk*!  Ha-  divea  not 
^y  merely  tha.t  it  is  rather  uqipleasant — tliat  it  is  disagueeahle— rihat.  it 
is  oifensive — that  it  is  ''rather  high/' but  plain  out,  that  it  sti^ica, 
**  The  Company  (some  most  unreasonable  company  surely)  send  in  n^ud 
with  the  water,  and  then  complain  that  the  dsterns  are  not  kept  dean/' 

Wo  never  heard  of  such  iuipudenpe.    Kay,  Dr.  P goes.oa  to  affirm, 

ttiat  he  ''  cannot  find  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  the.  awful  efiecta 
i^  may  be  Uk«ly  to  produce  upon  the  health,  and  even  lives^  of;the  inha-. 
hitanta  qf  the  metropolis."  And  we  learn  (Robins>  p.  4«)  that  in^he 
last  edition  of  his  work,  he  goes  still  farther,  and  asserta,  *^  that  if  a 
remedy  be  not  applied  to  the  evil,  the  ravages  o(  some  epidemic  may- 
be  fai^y  anticipated."  This  is  quite  enough  for  us.  No  more  con-* 
trlbution^.  will  flow  from  our  pen;  no  more  magaaines  will  ealivea 
and  enlighten  the  first  day  of  the  month.  Every  periodical  will  be- 
come an  obituary.  No  wonder  town  is  emptying  so  &st«  There 
they  fly,  at  this  moaient,  for  their  lives,  with  horses  four,  and  poatiliona 
in  nervous  haste — that  stout  lady  and  gentleman,  all  those  seven  chil* 
4ren  peeping  out  of.  the  CQs^b-window,  the  footman  and  the  lady's- 
ra^id  in  the  blue  spencer  and'  green  veil— :there  they  go;  they  have 
drunk  of^  the  waters  of  bittetnese ;  theyv  have  had  pains,  in  tha  bowels ; 
tl^y  h£^ve  been  to  Batter  sf  a,  and  they  fly  lest  they  should  die  I  .We 
will  not  be  long  after  them ;  ouje  part  ia  taken,  and  ouf,  phuae  too,  in 
the. Edinburgh  mail  ;<  we  Will  leave  this,  city  of  the  watery  pJagoe,  and 
refuge  take  where  no  water  is,  but  most  excellent  whisky*  firom 
thence,  about  two  years  hence,  we  may  return,  and  writa  reflectiona 
in  a  solitary  valley  where  was  once  the  famous  city  of  London* 
We  shall  sit  and  muse  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  which  was  oripe  the  ditch 
of  Fleet,  or  pevchance  the  sewer  of  Chelsea  :  there,  amidst  ruins,  we 
shall  behold  but  one  solitary  figure — a  female  wildly  clad^  her  gar- 
ments flickering  in  the  breeze,  and  her  looks  unearthly ;  some  ancient 
woman^  who,  when  the  city  was  in  its  pride,  was  accustomed  to  sell  gin 
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to  die  Aifori  %l  Blackwaill»  and  who  fcepl*  tbdm  in  spirits  umil  the  gki 
becaame  too  hnrgbly  diluved. 

Yet  may  we  not  have  been  too  easily  frightened'?  Are  the  doctors 
to  he  beheved  ?  Aks !  another  page  of  Robins  settles  that  matter  fo^ 
ever  \  Here  we  see,  page  the  5th,  Mr.  Mills,  '*  the  engineer/*  deposes 
that  the  Thames  is  the  cottitiiOn  sewer  of  London ;  that  it  receives  the 
contents  of  a)]  the  other  sewers;;  forty-six  on  the  south  side,  and  ninety 
nine  on  the  north  side ;  and  ninety-nine  and  forty-six  make  one  hundreil 
and  forty-five,  so  all  the  witnesses  agree  :  there  is  no  hope  for  us.        > 

Listen  to  Mr.  Goodhugh,  "  the  fishmonger."  "Put,"  says  Mr.Good- 
hugh,  "  firesh  fish  into  the  water  of  the  Thames,  and  in  t\x  hours  thejr 
4lie:"  and  they  Hot  only  die,  which  is  bad  enough  for  them,  but  they  turn 
a  ydlbw  colour,  which  is  worse  for  us.  They  are  disgusted  into  a  fit 
of  the  jaundiee,  and  so  die.  Then,  Mr.  Butcher, — not  a  butcher,  but  a 
•very  humane  "  fi8h-sale8man,"-^says,  "  he  has  known  three-parts  of  a 
cargo  of  eels  to  die  by  the  gas- water  passing  the  vessel."  I'he  eels  can- 
not stand  it.  His  evidence  is  corroborated  by  the'  melancholy  master 
af  a  Dutch  skipper,  who  says  that  the  eels  become  afibcted  with  low 
aptritt  as'  soon  as  they  re^ch  the  Thames  water ;  change  coikntenance^, 
ti^at  is  to  say  colour,  become  spotted  like  snakes;  and  quit  Chid  World 
of  frying  and  stewing  in  numbers  without  number:  at  least,  out  of 
tw^ty-six-thousand  pounds  of  eels,  (it  is  not  the  et^uette  to  mention 
die  eels  individually,  but  as  collected  into  pounds  ■— twenty-si x-thbusand 
pounds,)  Only  nine  thousand  pounds  survived  the  shock ;  or,  in  the 
itoaater's  words^  trandated  ftom  the  Dutch,  were  ^* marketed  alive** 
The  rest,  we  hope  and  trust,  were  not  marketed  at  all. 

So  it  seems  that  physicians,  young  ladies,  the  heads  of  ikmilies,  and 
the  heads  and  tails  of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  are  equally 
aiffebted.  Neither  fish  nor  Besh  can  escape;  and  there  is  niuch  reasoil 
to  fear  that  the  fish  do  not  get  out  of  life  before  they  suffer  some  of 
those  peculiar  twinges  in  the  bowels  Which  have  made  a  desert  place  of 
the  Spring  Gardens.  To  conclude,  another  captain  says,  if  the  water 
gats  worse,  (we  do  not  see  how  the  deuce  it  can,)  *'  they  must  give  up 
die- business.*'  So  that  we  shall  nbt  only  be  haif-poisoned  in  a  few 
months,  but  have  no  fish  to  eat ;  and  all  the  people  employed  in  tbtf 
fish  trade  wiU  flock  in  fearful  multitudes  to  the  shore,  and  overstock 
the  different  professions,  mingling  their  wonted  cries  with  the-  din  of 
Westminster  Hall,  or  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  College  of  Physiciana 
itaelf. 

^  Such  is  ^»e  picture,  the  fhithful  and  frightful  picture,  of  the  con-*' 
didon'of  the  water  of  the  Thames^,  as  supplied  by  th^  Companies  to' 
th^r  oustQimet8.*'-^Robins,  page  5.  * 

•   Is  there  no  remedy?  we  are  asked  on  all  side?.     There  t>  a  remedy. 
in  heaven's  narme  what  is  it  ?    Our  flriends  flock  about'  us  as  if  we  were^ 
of  the  faculty  of  physic,  and  the  remedy,  the  remedy,  resounds  from* 
many  lips^     Is  it  that  we  can  roll  back  the  black  and  fatal  stream  of 
tb«  I^hame^,  and  by  sa&rifieing  Chelsea,  and  a  few  other  places  of  no 
consequence,  save  London?     Can  the  sewers  be  annihilated,  or  the 
rifier  dried  up?     Or  Shall  Alderman  Atkins  and  the{Corporati6n'of 
London  be  petitioned  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire?   By  no  means.    None*' 
i3i£  th^se  things  are  required.     The  people  of  Chelsea  may  sleep  on  dry 
land,  and  the  sewers  flow  on  for  ever,  and  the  Corporation  be  spared* 
the  exertion  of  talent  implied  in  the  supposed  combustion  of  the  water, 
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and  e}\  may  be.  well.    The  reikiedy  is  ritfipte,  «ndeoiitliCi  of  ^'  ageneral 

system  of  filtration ;  a  system  not  limited  to  the  fifty-three  thousand  fa* 
milies  daily  drinking  the  filthy  fluid  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
but  extending  itself  to  the  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  tenants  of 
the  New  River  and  other  Companies,  consuming  the  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions of  gallons  daily  supplied  to  the  metropolis/'    It  belongs  to  the 
subject  to  observe,  that  this  is  "  as  clear  as  mud  "  to  all  who  have  any 
head  for  figures.     He^^e,  thc;i,]s  a  remedy  ibr  you ;  a  ray  of  hope  illu- 
mining the  valley  of  the  ang^l  of  4eath.     '*  The  Royal  Filter  for  Ci»- 
terps  will  be  found  superior  to  all  filters  hitherto,  invented/'    (Robins, 
page  6.)    You  suppose,  perhaps>  that  it  only  keeps  back  the  thicker 
portions  of  the  fluid,  leavmg  much  that  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye>  ofien- 
sive  to  the  nose,  and  sp  forth,  or  even  productive  of  pains  after  break- 
fast.^    No,  such  thing.     Be  the  water  ever. so  foul,  turbid,  stagoants 
black,  heterogeneous,  pass.it  through  the  Royal  Filter,  and  out  it  comes 
'^of  a  crystalline  brilliancy.'^    (Robins,  p.  6.)    You  doubt,  this,  per- 
haps ;  you  suspect  that  Dr.  Robins  has  an  interest  in  recommending 
it.     But  you  have  no  apology  for  doubting.     Go  to  Long  Acre,  aind 
ask  Mr.  fiume^ — not  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  but  a  man  who  has  analysed 
water  as  much  as  M|r.  Joseph  has  accounts,  and  t)een  no  less  successful 
with  this  filter  in  making  that  clear  which  was,  confused  and  turbid 
before.    Ask  him  to  have  the  gopdness  to  filter  a  gallon  of  water,  Im<^ 
perial  measure,  before  your  eyes.     Take  the  most  emetic-looking  gallon 
you  can  find;  and  when  passed  through  the  filter,  you  will  behold  it 
purity  itself:  no  mountain-stream  by  dreamy  poet  haunted,  or  by  naiad, 
ever  made  a  more  respectable  appearance.   Before  beins  filtered,  it  held 
nearly  fifty  grains  of  solid  matter, — (do  you,suppose  we  know  nothing  of 
chemistry  ?).  most  part  of  it  deadly  poison  to  the  bowels.     Now  it  has 
oply  sixteen  grains  of  solid  matter.     What  can  you  say  to  that  ?    Yon 
remark,  perhaps,  with  your  usual  acuteness,  tliat  if  ^'  sixteen  grains  **  of 
solid  n^atter  are  left,  the  water  is  not  pure.     This  arises  from  the  little 
attention  you  have  paid  to  chemistry.     If  you  attended  regularly  at  the 
Royal  Institution,,  you  would  know  that  all  water  which  has  not  been 
distilled,  or  boiled,  or  broiled,  or  bedeviled  in  some  way,  contains 
exactly  sixteen  grains  of  solid  stuff  in  every  gallon,  and  is  thus  actually 
meat  and  drink,  though  not  clothing.     And  this  solid  stuff  is  not  dele- 
terious, and  for  that  reason  the  Royal  Filter  allows  it  to  pass  through. 
Mr.  B-        ,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  says,  he  procured  some  of  the 
'*  foulest  water  his  house  afforded ;"  and  (that  being  too  agreeable,) 
mixed  it  with  water  pleasantly  impregnated  with  gas  from  coals ;  and 
yet  this  horrible  compound  passed  rapidly  through  the  major  filter,  so 
changed  as  to  make  a  very  reputable  presence  in  a  decanter  at  the 
dinner-table ;  and  a  young  gendeman,  with  rings  on  his  fingers,  deli- 
cately lifted  a  beautifully  cut  tumbler,  inverted  on  it,  from  its  top,  poured 
abput  half  a  glass  of  the  water  in,  and  drank.it  in  a*  very  ineffable  man- 
ner in  th^  face  of  the  whole  company ;  little  knowing  what  tricks  had 
been  played  with  it.    So  you  see  your  argument  about  the  sixteen 
grainy  cuts  a  very  poor  figure. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  one.  branch  of  this,  interesting  question  on. 
whic}i  we  haye  not  touched.  We  refer  to  the  possibility  oi  devising 
remedial  means  for  the  fish.  But  this  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be. 
spoken  of  at  the  end  of  a  paper. 
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Tt  is  often  beautiful  to  see  tlie  spirit  of  affectation,  and  the  passion 
for  fi>reign  residence,  warring  constantly  and  unsuccessfully  with  habits 
long  acquired  and  inveterately  rooted.  Ita  the  valley  of  Hasli  was 
setUed  for  a  whole  season  a  small  English  famityi  who  had  coine  from 
their  residence  in  one  of  the  midlajid  counties  to  ebjoy  the  exquisite  at* 
tractions  ot  Swiss  scenery.  They  could  not  hav^  selected  a  fiAer  situa* 
doa ;  they  had  heard  so  much,  in  fact,  hi  its  praise  from  travellers  of  their 
acquaintance  who  had  returned  from  their  tour,  that  thej  had  come  al- 
ready decided  on  their  place  of  residence,  and  prepared  to  be  delighted 
with  it.  They  consisted  of  three  persons ;  the  pareiit^^  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  an  only  daughter':  then  there  was  their  family  car- 
riage, and  doivestics  male  and  female.  Expecting  to  be  able  to  surround 
tfaemselve«  with  most  pf  the  comforts  they  had  enjoyed  at  home,  pro- 
vision h^d  been  made  accordingly^  and  ttever  did  the  remote  and  calm 
vaOjby  of  Hasli  receive  nuxe  •of  the  resources  for  this  lifers  consolation 
than  it  did  on  this  occaaion. 

It  was  not  low  are  a  dwelling  was  procured,  although  single  travel- 
lers ha¥k^  diteily  resided  here  before,  it  was  not  so  easy  tonnd  a  suit- 
able residence  for  a  luxurious  fatiiily;    The  floors  were  uncarpeted,  the 
beds  uncurtained;  but^  as  a  contrast,  the  foot  ajmost  lost  its  steady 
bold  on  the  finely  polished  and  glistening  wood-floors^  and  though 
Mr.  -^ — '  regretted  niey  had  not  brought  their  6wn  ^eather-beds  from 
Wiltshire  with  them,  the  inconvenience  wias  soon  in  part  forgotten,  as  the 
fatigue  and  worry  of  their  excursions  made  them  sleep  as  soundly  as  it 
was  possible.    Ine  absence  of  grates  could  not  be  felt,  as  the  summer 
was  drawing  on  when  they  arrived,  so  that  the  darkness  and  emptiness  of 
the  chimneys  only  offended  the  eye.  Into  this  abode,  then,  were  convey- 
ed the  various  articles  6f  comfort  that  had  been  transported  from  their 
distant  home  :  cordials  and  pickles  of  the  finest  quality,  several  dozen  of 
excellent  old  brandy,  as  they  had  heard  the  place  was  subject  to  fire- 
quent  and  heavy  damps  and  fogs  from  the  river  aind  numerous  water- 
^lls  ;  flannels,  in  no  small  quantity,  were  not  forgotten,  and  a  goodly 
stock  of  old  Port  and  Madeira,  that  bad  been  at  least  twenty  years  itx 
the  cellar  at  home.     How  could  ennui  ot  despondency  possibly  enter  a 
dwelling  so  provided  and  fortified  ?   The  sejovr  then  beffan  under  the 
fairest  and  most  promising  auspices,  and  the  exulting  family  congra- 
tulated themselves  that  the  enterprise  so  long  contemplated  at  their  own 
fireside,  had  been  at  last  successfully  accomplished.     Often  had  they 
conversed  with  unwearied  interest  on  the  joys  of  such  a  tour,  and  lis-' 
tened  to  the  rich  descriptions  of  those  who  had  just  made  it ;  till  expec- 
tation grew  high,  and  long-confirmed  habits  and  advancing  years  gave 
way  before  the  view.  Yet,  for  several  summers,  something  had  always 
prevented  their  indulging  their  desire;  some  obstacle  had  come  in  the 
way :  the  week  of  their  departure  had  even  once  been  fixed,  but  a  near 
relative  happening  to  die  in  the  mean  time,  had  compelled  them  to 
defer  it.    Here,  however,  at  last,  they  found  themselves,  after  a  tedious 
journey,  the  inconveniences  of  which  had  more  than  once  made  them ' 
impatiently  look  to  the  hour  of  their  arrival.     The  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  French  cookery,  and  the  living  to  which  the  Wiltshire  squire 
and  his  lady  had  been  so  long  bab4tuated,  was  startling  at  first;  the 
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wines  were  often,  in  spite  of  thehr  approved  exceDenb^,  too  sharp  and 
nacy^  with  few  of  the  mellow  and  soothing  qualities  of  the  fine  and  aged 
tenants  that  his  own  cellar  contained.  The  novelties  of  the  way  scarce* 
ly  could  recompense  many  of  these  attendants  on  a  first  continental 
jpumey  ;  and  when  the  Alps  first  appeared  in  view,  the  rapture  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Hannibal  at  sight  of  the  plains  of  Italy,  or  of  the  forlorn  band  of 
buccaneers  that  first  beheld,  after  long  famine  and  the  wilderness,  the 
vast  western  ocean  open  at  th^ir  feet,  could  scarcely  be  warmer.  The 
sun  was  resting  in  glory  on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  noble  mountains, 
and  ardently  and  long  did  the  enraptured  family  fix  their  eyes  on  them, 
deeming  justly  that  Wiltshire  contained  nothing  so  fine,  and  regretting, 
in  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  that  they  had  not  sooner  begun  their 
tour.  Slowly  rolled  the  heavy-laden  carnage  over  the  Brunig  moun- 
tain, and  descended  on  the  other  side  still  more  cautiously  and  slow  ; 
and  as  the  party  walked  down  the  winding  and  romantic  descent,  at 
every  moment  they  paused  to  gaze  through  the  opening  foliage  at 
gleams  of  exquisite  scenery  far  beneath.  All  was  new  and  delightful ; 
long  tall  waterfalls  slid  down  the  steep  face  of  the  dark  rocks  before 
them,  presenting  an  astonishing  contrast  to  the  short  bubbling  cascade 
diat  had  murmured  at  the  foot  of  their  own  garden ;  and  the  gentle 
river  that  had  supplied  trout  and  eel  in  abundance  from  its  clear  pebbly 
^tream,  bore  no  comparison  with  the  blue  torrent  of  the  Aar,  that 
rushed  along  at  their  feet.  A  long  tract  of  level  ground,  richly 
cultivated,  now  received  them,  and  lasted  the  whole  of  the  way  to 
the  village  of  Meyringen,  where  they  put  up  at  tlie  inn,  and  in  a  few 
days  removed  to  their  own  Alpine  residence.  It  stood  not  far  from  the 
church,  that  lifts  its  elegant  spire  above  the  thick  cluster  of  neat  dwell- 
ings ;  a  garden  stood  before  the  door,  kept  in  the  nicest  order,  and  full 
of  fiowers  and  peach-trees«  which  were  now  in  their  fullest  blossom. 
The  river  ran  before  the  windows,  always  beautiful  and  blue;  and 
lower  down,  a  neat  brid'ge  led  to  the  opposite  bank,  on  the  way  to  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, the  light  spray  was  seen  to  rise  incessantly  from  the  cataract  of  the 
Reichenbach>  and  to  creep  up  the  dark  face  of  the  precipice;  eternal 
iprests  rose  above,  of  pine,  and  fir,  and  elm -trees,  that  had  lived  on  in 
those  summits  for  a  thousand  years.^  With  such  an  assemblage  of  ob- 
jects beside  and  around,  what  could  the  eye  or  heart  of  man  desire 
more  ?  So  thought  and  felt  the  wanderers  from  Wiltshire,  and  pitied, 
during  the  firat  few  weeks,  their  unhappy  fellow-creatures  who  were 
confined  within  the  white  cliffs  of  their  own  isle,  and  either  could  not, 
Qr  would  not,  ever  roam  beyond  them.-  They  resolved  to  adopt  regular 
and  systematic  habits ;  seeing  their  time  was  all  at  their  own  disposal, 
^d  there  were  few  to  visit  or  disturb  them.  They  rose  early,  and  af- 
ter a  substantial  breakfast,  sallied  forth  in  search  of  the  picturesque ; 
they  had  not  far  to  go,  having  chosen  one  of  the  most  central  and  lux- 
i^riant  spots  in  Switzerland  for  fine  views  and  excursions.  With  a 
stout  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  substantial  morning  coat  on,  with  a  pair 
of  thick  walking-shoes,  made  for  the  purpose  at  home  with  due  fore- 
sight, the  father  walked  stoutly  on,  mastering  the  inequaliti^  of  the 
way,  the  brooks,  the  frequent  and  rocky  ascents,  with  determined  pace. 
Behind  came  the  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  footman  hrou^t  up  the 
rear.    When  the  excursion  happened  to  be  somewhat  distalit,  he  was 
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pfpvided  with  q  basket  stored  with  provisions ;  and  t;hea,  haviog  gained 
a  platform  of  ye|rdure  that  commanded  a  superb  view,  or  hayiog  ramr 
bled  into  a  valley  hedged  io  by  singular  precipices,  they  would  sit  down 
at  their,  ease  and  make  an  excellent  repast;  apd  while  a  torrent  roared 
on  at  their  feet,  ta|k.of  the  amazing  difference  betiyeen  this  and  t|)e  pic<f 
nics  they  uped  to  join  in  in  Wiltshire ;  how  much  more,  of  taste,  of  soul« 
and  of  true  luxury  there  was,  in  thus  revelling  amidst  the  splendid  ^o« 
litudes  of  Nature,  ^hap  in  the  gay,  bustling,  and  noisy  parties,  where 
there  was  nothing  but  each  other's  fa^es  to  see,  and  each  otHer's  conn 
versation  to  listen  to.  How  rapidly,  hpw  beautifully  time  fled  away  fos 
many  days  that  were  thus  passed!  Then  the  evenings  in  their  Swisa 
dwelling]  There  was  a  corridor  into  lyhich  the  salon  on  the  second-flooi; 
opened ;  a  large,  lofty  corridor,  where  qhairs  and  a  table  were  s^t ;  ap^ 
pots  loH  of  fragrant  flo.wers  stood  beside.  Here  they  sat  and  took  ^hejr 
tea,  and  chatted  of  present  and  distant  things ;  of  their  own  quiet  and 
affluent  home,  the  mansion,  its  gardens  and  grounds ;  and  of  the  won* 
ders  of  the  scene  before  their  eyes.  Tl^ey  might  well  be  fascinated  with 
it  when  the  last  beams  of  day  were  cast  on  the  pear  and  distant,  moun- 
tains :  the  mighty  Wetterhom,  mountain  of  storms,  that  reared  its  head 
into  the  sky ;  the  rushing  of  many  torrents  n^rer  by ;  th^  distant, 
sound  of  the  cataracts — often  the  cup  of  tea  was  suspended  in  the> 
hand,  and  paused  ere  it  reached  the  lips,  as  .every  sense  was  arrested 
for  the  moment  by  this  splendid  combination  of  sight  and  sound. 
Home  faded  from  their  thoughts;  the. names  of  absent  friends  died  on 
their  lips ;  the  calm,  large  grev  eyes  of  the  good  squire  were  lighted  up 
with  a  di£Perent  feeling  iroim  tnat  with  which  he  used  to  gaa;e  from  his 
drawing-roqm  window  on  his  own  rich  meadows,  or  on  the  quiet  flocks 
of  sheep  that  fed  on  them. 

And  could  not  this  state  of  hc^py  excitement  last  ?     Was  its  fleeting 
duration* to  afford  another  instance  of  the  cheating  character  of  this- 
life's  delights,  however  long  expected  or  fondly  built  on  ?     Cherished. 
for  years  in  imaginationt  this  scene  of  romantic  retirement  might  surely. 
harve  retained  its  zest  for  one  season^    The  second  month,  howevern 
was  scarcely  begun,  ere  the  feelings  of  t^te  party  began  to  experience  n, 
change,  as  unexpected  as  it  \vas  unpleasant.     The  squire  ^as  the  first 
to  acknowledge  some  symptoms  of  weariness ;  the  weather  was  uni- 
fi)rmly  Ipvely ;  the  sky  blufr  and, serene;  the  sun  rose  and  set  magni- 
ficently as  on  their  first  arrival,  but  hi^B  eye  roved  over  them  ^rtainly 
with  a  faded  interest  and  an  enthusiasm  on  the  wane,  .  The  truth  wai^, 
t)ie  change  of  habits  was  too  entire  at  his  age ;  not  a  single  hour  i^ 
the  day.  passed 'the  same  as  for  the  last  twenty  jears  it  had  used  tq 
do.     In  their  own  handsome  country-house  visitors  were  daily  dropping 
in,  of  various  kindsr^fox-hunters,   politicians,  wealthy,  farmers ;  and 
all  the  tiews  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  parish,  were  pleasantly  retaile4- 
and  commented,  on.     But  here  it  was  solitude,  or  little  better,  as  to  all 
society;  the  daughter  wsiS  the  only  one  who  could  speak  French,  and 
that  not  in.  the  most  fluent  wayt  so   that  the  good  pair  were  re«* 
daced  to  a  state  of  qaiescence,  or  confusion,  somewhat  similar  to  the . 
feelings  of  those  nt  Babelp  when  they  heard  German  fiercely  jabbered^ 
and  ]&erich  murdered,  both  hy  peasantry  and  bourgeois.    More  than 
ODiee  had  the  head  of  the  family,  venturing  forth  alone,  missed  his  way 
on  the  momitaiBS»  and  with  great  difficulty  been  enabled  to  find  his  road 
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hiome  after devkHis  wan^nteg ;  fot  though  bis*  uttering  the  imme  of  tM 
Tillage  where  the^  lived,  ^riach.  was  all  he  ooald  do,  wis  b'sufficfent  idp* 
dication,  yet  his  way  of  pronotinoing  the  word  Meyrfngen  wat  so* differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  peasantry  he  met^  that  they  stared  at  him,  and-en- 
deavoured  in  vain  to  catch  the  meaning.     Tlie«cur^  of  the  place  •^was 
almost  the  only  visitor,  and  he  camie  and  sat  with  them,  and  they  looked 
at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  then  at  each  other ;  and  his  very  bad  French 
Mademoiadle  eotdd  scarcely  understand:    Chance  travdlers  there/were 
of  various  countries,  who  passed  through  onllieir^ay  to  scenes  farther 
on^  or  remained  time  enough  only  to  visit  the  neighboaring  sights : 
and  to  hold  conmianion  with  Nature  (the  squire  felt  acutely)  might  be 
deMcioua  for  a  season,  but  eudtired  not  for  ever.     His  eyes  actually 
ached  at  last,  as  he  endeavoured  to  fix 'them  on  the  lofty  moumains 
and*  their  glittering  summits;  and  he  thought 'with  a*  sigh  of  hib  own 
long  vange  of  waving  com<*field8,  and  flat  riehwpatture  land,  with 
scafcely  an  undulation  on  die  surface.     There  were  minoi*  grievances 
also :  (he  loss  of  little  luxuries^  that  was'  fek  dsnly/ and  preyed  on  the 
temper.     The  cookery  was  e!xtreuiely  bad ;  hares'were  actually  sent  to 
the  table  by  a  Goth  of  a  Swiss  cook  steeped  in  sour  sauce,  and^co^ered 
all  over  with  a&iees- of  lemon.    The  fish,  and  there  was- exceUent  fish  in 
the  rrver,  that  might  almost  be  eaught  from  the  windoviw,  were  also 
rendered  so  sharp  by  the  ingredients  profusely  poured  ottithem,  ^that 
the  very  flavour  was  taken  away.    The  meat  was  noigood  in  general; 
the  veal  was  killed  at  a  week  old  ;  the  mutton  contracted*  a  •strong  and 
most  disagreeabler  flavour  by  being  kept  in  the  skin  for  two  dftys.  after 
being  killed ;  so  that  the  chief,  rich,  and  availing  consolation  that  a 
thorough  Englishman  often  finds  a  balance  for  the  bitterest  ills-**fl'^good 
dinner«<*was  taken  away «    Ofken,  as  the  Wiltshire  tmveller' sipped  his 
Madeira  and  Port>  did  he  kxdc  with  an  angry  and  discontented  eye  on 
the  viands  before  him,  ill-dressed  and  ill*  tasted ;  the  noble  sirloiBB,'and 
the  sighdy,  tempting  Uegs  of  mutton;  were  far  away;  and  as  far  poul- 
try*  what-  was  caQed  by  that  name  resembled  more  in  aspect  and  taste, 
a  pieee  of  dried  leather,  or  a  starved  rabbit,  than  any  thing  else.    These 
wexe  petty  vexations,  it  is  true ;  hat  when  they  come  every  bourbefore 
one'fl  tyeff  they  are  enough  to  dktnrb  the  most  Platonio*  temper^    The 
season  grew  dreadftilfy  hot;  it  was  the<  month  of  July, 'and  in^the  con- 
fined vattey  the  son*s  raysaeeaied  to  be  concentrated,  and  to  dait  down 
pitile8sly;oa  the  wanderers^  heads.    The  front 'of  the  house  =vras  'Open  to 
the  hottest  aspect  of  the  heavena:  in  vain,  seated  in  the  corridor,  they 
sought  a  mouthftd  of  fresh-  air ;  driven  within  the  doors  of  their  salon, 
they  dosed  the  shutters,  and  sought;  to  find 'the  resonrces  withiay'whieh 
without  9t  was  vain  to  seek  for.     Oaaing  on  the  shining'^imod  floot,  the 
empty  chinmey,- the  almost-  curtadilesa  windo^Vs,  ins  was  vaia-  to-'  fancy 
the  view  was  as  pleasant  as  a  well^furnisbed^  -weU^aired^  cheevfal-4ook- 
ing  diRawing-room  in  Bngland'   -  The  lady  tlm  h^an*to  fcfel'thcve  was  a 
void,  a  dreariness  in  this-exiBtenee :  ao  more  the  M\  rang  eUar  odd  ani- 
mating, announcing  l^etnoming  oall/or  th^  carriage  of  sameneighbour- 
ing  gossip  just  driven  to  the  door ;  no  more  the  lively  evening  parties,  and 
the  un&iHng,  though  not  ruinous,  hand  at  whist.     It  wu  strange,  they 
said,  when  lingering  at  the  dinner-table,  that  their  minds  should  change  > 
so  soon  ;  certainly  the  place  was  very  lovely, '  and  the  sceneiy^  beyond 
all  imagination;    still  time  hung  heavy:    they  could  not  be  ahrilys 
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nakiiig  excarttmiff;  ihef  had  fa^eo  uptbe  limg  vaHcjol'^kditosee 
the  greatifa^of  the  Aar  and  the'Grnnselv  and  had  foond  their  way  as. 
far  as  the  Deril's  Bridge^  and  back  again,  and  had  explored  ev^ery  vate 
andaCrTerai  of  the  gvoat  raouBtains,  in  the  neighbotirfaood.  When' the 
eool  of  evctiing  came>  and  it  waa>niost  welcome,  diej  left  their  dwelUtogy 
croaaedtbe  bridge,  and  proceeded  Co  the  noble  lyUrof  ilte'Reichenbach, 
at  a  abort  diatance. .  There  they  seated  thenaeirea  on  aroek^'  near -the 
rushing  of  the  stream,  and  found  <  the  air  deKghtfnlly  eook  It  was' the 
very  attitude  that  Rousseau  loved^  and  in-wkioh  he  is' often  painted; 
but  neither  the  scfnirev '  nor  hia  lady,  nor  his  daughter,  had  Rouaseau'a 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  this  or  any  other  of  tfa«  great  things  <of  Na- 
ture.r  So  they  gatsed  and  listened ;  the  squhre  leaned  en  the  rook,  fars 
large  ataff  in  hia  hand,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on-  the  mighty  fiiU^^that  de*- 
accnded  from  its  lofty  aaat  as  if*in  soorn  of  the  meaner  sceoe  on  whidh 
it  fdl,  and  >then  bounded  onwardc  from  steep  to  steep,  and*  held  its 
broad,  course  fiercely  through  the  kMig  and  lich  Tallcy*  He  grew  wea- 
iied»  howteret,  weaned  to  exoessy  when  this  visit' was  repeated  evening 
after  eveningv  while  the  aoltry. beats  lasted;  his  head  aohed  with ^ the 
loud^  incessant  rush  of  tbe  waters,  and  his-  sight  was  dazzled  with  the 
light  apray  and^  foam  ^hat  was  flung  from'  them.  This  -  could '  «ot  last ; 
July  and  August  pa8aed>  and  cooler  weather  ciune,  and  it  was  resohred- 
they::shottld  qatt  their  dwdhog  in  the  village,  and  turn  their  £Eice  ouce 
more  to-theit  own  shorea.^  It  were  difficuhto  say  whether  the  feriings 
of  their  arrival  or  departure  were  most  vivid ;  oertaki!  it  was  they^'left^ 
vaUey>  and  river, end  mountain,  all  behind,  without  a  lingering  look;- 
and  had'  the  penalty  of  Lot's  wt£a  been  denounced  to  .the  party,  it  had 
fallen  innocent,  sinoe  onwards  wus*  bent  every  look,  and  homewards 
bounded  every  heart.  And  at  home,  and'  in  Wiltshire  they  arrived, 
unscatlied  by  storm  or  moving  accident,  satisfied  to  the  Hill  with  tm« 
veiling  aikd  all  ile}oys. 

Thflone  are-  a  few  traita  of  character^  however^  to  be  met  with  among 
the  natims.  of  the  land,  which  -  display  unore  enthuttaam' than  was 
evinced  by.  tUs  party  of  travellers.  Near  Locle,  in  -  the  German  part- 
of  Switzealaiidi  upon*  the  little  river  Jaliize,<ia  a  stngolar 'HhH  of  •four 
atages,  the  wheels  being  placed  one  faelorw  the'  other  to  receive^  their 
motion  firem<the  .fidl  o^  thd  rifer,  >  where  it  forms  a  eatcade  in  a  very 
narrow  ravine;  belowtthe  last  of  the  udieela  the  waterfalls  aboet:  fifty 
feet  befere  it  reached  4he  low  ground.  Thia  mill  iliaa  the  scene  iof  a 
siagidar  event  in  lfil4,  when*  the  Austrian  and  fiVenehtroopa'WBre  dii-'' 
persed  in  .ihia  part  of  the  oountry.  -  Tbe  proprietor  was  strongly  in  the 
Freochinterest,  and  commonly  had  pavtiea  of  soldieca  either  at  the  tnill 
or  ia  the  neighbourhood,  who  efiected*  the  deritructiDn  of  (any  ^of' the 
Austriana  who  unfortunately  fell  into* their  -powen  f  An*  officer  df  the 
latter  oauntry  was  poatedat  Loda^  where^he  dwelt  in  the  ^  house  of  a 
watchmaker^  whose  son  was  firequently  employed  la  shoving  *hira  the 
remarkable  -i^aces  in  the  district,  bvtwbe 'had  received'  strict  ordem 
not  to  let  h«n  visit  the  mill,' whose  siaguiar  eottstruetion  aatraoted  the- 
attentioa  of  all  atraogera;  the  munber  of  Austrians^who  had  disap- 
peared there,  having  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they>  had  been  as- 
sasinated.  After  sene  time  the  officer  received  orders  to  join  his  corps, 
with  the  detachment  under  his  command  :  he  formed  the  party  into  two 
divisions  for  the  convenience  of  quartering,  and  after  having  accom- 
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fMiiied  qpe  of  them  a  short  diitaace,  quitted  it  with  the  intention  of 
joining  the  other.     Not  being  well  tucquailited  with  the-croM  wayt,  he 
was  soon  at  a  low ;  and  after  wandering  some  time,  he  met  a  man 
habited  as  a  peasant,  to  whom  be  offered  a  gratuity  if  he  woald  oon* 
duct  him  a^  far  as  the  highway.     The  man  consented^  and  taking  the 
lead,  they  soon  arrived  at  the  miU»  where  the  guide  proposed  that  they 
should  stQp  and  take  some  refreshment,  as  he  was  proprietor  of  she 
place.    To  this  the  officer  agreed^  and  being  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  work,  of  which  he  had  heard  milch,  asked  the  miller  to  eon- 
duct  him.     The  day  having  been  wet,  the  latter  went  to  change  hia 
dotheSf  and  attend  to  some  other  affiiirs,  and  in  die  mean  time  the 
officer  availpd  himself  of  the  bfuiefit  of  the  kitehen  fire,  where  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  the  miller's  daiighler,  who  was  much  pre* 
possessed  by  his  handsome  person  and  eogaging  manners.    She  seemed 
uneasy  on  learning  his  intention  of  inspecting  the  mill,  and  hinted  to 
him  that  her  father  being  a  great  friend  to  the  French,  was  conse- 
quently very  hostile  to  his  nation;  that  the  place  had  been  fetal  to 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  short,  that  his  life  was  already  me^ 
naced.     She  suggested,  with  earnestness,  that  he  should  make  some 
excuse  to  depart  sd  quickly  as  possible.     The  officer,  being  well 
arn^ed,  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  her  warning,  seeing  no  one* 
in  the  dwelling  but  the  miller  and  his  daughter ;  and  on  the  former  n^ 
turning,  they  desoended  together.     When  they  arrivcdat  one  of  thfi" 
lower  wheels,  where  there  was  a  kind  of  trap-door,  the  miUer  suddenly 
seiased  the  officer  with  the  intention  of  plunging  him  beneath,  as  he  had 
before  done  to  many  Austrians.    The  latter  being  on  his  guard,  closed 
with  his  enemy,  and  a  struggle  ensued^  at  that  moment  the  daughter, 
who  had  followed  unperceived,  sprang  upon  them,,  and  the  father,  find- 
ing himself  detected,  desisted  from   farther  violence,  and   they  re* 
ascended.     Some  Austrian  soldiers,  having  been  informed  by  a  peasant 
who  had  seen  the  ofiker  in  company  with  the  miller,  that  he  was  in  a 
place  of  imminent  danger,  hastened  lo  his  sescue,  and  arriwd  jtnit  in' 
time  to  hear  the  iv>ise  of  the  scuffle.     The  daoghter  was  the  first  to 
aacend*  when  the  ijoldiers,  condoding  her  to  be  in  league  with  her 
father,  were  on  the  point  of  ill-treating  her,  but  their  commander  in- 
s^nily  protected  her,  and  the  generojis  girl  saw  her  timdy  interference 
crooned  with  all  the  success  she  desired.    The  Austrians  had  entered 
but  a  sbQrt  time  when  a  party  of  French  aoldiers  eame  to  the  mill,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custoai,  and  a  skirmish  took  place*  at  the  com«> 
raencement  of  whidi  the  unfortunate  officer  received  a  musket-ball,  and 
fell  dead  on  the  apot*     The  Ausiriaris  ivere  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
powered^ when  the  young  womah  who  had  ab^dy  acted  so  devoted  a 
part,  knowing  that  his  body  would  be  ill-treated  and  plundered, 
dragged  it  no  die  lower  part  of  the  mill,  aiid  precipitated  it  into  the  tof^ 
rent ;  in  dmog  which  her  foot  slipped,  and  Cdliog  in  also,  ahe  quickly 
perished.     Many  say  that  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  or  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing«  she  threw  herself  after  the  body ;  hut  there  is  little  doubt  that  her 
death  was  aceidsntal. 
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The  names  of  the  celebrated  individuals  who  give  a  title  to  this  ar- 
ticle, have  become  almost  relative  and  correlative  terms,  as  the  gram- 
marian would  say,  in  the  English  language ;  the  mere  mention  of  one 
immediately  suggests  the  other,  and  it  would  require  something  more 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  dissolve  this  association.  As  a  natural 
consequence  oi  being  thus  brought .  together,  a  comparison  of  their 
respective  merits  has  long  since  been  instituted.  The  joint  career  of 
O'Connell  and  Shell  had,  from  its  commencement,  furnished  an  occa-* 
sion  for  this  species  of  criticism,  and,  as  such,  has  not  been  overlooked, 
especially  in  these  stages  of  it,  when  the  expectation  of  their  being  tried 
in  the  highest  ordeal  of  talent  is  most  likely,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
to  be  fulfilled.  Hitherto,  on  this  subject,  opinion  has  been  merely 
oral ;  for  us  it  remains  to  consign  it  to  the  less  perishable  records  of  the 
press,  nor  do  we  conceive  that  we  shall  thereby  give  rise  to  any  invi- 
dious reflections,  since,  besides  the  abilities  of  the  learned  gentlemen 
being  such  as  upon  examination  will  not  be  found  to  clash,  the  indivi- 
duals themselves  are,  we  feel  assured,  superior  to  all  feelings  but  those 
of  an  honourable  emulation.  I'he  inquiry,  too,  is  calculated  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  any  misconceptions  whidi  it  may  have  entertained  of 
their  powers,  and  may  serve  to  raise  from  underneath  an  accumulated 
mass  of  misrepresentation  their  real  and  genuine  merits.  In  making 
the  foUowing  remarks,  however,  we  shall  not  use  the  language  of  advo- 
cacy. A  true  estimate  of  talent  must  furnish  the  gross  amount,  and 
exhibit  the  items  both  of  profit  and  of  loss. 

To  the  subject.  Speaking  in  the  general,  with  respect  to  capacity,  we 
believe  prevalent  opinion  has  allotted  to  Mr.  O'Connell  a  supremacy, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  sentiments  of  a  very  considerable  party  are 
more  favourable  to  the  claims  of  his  colleague.  Now,  we  are  more  dis- 
posed to  strike  a  balance  between  the  parties.  We  think  that  the 
talents  of  both  differ  more  in  kind  than  in  degree,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  does  not  exist  any  material  disparity.  Talent  is  a  very 
wide  word  ;  it  comprehends  many  grades  of  intellect,  from  ardent  rea- 
fioning  up  to  cold  calculation.  There  is  nothing  which  shows  so  little 
insight  into  the  structure  of  the  mind,  as  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  ge- 
neral incapacity  upon  those  who  fuil  in  any  of  its  departments.  The 
moralist  may  be  totally  incompetent  as  the  mathematician — witness 
Johnson ;  tlie  best  practical  statesman  may  be  the  most  irrational  public 
speaker,  and  vice  versa — witness  Cromwell  and  Calonne ;  and  persons 
who  had  hidierto  stagnated  as  idiots,  may,  upon  the  vibrating  chord  of 
intellect  being  struck,  start  into  life  with  all  the  vitality  of  wisdom-— 
witness  Swift*  We  ask  pardon  of  the  reader  for  making  this  digres- 
sion ;  as  it  is,  however,  a  sort  of  preamble  illustrative  of  the  statute  of 
comparison  which  we  are  about  to  enact,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deem- 
ed altogether  superfluous.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  jheir  abilities, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  these  two  gentlemen  differ  widely  from  one 
another,  although  their  pursuits  in  life  are  the  same,  and  their  tempera- 
ments not  dissimilar. 

Mr.  O'Connell  has  been  heretofore  presented' to  us  in  that  sphere  of 
action  which  was  perhaps  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  develope 
to  the  best  advantage  his  highest  powers.     As  the  bold,  dauntless,  and 
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talented  reformer,  he  has  perhaps  but  few  equads^  and  is  fully  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  beside  the  great  German  heretic,  astonished  as  the  learned 
gentleman  may  be  to  find  himself  in  such  company.  The  question  has 
been  mooted  as  to  who  obtained  Catholic  Emancipation.  We  think  it 
might  as  well  be  asked,  as  does  the  worthy  in  the  farce,  "  Who  wrote 
Shakspeare  ?"  We  do  not  seek  to  detract  from  the  gracious  prudence 
of  Royalty^  or  from  the  manly,  straight-forward,  and  statesmin-like 
jK>licy  of  the  "great  Duke;"  who,  though  he' might  not  have  been 
enlightened  as  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  contemplated  change,  was 
Uioroughly  persuaded  of  its  expediency,  and  whose  dignified  demeanour 
throughout  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  wretched  obstinacy  of  the 
Eldons  and  the  Wincbelseas  refusing  to  yield  up  the  object  of  their  bi- 
gotry without  tears  and  uproar ;  but  if  we  are  asked  to  point  out  the 
man  who  was  the  originater  of  that  measure,  who  awakened  that  "  gra- 
cious prudence,"  and  created  that  **  persuasive  expediency ;"  who 
heaved  the  stone  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  held  it  on  the  sum- 
mit, either  to  f)e  planted  there  as  its  proper  site,  or,  if  not,  to  be  hurled 
back  again,  bearing  destruction  and  desolation,  until  moral  force  had 
fulfilled  political  right — if  we  are  asked  to  declare  this  man,  we  shall 
Jay  our  finger  on  that  tall  Irishman  who  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Four  Courts 
robed  in  the  humble  folds  of  a  stuff  gown,  and  who  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  "  Member  for  Clare."  We  think  the  voice  of  the  em- 
pire will,  sooner  or  laler,  echo  this  opinion ;  the  voice  of  posterity  al- 
ready responds  by  anticipation  to  the  prophetic  inspirations  of  unbiassed 
minds.  These  observations  bring  at  once  under  consideration  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs  numerous  talents, 
and  that  one  we  would  denominate  under  the  general  name  of  **  con- 
duct" It  was  not  his  energy  pf  declamation^  his  powers  of  reasonin^^ 
his  knowledge  of  law,  that  won  the  day ;  it  was  what  we  call  his  ^'  con- 
duct," the  practical  tendency  of  all  his  speeches,  the  business-like  mea- 
sures that  he  devised  and  put  into  execution,  the  vital  principle  of  ac- 
tion which  he  infused  into  all,  the  machinery  of  facts,  the  moral  tactics 
that  he  brought  into  play,  the  strongholds,  the  redoubts,  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  batteries  which  he  erected  and  planted  throughout  the 
land.  It  was  the  Corn  Exchange  meetings,  the  rent,  the  order  of  libe- 
rators, the  employment  of  counsel  at  sessions^  the  Clare  election,  and 
the  whole  system  of  *'  agitation"  throughout  all  its  various  branches 
of  moral  and  physical  exertion,  that  accomplished  the  victory.  It 
was  that  unquailing  and  undismayed  spirit,  that  step  which  never 
faltered,  that  erect  port  which  never  bent,  that  skilful,  talented, 
and  energetic  application  of  the  substantial  realities  of  practical 
conduct — these  drove  the  vessel  on  its  course.  Pitt  was  an  able 
advocate  of  emancipation,  Grattan  spake  in  its  cause  with  the  tongue 
of  the  archangel^  Canning,  Plunkett,  Orey,  all,  all  were  inspired  on  the 
theme ;  but  though  the  preachers  were  powerful,  **  the  word  "  availed 
not,  and  its  execution  was  left  for  an  humble  apostle  of  the  mission. 
By  O'ConnelFs  conduct  it  was,  that  the  *'  question"  had  been  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  it  must  almost  involun- 
tarily, and  without  any  extrinsic  impulse,  have  forced  itself  through  all 
barriers,  ay,  even  though  John  of  Eldon  himself  should,  by  some  wild 
whim  of  fortune,  have  been  jumbled  into  the  Premiership.  There  it 
hung  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  riven  from  the  masSi  heaving  and 
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rocfking  from  side  to  side,  reiidy  Mi  thk  \etat  eonubbtion  of  the  moan« 
tatns  to  come  down  wbirling  and  boundlBg  on  the  plains  beneath,  shi* 
▼eriog  and  destroying  all  that  lay  in  its  track.  To  Mr.  0*Conneil,  then, 
be  imputed  that  posture  of  a^Smrs,  to  him  be  ascribed  the  splendid  ini« 
quity  of  that  machination*  He  it  ie  who  is  the  male&ctor.  Popular 
odium  has  long  pointed  to  him  as  such ;  as  such  he  is  tied  at  the  stake 
of  political  animosity ;  as  such  he  bums  in  the  flames  of  religious  hate. 
Let  nobody,  ^y  professing  a  share  in  his  sins,  seek  to  diminish  by  di» 
Tiding  with  him  the  punishment  and*  the  disgrace :  he  himself  too  is 
content  to  bear  the  bnrden  alone  ;  inflnenoed  by  a  strange  enthusiasm,  he 
eoorts  condemnation,  claims  as  his  right  the  gorgeous  turpitude  of  the 
crime,  confesses  that  he  has  strained  eyery  nerve  for  freedon^  aad 
glories  in  the  guilt  and  in  the  shame.  To  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  made  a  different  award.  To  him  be  ascribed  the 
praise  and  the  thanksgiving,  in  that  he  perceived  the  impcndiiig  ruin, 
in  that  he  took  measures  to  prevent  itsconstunmation.  To  this  great 
man  be  ascribed  the  glory,  the  reputation,  and  the  fame  of  yidbling 
liberty  to  a  third  of  this  mighty  empire,  and  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  whole. 

The  establishment  of  the  truth  of  our  criticism,  which  selected  Mr. 
O'Gonneirs  **  powers  of  conduct,"  not  only  as  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  his  mind,  but  also  as  specimens  of  a  high  order  of  talent^ 
necessarily  led  to  the  observations  we  have  jus^  made  on  the  Catholic 
question.  But  there  are  some  who,  eoinciding  with  us  in  opinion 
as  htt  as  respects  .the  transaction  we  allude  to,  speak  dispara- 
gingly of  his  powef  8,  when  viewed  with  refisvence  to  a  parhamentary 
career,  and  conceive  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  would  fiul  in  a  British  House 
ef  Gommons.  Now,  the  conclusions  of  such  persons  must  evidently  be 
built  on  this  mipposition,  namely,  that  the  details  of  Catholic  affiiirs 
were  sui  generis,  and  had  no  analogy  to  those  whi^h  the  general  drcum- 
stanees  &t  society  mast,  in  the  ordinary  eo«fse  of  things^  bring  under 
the  cottsidevatiott  of  public  men.  But  what  justifies  this  supposition  t 
Have  the  meaivres  of  wliich  the  legislatare  takes  cognizance  no  connee- 
^on  with  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  people  ?  Are  not  all  of 
them  sueeeptible  of  practical  constructioD»  and  many  of  them  of  that  bi»- 
smess-like*  treatment,  in  the  application  of  which  it  is  agreed  on  aU 
hands  Mr.  O'Connell  has  displayed  such  considerable  talent  ?  It  must 
be  recollected,  that  we  are  here  oombating  the  idea  of  Mr.  O^ConneiTs 
feihire  in  the  House.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  he  will  display  ab 
much  ability  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  he  did  when  a  member  of 
the  Assoeietion,  bnt  whether  he  will  fiiil  or  succeed  in  the  former  voea^ 
tion.  Farther  on  we  shsll  not  he  backward  in  assigning  h'mitations  to 
faia  powers,  but  at  no  stage  of  our  inqinry  can  we  for  a  moment  con- 
cede any  thins  that  would  seem  to  infer  a  general  ineompetency,  such  as 
that  which  is  here  insmuated  with  respect  to  his  future  career.  Doubt- 
less there  are  legislative  subjects,  in  discussiDg  which  Mr.  O'ConneU 
would  appear  to  considerably  less  advantage  than  he  would  on  others, 
nay,  on  which  he  would  absolutely  fail ;  but  unquestionably  likis  latter 
eould  not  take  place  but  in  comparatively  few  instances.  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  is  to  Wayward  and  so  wrongs* 
beaded  as  that,  upon  entering  the  House,  he  will  forthwith  betake 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  those  matters  for  which  he  is  nah 
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6tted ;  that  he  w3i  immediately  set  about  fathoming  the  mysteries 
of  foreign  relations,  or  precipitating  himself  with  chivalrous  devo- 
tion into  tlie  ebyss  of  political  economy  ?  It  is  only  a  miscalculation 
of  Mr.  OConn^irs  Powers  of  conduct"  that- can  give  rise  to  that 
supposition,  and  it  would  be  only  by  acting  in  conformity  with  such 
a  supposition  that  he  could  ^hibit  the  presumed  deficiency!  which 
train  of  reasoning  looks  very  like  what  logicians  call  an  argument  in  a 
circle.  What  does  he  himself  profess,  in  his  speech  at  the  last  Clare 
election,  that  be  will  devote  himself  to  ?  Why,  to  opening  close  bo- 
roughs ;  to  purifying  the  elective  franchise ;  to  furthering  the  local  in- 
terests of  Clare;  to  the  reduction  of  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  to  reform 
in  Parliament;  Co  reform  in  law.  Whether  all  these  be  sound  mea- 
sures, or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  question.  They  are  such  as  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  by  his  habits,  is  most  competent  to;  and  they  are  such  as  have  all 
the  essential  characteristics  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of 
Catholic  affairs.  The  same  indefatigable  and  active  spirit,  the  same 
practical  wisdom  and  energy  of  understanding,  which  exhibited  them- 
selves,  and  proved  adequate  in  the  one,  will  exhibit  and  prove  them- 
selves adequate  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  either  from  an  inability  to  per- 
ceive the  force  of  analogy,  or  from  a  gratuitous  and  groundless  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  O'Connell  will  in  the  House  turn  his  mind  to  subjects  for 
the  discussion  of  which  he  is  unfitted,  that  it  can  be  sup|K>sed  he  wiU 
fail  in  his  Parliamentary  career. 

We  now  turn,  for  a  season,  from  the  '*  Great  Agitator"  to  his  col- 
league.    Laying. claim  to  a  more  lofly  and  transcendental  order  of 
intellect  than  his  learned  compeer  is  possessed  of,  Mr.  Sheil  demands  a 
proportionably  higher  order  of  analysis  to  form  an  estimate  of  his 
powers.     As  far  as  our  fiat  goes,  we  for  the  most  part. acknowledge 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Sheil ;  at  the  same  time,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  give 
him  notice,  that  we  shall  have  to  qualify  somewhat  this  decree  when  we 
come  to  speak  less  abstractedly.     As  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  case,  so  in 
that  of  his  talented  coadjutor,  we  shall  commence  by  combating  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  are  currently  held  with  respect  to  him.     The 
'  most  prevalent  we  are  aware  of  is  th» ;  that,  with  a  copious  imagination, 
and  a  large  fund  of  enthusiasm,  Mr*  Sheil  possesses  few,  if  any,  of  the 
more  solid  and  essential  qualities  of  intellect :  and  that,  whilst,  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  he  may  be  capable  of  creating  a  temporary  excitemf nt, 
through  which  the  hearer  will  probably  be  sensible  of  a  spurious  grati- 
fication, yet  that  he  is  wholly  incompetent  to  ripen  into  utility,  or  to 
mature  into  any  practical  advantage,  the  luwholesome  products  of  hip 
genius.     We  think  this  is  unsound  criticism,  and  that  it  originates,  as 
usual,  in  the  superficiality. of  the  analysis  on  which  it  is  built.    .The 
public,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
placed,  have  experienced  Mr.  Sheil  principally  as  a  declaimer,  and 
some  cannot  conceive  his  ever  appearing  in  any  other  light.     Now,  we 
think  he  is  several  degrees  above  this  character ;  and  that  we  can  fre- 
quently recognise  beneath  the  turbid  streams  of  passion,  sarcasm,  and 
irony,  which  issue  from  the  copvulsed  lips  of  the  speaker,  the  clear,  and 
steady  current  of  calmer  and  deeper  thought.     But  when  leaving  the 
narrow  channels  of  local  iaterests,  he  widens,  as  at  Penenden  Heath, 
into  extended  views,  then  must  all  acknowledge  the  capacity  of  the 
erator.     We  think  there  is  more  of  the  philosophy  of  eloquence  about 
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Mr.  Sheil  than  is  usually  suspected.  Of  a  very  inflanomable  t^<Dpera- 
ment  like  most  of  his  countrymen,- embarked  in  a  spirit-stirring  causa^ 
his  political  liberty  the  prize  contended  for,  it  was  natural  that  the  dic- 
tates of  a  higher  order  of  reflection  should  have  been  laid  aside,  ere  they 
were  matured,  for  the  impulse  of  his  feelings.  Placed  in  the  front  of 
the  battle,  an  object  of  obloquy,  contumely*  and  scorn,  the  same  eie« 
ments  of  declamatory  strife  were  consequently  elicited  from  him  in 
return.  Here  was  no  time  for  the  diplomacy  of  warfare,  the  subtle 
argument,  the  unperturbed  chain  of  reasonings  or  even  the  mellowed 
tone  of  a  qualified  emotion, — much  less  for  the  suggestions  of  a  tranquil 
philosophy.  The  parties  engaged  hand  to  hand ;  burning  invectives, 
red-hot  denunciations,  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  and  the  whole  artillery 
of  wrath  and  indignation  brought  into  action.  Mr.  Sheil  understood 
the  nature  of  the  encounter,  or  rather  he  felt  it,  and  acted  accordingly. 
His  temperament,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  quality  of  his  speeches,  but 
his  judgment  corroborated  the  choice.  The  orator  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  vary  his  powers  to  the  emergency ;  who  supplicates  when  he  should 
denounce,  blesses  when  he  should  curse,  invokes  when  he  should  evoke, 
is  temperate  when  he  should  be  on  fire,  reasons  when  he  should  rage,— 
that  orator,  if  he  can  be  called  an  orator,  has  learned  but  half  his  art, 
and  is  ignorant  of  its  most  essential  rudiments — the  book  of  human 
nature.  The  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Sheil  has  hitherto  been  brought 
i>efore  the  public,  were  such  as  required  a  highly-animated  and  impas* 
sioned  speaker,  and  as  such  he  supplied  that  want.  It  is  inconsequen- 
tial to  say  that,  therefore,  he  is  inadequate  to  support  any  other  cha- 
racter in  oratory.  The  notion  that  a  fervid  enthusiasm  and  a  strong 
imagination  are  incompatible  with  the  highest  exercise  of  the  under? 
standing;  is  now  classed  amongst  the  exploded  hypotheses  of  former 
times ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  intellect  is  inert  until  impregnated 
by  the  fires  of  the  soul.  If  naturally  destitute  of  these,  we  in  vain,  like 
the  sacrilegious  pilferer  of  old,  endeavour  to.  filch  them  from  Heaven* 
Chatham,  Grattan,  Canning,  Plunkett,  Grey,  Brougham,  all  possessed 
and  possess  these  kindling  principles,  the  first  two  more  apparently,  as 
being  more  frequently  engaged  in  measures  which  were  calculated  to 
£in  them  into  a  flame.  The  absence  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  a  patriot  struggling  in  the  same  cause  that  Mr.  Sheil  did,  would 
have  formed  a  strong  presumption  of  impotence  in  his  temperament  as 
•destitute  of  these  qudities,  or  misconception  in  his  judgment  in  coercing 
them  ;  and  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  circumstances  required  a  dif- 
ferent "  conduct"  in  his  speeches,  such  as  the  case  of  Penenden  Heath, 
we  find  our  opinion  of  his  graver  powers  fully  verified  by  the  chaster, 
more  argumentative,  and  more  philosophic  tone,  which  he  then  ably 
and  judicidusly  adopted. — But  Mr.  Sheil  is  also  accused  of  being  an 
orator.  There  is  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  cannot  imagine  any  con- 
nexion between  rationality  and  eloquence,  and  who  conceive  Reason  to 
be  an  imposter  unless  she  address  them  in  rags.  It  is  only  when 
nakedness  reveals  infirmity,  that  the  charity  of  their  understandings  is 
excited.  The  meagre,  decrepid,  and  cadaverous  appearance  of  the  sup- 
plicant satisfies  them  that  they  are  not  outwitted,  and  persuades  tliem 
of  the  truth  of  the  story.  These  persons  eschew  a  happy  turn  of  ex- 
pression as  they  would  the  songs  of  Calypso,  and  look  upon  taste  as 
the  womb  of  mendacity.    "  Touch  not  the  unclean  thing/'  is  an  iojunc- 
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tion  which  seems  to  W€^h  faeaTily  cm  their  cooseiences  when  iktj  cone 
in  contact  with  such,  and  they  appear  uneasy  until  they  can  take  refuge 
in  e very-day  wisdom  or  vapid  comnon-place*  With  them,  a  sterility 
of  conception,  and  a  poverty  of  language,  are  potent  indications  of  a 
hale  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  the  unspiritualized  productions  of  what 
they  call  common-sense  (another  word  for  popular  delusion)  the  most 
unerring  tokens  of  the  same.  With  true  piebeian  taste,  they  love  to 
look  at  the  carcase  of  the  mind  when  there  exists  not  vitality  within* 
These  persons,  too,  flee  the  abstract,  or  any  thing  that  is  akin  to  a  phi- 
losophic course  of  thought.  They  love  particulars.  With  ihem  tha 
one  is  wild  theory,  the  other  sound  argument ;  a  ponderous  and  phleg- 
matic method  of  delivery  also  begets  in  then  respect;  and  on  the 
whole,  measuring  general  intellect  by  their  own  slender  epitome,  they 
dare  to  condemn  those  who  surpass  its  narrow  dimensions.  We  do  not 
here  digress  to  break  a  lance  with  the  Utilitarians.  However  disposed 
we  may  be  to  differ  from  the  dogmas  of  their  creed,  they  are  neverthe- 
less too  respectable  a  body  of  opponents  to  treat  with  any  thing  but 
coartesy,  and  their  principles  much  too  plausible  to  be  carried  by  a 
random  assault.  Ic  is  the  Inutilitarians,  those  who  would  throw  every 
thing  overboard  but  prudery,  gossip,  and  common^place ;  thoae  who 
pore  with  rapture  over  the  lucubrations  of  Lord  Bexley  and  Mr.  Bankea, 
and  who  turn  with  disrelish  from  the  inspirations  of  sound  and  unque- 
Tulovs  politicians ;  who  look  upon  Sadler  as  a  prophet,  and  Huskisson 
as  a  mountebank ;  who  accord  the  palm  of  oratory  to  Sergeant  Lefiroy 
because  he  is  prosy,  and  deny  it  to  Sheil  because  he  is  eloquent:  these 
are  the  persons  whom  for  a  moment  we  turn  aside  to  censure,  amitei, 
and  put  to  shame. 

Some  stronger  ground  than  the  foregoing  personages  have  selected 
must  be  chosen  to  show  Mr.  Shell's  incapacity,  some  more  natural  pre- 
sumption of  it  must  be  exhibited*  than  his  possessing  imagination,  or 
enthusiasm^  or  eloquence.  As  well  might  they  deduce  physical  debility 
from  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  or  moral  depravity  from  the  heakh  oi 
the  conscience.  We  mean  not,  however,  as  we  before  stated,  to  apeak 
the  language  of  advocacy ;  and  forther  on,  we  shall  not  be  backward  in 
declaring  our  sense  of  Mr.  Sheil's  defects.  At  present,  we  combat  a 
sweeping  assertion,  and  must  meet  it  by  general  arguments.  But,  at 
diis  or  any  other  time,  we  unreservedly  give  as  otur  verdict,  that  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Sheil's  talents  is  by  no  means  indicative  of  their  insufll*- 
«iency,  but  of  their  vigour  and  strength.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  go  a* 
At  as  to  say  that  he  would  appear  to  most  advantage  in  the  opening  of 
a  budget,  or  in  expounding  a  system  of  finance ;  we  doubt  whether  he 
would  shine  in  the  Exchequer,  or  shed  a  lustre  on  the  Mint,  although 
it  appears,  latterly,  that  a  knowledge  of  simple  addition  and  multiplicu- 
tion  is  all  that  the  trustees  of  the  public  burthens  require.  As  a  poll* 
tical  economist,  also,  we  know  not  Mr.  Sbeil^  nor  as  sudi  are  we  ever 
likely  to  recognise  him.  There  is  certainly  a  limit  in  abstract  reason- 
ing, beyond  which  he  would  not  ambition  to  pass ;  and  we  doubt  not 
but  that  he  would  feel  altogether  desolate  and  unprotected  whenever 
he  travelled  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  passions.  His  insufficiency, 
however,  on  such  occasions  would  not  arise  from  aiiy  natural  defect, 
but  from  what,  in  it$  operation,  is  nearly  tantamount  to  it, — namely,  die- 
taste.  Where  this  did  not  exist,  his  judgment,  we  think,  would  be 
fully  competent,  whether  the  subject  on  which  he  exercised  it  was 
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aritkmetic,  or  bnman  nature.  Ability  may  be  rendered  passive  by  dis« 
indinatiofi.  Were  Mr.  Shell's  sest  for  the  investigation  of  sum  totals 
and  raw  produce  equal  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  analysis  of  sub- 
jects more  purely  moral,  we  doubt  not  but  that  he  would  feel  no  men«> 
tal  impediment  in  applying  to  the  former  a  vigorous  understanding. 
Questions  of  mixed  policy,  however,  as  being  more  congenial  to  his 
castes,  would,  in  consequence,  be  also  a  more  favourable  illustration  of 
his  powers.  On  subjects  such  as  these,  we  think  he  would  produce  an 
impression.  It  must  be  recc^ected,  too,  that  the  question  of  Emanci- 
pation  bad  been  fully  probed  and  sifted,  and  literally  turned  inside  out. 
It  was  only  genius  that  could  place  it  in  any  new  light,  or  could  pro- 
duce on  the  sated  hearer  any  additional  impression.  This  eon8idera<> 
tion  must  tend  to  remove  the  scruples  of  those  who  are  sceptical  of  Mii. 
Sheil's  general  powers,  from  the  supposition  that  he  has  hitherto  fought 
from  a  vantage  ground.  It  is  true,  the  demeanour  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary orator  (and  we  think  that  at  no  distant  period  we  may  hdl 
Mr.  Shell  as  such),  should  and  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  the 
dedaimer  at  the  Com  Exchange.  The  foaming  lip,  the  blood-shot 
eye,  the  clenched  hand,  the  convulsed  frame,  must  rarely  then  be  seen. 
Nevertheless,  though  Mr.  Sheil  would  now  appear  in  a  new  and  more 
temp(erate  character,  we  do  not  think  he  would  lose  by  being  thus 
metamorphosed,  but  that  he  would  exchange  at  par  all  the  exagge- 
rations of  attitude  for  its  natural  involutions,  all  the  excesses  of  impe^ 
tuous  thought  for  a  more  sustained  and  tranquil  course  of  reflection,  all 
the  rabies  and  fierceness  of  language  for  a  more  qualified  vehemence 
and  subdued  strength  of  expression.  With  the  experience  that  Mr. 
Sheil  is  now  possessed  of,  and  arrived  as  he  is  at  that  time  of  life  when 
all  the  faculties  are  fully  developed,  he  could  not  fail  in  moulding  tha 
talents  with  which  he  is  endowed,  to  suit  the  new  objects  on  vrhitk 
he  will  hereafter  have  to  exercise  them,  if  called  to  a  seat  in  the  na- 
tional council. 

Having  now  viewed  these  two  gentlemen  apart,  and  vindicated,  as  we 
conceive,  their  talents  from  the  general  charge  of  insufficiency,  we  shaH 
proceed  to  place  them,  side  by  side,  in  contrast.  Here  two  cases  of 
comparison  suggest  themselves ;  the  one  conBned  to  the  transacticNi 
of  Catholic  affairs,  and  having  reference  to  the  abilities  of  the  parties^ 
as  displayed  in  the  furtherance  of  Emancipation ;  the  other  comprising 
a'  consideration  of  those  abilities  with  respect  to  general  capacity,  and 
with  a  view  to  their  exercise  in  a  House  of  Commons.  These  two  cases 
are  diiferent.  Though  it  be  certain  that  there  subsists  analogy  suffi- 
cient, between  the  details  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  those  of  general 
legislation,  to  ensure  the  able  man  of  business  in  the  fonnser,  being  also 
an  able  man  of  business  in  the  latter ;  it  does  not  Ibllow,  Uiat  after  being 
transferred  from  the  consideration  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  he  will 
preserve  a  proportionate  superiority  even  in  this  respect,  much  less  in 
any.  more  enlarged  sphere  of  intellect,  over  another  person  who  might 
have  previously  competed  with  him.  As  to  the  first  of  these  cases^ 
there  is  little,  if  any  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  gentlemen ;  and  our  discussing  it,  might  be  deemed 
superfluous,  did  it  not  serve,  as  we  trust  it  will,  to  illustrate  the  second 
limb  of  our  inquiry.  We  imagine  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  tliat 
whatever  value  we  may  place  upon  Mr.  Sbeii'^  abilities,  as  leading  to 
aid  Emancipation,  we  must  estimate  Mr.  O'Connell's  at  a  consider- 
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%bly  higher  rate.  His  powers  of  conduct  at  oace  stamped  him  at  di# 
great  leader.  The  machine  once  set;  in  motion,  Mr.  Sheil,.by  the  po** 
tent  energy  of  his  eloquence,  added  abundantly  to  its  momentum ;  but 
his  was  not  the  sinewy  and  brawny  arm  that  gave  it  the  first  impulse. 
It  was  with  the  vis  inertice  of  the  question  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  to 
contend.  On  every  relapse  to  inactivity,  it  was  the  lever  of  his  mind 
that  forced  it  on  again.  He  was  the  master-mover.  Mr.  O'Connell 
would  have  procured  Emancipation  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sheil ;  Mr. 
Sheil  might  have  procured  it  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Of 
course,  we  speak  of  speedy  Emancipation.  Sir  Har court  Lees  and  the 
Irish  nation  must  have  carried  it  sooner  or  later.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  state  that  it  was  only  by  what  is  popularly  called  eloquence 
Mr.  Shiel  sought  to  advance  the  question,  but  by  its  more  philosophi- 
cal interpretation,  in  which  a  large  share  of  practical  ability  is  compre*^ 
bended.  What  we  would  assert  is,  that  with  respect  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  Mr.  O'Connell  possessed  more  of  those 
useful  powers,  more  of  that  business-like  "  conduct,"  the  appltcatioo 
of  which  was  nepessary  for  its  advancement.  Cast  in  a  rougher  mould 
than  his  colleague,  less  sensitive,  less  fastidious,  less  morbid,  more 
anxious  about  the  end  than  the  means,  desirous  of  resting  his  repota-* 
tion  and  the  question  on  some  tangible  basis,  and  comparatively  care* 
less  of  occupying  an  eminence  in  the  ideal  world,  preferring  to  be  an 
object  of  sight  rather  than  of  faith,  Mr.  O'Connell  deacended  at  once 
into  the  paths  of  literal  life,  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  person  intent  on  arriving  at  a  certain  and  definite 
goal,  he  was  wholly  unconcerned  whether  the  bystanders  should .  re? 
xnark  the  slovenliness  of  his  gait,  or  the  rustic  vic^enee  of  his  speed, 
provided  he  at  length  reached  the  object  that  he  sought.  This  single-^ 
ness  of  purpose,  this  unity  of  design  it  was,  that  rendered  such  service 
to  his  cause,  and  impelled  it  forward  in  a  rectilinear  coarse.  There  was 
no  complication  of  views  or  interests  in  his  system  to  jcreate  any  di-? 
vergency.  The  resting-places  of  his  ambition  were  also  the  pivots  of 
the  question.  This  was  the  line  of  conduct  that  dictated  the  first 
Clare  election,  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken.  Of  the 
lookers-on,  some  laughed,  some  frowned,  some  wept,  others  stood  on 
each  side  in  wonder  and  amaze ;  but  meanwhile  the  Agitator  jostled  on^ 
pommelled  this  person,  shouldered  that,  shoved  the  high  sheriff  out  of 
the  way,  trod  on  the  heels  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  was  elected  the 
member  for  Clare,  and  thus  both  precipitated  the  measure  and  au 
tained  the  eminence  his  talents  deserved.  Now  this,  manner  of 
*'-  roughing  it,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  does  not  suit  Mr.  Shell's  taste* 
His  turn  of  mind  is  more  aristocratical  than  that  of  his  colleague,  less 
fitted  for  tlie  plebeian  contact  of  matter>of-&ct  and  practical  life.  He 
may  desire  to  place  himself  and  the  cause  on  a  summit,  but  then  he  is 
also  solicitous  that  the  ascent  should  be  tracked  with  glories.  No.  vul- 
gar foot-print  must  defile  the  haunts  to  be  trodden  by  him,  no  rude 
isoncourse  must  throng  his  ways ;  for  the  crowd  the  highway  was  made, 
whilst  to  him,  to  wend  round  the  mountain's  side,  and  approach  its  brow 
through  passes  inaccessible  to  all,  is  more  grateful  than  even  the  at- 
tainment of  the  pinnade  itself.  The  two. objects  of  placing  the  ques* 
tion  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  himself  in  an  imposing  attitude  throughout 
all  its  stages,  not  being  coincident,  or  in  theeame  line,  necessarily  disn 
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trteted  his  i^ientioh.  His  course  was  rather  circuitoiis  than  directs 
The  simultaoeous  meetings,  we  beheve,  originated  with  Mr.  Sheil,  and 
their  practical  effect  was  certainly  most  adequate*  Yet  here  the  tran- 
scendental spirit  is' apparent.  The  poetry  of  the  conception,  and  its 
utility,  evidently  strive,  in  his  mind,  for  masteries.  At  one  time  he  com* 
pares  them  to  ^*  Briareus  upraising  his  hundred  bands  ;"  then  again  he 
contemplates  with  enthusiasm  **  the  universal  genuflection,"  '*  the  com- 
mon cry  of  liberty  issuing  from  the  altars  of  God  ;"  and  then  winds  up 
with  the  practical  effect,  "two  thousand  three  hundred  petitions  signed 
upon  two  thousand  three  hundred  altars,  and  rushing  at  the  same  time 
into  the  councils  of  the  legislature,  may  not  excite  alarm,  but  cannot  be 
treated  with  contempt."  Now,  while  Mr.  Sheil  was  giving  utterance  to 
this  energetic  passage,  and  certainly  demonstrating  most  powerfully  the 
efficacious  results  that  would  follow  from  the  project,  Mr.  O'Connell 
wss  very  probably  drawing  up  a  plan  by  which  it  was  to  be  matured 
into  fact,  and  absolutely  setting  the  wheels  of  the  engine  into  motion. 
Both,,  then,  were  instrumental,  botli  were  practical,  but  not  equally 
so ;  there  was  more  of  the  operative  about  Mr.  O'Connell,  more  of  the 
artisan ;  it  was  he  who  hewed  the  stones  and  cemented  them  together ; 
the  beauty  of  the  architecture  and  the  sculpture  might  not  have  been 
his,  but  by*  whom  was  the  structure  reared  ?  doubtless  by  none  but 
him.  Its  entablature,  its  frescoes,  and  its  capitals,  by  giving  an  im« 
posing  grandeur  to  the  whole,  may  have,  and  must  have  compelled  the 
blasphemer  to  venerate,  when  he  came  but  to  scoff  and  contemn ;  yet 
the  rich  carving  and  splendid  imagery  were,  after  all,  little  more  than 
the  non-essentiads  and  accidents  of  the  majestic  pile  itself. '  Tliey  might 
vanish,  but  the  edifice  would  still  remain ;  whilst  the  former  could  never 
exist  until  the  latter  began  to  be.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  the  labourer,  Mr. 
Sheil  was  the  sculptor ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  skill  of  the  one  is  useless 
without  the  energy  of  the  other, — since  this  is  necessary,  that  dispensa- 
ble,— ^we  must  pronounce  that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  best  cal<* 
culated  to  further  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  confirm  the  sentence  of 
the  public,  which  declared,  that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  O'Connell's  talents 
and  general  capacity  were  paramount. 

•  We  come  now  to  the  second  case,  in  which  we  propose  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  mutual  relation  in  which  the  learned  gentlemen  will 
probably  stand  with  respect  to  each  other's  abilities,  if  ever  they  meet 
together  on  the  legislative  platform.  Here  we  must  speak  with  rather 
more  reserve ;  and  walking,  as  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do,  in  the  twi- 
light, must  find  our  way  with  caution.  We  feel,  on  the  whole,  inclined 
to  Uiink,  that  in  this  case  the  before-mentioned  disproportion  between 
the  learned  gentlemen  would  be  diminished,  if  not  reversed.  Though 
the  opportunities  for  exhibiting  **  conduct"  in  its  most  literal  sense, 
would  remain  after  their  transference  into  the  House  of  Commons  ;  yet 
ihey  would  be  much  rarer  than  before,  and  will  seldom,  if  ever,  require 
it  to  aoy  thing  like  the  same  amount;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
department  of  it  which .  comprehends  the  suggestions  of  practical 
measures,  and  their  enforcement  through  means  of  eloquent  reason- 
ing* will  increase  by  the  influx  o£  such  new  and  various  matter  as 
daily  pours  iu  on  the  legislature.  Here  Mr.  Sheil  could  throw  his 
whole  strength  into  what  before  he  could  only  partially  and  pas- 
sionately .'allude  to,  and  support  the  character  of  a  more  rigid,  rea** 
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•cmer  tiuui  his  fatuities  of  conduct  saggtsted  to  hini,  vHkii  the  pub-* 
lie  iDind  did  not  require  denoostrfttioo,  but  d6cbna«tion»  to-  sustain 
its  precarious  excitemeat.  Here^  therefore,  he  would  have  sufficient 
room  to  expatiate  in,  without  tveading  over  again  his  own  footsteps, 
or  being  compelled  to  draw  on  the  escesses  of  his  imagination,  or 
his  enthunasBi,  in  order  to  throw  an  interest  over  exhausted  topics. 
Doubtless,  his  colleague  also  will  find  «mple  space  for  his  movements  in 
a  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  question  is»  will  he  not  find  too  nrnch  of 
this  spaoe  ?  Would  not  a  smaller  stage  of  tlionght  be  better  proportioned 
to  his  powers  ?  A  nation  is  not  too  large  for  his  practical  talents,  bos 
will  not  his  more  purely  intellectual  ones  kwe  somewhat  of  their  dimen- 
sions in  the  theatre  of  St.  Stephen's?  It  must  never  be  lost  aigfat  of, 
that  we  are  speaking  coaiparativ«ly ;  tfiat  we  are  treating  of  the  abilities 
of  these  two  individuals  in  respect  to  one  another  ;  and  that  in  alluding 
to  relative,  we  do  not  mean  thereby  to  infer  positive  deficiency.  As  we 
have  before  said,  there  exists  a  sufficient  analogy  between  the  details  of 
Catholic  affairs,  and  those  of  general  parliamentary  business,  to  insure 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  making  a  highly  respectable  appearance  in  the  House  ; 
but  it  is  now  for  us  to  decide  whether  he  wonld  there  show  that  superi- 
ority over  his  colleague  whioh  he  has  hitherto  exhibited.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  he  will  not.  ■  With  much  industry  and  perseverance, 
much  sagacity  and  astuteness,  considerable  powers  of  reasoning  where 
the  subject  is  small  and  specific,  and  the  land-marks,  as  in  his  brief, 
plain  and  abundant,  he  is  comparatively  helpless  and  bewildered  on  a 
more  wide  and  extensive  field,  in  the  one  case  he  never  wanders ;  in 
the  other  he  frequently  does ;  and  travelling  at  random,  when  he  would 
seek  the  point  from  which  he  had  at  first  set  out,  he  cannot  retrace  the 
way. 

Here,  now,  we  think  Mr.Sbeil  has  the  advantage.  Though,  as  we 
have  before  said,  indisposed  by  temperament  to  abstract  his  ideas 
where  human  nature  is  not  prominent,  we  think  he  is  fully  equal  to 
that  process  where  it  is.  The  warmth  of  bis  genius  oontaitts  strong 
expansive  powers,  and  his  speculative  faculties  enable  him  to  direct  his 
footsteps  independently  of  the  aid  of  those  beacons  without  which  Mr. 
O  Connell  cannot  advance.  Those  very  functions  of  mind  which  avail- 
ed the  latter,  and  were  rather  detrimental  to  the  former  gentleman,  in 
the  transaction  of  Catholic  efiairs,  would,  we  think,  now  produce  con* 
tnury  efiects.  The  more  near  and  tangible  objects  which  lay  under  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  and  of  which  Mr.  O'ConneU  so  ably  availed  himself, 
thereby  excelling  his  colleague  in  the  management  of  thoae  affiurs,  are 
elsewhere  comparatively  few  and  scanty ;  at  the  same  time  also,  that 
the  habit  of  walking  by  sight  has  creatal  in  him  an  inability  to  walk  by 
mind ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farsightedness  o£  Mr.  Sheil,whtdi 
caused  him  to  overlook,  or  see  indistinctly,  thoae  matters  which  pressed 
too  close  on  his  vision,  would  now  enable  him  to  discover,  in  their  doe 
and  plainly-defined  proportions,  what  lay  in  the  more  remote  vista  of 
thought.  To  exemplify.  Were  Mr.  O'ConneU  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  Vestries,  for  inatance,  we  are  convinced  that  he  would 
make  as  clear  and  luminous  an  exposition  as  could  be  made  by  any 
member  in  the  House.  Were  he  to  rise  in  order  to  advocate  a  repeal 
of  the  Union,  we  think  he  would  wholly  fiul.  In  the  one,  he  would  be 
plaoed,  M  it  were,  on  a  line  with  his  course  marked  eut ;  in  the  others 
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«ft  a  tarlaoe  with  nothing  to  direct  him.  We  thiok,  also,  that  be  could 
do  no  more  than  skin  ibis  wu&ee,  let  bis  course  be  what  it'  might. 
We  think,  that  with  full  competency  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  one 
subject,  be  would  be  wholly  incompetent  to  fathom  those  of  the  other : 
we  xhinkt  that  trlulst  dilating  on  those  consequences  of  the  Union  which 
are  evident,  he  would  not  perceive  those  fundamental  ones,  which, 
though  not  60  apparent,  are  infinitely  more  influential ;  nay,  that  from 
a  deficiency  in  tbe  faculties  of  abstraction,  he  would  attribute  effeets  to 
wrong  causes,  and,  vice  versa,  connect  matter  with  the  question,  which 
bad  with  it  no  natural  alliance,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  omitted  that 
which  was  vitally  united  to  it ;  we  conceive,  in  (act,  that  he  would  take 
what  we  call  a  popular  view  of  the  subject,  not  a  scientific  one.  Now, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Sheil  we  have  a  different  opinion.  We  think  be 
would  fail  in  discussing  a  small  and  practical  question,  such  as  the  re- 
gulation of  Vestries,  whilst  he  would  e&hibit  considerable  ability  on  such 
a  one  as  the  Union.  The  first  would  hamper  him  down  to  a  mechani- 
cal process  of  reasoning,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  which  Mr.  Sheil  un- 
feignedly  eschews.  The  ardency  of  his  nature  would  not  allow  of  his 
descending  step  by  step,  but  would  impel  him  to  rush  down  a  whole 
flight  at  once,  which,  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Shetl's  saltatory  powers, 
would  not  be  the  way  to  treat  the  matter.  The  subject  itself,  also,  would 
not  interest  him.  It  would  be  too  near  the  ground,  and  its  details  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  leading-strings,  to  be  grateful  to  a  mind  jealous 
of  any  interference  with  its  free  movements,  and  proudly  independent 
of  any  but  its  own  free  and  unassisted  resources.  In  a  more  open  field 
of  discus8k>n,  such  as  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  these  restrictions  would 
not  exist. 

Such  are  our  surmises  with  respect  to  the  different  displays  which 
these  two  gentlemen  would  be  likely  to  make  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  we  would  be  inclined  to  yield  by 
anticipation  the  palm  to  Mr.  Sheil.  The  words  of  experience,  how^ 
ever,  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  those  of  prophecy.  The  former  only 
require  common  judgment  to  dictate  them,  the  latter  inspiration;  and 
although  we  would  fain  lay  claim  to  the  gift  of  the  seer,  we  doubt  if, 
in  this  age  of  scepticism,  the  demand  woukl  be  confirmed :  we  ourselves 
also  confess  that  we  only  see,  as  it  were,  through  a  glass  darkly;  and  even 
were  we  assured  of  the  truth  of  our  testimony,  we  can  write  no  miracle 
to  prove  it.  The  index  of  our  favourable  opinion,  it  is  true,  points,  in 
this  stage  of  the  investigation,  to  Mr.  Sheil ;  still,  we  are  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  he  will  exhibit  the  talent  that  we  give  him  credit  for,  as 
we  are  that  his  colleague  will  evince  that  which  we  have  attributed  to 
him.  Mr.  Sheil  may  fail  altogether,  Mr.  O'Connell  cannot.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  one  is  problematical^  that  of  the  other  determined ;  the 
former  gentleman  may  occupy  a  lofty,  or,  by  possibility,  an  humble  po- 
sition in  public  life ;  Mr.  O'Connell  cannot  fill  either,  except  as  he  is 
already  exalted  by  the  redemption  of  a  nation.  The  highly-respect- 
able medium  of  an  able  man  of  business  he  will  never  fall  below ;  that 
he  will  not  rise  considerably  above  it,  with  respect  to  his  parliamentary 
career,  is,  we  think,  about  equally  probable.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he 
will  generally  hold  that  middle  course,  and  of  this  we  are  far  more  cer- 
tain than  we  are  of  Mr.  Sheil's  succeeding.  Genius  is  less  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  the  steady  temper  of  practiod  talent.     It  is  sometimes 
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intractable,  difficult  to  be  tamed,  impatient  of  coercion,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  continued  chastenings  that  it  receives  from  a  vigorous  understand- 
ing, that  its  wilder  impulses  can  be  sufficiently  restrained.  We  are  cer- 
tain Mr.  Sheil  is  possessed  of  genius,  we  think  he  is  also  possessed  of 
a  controlling  intellect,  and  that,  now  he  has  passed  the  meridian  of 
youth,  the  latter  has  asserted  its  dominion.  Let  him  take  care,  how- 
ever, that  it  preserves  it.  Without  meaning  to  join  common  cause  with 
the  Inutilitarians,  we  must  grant  that  Mr.  Sheil  sometimes  abuses,  very 
much  to  his  detriment,  some  of  his  best  qualities.  Mr.  Shell's  mind  is 
an  original  one,  yet  a  violent  struggle  after  originality  is,  we  think,  one 
of  his  besetting  sins,  and  inclines  many  to  doubt  that  he  possesses  what 
he  appears  so  solicitous  to  lay  claim  to.  The  dread  that  Mr.  Sheil  feels 
of  being  common-place,  leads  him,  when  forced  by  circumstances  into 
ordinary  topics,  to  trick  out  the  homely  subject  with  words  and  expres- 
sions too  ornate,  too  inflated,  too  much  overlaid  with  gaudy  words 
and  gorgeous  ornament,  which  cause  satiety  to  anticipate  conviction. 
Irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  invective,  apostrophe,  metaphor,  and  trope,  all 
crowd  and  shoulder  one  another,  in  brilliant  miscellany,  through  his 
speeches,  making  a  tumultuous  and  straggling  attack  on  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  until  it  is  overpowered  and  exhausted  by  these  constant  and 
pungent  appeals  to  its  most  sensitive  faculties,  rather  than  conquered 
or  led  captive.  Other  and  more  minute  blemishes  we  might  point  out, 
but  we  have  given  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  criticism,  and,  as 
we  hope,  to  warn  him  off  those  shoals  on  which  he  may  make  ship- 
wreck of  bis  reputation.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  inflammable  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Sheilhashitherto  been  engaged,  and 
of  the  urgent  necessity  there  was  of  lighting  up  the  public  mind  into 
a  perception  of  its  wrongs. 

With  respect  to  the  style  Mr.  O'Connell  adopts  in  his  speeches,  we 
have  to  make  but  few  remarks.  He  does  not  aim  at  eloquence,  and 
therefore  is  not  obnoxious  to  rigid  criticism,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
emotions  of  a  sanguine  temperament  occasionally  almost  ripen  into  it, 
and  in  most  of  his  speeches  there  is  a  continuous  ebullition  of  volcanic 
energy,  which  if  not  attaining  to  oratory,  has  nevertheless  the  effect  of 
rendering  his  hearers  attentive,  and  keeping  them  up  to  the  level  of  his 
own  excitement.  The  multiplicity  of  his  avocations,  and  the  hurry  of 
public  life,  previent  him  imparting  to  his  speeches  even  that  finish  which, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  might  be  fully  competent  to. 
His  language,  therefore,  is  in  general  careless  and  slovenly,  and  his  ar- 
guments frequently  unconnected  and  inconsequential,  yet  not  more  so 
than  the  difficulties  he  labours  under  must  warrant.  Where  some  short 
time  has  been  taken  for  preparation,  a  higher  power  is  apparent.  His 
speech  on  the  Vestry  Act,  before  alluded  to,  may,  we  think,  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  more  elaborate  performances.  We  conceive  it 
to  be  one  of  singular  ability. 
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At  the  present  period  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  turned  to* 
ward  Russia  and  Turkey,  I  imagine  that  descriptions  of  either  coun- 
tries cannot  fail  to  be  amusing ;  and  as  I  have  resided  some  time  in 
both  countries,  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  former  may  not  be  misplaced. 

I  was  in  Moscow  in  1 828,  and  attended  the  reTigious  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  that  city.  The 
snow  had  fallen,  and  the  prospect  of  a  rigid  winter  was  everywhere 
conspicuous ;  sledges  had  superseded  the  droskas,  and  the  whole  view, 
comprising  the  Sparrow  Hills,  looked  cheerless  and  uncomfortable. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  assembled 
near  the  Holy  Gate*  of  the  Kremlin;  and  here  I  awaited  the  proces- 
sion, I  «nay  say,  with  considerable  coolness.  It  was  useless  to  pass  the 
Gate,  as  every  one  so  doing  to  enter  the  Kremlin  must  be  uiKSovered. 
This  act  of  veneration  is  traced  by  some  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
miraculous  delivery  of  the  Kremlin  from  an  invasion  of  the  Tartars ; 
others  date  the  custom  from  the  cessation  of  the  last  plague.f  The 
procession  began  about  half-^ast  ten  :  it  consisted  of-  all  the  clergy  of 
Moscow,  and  certainly  was  accompanied  by  almost  all  the  lower  class 
of  the  inhabitants .  The  riches  of  the  churches  were  exhibited,  and  the 
dresses  or  decorations  of  the  more  advanced  divines,  were  the  m68t 
splendid  I  ever  beheld;  the  lower  class,  comprising  the  curates,  &c. 
walked  uncovered,  their  long,  flowing  hair,  hanging  over  their  should 
ders ;  the  banners  of  the  churches,  the  crueifix,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
populace,  making  a  sight  novel  and  imposing.  This  is  a  grand  holi* 
day  for  the  Russians ;  the  saints  have  an  extra  quantity  of  candles 
presented,  and  the  image  over  the  gate,  (whose  miraculous  power, 
when  Bonaparte  attempted  to  destroy  the  Kremlin,  interposed  in  so 
signal  a  manner,  that  the  glass  which  covered  the  saint  was  unbroken,) 
has  more  prostrations  on  that  day  than  all  the  year  put  together.  The 
women  were  ^11  in  their  best  attire,  and  some,  in  spite  of  the  little  eyes, 
and  those  far  apart,  looked  attractive  and  pretty.  The  Tartar,  the 
Persian,  the  French,  German,  English,  and  Russian  nations,  mingled 
in  the  ceremony,  and  accompanied  the  procession  round  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  It  was  a  sight,  mingled  with  the  recollection  of  that  famous 
retreat,  that  amply  repaid  the  imeasy  sensations  of  cold  and  fatigue. 

That  Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  Russians  themselves,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  it  was  their  mode  of  defence  from  the  first  moment  of  the  in- 
vasion, and  would,  had  it  entirely  succeeded  in  Moscow,  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  placed  Napoleon  under  the  protection  of  Alexander.  Ro^t6p- 
chin  was  a  very  fit  person  to  entrust  with  this  commission  ;  if  the  re- 
ports of  the  Russians  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  credited,  he  was  not 
only  a  brave  and  a  good  general,  but  a  man  of  considerable  education. 
The  following* anecdote  may  be  amusing,  and  contribute  to'showRos- 
topchin  in  his  proper  character.  A  young  Frenchman,  who  was  tutor 
in  a  Russian  nobleman's  family,  ai>d  who  bad  received  the  usual  faos^ 
pitable  and  generous  treatment  of  the  Russians,  lampooned  the  father 
of  the  children  under  his  care  in  a  poem,  called  "  Large  Pause,"—  the 
Russian  being  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  lampoon  was  well 
written,  and  wounded  the  pride  of  the  writer's  benefactor  :  it  was  soon 
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whispered  over  Moeco^,  and  the  Frenchman  glAdly  received  his  pass- 
port ;  but  OD  going  out  of  Moscow,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  two  days :  be  was  liberated  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
and  received  the  following  letter  from  Rostopchin : — 

*'  Le2o  Septembre^  1813. 
'^  Je  ne  vous  eonnais  pas,  et  je  so  veiuc  pas  vons  connaitre.  Vous  joign^z  a 
rimpudeoce  Fran9aifle9  la  belle  verta  de  mepriser  le  pays  ou  on  voua  aooorde 
follement  rho6pitalit£  Pourquoi  avez  vous  choisi  le  metier  de  pi^pteur? 
est-ce  pour  corrompre  la  b^tise,  et  Tinexp^ence?  et  qu'Stes  vous  vous 
m^me  ?  Je  eonnais  voire  mere^  et  c^est  par  ^gard  pour  son  age,  que  j'use 
^indulgence  avec  vous.  Votre  poenie,  de  '  Large  Panse,'  vous  aurait  ou- 
rert  les  portes  du  Nord.  II  faut  que  vous  ayes  un  fond  de  vice  pour  vous 
komnrar  dn  nom  de  Fran9aJSy  synoniame  de  brigand.  Peases  lanrement  k 
Tea  actions^  et  si  vous  n'^tes  pas  plus  circonspect  a  l*avenir^  votre  fin  sera 
mauvais.  Le  g^reuz  Alexandre  livre  quelquefois  k  la  justice,  les  fidcJs  ser- 
yiteurs  du  Coquin  Napoleon/' 

There  is  a  vrhirosical  postscript  to  this  letter,  which  the  indelicacy  of 
the  language  prohibits  ne  from  inserting. 

All  travellers  have  ridiculed  the  superstitiona  of  the  Rnssiansy  and 
BOi  without  reason. 

A  stranger,  in  passing  through  the  Go8tonoi-I>wn,  will  be  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  the  numerous  merchants,  and  shopkeepers  of  the  same 
calling,  close  together.  In  this  respect,  Moscow  resembles  Constanti- 
nople in  its  baaaars;  and  whoever  has  visited  these  two  cities  will  be 
struck  by  the  resemblance.  Thus,  the  silversmiths  are  together  ;  the 
aboe,  ov  print  bazaar,  quite  separate ;  and  to  each  trade^  from  the  sharp- 
sighted  money-changer  to  the  cheating  vender  of  furs,  a  separate  place 
ia  aUotted^  But  of  all  thriving  trades,  god-making  is  one  of  the  beat. 
Shops,  by  hundreds,  are  filled  with  ready-made  divinities ;  but  in  en- 
teiing  this  shop,  the  Russian  will  select  the  one  belonging  to  the  master 
of  the  housoi  to  which  he  makes  his  bow  and  his  cross. 

It  requires  some  management  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  absurd 
prostmtionB  and  crossings  of  all  the  fools  of  the  town,  at  every  daub 
at  which  a  candle  can  be  burnt.  It  is  really  difficult  sometimes  to  pass 
the  asiraeuloua  image  before-mentioned^  over  the  gate  of  the  Kremlin, 
without  stumbling  over  some  old,  besotted,  bigoted  woman,  who» 
in  spike  c^  dirt  and  droskas,  knocks  her  head,  with  unremitted  sanctity, 
£Mr  an  hoiur  against  the  pavement.  Often  have  I  seen  a  long-bearded 
hypocrite  offering  some  foolish  girl  a  relic  to  kiss ;  while  the  poor  de- 
luded creature  imagined  the  pious  offering  of  a  few  copecs  would  insure 
the  safety  of  a  lover  or  parent  firom  the  heretic  Turk.  Every  droska- 
driver  crosses  himself  when  he  passes  one  of  these  public  gods ;  and  the 
merchant,  before  lie  drives  himself  to  cheat  you,  most  piously  nuikea 
the  sign  (^  the  cross.  But  this  species  of  adoration  is,  of  course,  better 
seen  in  a  church.  Happy  he  who  can  get  near  an  altar,  or  the  carpet 
before  it ;  thia  is  sure  salvation,  and  heads  and  tails  make  the  most  ridi- 
culous motions.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  greybeards  and  chil- 
dren, all  kotono  it  to  admiration.  From  these  frequent  prostrationBt 
hasty  travellera  would  conclude  the  Russian  is  sincere  in  his  devotions. 
I  know  a  young  Englishman  who  had  his  pocket  picked  in  the  Casaa 
Church  in  Peterbburg,  and  the  theft  was  committed  by  one  who  prac- 
tised prostrations  most  earnestly.  At  the  door  of  almost  all  Russian 
churches  will  be  found  a  vender  of  candles,  by  which,  to  pious  saints, 
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Aey  make  concessions.  The  caiidle->merchant  invariably  ctobms  bifD-^ 
self  the  whole  of  the  ceremony^  excepting  when  he  pockets  the  money 
lor  these  holy  offerings.  A  Russians  prayers  seem  to  conmst  in  two 
words,  **  Gospodi  Pomelni !"  "  The  Lord  have  merey  upon  us !"  and  in 
the  chapel  at  Galitzin's  Hospital,  near  Moscow,  this  is  sung  with  the 
Most  admirable  effect.  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  life  to  have  heard 
Tokes  that  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  as  in  the  above  ehurcb.  No 
music  is  allowed ;  and  the  singers  are  so  well  selected,  that  they  gene* 
rally  sing  in  the  four  or  five  best  notes  of  their  yoices,  the  bass  being 
deep  indeed,  and  the  higher  notes  sung  by  boys.  Every  traveller  has 
remarked  this  in  the  Emperor's  chapel  at  Petersburg ;  but  the  pre- 
ference is  given,  by  good  judges,  i|i  favour  of  Galitain*s  Hospital. 

We  have  heard  from  several  late  travellers  in  the  North,  tbat  the 
Russian  Grovernment  is  famous  for  its  toleration ;  and  these  travellers 
foand  their  opieioo  upon  the  fact,  that  four  os  five  churches  of  different 
reUgiona  are  to  be  found  in  the  Newski  Perspective  at  Petersburg.  As 
iu  as  the  fact  of  these  churches  existing,  they  are  right ;  but  in  other 
xespects  they  are  decidedly  wrong.  A  foreigner  may  worship  God  in 
what  manner  he  likes  ;  but  a  Russian  cannot  so  easily  change  his  reli^ 
gion. — At  Mosc}»w,  in  November  last,  1  saw  a  man  who  had  been  kept 
in  prison  for  eighteen  months  on  a  charge  of  heresy ;  he  had  never  been 
tried,  but  had  been  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  We  have  heard  from 
a  late  traveller  that  the  Russians  enjoy  a  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  but  when 
one  is  personally  acquainted  with  a  man  ei^oying  all  the  delights  of  s(h 
litary  confinement  for  eighteen  months^  we  are  inclined,  of  course,  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

In  Moscow,  also,  all  kinds  of  chiirchee  exist,  and  amongst  these  is  a 
churdi,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a  mosque^  for  Tartar  worship.  I  at- 
tended on  Friday;  as  they  had  no  minah  to  call  the  pioas  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  the  Imaun  mounted  a  wall,  and  stood  in  a  tottering  situation, 
eaihocting  the  people  with  '^  Allah  is  God ! — come  to  prayer,  come  to 
prayer.  Prayer  is  to  be  preferred  to  sleep,"-*— in  a  loud  and  singing 
¥oice.  On  my  approach,  the  door  was  opened ;  but  as  I  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  relinquish  my  warm  boots,  on  a  day  when  the  thermometer 
was  at  lO*"  below  zero,  a  compromise  was  made,  on  condition  that  I 
would  not  ^it  upon  the  floor :  to  this  1  readily  consented,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bench  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  church. 

On  the  entrance  of  a  Tartar,  he  immediately  relinquished  his  boots, 
and  stood  upon  a  carpet  with  his  face  towards  Mecca ;  he  then  pro* 
strated  himself  three  times, — some  continued  this  for  about  ten  minute^ ; 
they  then  put  their  hands  upon  their  eyes,  and  then  the  thumbs,  with 
the  hand  extended  to  the  tips  of  their  ears ;  the  hands  were  then  held 
olasped  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  silent  devotion  ensned.  By  the 
two  former  motions,  I  concluded  they  intended  to  shut  out  from  the 
eyes  and  ears  all  worldly  objects  and  sounds.  Erect,  and  faced  towards 
Mecca,  they  stood  in  silent  devotion,  which  now  and  then  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  prostration,  or  a  deep  sigh.  The  Mullah,  who  had  been 
silently  employed,  as  well  as  the  rest,  wibet  about  half  an  hour's  devo- 
tion, mounted  a  small  elevated  place,  and  delivered  (leaning  on  a  reed) 
a  discourse,  the  upshot  of  which  I  did  not  clearly  understand.  But  at 
the  conclusion,  when  the  priest  called  oat  '*  to  Mecca,"  all  the  devout 
rushed  towards  the  priest,  and  bowed,  and  repeated  "  Bis  millah.'* 
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they  ranged  themselves  in  ranks  like  iolditrs,  •  and  I  saw  the  Imauif 
very  busily  employed. in  keeping  the  rear  rank  close  to  the  front.  After 
this  they  dispersed*  They  seemed,  throughout,  very  devout  worship- 
pers; nor  did  they  seem  displeased  at  my  attendance,  but  bowed  to  me 
on  leaving  the  church. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  Tartar  funeral,  and  in  all 
my  travels  in  this  world  I  never  had  been  fortunate  enouj^  to  see  one. 
1  now  gave  myseK  up  to  continual  inquiries  concerning  the  health  of  a 
very  wealthy  Tartar,  whom  I  understood  to  be  in  a  very  precariotw 
state.  About  a  fortnight  after  my  kind  inquiries  he  died,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  do  him  the  honour  to  attend  his  funeral.  He  very  nearly 
escaped  my  vigilance :  but  one  day,  as  1  was  walking  near  the  Gostonot 
Dwn,  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  men  running  away  with  a  large  box,  which 
was  carried  on  poles.  I  soon  found  out  that  this  was  my  friend,  and 
away  I  ran  by  the  side  of  the  box.  along  the  Kremlin  wall,  to  the. 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Moskowa ;  here  I  found  a  droska,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  I  was  in  the  line  of  these  vehicles  formed  by  the 
Tartars.  As  this  was  a  man  of  some  note,  every  man  of  that  persuasion 
in  Moscow  was  in  attendance.  The  bearers  were  occasionally  relieved, 
but  they  never  stopped  for  this  ceremony ;  they  seemed  determined  to 
run  him  to  earth  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  first  halt  we  made  was 
at  the  Tartar  church  above  mentioned :  here  the  coffin  (if  it  can  be 
called  one)  was  placed  on  the  Mecca  side  of  the  church,  but  outside  of 
it,  and  the  Tartars  took  up  a  pious  but  a  wet  situation  on  the  ground 
in  its  rear.  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  better  sight  of  the  ceremony  by  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  the  cofBn,  but  my  old  friend  the  Imaun  waved  re- 
spectfully to  me,  intimating  that  I  was  not  to  stand  between  the  corpse 
and  Mecca.  The  priest  said  a  short  prayer  in  a  hurried  tone,  when  the 
bearers  again  seized  the  coffin  and  trotted  it  away  to  its  final  destina- 
tion. The  Tartars  entered  the  church,  and  prayed  in  good  earnest  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Then,  on  they  came  cowards  the  Tartar  burial- 
ground,  on  droskas,  as  before.  I'he  ground  destined  for  this  purpose 
is  about  four  wersts  from  the  city,  to  the  northward  of  the  Smolensko 
road ;  and  for  once  in  my  life  I  was  not  asked  for  my  passport  in  pass- 
ing a  Russian  barrier. 

-  The  burial-ground  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  Moscow  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  day.  was  particularly  fine  and  clear.  The 
ffrave  was  dug  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  braided  at  the  bottom 
fike  a  coffin.  The  Tartars  having  formed  themselves  in  a  semicircle 
in  the  rear  of  the  Mullah  and  the  Imaun,  the  corpse  was  taken  from 
the  box  ;  it  was  wrapped  in  rich  shawls,  and  perfumed  with  myrrh ;  it 
had  been  embalmed  so  w^  11  that  no  taint  of  corruption  reached  me. 
The  body  was  very  shortly  uncovered  to  the  last  sheet,  and  was  placed 
by  the  priest  himself  in  the  grave,  with  the  feet  towards  Mecca.  The 
priest  then  sat  down  in  his  former  position,  and  the  scene  became  un- 
commonly interesting.  The  droska-drivers  occupied  the  left  of  the 
grave.  My  party,  with  a  Russian  butcher  or  two,  with  some  little  chil- 
dren, the  right,  and  the  Faithful  the  centre,  each  of  whom»  on  the  priest 
having  placed  the  corpse,  kissed  some  earth  and  threw  it  in  the  grave. 
A  dead  silence  lasted  about  two  minutes,  which  was  broken  by  the 
priest,  who,  assisted  by  the  Imaun,  sung  the  prayers  in  a  most  discor- 
dant voice  and  a  natal  intonation,    llie  handaof  all  were  then  hdd  as 
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if  reading  a  book,  die  bandtrepfeMntiiig  tke  book ;  and  the  cerenMiiy 
ebded  by  tbe  Tartar*  stroking  eaeh  his  face- and  beard. 

The  Ruaaiansy  who  make  more  salams  to  a  candle^  providing  it  lights 
some  daub  of  a  picture,  tbao  the  Tartar  does  prostrdtions  in  good 
earnest,  seemed  not  a  little  amused  and  attentive,  but  stood  uncovered^ 
and  shook  their  long  tallow- candk*like  even-cut  curls,  which  being  as- 
sisted by  the  wind,  gave  a  wildneas  to  the  dcene,  which  I  never  before 
remember  to  have  witnessed. 
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DoDDBiDOE  was  on6  of  those  marked  and  foremost  men  that  alone  deserve 
io  be  remembered  among  posterity,  and  of  whom  details,  apparently  the  most 
inconsiderable,  are  strictly  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  deught  in' analysing 
the  characters  and  tracing  the  conduct  of  men  of  superior  powers.  Of  what 
advantage  is  it  to  contemplate  the  course  of  mediocrity,  or  study  the  effusions 
of  those  whose  career  ana  whose  influence  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
thousands  of  their  contemporaries — ^but  to  encourage  indolence,  foster  preju- 
dice, and  obstruct  the  progress  of  intelligence  }  There  is  nothing  excitmg 
about  such  persons ;  while  the  men,  whose  native  energies,  struggling  into 

S^bt,  gave  them  prioritjr  and  power  smong  their  equals,  and  commanded 
eir  esteem  and  admiration,  infuse,  by  their  example  and  success,  fresh  sti- 
mulus into  a  thousand  generations.  But  then  it  is  not  enough  to  be  told — 
here  thev  were  bom,  and  there  they  were  taught — this  was  their  field  of  ac- 
tion, and  those  were  their  associates — such  and  such  were  their  productions, 
composed  under  such  circumstances  and  on  such  occasions ; — we  desire  to 
know  the  individual  more  intimately,  more  familiarly— in  all  his  relations,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  the  intercourse  of  his 
friends,  in  his  undress  as  well  as  his  state-dress ;  and  wherever  the  means  of 
communicating  such  information  exist,  it  is  surely  a  moral  and  sacred  duty 
in  the  possessor  to  produce  them  fully  and  frankly.  To  act  thus  would  in- 
deed enlighten ;  wnereas,  to  conceal  one  half  of  the  man  is  only  to  keep  us 
in  the  daw,  and  deprive  us  of  the  real  benefit  to  be  gathered  from  the  closer 
knowledge  of  such  as,  endowed  with  higher  abilities,  are  destined  by  nature  to 
advance  the  course  of  moral  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  Doddridge,  materials 
exist  in  abundance,  and,  luckily,  they  have  at  length  fdlen  into  the  hands 
of  a  man — a  great-grandson  of  the  author's-^ With  sense  and  spirit  enough  t6 
present  them  to  the  world  unmutUated.  They  consist  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  correspondence,  the  greater  part  written  in  his  earlier  days,  before  he  was 
involved  in  his  more  serious  and  pressing  engagements;  and  a  diary,  de- 
scriptive not  of  daily  and  minute  occurrences,  but  of  the  state  of  Ms  private 
feehngs^  and  the  more  striking  incidents  of  his  life«  ^^Y>  ^  ^^J  be  asked, 
have  they  been  so  long  witUield  ?  One  reason  iirobably  was,  the  little 
value  that  was,  till  of  late,  set  upon  personal  details  by  the  public,  and  the 
consequent  apprehension  they  would  be  welcome  but  to  few ;  and  some  scru- 
ple* moreover,  was  felt,  lest  the  publication  of  such  familiar  matters  might 
oerogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  author,  unduly  contrast  with  the  gravity  of 
a  personage  like  Doddridge,  and  exhibit  him  in  a  light  scarcely  becoming  his 
theologicu  diaracter.  But,  thanks  to  the  more  liberal,  or  at  least  more  in- 
quisitive spirit  of  our  times,  original  and  personal  documents  are  sought  after 
with  in<ireasin^  ardour,  and  are  prompted,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  by  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  know  the  troth,  and  the  whole  truth,  relative  to  the 
great  of  by-gone  days.  It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  intelligence  of  our 
times,  that  while  profession  and  perhaps  hypocrisy  are  more  justly  chaige« 

*  The  Dwry  and  CoritaponJanoB  of  Pkilip  Doddridge,  I>.1>.  Ac  &€.    Edited 
bf  his  grsas-gmodton,  Jokn  Doddridge  Him^ireys,  B%q. 
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able  on  sodety  than. ever  they  were,  and  more  ooncealinMiU  are  aimed  at, 
discovery  and  exposure  with  respect  to  the  past  are  almost  universally  pur- 
sued; a  sort  of  passion  urges  numbers  to  strip  off  old  disguises  of  all  kinds, 
and  ffet  precisely  at  things  as  they  were.  Thb,  in  spite  of  all  obstruction, 
will  lead  us  inevitably  to  judge  correctly  of  things  as  they  are ;  the  applica- 
tion of  past  experience  to  the  an^ysis  and  estimate  of  ^e  present,  is  irre- 
pressible ;  and  we  thus  shall  at  once  instruct  ourselves,  and  establish  surer 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  oome  after  us. 

The  portion  of  Doddridge's  correspondence  now  published  is  exclusively 
that  of  nis  youth,  extending  only  to  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  containing 
little  of  the  grave  matters  and  graver  discussions  the  reader  might  haply 
anticipate  from  so  venerable  a  name.  The  topics  are  chiefly  relative  to 
matters  of  personal  interest — to  the  course  of  his  education — ^to  the  subjects 
of  his  lighter  readings — ^the  affiiirs  of  his  friends— the  state  of  his  feeungs 
and  affections -—his  solitude  in  the  obscure  village  he  resides  in,  and  the  un« 
licked  and  unintelligent  society  his  intercourse  with  the  world  is  confined  to. 
He  was  not  yet  in  conflict  with  much  of  the  important  business  of  life.  In  a 
subsequent  portion,  we  shall  find  him  in  correspondence  with  all  the  more 
influential  of  his  own  class,  and  with  many  of  the  distinguished  personages 
of  the  day,  appealed  to  as  authority,  and  respected  as  a  sage  and  a  saint ; 
but  with  this  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do.  If  the  reader  be  diss^ 
pointed  by  lack  of  incidents,  or  the  absence  of  weighty  topics,  he  will  be  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  truth  and  nature  that  reign  through  the  whole  of  his  com- 
munications with  his  familiar  friends.  He  writes  with  all  the  warmth  and 
vivacity  of  youth ;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  unrestrained  by  any  mis- 
trust He  has  no  misgivings,  no  apprehension  of  misconstruction,  in  the 
midst  of  what  has  occasionally  an  air  of  levitv.  Light-hearted  and  unso- 
phisticated, he  indulges  his  natural  gaiety  and  turn  for  humour,  and  gives 
expression  to  the  promptings  of  a  playful  fancy,  in  a  tone  of  innocent  badi- 
nage, that  must  be  felt  at  once  to  be  perfectly  guileless.  Mr.  Humphreys 
has  clipped  away  none  of  this  exuberance ;  he  is  too  wise  a  man  to  comply 
with  the  fastidious  and  sectarian  admirers  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  "  Should  the 
ffaiety  of  expression,"  says  he,  "  conspicuous  in  much  of  the  correspondence, 
be  to  any  a  source  of  offence,  I  wish  them  warmer  hearts  ana  sounder 
heads." 

Doddridge  was  of  the  class  of  dissenters  known  by  the  name  of  Non-^con- 
formists,  and  advantageously  distinguished  from  the  dissidents  of  the  day, 
usually  termed  dissenters.  The  ministers  were  men  of  a  more  learned  cast, 
most  of  them  of  respectable  family  connexion,  and  of  more  liberal  society — 
men  whose  ancestors  had  sacrificed  interest  to  integrity,  and  themselves  re- 
fusing to  temporize  from  the  same  honourable  motive.  In  this  class  Dod- 
dridge was  born  and  bred ;  and  piety  and  principle  were  among  the  first 
feelings  excited  and  confirmed  in  him.  His  grandfather  had  been  ejected 
from  the  living  of  Shepperton,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformitv,  in  1662 ;  and 
his  father,  a  man  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  married 
the  only  daughter  of  a  German,  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to  escape  the 
persecution  which  raged  in  Bohemia,  after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  when  to  abjure  or  to  emigrate  were  the  only  alternatives. 
The  family  connexion  was  thus  on  both  sides  of  the  same  character,  and  he 
himself  was,  moreover,  educated  by  Non-conformist  ministers,  at  a  period 
when  the  party  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Catholics.  A  bill  had  ac- 
tually passed,  forbidding  the  education  of  their  children,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  going  into  operation  by  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  on 
the  accession  of  George  the  First.  In  the  year  1712,  then  ten  years  of  age, 
he  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon-Thames,  to  a  school  which  had  been  kept  dv 
hi%  mother's  father,  and  which  is  by  some  mistake  called  the  Grammar-achooL 
While  at  this  place,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  a  Mr.  Mayo,  whose  grandfa- 
ther also  had  oeen  ejected  from  the  very  living  of  this  very  Kinffston-upon- 
Thames.  To  this  gentleman's  pious  counseb  he  considered  hims^,  in  arter- 
life,  deeply  indebted.    About  three  yean  after  he  had  been  thus  plaoed  at 
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]^iii^8ton,hd  lost  both  his  parents;  and  some  expressions  of  resig^nation, written 
by  him  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  show  how  carefully  his  religious  duties  had 
been  inculcated,  and  how  habitually  and  easily  religious  thoughts  rose  in  his 
young  mind.  By  the  persons  under  whose  guardianship  he  fell  on  the  death 
of  his  parents^  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  St.  Alban  s,  where  he  was  also 
introduced  to  the  notice  and  regard  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  the  pastor  of  the 
Non-conformist  congregation  of  the  town;  himself  the  son  of  an  ejected  mi- 
nister of  some  distinction ;  and  into  this  gentleman's  church,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days  and  of  the  party,  after  due  preparation^  he  was  so- 
lemnly admitted  a  member,  in  his  sixteenth  year.  While  at  this  school,  his 
piety  and  benevolence  were  early  conspicuous ;  when  only  fourteen^  though 
still  mingling  eagerly  in  the  amusements  of  his  age,  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  a  little  man — ^methodizing  his  time,  and  keeping  exact  accounts 
of  the  disposal  of  it.  He  assisted  his  school-fellows,  selecting  those  especially 
who  he  Knew  had  not  the  same  advantages  as  himself,  and  visited  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  reading  the  bible  to  the  inmates^  and  expending  his 
pocket-money  tor  the  relief  of  their  necessities. 

At  this  period  the  desire  of  devoting  himself  to  the  "  ministry'*  became 
the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  he  accordingly  set  himself— for  he  needed 
no  prompting — ^to  a  more  diligent  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  wrote  commen- 
tanes  on  a  portion  of  scripture  night  and  morning,  and  made  abstracts  of 
the  sermons  he  heard,  and  occasional  reflections  on  them.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  he  entered  upon  this  c<^rse  of  preparation^  when  it  was  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  by  the  failure  of  his  guardian^  in  whose  bankruptcy  was 
involved^  and  utterly  wrecked^  the  wnole  of  the  family  property.  In 
this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  he  took  refuge  with  his  only  slitter,  the  wife 
of  a  non-conformist  minister,  at  Hampstead,  where  his  thoughts  were 
necessarily  turned  towards  the  means  of  future  subsistence.  While 
thus  in  anxious  suspense,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  to  whom  his  misfor- 
tunes became  known  through  her  steward,  Doddridge's  unde,  offered  to 
place  him  at  either  of  the  Universities,  if  he  would  adopt  the  Church 
as  hiq  future  profession.  This  ofiier.  though  coming  at  so  tempting  and  cri- 
tical a  moment,  he  magnanimously  declined  on  the  ground  of  subseription,  to 
which  he  already  felt  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  accede.  The  ministry, 
however,  was  still  the  first  object  of  his  wishes,  and  his  hope  of  assistance  for 
the  accomplishment  of  it  naturally  rested  upon  the  dissenters.  An  appeal 
was  accordingly  made  to  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  the  head  of  that  body,  and 
one  who  well  knew  the  stock  from  which  the  youth  sprang.  From  that  gen- 
tleman, unhappily,  he  met  with  nothing  but  a  cold  repulse,  and  advice  to 
turn  his  attention  to  something  else.  Mr.  Humphreys  speculates  upon  Ca- 
lamy's  motives  for  thus  discouraging  an  ardent  youth  like  Doddridge,  and 
at  last  kindly,  but  gratuitously,  concludes  he  must  have  been  influenced  by 
the  delicate  and  fnul  appearance  of  his  health ;— he  was  tall  and  singularly 
slender,  with  a  languid  fulness  of  eye,  and  a  mantling  flush  upon  his  cheek — 
the  common  heralds  of  early  death.  Checked  thus  in  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes,  the  law  seemed  his  only  source,  and  through  the  recommendation  of 
a  ftiend  of  the  family,  an  advantageous  proposal  was  made  him  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  with  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  closing,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clark,  of  St.  Alban's,  with  a  frank  offer,  if  he  chose  the  mi- 
nistry upon  Christian  principle,  to  take  him  under  his  own  care.  To  Dod- 
dridge tnis  |(enerous  offer  was  like  a  message  from  heaven,  and  he  eagerly 
expressed  his  acceptance. 

To  this  gentleman  he  accordingly  hastened,  and  by  him,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months,  was  placed,  in  1719,  at  an  academy  established  at  Kibworth, 
near  Harborough,  in  Leicestershire — a  leading  place  of  education  among 
Dissenters,  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Jennings,  a  man  of  learning,  piety^ 
and  candour.  Here  were  nearly  three  ^ears  admirably  spent  in  the  steady 
and  unflinching  prosecution  of  his  studies,  under  the  friendly  guidance  of  a 
man  of  no  common  attainments,  in  the  simple  society  of  his  tutor's  family, 
and  a  few  fellow-students  of  the  same  class  and  the  same  views,  apart  from 
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all  that  ocmld  diafcract  or  oorrupt.     Hia  incomparable  friend  Mr.  Clark, 

tikoagh  himself  in  the  narrowest  drcumatances^  undertook  the  discharge  ^f 
hU  expenses,  which,  small  as  they  were,  was  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  cheerfully  borne.  The  influence  of  his  tutor  now  and  then  ob- 
tained him  a  guinea  or  two,  for  books,  from  dissenting  societies  and  private 
friends ;  and  occasionally  came  a  trifle  from  Lady  Jane  Russell,  who  lived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Kibworth,  to  whom  at  stated  seasons  he  paid  formal 
visits,  and  with  whom,  in  after-life,  he  kept  up  a  frequent  and  confidential 
intercourse  by  letters. 

During  his  residence  at  Kibworth  beffins  the  correspondence  now  pub- 
lished, which  is  continued  with  one  or  other  of  his  correspondents  so  unin- 
terruptedly, that  it  presents  a  full  account  of  his  fortunes  and  course  of 
life  for  ten  years,  the  period  of  his  final  removal  to  Northampton,  where  he 
settled  as  the  pastor  of  that  congregation,  and  the  principal  ot  the  dissenting 
academy.  The  correspondence  from  Kibworth  is  addressed  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Clark,  and  a  sister  of  tnat  gentleman,  and  occasionally  to  his  own  sister,  and 
two  or  three  ladies,  the  fnends  of  Mr.  CUrk  or  his  own  family,  whom  he 
usually  styles  his  mamma  or  his  aunt.  The  letters  to  Mr.  Clark  are  descrip- 
tive of  his  studies  and  of  his  readings.  His  opinions  of  the  books  he  was  pe- 
rusing, though  at  so  early  an  age,  are  marked  by  the  soundest  judgment, 
but  especially  by  that  liberality  of  sentiment  which  characterised  him  throqgh 
life,  and  which,  indeed,  distinguished  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  party, 
in  his  own  age,  and  in  that  which  immediately  preceded.  His  letters  to  lua 
sister  are  fufi,  as  occasion  called  forth  his  feelings,  of  a£fectionate  sjrnmathy, 
or  playful  complaint ;  while  those  which  are  addressed  to  his  lady  niends 
testify  the  warmth  of  his  affections  and  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  exhi- 
bit him  in  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  light,  with  a  degree  of  gaiety  and 
liveliness  that  seems  never,  in  after-life,  to  have  deserted  him.  Of  this 
gaiety  the  reader  shall  have  a  specimen,  and  let  no  fastidious  person  turn 
up  his  or  her  nose — ^the  evident  na^iveU  may  well  excuse  the  apparent  brua^ 
querie*  He  is  addressizig  the  lady  whom  he  calls  Mamma,  and  whom  he  ex- 
pects shortly  to  visit  at  Bethnal-green,  and  feeling  a  little  perplexed  on  some 
points,  asks  her  advice. 

^^  I  never  walked  with  a  lady  but  I  am  firequently  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I 
ought  to  go  before  or  after  her.  I  think,  aooording  to  the  rules  of  nature  and  phi- 
loflophy,  a  man  should  lead  the  way.  But  there  ii  one  terrible  objection  against 
this  that  I  cannot  surmount,  and  that  is,  that  when  a  lady  is  going  down. stairs,. the 
petticoat,  emphatically  so  called,  may  discover  charms  it  was  perhaps  her  intention  to 
conceal ;  and  I  must  franldy  confess,  that  though  I  look  upon  good- breeding  as  a 
very  valuable  accomplishment,  yet  I  consider  modesty  as  a  quality  of  more  import- 
ance, so  that,  to  answer  my  own  question,  I  had  rather  transgress  the  laws  of  eti- 
quette than  encounter  so  seductive  a  temptation,  which  I  blush  to  own  I  might  not 
always  resist  with  the  philosophy  of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  next  place,  madam,  I 
would  seriously  know  how  far  kissing  is  in  fashion,  and  whether,  when  a  young  man 
is  just  come  out  of  the  country,  Ci  Is  actually  obliged  to  kiss  all  his  female  acquaint- 
ance, or  whether  that  ceremony  be  confined  only  to  the  nearest  relations,  as  mo- 
thers, aunts,  and  sisters.'^ 

Connected  with  this  is 'another  epistle  in  the 'same 'style,  addressed  to  a 
friend  of  the  former  lady,  which  friend  he  calls  his  Aunt. 

^'  Your  rules  of  behaviour  are  certainly  very  judicious.  But  the  business  of  kiss- 
ing wants  a  little  farther  explanation.  You  tell  me,  the  ladies  have  resigned  their 
clum  to  formal  kisses  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  visits.  But  I  suppose  they  still 
allow  of  extemporary  kissing ;  which  you  know  a  man  may  be  led  into  by  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  which  he  does  not  foresee.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
this  pretty  amusement  is  entirely  banished  out  of  the  polite  world,  because,  as  the 
apostie  says  in  another  case,  even  nature  itself  teaches  it.  I  would  not  for  the 
woiid  be  so  nnmannerly  as  to  ask  my  aunt,  whether  she  has  not  been  kissed  within 
this  fortnight ;  but  I  hope  I  may  r^y  on  hev  advice,  and  that  she  will  not  deceive 
me  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importanoe.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say,  I  look 
Upon  this,  as  well  ttfi  the  other  enjoyments  of  life,  with  a  beooming  modeiation  and 
indifference.    Fertiaps,  madam^  I  could  give  you  sudi  instances  of  my  abitiDenoe 
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as  would  make  yout  hair  stand  <m  end  I  I  tHIl  assure  71m,  aunt,  which  itf  a  most 
amaaiii^  itang^  I  hare  not  kissed  a  womttn  since  Monday,  July  lOth,  1721,  about 
t«iiel7e  o'clock  at  night ;  and  yet  I  have  had  strong  temptations  both  from  within 
and  from  without*  I  have  just'been  drinking  tea  with  a  very  pretty  lady,  who  is  about 
my  own  age.  Her  temper  and  conversation  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  mine,  and  we 
have  had  her  in  the  house  about  five  weeks.  My  own  conscience  upbraids  me  with 
a  neglect  of  a  thousand  precious  opportunities  that  may  never  return.  But  then  I 
consider,  that  it  may  be  a  prejudice  to  my  future  usefulness,  and  help  me  into  far- 
ther irregularities  (not  to  say,  that  she  has  never  discovered  any  inclination  of  that 
nature),  and  so  I  refrain,  ^ut  to-morrow  I  am  to  wait  upon  her  to  a  village  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kibworth,  and  I  am  sensible  it  will  be  a  trying  time.  How- 
ever, I  shall  endeavour  to  fortify  my  mind  against  the  temptations  of  the  way  by  a 
very  careful  perusal  of  your  letter,  and  my  mamma*s  of  the  81st  of  October." 

Here  is  another  specimen,  in  a  style  of  compliment  little  to  be  expected  from 
a  raw  lad  undfer  twenty^  bred  up  in  absolute  seclusion,  in  a  remote  village, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  courtly  society : 

'^  You  see,  madam,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simplicity,  and  perhaps  talk  more  like 
an  uncle  than  a  nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  that  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  because  it  may  possibly  disoblige.  In  short,  maidam,  I  will  tell  you 
roundly,  that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  word  in  her  own  com- 
mendation, she  must  ratner  resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  any 
thing  that  is  said  in  it.  And  if  you  are  determined  to  indulge  this  unaccountable 
humour,  depend  upon  it,  that  with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities  and  agreeable  ac- 
complishments, you  will  be  one  of  the  most  unhappy  creatures  iu  the  world.  I  as* 
sure  you,  madam,  you  will  meet  with  affliction  every  day  of  your  life.  You  frown, 
when  a  home-bred,  unthinking  boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertained  with 
your  letters.  SureJy  you  are  in  a  downright  rage,  whenever  you  converse  with  gen- 
tlemen of  refined  taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let  them  be  ever  so  much 
npon  their  guard,  they  cannot  forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudence,  and  unafifected  piety,  and  a  thousand 
Other  things,  that  I  am  afraid  to  name,  alUiough  even  I  can  dimly  perceive  them  i 
or  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to  talk  of  them  to  your  face,  you  wiH  be 
sure  to  hear  of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt !  I  profess  I  pity  you ;  and  if  I 
did  but  know  any  one  circumstance  of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective,  I 
would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pure  good-nature." 

With  all  this  gaiety,  which  some  will  term  levity,  he  was  not  only  assiduous 
in  the  pursuits  of  learning,  but  zealous  in  Uie  cultivation  of  his  moral  quali- 
ties, and  the  practice  of  his  religious  duties.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down 
for  his  own  guidance,  while  a  student,  have  all  the  self-severity  of  the  stoicy 
and  the  rational  humility  of  the  Christian. 

Doddridge  was  now  m  his  twentieth  year,  when  his  tutor  removed  to 
Hinckley,  whither  he  accompanied  him.  Within  a  week  or  two,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Mr.  Jenninffs  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  a  fh^d 
of  his  at  Nuneaton.    In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms : 

'^I  preached  my  first  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  to  a  very  large  auditory,  from 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  It  was  a  plain,  practical  discourse,  and  cost  me  but  a  few  hours' 
study ;  but  as  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  moving  subject,  and  a  good-natured, 
attsentive  people,  it  was  received  much  better  than  I  could  have  expected.  There 
was  one  good  old  woman,  that  was  a  little  offended  to  see  such  a  lad  get  up  into  the 
pulpit ;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  her  so  well,  that  as  soon  as  I  had  done, 
she  told  Mrs.  Jennings,  that  she  could  lay  me  in  her  bosom." 

Though  preadung  now  almost  every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  he  still 
eontinued  for  somo  months  with  his  old  tutor,  to  complete  what  was  termed 
the  theological  course ;  and  such  was  the  reception  his  animated  style  of 
preaching  met  with,  that  he  was  quickly  invited  to  so  important  a  post  as 
Coventry,  and  declined  it  only  to  avoid  some  probable  conflict  or  jealousy 
with  older  men.  In  the  mean  while,  Kibworth  had  had  no  regular  minister 
since  Jennings  left  it.  Doddridge  had  often  filled  the  pulpit,  and  the  little 
society  were  earnest  to  have  him  settled  among  them.  Thirty,  or  five-and- 
thirty  pounds  was  the  utmost  they  could  raise ;  but  to  this  place  Doddridge 
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finally  resolved  to  go^  partly  as  a  i^ace  where  he  might  untntemtptodly  pro- 
secute his  studies,  and  partly  to  gain  time  to  qualify  for  a  more  intefligent 
or  fastidious  congregation.  His  correspondence,  much  of  it  to  the  same  par- 
ties, still  takes  the  same  light  and  bantering  tone.  Addressing  a  lady  just 
married — '*  a  very  agreeable  lady  who  was  once — Mrs.  Rebecca  Robert^,'' 
and  soliciting  excuse  fur  his  neglect  of  her  "  champing  and  edifying  letter^" 
he  proceeds : — , 

'^  As  I  throw  myself  at  your  ftur  feet  with  tears  of  penitence,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  raise  me  with  the  hand  of  gentleness,  and  bestow  upon  me  a  kiss  of  forgiveness ; 
and  thus  show  that  you  are  the  kindest,  as  well  a^  the  fairest  of  your  sex ;  and  (by 
graciously  restoring  me  to  that  place  in  your  favour  which  I  had  most  ungraciously 
forfeited)  make  me  the  happiest,  though  I  have  been  the  most  unworthy  of  my  own. 
You  see  this  is  an  altitude  of  rapture  far  above  my  common  strain  of  writing ;  but 
yom  will  remember,  madam,  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  my  oonoem  that  hia  thus 
elevated  and  transported  me. 

'^  To  talk  a  little  more  seriously,  you  cannot  imagine  how  I  have  been  taken  up 
^  these  three  last  guilty  months.  I  never  had  so  much  business  in  my  life — and  I  am 
still  in  such  haste,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express  it  but  by  blots  and  blunders. 
I  have  frequently  been  on  horseback  three  days  in  a  week,  and  have  had  the  im- 
portant  business  of  two  Societies  and  three  mistresses  upon  my  hands  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  as  good  an  excuse  as  so  bad  a  cause  will  admit  of.  But  I  believe, 
upon  second  thoughts,  that  I  need  not  concern  myself  about  an  excuse ;  for,  I  as- 
sume, on  a  moderate  computation,  it  is  about  fifty  to  one,  that  you  have  never 
thought  of  me  since  you  wrote  the  superscription  to  my  letter ;  for  I  perceive  you 
are  just  entering  upon  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  and  I  know  that  is  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  other  thoughts.  WeU,  good,  dear  madam,  send  me  word  in  your 
next,  how,  and  where,  and  when  you  were  married,  and  whether  you  are  still  the 
same  gay,  good-natured  creature  as  you  were  when  you  were  a  maid — of  Bethnal- 
green.  I  profess  I  am  almost  sorry  to  think,  that  one  of  our  sex  is  to  be  made  happy 
in  your  possession,,  and  a  thousand  miserable  in  your  loss.  I  heartily  wish  I  were  a 
poet,  as  I  would  then  have  sent  you  a  most  glorious  epithalamiimi ;  but,  however, 
as  I  am  a  minister,  a  more  honourable,  though  not  a  more  profitable  employment, 
I  intend,  in  my  next,  to  give  a  most  accurate  and  useful  discourse  relating  to  the 
conjugal  duties,  for  which  I  shall  expect  your  thanks,  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  from 
your  husband. 

"  One  great  piece  of  news  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  then  I  must  finish  my  letter. 
I  am  going  to  settle  at  Kibworth,  in  the  place  of  my  worthy  tutor,  and  a  worthy 
successor  he  will  have.  I  am  to  live  in  a  little  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
I  shall  have  a  charming  girl  in  the  house  with  me,  and  not  another  within  half  a 
score  miles.  If  I  mistidce  not,  my  philosophy  will  be  in  danger,  for  she  is  really  an 
incomparable  creature.'^ 

At  Kibworth,  or  rather  at  Stretton,  a  village  just  by,  he  describes  his 
situation  to  one  of  his  female  correspondents  in  these  lively  terms : — 

"  You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  perfection.  I  am 
roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  low- 
ing of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of 
swine,  and  neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant  garden  and  orchard,  and 
a  fine  arbour  under  some  tall,  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of  which, 
as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps  catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul*s.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large 
space  which  we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  extremely. 
l*he  ground  is  a  dainty  green-sward ;  a  brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  nu'ddle, 
and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are 
surrounded  with  willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  distances.  This  is  the 
nursery  of  our  lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  intimately  ao* 
quainted.  Here  I  generally  spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting 
sun  ;  when  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that  I  know 
not  how  to  express.  1  am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate  beauties, 
that  I  fancy  that  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradise ;  and  it  is  my  only  miafortune  that  I 
want  an  Eve,  and  have  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields  for 
my  companions. 
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*'  The  matter  and  mistren  of  tlie  fiunily,  where  I  board,  are  very  good,  plain  amt 
of  people  I  but  his  politeness  extends  no  farther  than  the  team  and  the  plough,  nor. 


alone  twentv^ne  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  and  sometimes  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup  by  myself.  I  cannot  say  that  this  hermetic  Ufe»  as  multitude^  would  call  it^  is 
very  agreea)[>le  to  my  natural  temper,  which  inclines  me  to  society.  I  am,  there- 
fore, necessarily  oblij^  to  study  hard ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  that  resouroe,  my 
life  would  be  a  burdeii.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  my 
friend  Clio,  who  is  in  my  thoughts  a  thousand  times  a  day :  and  so  far  from  buniing 
her  letters,  which  she  was  once  so  barbarous  as  to  intimate,  I  read  them  of  tener  than 
ever." 

In  a  few  months  he  left  this  fanner's,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  another  fanner  of  a  somewhat  higher  cast,  whose  daughter  he  had 
known  at  Mr.  Jennings's,  and  of  whom  he  often  speaks  as  his  '*  pretty  pupil." 
The  consequence  of  this  proximity  was  inevitable  with  a  youth  of  Doadridge's 
warm  and  imaginative  temperament :  he  became  quickly,  devotedly  attached ; 
but  the  youn^  lAcly>  thougn  confessing  a  mutual  flame,  was  somewhat  capri- 
cious, and  seems  at  times  to  have  harassed  her  admirer  and  shaken  his  equa- 
nimity— now  accepting  and  now  refusing — not  understanding  why  she  should 
marry  Doddridge  without  a  competent  provision,  when  she  could  marry  an- 
other with.  Doddridfe  had  nothing  but  his  SO/,  and  she  nothing  but  expee- 
tancies,  which,  though  considerable,  were  remote.  The  friends  of  the  lady, 
never  very  favourable  to  the  match,  suffered  the  afiair  to  go  on,  and  of 
course,  though  nothing  could  alienate  his  mind  from  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, or  scarcely  check  the  severity  of  his  studies,  she  occupied  much  of  his 
thoughts,  and  his  attentions  to  her  subjected  him  to  remark.  No  indiscre- 
tions followed,  as  apparently  in  our  days,  with  the  same  opportunities,  would 
in  nine  cases  out  often  inevitably  have  done — so  relaxed  are  the  springs  of 
good  morals  among  us,  proved  by  the  greater  precautions  we  now  take,  and 
the  smile  of  incredulity  that  would  be  raised  by  the  contrary  supposition. 

In  the  mean  while  he  had  numerous  invitations,  or  calls,  from  different 
qnarters,  and  some  of  them  of  great  importance  in  the  Non-conformist  yrorld 
— Nottingham,  Coventry  again,  and  even  London ;  but  all  were  declined ; 
some  because  he  was  required  to  subscribe.  Speaking  of  the  London  call,  he 
says,  '*  Considering  the  temper  of  the  people,  1  thou^t  it  very  probable  that 
I  should  have  beei^  required  to  subscribe,  which  I  was  resolved  never  to  do ; 
for  as  I  had  been  accustomed,  under  my  dear  tutor,  to  that  latitude  of  ex- 
pression which  the  scriptures  indulge  and  recommend,  I  could  not  resolve 
upon  tying  m3r8elf  up  in  trammels,  and  obliging  myself  to  talk  in  the  phrases 
or  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  which  Mr.  Some  told  me  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary there.''  In  this  matter  of  subscription  there  is  some  inconsistency) 
which  we  cannot  readily  reconcile.  He  refused  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's 
offers  because  he  could  not  matriculate  without  subscription,  but  that  was  to 
the  whole  thirty-nine.  The  subscription  required  from  dissenting  ministers 
was  to  tiie  doctrinal  articles,  with  which  he  now  resolves  to  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  yet  we  find,  when  he  began  to  preach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hinck* 
ley,  he  dfd  subscribe  at  Leicester — Mr.  Humphreys  add^  in  a  note,  he  could 
not  sidfely  preach  without.  We  must  conclude  either  the  enforcing  of  the 
law  at  this  time  was  relaxed,  or  Doddridge  was  p^own  firmer. 

The  correspondence  which  belongs  to  tnis  penod,  though  containing  much 
that  is  of  a  graver  cast,  and  some  that  are  argumentative  on  points  of  doc- 
trine and  criticism,  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  light  and  sportive  cha- 
racter. It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  notice  what  may  be  rec^irded 
by  some  of  more  importance.  The  next  fasciculus,  which  will  be  published ' 
in  the  coming  season,  will  comprise  the  more  weighty  part,,  and  also  the  Di- 
ary, when  ample  opportunities  will  he  afforded  us  of  presenting  this  excellent, 
liberd-mindea  person  in  the  light  which  his  admirers  Tsome  of  them  at  least) 
probably  think  ne  ought  only  to  haye  appeared  in.    Tnat  is  not  our  opinion. 
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We  like  hjmi  the  better  for  his  htfmanUy,  Things  as  they  are,  is  our  motto 
and  away  with  disguises.  Saturnine  must  be  the  complexion  that  does  not 
smile  at  the  specimen  of  the  mock-pathetic^  in  vol.i.  p.  405. 

Tlie  connexion  with  Miss  Kitty,  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
thoughts,  and  fills  so  many  of  his  letters^  was  suddenly  broken  off;  an  event 
thus  communicated  to  his  brother-iu-law: — <<  Restoration^  peace,  and  liberty  I 
These  few  lines  come  to  let  you  know  that  1  am  well ;  and  that  I  lost  my 
misitress  yesterday,  about  twenty  minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon^  opd 
aofti  &c.''  The  young  lady  had,  it  seema>  been  imperative,  aod  insisted  on 
lus  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  Mrs.  Jennings^  his  tutor's  widow,  of  whom 
she  appears  to  have  been  vehemently  jealous.  Devoted  aa  he  was  to  Mi» 
Kitty,  he  peremptorily  rejected  the  imperious  condition,  and  moralizes  thus 
on  the  si^bject  to  his  friend  Mr.  Clark : — «  And  now.  Sir,  I  have  seriously  to 
look]  back  upon  an  amour  (this  was  written  in  1 726,  the  reader  will  take 
the  word  as  it  was  then  used)  of  about  twenty-eight  months,  and  I  find  that 
at  the  expense  of  a  great  many  anxious  days  and  restless  nights,  fond  tramH 
porta,  passionate  expostulatr^'^"  «r««i, -..u«»:^: —  — j  _  i.       .    ,      *   ., 

extravagancies,  which  I  shm 
too  ii^urious  to  admit  of  so  { 
conviction  that  ail  is  vanity  ! 

Doddridge  now  resided  with  Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  daughter  at  Har- 
borough ;  the  latter  a  beautiful  girl,  but  quit^  a  child^  to  whom,  however, 
insensibly,  and  in  despite  of  her  childishness^  he  became  warmly  attai:2ied« 
and  would  wiJlingly  have  married  her;  but  this  act  of  imprudence  was  pre- 
vented by  her  fiimlly  fixing  her  affections  on  a  pupil  of  Doddridge's,  This  wa» 
Mr,  Aikin;  apd  the  yonng  lady  was  afterwards  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Bubauld. 
Among  the  letters  written  during  his  residence  with  Mrs.  Jennings^  none  a» 
more  remarkable  than  his  expostulatory  one  to  little  Miss,  and  two,  of  a  re* 
taliatory  kind^  to  the  mother,  and  a  sister  or  cousin  of  hers,  who  lived 
in  the  same  house.  We  cannot  quote  alL  Miss  Jennings,  whom  he  had  at 
first  fondled  as  a  child,  began  quickly  to  perceive,  wiUi  all  her  sex's  in- 
stinct, her  power  over  him,  and  treated  him  capriciously.  In  his  letter,  he 
urges  her  to  be  either  always  kind  and  obliging,  or  sdways  n^ligent  and  rude- 
but  though  managed  adroitly  enough,  it  wDl  not  compete  with  either  of  the 
letters  to  the  elder  ladies,  both  of  whom,  it  seems,  had  taken  upon  them  to 
read  him  (he  was  now  not  four-and-twenty)  a  matronly  lecture,  and  probar 
bly  expected  nothing  less  than  such  a  retort ;  but  Doddridge  never  forgiot 
his  official  and  professional  privileges.  After  admitting  the  kindness  of  Mrs, 
Jennings's  remarks  upon  ms  conduct,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  some 
and  attributing  the  rest  to  mistake,  1^  reminds  her,  that  at  the  time  he 
had  hinted,,  there  was  even  in  her  behaviour  what  might  bear  amendment, 
but  which  he  i^ow  tells  her  he  forbore  from  urging,  because  he  felt  he  was  not 
master  of  his  temper.  Precluding  thus,  he  proceeds '  to  remark  upon  some 
pettish  and  inorose  answers  to  things  said  without  any  design  of  affhmting 
her;  some  perverse  moments  in  which  she  was  prone  to  contradict  those  with 
whom  she  was  displeased;  her  too  yreat  seventy  in  censuring  the  faults  of 
those  she  loved ;  her  pr^udices  in  favour  of  her  own  notions,  &c.  His  lettez: 
to  Mr;B.  Winffate  is  in  the  same  tone ;  judiciously  fencing  first  against  her 
wrath,  and  afterwards  reckoning  up  her  little  fofbles.  (voLii.  pp.  249.  *^2.) 

As  he  grows  older,  Doddridge's  talents  and  acquirements  beMX>me  more 
known,  and  everywhere  acknowledged ;  his  friends  multiply ;  he  is  engaged 
in  correspondence  more  connected  with  his  profession  and  the  business  of 
life ;  and  the  yourig  man  gradually  disappears,  but  never  the  hilarity  and 
the  amiableness  of  his  natiire.  The  volumes  conclude  with  his  removal  to 
Nortiiampton,  the  scene  of  all  his  after-celebrity 
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ART  AND   ARTISTS: — SECOND   CONVERSATION. 

**  Why  should  not  the  same  latitude  be  given  in  sculpture  as  in  paint-' 
mgf  liie  wou}d-bie  critics  attack  poor  Thorns'  figures  from  Tam 
O'Shanter  as  if  tbej  were  embodied  sins ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  they 
are  praised  too  extravagantly  by  his  firiends.  The  se)f»taught  artist 
has  aimed  well,  and  deserves  every  possible  encouragement ;  not  so 
much  for  what  he  has  done,  as*  for  the  door  he  has  opened  into  a  new 
walk  pf  art." 

**  This  is  constantly  the  case  with  the  public ;  ever  in  extremes, 
though  not  always  in  the  wrong. ,  Some  of  the  R.  A.  gehtlem^n  wilt 
have  it  that  it  is  sacritege,  or  worse,,  to  attempt  any  thing  in  scnlpture 
which  has  not  been  done  before ;  all  things,  in  short,  but  what  they  are- 
pleased  to  term  *'  classical.''  Nature  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  chisel, 
because  the  ideal  is  its  proper  sphere ;  whtfy  they  do  not  condescend  to 
tell  us.  He  who  goes  out  of  the  beaten  track,  they  look  upon  as  Lord 
Eldon  does  upon  the  Catholic  Bill.  To  dare  any  thing  new  is  a  crime, 
— But  what  dictum  is  to  bind  human  invention  ?  Through  what  barrier 
will  not  genius  force  its  way  ?** 

'*  What  cabals  in  opinion  prevail  among  artists !  There  are  some 
clever  men  among  them,  who  insist,  that  an  artist  going  to  Rome  fbr 
purposes  of  study,  flings  away  his  time !" 

**  Ay,  and  they  mark  his  name  with  a  sneer,  as  if  he  had  beeoguiky 
of  some  fearful  epormity.  Surely,  an  artist  must  acquire  some  uaefiti 
knowledge  there,  if  that  knowledge  be  but  little—  he  must  bring  away 
something." 

**  Something! — ^a  thousand  things,  my  fViend.  Italy  was  onee  the 
centre  of  art ;  it  radiated  from  her  over  the  universe.  They  who  con- 
demn our  young  artists  for  studymg  there,  are  more  than  eornmen 
blockheads.  As  far  as  respects  Thorns,  he  deserves  every  encomrage^ 
ment ;  he  has  walked  out  into  art  boldly.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  Hogarth  in  scnlpture,  as  weU  as  in  the  sister  art ;  at 
least,  as  much  so  as  the  difibrence  of  material  in  the  artist's  hand  will 
allow.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  the  expression,  in  which  Thonw  has  so  well 
succeeded,  which  makes  the  regular  craft  cry  down  this  style  of  scnlp- 
ture : — expression  is  a  sad  puzzler  to  our  modernr  hewers  ef  nterbte." 

"  If  tragedy  is  expressed  in  the  Laocoon,  why  should  not  rich  comedy 
be  chiselled  in  marble  f  I  cannot  imagine  what  loophole  our  oppo- 
nents on  this  question  can  find  to  creep  out  at,** 

**  I  have  no  patience  with  your  everlasting  copiers  of  preceding  ex- 
amples.   Nature  holds  out  an  inexhaustible  variety,  yet  we  are  told  ^e  - 
must  not.be  imitated.    I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  most  of  our 
sculptors  err  in  the  inuiginative  and  inventive  faculty.    See  how  mudi 
Turner  does  with  it  in  his  inimitable  works.*' 

*'  But  then  every  artist  must  be  more  or  less  a  poet.*^ 
.  *'  He  is  so,  if  he  be  worth  any  thing  at  all — at  least,  in  those  loftier 
branches  of  the  art  by  which  the  inventive  faculty  is  exercised.  E  do 
not  mean  that  such  an  one  is  capable  of  embodying  his  ideas  in  lan- 
guage, but  that  he  possesses,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  poet's  fancy.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  in  a  portrait-painter,  because  he  is  more  of  a  co- 
pyist than  the  artist  who  revels  in  fiction,  paints  history,  or  eombines 
landscape." 
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**  It  is  Singular,  that  the  homely  and  oftentimes  humorous  seeoca  of 

Wilkte's  pictures,  should  be  so  much  and  deservedly  relished,  and  works 
of  the  same  class  in  sculpture  be  censured.  A  cobbler  in  stone  is,  if  any 
thing,  more  a  natural  man  than  one  on  canvass,  at  least  to  the  eye. 
Why  such  a  statue  is  not  equally  in  keeping  with  propriety,,  atler  the 
notions  of  some  people,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.*' 

'*  Because  they  will  not  be  reasonable,  and  suffer  prejudice  and  re- 
ceived opinion,  to  have  the  upper  hand.  Venus,  Hebe,  and  Apollo, 
are  discarded  in  modern  poetry,  but  multiplied  as  if  they  were  our  own 
deities  in,  present  sculpture.  Our  marble  workers  want  the  lesson 
which  Coleridge  says  his  sensible  schoolmaster  gave  him,  when,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  rode  the  hobby  of  ^  Muse,'  *  Pegasus,*  and  *  Pierian  spring,' 
in  his  verses/' 

'*  What  was  that?*' 

**  Why  the  pedagogue  used  to  stop  him  thus,  '  Harp,  harp,  lyre  ? 
pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean! — Muse,  boy,  muse?  Your  Muse's 
daughter,  you  mean  ! — Pierian  spring  ?  oh,  ay  !  the  cloister  pump,  I 
suppose !" 

**  An  excellent  illustration — the  ancients  have  left  specimens  of  their 
deities,  which  we  may  copy  for  practice-sake,  but  can  never  hope  to 
rival.  The  truth  is,  they  felt  the  holiness  with  which  these  wonderful 
works  were  endowed,  by  education  and  early  habit.  No  modern  artist 
can  feel  in  a  similar  way,  and  his  imitations  of  them  are  hopeless  of  a 
like  renown.  Are  we,  moreover,  to  have  imitations  eternally  crammed 
down  our  throats,  because  they  are  styled  '  classical,'  while  the  universe 
around  is  to  be  considered  beneath  the  heaven-inspired  chisels  of  18:29, 
which  no  gods  but  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  worthy  to  sanctify  ?" 

*'  Reason  forbid ! — Hail !  then,  Thoms.  Hail,  thrice  hail,  every  genius 
that  strikes  out  its  path,  daring  and  alone,  and  augments  the  interest 
and  variety  of  art.  Thoms  wants  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
human  figure,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  study  with  unwearied 
attention.  If  he  will  do  this,  and  join  to  it  his  talent  for  expression, 
his  name,  strange  as  it  sounds,  will  be  a  great  one  : — this  I  venture  to 
predicate,  despite  of  all  cavillers." 

**  in  the  ideal  we  shall  never  rival  the  ancients.    The  exquisite  fables  of 
Greece  were  a  sort  of  religious  creed,  and  partook  so  largely  and  richly 
of  '*  sky- tinctured"  grain  and  *'  colours  dipped  in  Heaven,"  of  perfect 
form  and  inatchless  outline,  when  embodied  in  art  by  the  skill  that  was 
ever  revelling  amidst  them,  that  they  cannot  be  surpassed  in  their  own 
surpassing  domain  of  imaginative  beauty.    Their  deities  were  concen- 
trations of  the  perfection  of  human  beauty  united  in  one  inimitable 
whole  ;  beauty  was  in  all  around  them,  in  their  dwellings,  in  their  do- 
mestic implements,  in  their  glorious  climate ;  and,  so  situated,  their  ideas 
must  have  harmonized  from  infancy  with  the  most  perfect  things  of 
imagination  and  reality.      Is  this  the  case  with  British  artists  and  Gre- 
cian subjects  ?     Female  loveliness,  disfigured  in  dress,  we  have ;  a  bad 
climate,  Gothic  predilections,  and  prejudices  at  war  with  every  species 
of  excellence  : — still  we  are  to  excel  the  ancients  in  their  own  line  of 
subjects,  in  art !" 

^  Preposterous !  We  are  an  imitative,  not  an  inventive  people.  We 
often  think  a  new  invention  a  sort  of  heinous  sin.  In  art,  as  in  science, 
he  who  goes  out  of  the  common  way,  however  meritorious  his  attempts. 
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it  ahrsyi  looked  upon  at  fim  with  suspidon,  by  those  who  pretend  to 
connoisaeurship." 

**  Amateurs  without  love,  connoisseurs  without  taste,  abound  every 
where.  In  England,  fashion  is  the  patron  art,  and  endless  are  Iter  ab- 
surdities. Some  of  her  collectors  will  have  only  the  drawings  or  pic- 
tures of  a  single  artist,  others  will  have  any  one  kind  of  subject  got 
together  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  true,  there  is  encouragement 
by  this  means  ^iven  to  artists,  as  it  opens  a  market  for  their  works,  but 
it  does  not  the  less  declare  against  the  true  love  and  genuine  discrimina- 
tion of  those  who  imagine  themselves  patrons — it  does  not  increase  '  the 
Aggregate  quantity  of  the  national  taste/' 

"  Patrons  after  a  fashion,  like  the  British  Institution ;  voluble  in  their 
own  praises^  full  of  pretence  and  assumption,  but  '  empty,  and  void, 
and  waste,'  in  reality." 

**  Where  is  the  new  Academy  to  be  built?" 

**  Charing-cross  has  been  named,  but  it  is  said  there  ar^  yet  no  funds 
in  the  hands  of  Government  disposable  for  the  purpose ;  this  exempli- 
fies the  old  adage,  *  great  cry  and  little  wool/  I  fear  it  will  conoe  to 
nothing.  I  respect  the  Academy,  though  I  dislike  it  in  some  things. 
It  has  done  much  for  art  in  the  way  of  instruction/' 

^*  It  is  too  much  of  a  political  thing.  Art,  and  all  connected  with  it, 
should  be  free  as  air.  All  those  bodies  which  are  immediately  founded 
and  supposed  to  exist  upon  royal  privilege^  become  things  of  party,  and' 
are  ever  subservient  to  the  powers  that  be,  tainted  with  courtier- 
ship.  Though  the  Academy  is  not  what  it  should  be,  we  are  indebted 
to  it,  still,  for  many  benefits.    I  cannot  forget  Barry's  exclusion." 

**  I  agpje  with  you :  most  assuredly  there  is  a  blight  upon  our  Royal 
establishments,  as  they  are  called.  This  arises  from  their  never  being 
kept  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  Men  of  title,  with- 
out a  grain  of  scientific  knowledge,  must  have  P.R.S.  after  their  names. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  which  was  going  to  '  fix  a  standard 
for  the  English  language,'  has  God  knows  who  on  the  obscure  lists  of 
its  obscure  labours.  Such  things  existing,  prove  that  bodies  organized 
to  guide  public  opinion,  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science,  fail  of  their 
end ;  and  it  is  much  the  same  thing  in  art : — though,  in  justice  to  the 
Academy,  it  is  far  above  all  these  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded — an  artist  must  be  able  to  use  his  pencil  to  be 
a  member." 

**  That  must  be  a  curious  picture  which  has  been  found  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, said  to  be  by  the  younger  Teniers — a  dandy-dressed  portrait' 
of  himself*  It  is  a  curiosity,  at  least,  and  shows  the  artist's  power,  i 
wonder  if  Seguier  will  tell  my  Lord  Farnborough  to  recommend  his 
Mojesty,  or  the  British  Institution,  to  purchase  it.  It  will  look  well  by 
the  job  Parmegiano,  and  do  miracles  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Institution." 

What  objects?" 

Why,  the  encouragement  of  historic  art,  to  be  sure,  which  was  the 
avowed  end  of  the  establishment,  as  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals to  aid  art  in  a  manner  worthy  so  great  an  object.  What  nutierous 
altar-pieces  have  they  not  purchased  for  the  new  churches !  What 
sums  have  they  not  given  to  artists  who  have  consumed  time,  and  la- 
bour, and  life,  in  historic  art !     How  munificent  have  they  not  been  in 
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fof therflsce  of  that  own  itTovred  objects !    Fame  Aafi  timnipet  thtlt 
good  deeds  over  the  world !" 

**  As  soon  as  thejr  are  fulfilled." 
As  soon  as  they  are  fulfilled;  assuredly ;  but  not  before." 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  we  are  at  length  imitating  the  French  in 
our  proyincial  establishments  for  the  encouragement  of  art ;  this  wiU 
do  much  for  the  nation :  and  though  we  are  tardy ^  we  hope  to  see  pro- 
vincial gaUeries  established,  containing  collections  from  the  best  masters : 
they  might  be  combined  with  the  provincial  libraries  in  county  towns. 
At  Cari^le,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Southampton,  and  other 
places,  exhibitions  have  taken  place  of  no  mean  specimens  of  art,  prin^ 
dpally  executed  by  artists  scarcely  known  in  the  metropolis." 

><  Thie  will  act  upon  the  public  mass,  and  do  infinite  good ;  our  best 
artists  have  all  come  from  the  provinces." 

^*  Yes ;  the  West  of  England  predominates  in  this  respect.  One  can 
bordly  expect  a  great  artist  to  be  bom  and  bred  a  Londoner ;  at  least, 
one  who  excels  in  depicting  Nature  beyond  the  human  form  as  seen  in 
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.  «<  Qilpin  says,  the  West  is  the  *  region  of  fine  landscape.'  Shade  and 
colour  must  be  studied  under  the  open  heavens.  The  landscape  artist 
will  learn  Uttle  firom  previous  masters,  except  the  mechanism  of  his  art ; 
he  most  watch  the  glorious  earth  and  sky  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  if  he 
wmld  be  great.  Turner  is  one  of  the  closest  observers  of  Nature  alive ; 
bis  attention  to  her  is  anwearied,  unrelaxing ;  and  his  works  show  the 
wsult." 

*'  There  is  no  fear  of  the  lack  of  artists ;  taking  them  in  the  aggregate, 
England  may  at  this  moment  compete  with  any  other  country  under 
the  sun :  she  is  far  before  Italy  hers^f.  By  the  by,  what  poor  things 
are  modern  Italian  painters !  The  sculptors  of  Italy  still  keep  their 
ground,  but  the  successors  of  Raphael  are  miserable  daubers." 
.  **  She  has  had  enough  of  glory,  and  reposes  upon  its  reflected  bright- 
ness. Since  the  glorious  days  of  Greece^  she-  has  been  the  mistress  of 
the  arts,  and  challenges  all  rivals,  even  with  her  dead  relics.  She  is,  in 
tkna  respect,  wofrth  more  in  recollection  than  the  present  realities  of 
other  countries.  She  is  the  rich  perfume  left  by  the  dead  rose,  that 
still  imparts  its  sovereign  odour.  How  triumphant  is  her  fame ;  and 
yet  what  are  her  great  deeds  ?  What  empires  has  she  conc^uered  since 
lier  own  Rome  fell  ?  To  what  universe  has  she  a  second  time  given 
law  ?     The  arts  have  bestowed  upon  Italy  her  second  immortality." 

^And  what  shall  hinder  a  Northern  nation  from  becoming  equally 
gloriovB?^ 

"  A  want  of  sensibility  to  the  more  delicate  refinements  of  art,  an 
obtuseness  of  feeling  growing  out  of  climate,  and  the  chilliness  of  a  son- 
lese  regfion, — these  forbid  the  extension  of  high  art  among  the  northerns. 
As  long  as  pictures  are  the  fashion,'  or  as  long  as  they  are  mercantife 
articles,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them ;  but  it  will  be  the  same  in 
icapect  to  a  taste  for  real  art,  as  if  they  were  so  many  inlaid  cabinets, 
or  decorated  clocks." 

**  You  are  severe.  Lord  Egremont,  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  cannot 
patronise  native  artists  from  these  motives." 

-  ''  They  are  exceptions,  to  which  add  the  collections  of  a  do2en  or  two 
peem^and  individuals  of  fortune  more,  and  then  enumerate  the  cc^lee- 
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tions  tbftt  remain,  and  aay  by  wbftt  motive  they  were  got  together  bi4t 
osteDtation  or  tsahion.  And  after  all,  they  are  the  proofs  of  individual^ 
not  of  natimal  fueling,  of  which  I  now  immediately  speak.'' 

**  Surely  yon  do  not  imagine  that  the  people  of  any  Italian  state 
showed  a  fefling  for  art,  even  when  Italy  was  at  the  summit  of  her 
gr^tness  in  the  fine  arts^  beyond  our  own  countrymen  2" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  people  generally  of  any  Italian  state  were 
judges  of  art  in  the  severe  sense,  but  I  mean  to  affirm  that  they  loved 
it^  and  had  taste  enough  to  distinguish  beauty  from  deformity ;  they 
felt  the  glory  of  what  was  executed  among  them,  as  it  elevated  the 
national  character*  They  would  never  have  tolerated  the  things  we 
see  in  the  north,  nor  preferred  the  forms  of  Teniers  to  those  of  Titian. 
The  Moses  of  Michel  Angelo  could  not  be  relished  or  understood  by 
an  English  crowd  of  gazers ;  an  Italian  crowd  even  now-a-days  would 
see  its  design,  and  feel  its  greatness  in  a  moment." 

"  I  cannot  deny  that.  I  was  much  struck  when  that  clever  work  of 
Chantrey,  the  statue  of  the  King,  was  put  up  at  firighton^ — or  rather, 
when  the  covering  was  taken  off,  and  it  was  exposed  to  public  view,— 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  multitude  upon  it.  One  could  only  see  a 
great  man;  another  said  it  was  too  large  for  the  King;  a  third  censured 
the  folly  of  giving  a  man  a  green  face ;  and  a  fourth  said  it  was  to  be 
hoped  bis  Majesty  would  not  take  cold.  I  heard  not  a  single  observ4i- 
tion  upon  the  statue  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  was  deemed  by  all  present,  I 
fully  believe,  not  a  whit  different  from  a  figure  upon  a  tej^pot,  a  neat 
ornament  enough  for  a  grass-plot.  No  one  felt  or  imagined  its  real 
defects  or  excellences,  or  dreamed  that  it  had  cost  more  pains  to  exe- 
cute than  a  piece  of  pottery,  or  the  figure-head  of  a  merchant-vessel ; 
yet  this  I  deem  one  of  that  excellent  artist's  best  productions."  . 

''It  sppears  to  me  that  good  artists  may  be  denizens  of  any  climate  : 
shall  heaven*giiled  genius  be  limited  by  a  few  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter ?— 'impossible !  .  With  entire  countries,  however,  and  with  national 
taste,  it  is  another  question.  It  is  in  the  South  only  that  nations  are 
sensible  to  the  fine  and  subtle  impressions  which  in  the  North  ar«  felt 
only  by  a  few  isolated  individuals." 

**  It  is  astonishing  how  few  who  profess  art  love  it  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  without  this  love  no  great  design  will  be  achieved.  He  who  paiats 
a  picture  '  to  order,'  may  paint  it  well,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  ba- 
lieve  it  will  be  wanting  in  that  spirit  which  the  soul  of  the  artist  who 
lives  alone  for  his  art  can  infuse  into  it.  Of  all  our  living  artists,,  I  think 
Northcote  has  the  truest  affection  for  his  art  as  an  art.  He  would 
paint  pictures  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  money  to  be  obtained  for 
them ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal  now-a-days." 

**  I  agree  with  you — though  reputed  not  to  despiae  money,  North- 
cote is  a  true  lover  of  his  art,  he  would  pursue  no  otner  calling,  were  be 
to  begin  life  again.  He  loves  to  encourage  rising  talent,  and  has.no 
exclusive  feeling  about  him  where  art  is  concerned*  He  sends  his  pic- 
tures to  the  Suffolk  Gallery  as  well  as  -to  the  Academy.  He  has  the 
true  republican  spirit  of  art  about  him.** 

*^  What  a  profligate  waste  of  money  is  Nash  occasioning  about  the 
new  palace !  they  tell  me  that  a  little  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble  is 
to  complete  the  unmatched  coup'ctxil  before  the  new  St.  James's  Pa- 
laccy  as  it  is  called.    White  marble  of  Carrara  in  St«  James's  Parkt 
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ornamented  with  sculpture  I     Why  it  wiH  be  black  marble  in  six  months' 
afler  it  is  completed,  and  will  require  a  superintendent  scourer,  with  his  < 
assistants,  on  the  palace  establishment,  to  keep  it  clean.     Then  the  sul- 
phurous atmosphere  will  soon  eat  off  the  sharpness  of  the  ornaments." 
**  It  will  last  until  Mr.  Nash  gets  his  per-centage  allowed^  and  this 
will  be  long  enough  for  him  and  his  jobs.     Who  but  '  twice  double* 
idiots,  as  Mr.  Adolphus  has  it,  would  hare  allowed  the  buildin<;s  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  be  erected  of  soft  stone.    Fifty  years  passed,  and 
all  the  chisel  will  have  disappeared.     Aberdeen  granite,  with  the  simple 
Doric,  is  the  only  external  material  for  similar  national  works  in  our 
climate.     It  seems  as  if  those  who  should  superintend  these  matters 
knew  nothing  about  them.     A  very  'pretty  immortality'*  will  attach, 
to  the  labours  of  friends  Burton  and  Co.  at  Hyde  Park  Corner !" 

•  **  The  question  is  this,  '  Do  the  managers  of  our  public  works  design 
them  to  exist  beyond  a  life- hold  lease  or  not?' — ^if  they  do  not,  and  to 
this  opinion  I  confess  I  opine,  it  is  well ;  if  they  do  design  that  their 
grandchildren  shall  see  them,  then,  as  old  Vinegar  Gibbs,  I  think,  said 
so  happily  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  they  are  the  greatest  idiots'  that  ever 
walked  the  earth  without  a  keeper." 

'*  Their  friends  say  in  justification,  that  they  have  kept  them  down  as 
much  as  possible^  to  render  them  as  fragile  as  the  new  palace ;  but  un- 
luckily there  are  no  materials  for  the  dry-rot  in  them,  and  they  will 
have  a  comparative  immortality  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  Nash.  The 
designs  are  very  pretty,  and  do  credit  to  the  architects ;  would  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built." 

**  There  is  an  excellent  idea  afloat  respecting  the  frail  nature  of  our' 
public  works,  and  in  justification  of  their  early  decay ;  namely,  that 
rapid  destruction  requires  frequent  restoration  ;  and  that  by  this  means 
many  workmen  and  artificers  find  employment." 

"  Excellent  logic  !  So  sterile  are  the  brains  of  our  projectors,  that 
they  can  find  nothing  new  to  be  done,  and  therefore  erect  weak  build- 
ings that  they  may  pull  down  to  build  up  again." 

*^  Just  so.  The  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner^  ddne  in  granite,  would 
last  a  thousand  years ;  but  that  stone  is  hard  to  cut,  and  something  new 
would  be  to  be  done  by  and  by,  instead  of  restoring  it,  had  it  been 
erected  of  that  material.  Let  posterity  take  care  of  itself,  and  tax  its 
ingenuity ;  ours  is  exhausted,  it  seems." 

*'  What  is  posterity  to  us  ?  Let  it  take  care  of  itself,  we  shall  leave 
it  a  thousand  millions  of  national  debt :  a  tumble-down  edifice  or  two 
will  make  little  difference,  in  our  reckoning,  with  it  I" 

**  Ambition  in  art  seems  extinguished  among  those  to  whom  the  con<> 
struction  of  public  edifices  is  confided :  the  object  at  present  is  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible,  no  matter  how  ;  architects  will  even  turn 
gardeners  for  five  per  cent  upon  plantation  improvements,  or  any  thing 
else.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  those  who  allow  them 
to  profit  thus  from  the  public  money." 

^'Enough  of  this  subject,  *an'  thou  lovest  me.'  Have  you  seen 
Howard's  '  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  V  a  very  meritorious  little  work, 
the  idea  borrowed  from  Retch.     The  designs  vary  considerably  in  me- 

*  Remark  of  Napoleon  to  Denon,  who  called  r  picture,  that  with  care  might  last 
five  hundred  ye4fS|  an  "  immortal  work." 
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rily  but  they  are  well  worthy  of  patronage.  His  idea  of  FalataflP  is  most 
correct,  and  in  many  respects  novel,  but  perfectly  consistent  with  Shak- 
speare's  text.  In  two  years  and  a  half  this  artist  has  executed  two 
hiindred  and  eighty-four  plates ;  he  merits  the  praise  of  exemplary 
diligence,  as  well  as  ingenuity." 

**  Yes,  but  I  am  told  his  drawings  are  contrary  to  rigle  : — ^that  all 
outlines,  except  Flaxman's  from  the  antique,  are  not  tolerated  by  cer- 
tain self-willed,  opinionated  persons.  Martin's  magnificent  conceptions 
are  all  false  taste,  contrary  to  regie  !  He  who  snatches  a  '  grace  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art,'  must  be  put  down.  The  jog-trot  of  the  old 
schools  must  be  followed.  An  artist  may  delight  the  eye,  and  give  a 
moral  leston  on  his  canvass,  provided  he  does  not  innovate  upon  es- 
tablished rules." 

"And  thus  the  arts  be  brought  to  a  stand  still,  and  the  boundless 
range  of  genius  be  cramped  and  cribbed  within  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
an  assemblage  of  line-and-rule  critics — *  stop-watch'  men,  as  Sterne 
would  style  them." 

*'  Exactly  so.  Fellows  born  with  only  one  idea,  and  that  an  oblique 
one." 

'*  It  was  once  a  law,  that  all  pictures  should  be  black  in  the  fore- 
ground, to  exhibit  the  perspective  to  advantage.  Now,  from  watching 
Nature,  we  find  that  the  fore-ground  may  be  light,  and  a  distant  hill  be 
dark  as  it  can  be  made ;  this  was  considered  by  many  a  sad  innovation 
on  rule.  Like  Kneller,  some  of  these  gentry  would  amend  nature,  and 
perfect  the  human  frame  after  their  own  notions,  were  it  possible." 

"Let  such  be  still  of  the  school  of  a  century  ago,  when  English  art 
was  led  by  them,  and  the  humanity  of  Nature  was  imitated  so  abomi- 
nably.   They  cannoX  do  much  harm,  and  their  nobility  will  soon  be 
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We  ought  to  have  a  grand  gallery  of  British  art  in  the  metropolis, 
that  what  has  and  can  be  done  by  our  artists,  might  be  shown  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  foreigner.  He  will  hardly  concede  us  a 
school  of  painting ;  and  yet  in  some  branches  of  the  art  it  would  puzsle 
him  to  rival  us.'' 

'Mn  portrait  and  in  landscape  we  are  alone,  and  above  all  rivalry. 
I  would  we  could  say  as  much  of  some  other  departments  of  the  art." 

**  We  might,  if  the  taste  of  the  public  led  to  their  encouragement. 
There  is,  to  me,  a  stand-still  in  the  general  mind  at  present,  as  to  every 
thing  intellectual.  The  public  seem  to  crave  excitement  by  fits ;  nor 
is  it  very  delicate  as  to  the  food,  provided  it  is  fed.  Like  the  boa-con- 
strictor, it  must  be  gorged  to  apathy,  and  then  it  lies  passive  for  a  time. 
There  is  no  steadiness  in  its  demand  for  intellectual  gratification  of  any 
kind." 

'^  Smirke  has  completed  the  new  Post  Office,  I  see ;  what  think  you 
of  the  edifice?" 

'  **  It  is  a  good  substantial  building,  of  the  character  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate, which  that  architect  studies  with  infinitely  more  propriety  than 
many  others  of  his  profession.  They  accuse  him,  as  they  once  did 
Vanbrugh,  of  being  too  heavy  in  his  designs.  This  I  deny.  Covent- 
Gardcn  has  been  censured  in  this  respect,  and  the  censure  may  be  just, 
as  fiur  as  the  purpose  or  end  of  the  building  is  considered,  but,  as  an 
edifice  per  sc,  it  merits  great  praise*  Our  climate  demands  that  all  pub- 
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lie  buildings  should  be  solid  and  durable.  Light  workft  and  rich  aro^^ 
xnents  are  soon  dilapidated  in  our  corroding,  atmosphere." 

*'  Will  they  break  through  St.  Paul's  Cbiurch-yard,  and  throw  open 
the  cathedral,  or  is  the  design  abandoned  ?  It  is  a  most  desirable 
thing  that  there  should  be  one  point  of  view  whence  St.  Paul's  might 
be  seen  to  advantage.  What  a  noble  display  does  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  make  at  Chfiring- cross.  One  half  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don did  not  know  there  was  such  a  noble  portico  in  existence." 

*'  From  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  view,  being  in  oblique  front* 
is  admirable.  I  think  it  would  puzzle  the  builders  of  the  new  churchea 
to  point  out  a  parallel  edifice  among  their  late  erections." 

**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  new 
churches  has  been  thrown  away.  The  sums  expended  have  been  heavy, 
but  not  one  in  ten  will  bear  eicamination*  Then  the  principle  of  or- 
thodoxy, which  demands  steeples  over  Grecian  pediments,  is  a  most  un- 
bending one.  A  can^panile  would  answer  every  purpose,  and  a  single 
bell  would  be  amply  sufficient.  What  a  barbarism  are  bells  in  crowded 
cities  to  the  sick  and  studious  1  In  the  country,  they  are  pleasant,  and 
disturb  no  one;  but  the  resident  near  a  church  in  a  great  city,  suffers 
positive  martyrdom  of  the  ears  from  them.  I  shall  be  accused  of  dis- 
affection to  all  established  religion,  I  know,  for  this  remark ;  but  I  must 
endure  it — they  are  intolerable  nuisances*" 

^  **  Relics  of  monkish  superstition,  associating  agreeably  only  with  the 
country,  and  like  the  tower  that  contains  them,  peering  among  deep 
woods,  becoming  charming  associations  with  rural  life.  In  cities,  they 
ought  to  be  put  dowi^  I  fully  agree  with  you.  The  church-going  beu 
of  the  country — 

Over  some  vidfr-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  suUen  roar— 

I  would  not  yield  up  for  worlds*  It  is  a  recollection  that  is  now  part 
.of  my  existence^  I  fear,  however,  that  our  ears  must  be  broken  by 
them,  and  our  houses  shaken^  until  men,  dropping  prejudices,  make 
religion  a  thing  tliat  depends  leas  upon  external  things,  and  more  a 
question  of  the  heart." 

'*  I  wonder  we  have  no  churck  built  on  the  Ilotunda  or  Pantheon 
plan.  We  have  not  one,  I  believe^  in  England ;  but  I  suppose  the 
board  of  new  church-bttilders  would  not  admit  it.  The  form  would  be 
navel  here,  and  an  innovation*  I  know  no  design  moise  noble ;  the 
grand  done  over  head^  and  the  lights  from  above,  ensuring  tranquillity. 
The  absence  of  windowa  low  in  &e  sides  would^  if  needful,  admit  gal- 
kries  that  might  be  made  highly  ornamental.  In  Catholic  countries 
they  are  often  found." 

'*  Yes ;  but  in  England  they  would  trench  upon  established  usagt. 
Every  thing  in  religion  vmat  be  done  as  near  as  possible  to  harmonize 
with  the  times  and  notions  of  the  '  most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James/ 
Thece  are  so  many  meii  ef  true  taste  among  our  eliergy,  I  wonder  they 
do  not  iAterfere^  and  let  ua  have  some  little  variety  in  our  Chrtatian 
temptea*" 

[Here  we  anre  necessitated  to  break  off  abruptly. — Thia  **  conversa- 
tion'' shall  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 
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THB  BUBIAL  OF    COLUMBUS.* 

It  was  no  kingly  pall — 
No  purple  and  gold^  like  an  evening  doud^ 
On  which  the  siul.  )iath  in  glory  bow'd, 
Bow'd  from  his  jewelled, haU ; 
But  the  banner  and  bending  phime. 
The. censer  and  righ  perfume^ 
Were  of  that  One,  whose  high  renown 
Were  foully  changed  for  a  throne  and  crown. 

Trial  and  toil  wer#  o'er  ; 
Anguish  and  Hate,  and  the  withering  scowl 
Of  hot-tongued  Malice^  and  Anger  s  howl^ 

Were  still  as  the  Dead  Sea  shore — 
O  Fame !  this  was  thy  victor  hour, 
Eam'd  not  by  spear  or  arm  of  power. 
Nor  bloody  wi«ath,  nor  crimson  birand — 
Curses  and  glory,  hand  in  hand. 

Unfold  the  page  of  Time ! 
And  the  dust  of  a^  sweep  away: 
Behold  the  past,  like  a  full-orb'd  day. 

Bums  in  its  pomp  sublime — 
Glimmers  the  spear  like  twilight  star. 
Wave  the  white  plumes,  like  foam  afar' 
On  the  deep  sea^  as  the  sun  just  flings 

Unto  it  his  golden  offerings. 

They  bear  him  to  his  grave — 
Him  who  had  sail'd  the  untravell'd  deep. 
And  found,  where  furious  whirlwinds  sweep, 

A  world  across  the  wave. 
Mournful  I  gaze  upon  the  throng. 
That  bears  the  solemn  bier  along ; 
And  the  sad  scene  appears  to  me 
A  foul  unhallow'd  mockery. 

Spirit !  I  call  on  thee— r 
Spirit !  in  whose  great  heart  was  fiirl  d. 
E'en  as  a  scroll,  a  viewless  world —    . 

O  Spirit !  reply  to  me. 
First  on  the  Western  shores  thy  feet 
Felt  the  blue  waves  in  homage  meet ; 
O'er  mighty  realms  and  isles  unknown. 
Had  thy  banners,  first  of  mortals,  flown. 

Thou  gav*8t  them  all*— to  whom  ? 
Crown'd  of  Alhambra !  thy  seepter'd  shade. 
Could  it  again  the  world  invade. 

Start  from  its  gilded  tomb, 
'Twould  bluBh  to  own  the  gift  he  gave. 
By  thee  recorded  on  his  grave,t 
In  letters  time  will  ne'er  erase— 
His  tn^y  and  thine  own  disgracei 

CrownM  dust !  and  where  art  thou  ? 
And  where  is  the  man  whose  life  supplied 
Worlds  unto  thee,  whilst  the  Kiug  denied 

The  wreath  to  bind  his  brow  ? 


*  See  Irving's  Life  of  Colnmbas. 

t  «  For  LeoQ  and  Castile  Colambus  foUnd  a  New  World." 
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King  of  the  heartien  heart !  hiAiame 
Boms  in  the  led  rifffat-hand  of  Fame, 
'T»  gtainp'4  upon  &e  ocean  va8t> 
Graved  on  the  Future  by  the  Past. 

Death  was  to  him  but  life ! 
He  on  triumphing  wing  the  while, 
Fled  all  thy  treachery^  aU  thy  guile. 

The  base  ignoble  strife. 
But  o'er  his  bier  the  plumes  that  shone 
Had  loftier  glory  than  thine  own ; 
Fame's  mighty  orb  was  o'er  him  spread. 
Brightening  the  relics  of  the  dead. 
And  Memory,  as  she  rolls  in  pride 
The  perish'd  pomp  of  years  aside. 
Beholds  upon  the  suige,  the  surf. 
His  glorious  presence  marching  forth. 
One  foot  on  Caipe's  summit  hoar, 
The  other  on  Versfua's  shore ; 
''  Lo !  a  new  worlif  !*'  the  hero  cried. 
He  found  it,  gave  it  thee,  and  died. 
Whilst  thou,  dishonour'd,  scepter'd  knave. 
Gave,  and  'twas  all  thou  gav'st— a  grave ! 


THE  CORN   LAWS  AND   "  CATECHISM.''* 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  important  subject,  and  the  pamphlet 
named  at  the  nead  of  this  article,  it  is  due  to  ourselves  to  state  the  reasons 
that  have  induced  us  so  long  to  delay  a  notice  of  this  subject,  and  to  assure 
the  country  that  it  has  not  arisen  from  any  hesitation  on  our  part  to  declare 
at  once  and*  unequivocally  our  honest  opinion  of  the  ruinous  consequences 
and  withering  effects  of  the  Com  Laws  upon  every  branch  of  British  industry, 
and  tiie  certainty  of  their  ultimately  producing  a  mass  of  misery  which,  if 
left  unrelieved,  must  inevitably  bring  about  a  political  convulsion.  Those 
individuals  who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  read  any  articles  in  the  New 
Monthly,  in  which  an  allusion  to  these  laws  could  with  propriety  be  made, 
will  bear  us  out  in  asserting  that  our  incidental  remarks  have  had  one  con- 
stant tendency,  that  of  showing  the  necessity  of  their  repeaL  Public  events 
have  alone  prevented  us  from  giving  an  earlier  and  more  direct  attention  to 
the  momentous  question  of  this  mont  unjustifiable  monopoly. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Premiership  was  the  first  event  that 
caused  us  to  pause,  because  we  felt,  in  common  with  every  well-wisher  for 
the  improvement  of  his  country,  that  a  disappointed  and  rapacious  oligarchy 
was  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  foment  discontent  and 
tiirow  ol»tacles  in  the  way  of  the  cabinet  of  that  statesman,  whidi  an  unre- 
served discussion  of  the  Com  Laws,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  might 
at  that  moment  have  materially  aggravated.  The  alteration  that  took 
place  in  them  at  that  time,  under  the  impression  of  aflfording  a  slight  rdief 
to  the  cemmunitv  from  their  frightful  operation,  without  creating  any  serious 
alarm  to  the  lanoowners,  left  the  great  principle  of  their  injustice  untoudied ; 
and,  therefore,  afforded  no  scope  for  enlarged  discussion  under  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  the  period--of  a  popular  ministry  struggling  against  oppres- 
sion in  every  shape,  and  judiciously  endeavouring  first  to  secure  that  perma- 
nency, by  which  alone  it  could  be  useful  to  the  empire.  To  have  pushed 
any  point  to  an  extreme  at  that  moment,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  we 
possessed;  to  have  thrown  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  Govcm- 

•  PuUithed  by  Bidgway. 
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ment^  at  suck  a  time,  would  have  been  an  error  that  we  ahould  have  been 
sorry  to  have  committed,  and  the  more  particularly  as  events  subsequently 
turned  out.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  cabinet  that  succeeded  the  one  of 
which  Mr.  Canning  was  the  head,  and  the  important  transactions  that  have 
occupied  the  public  attention  since  the  accession  of  the  Wellington  ministry, 
have  induced  us  to  suspend  anj  consideration  of  this  subject.  These,  then, 
have  been  our  motives  tor  delaying  to  take  a  somewhat  enlarged  view  of  the 
Com  ouestion,  and  works  connected  with  it,  particularly  the  "  Catechism  ;** 
and,  it  we  have  felt  that  the  circumstances  or  the  last  two  years  have  been 
inauspicious  for  discussions  upon  it  in  periodicals,  we  freelv  declare  that,  in 
our  judgment,  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  to  remain  silent  upon  this  pa- 
ramount object  is  little  less  than  treason  to  the  state.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  this  question  disclose,  at  present,  not  only  the  most  favourable 
opportunity,  but  the  imperious  necessity  for  its  consideration. 

U  we  look  to  the  governors,  we  see  a  cabinet,  strong  in  its  head,  in  moral 
influence,  in  politiou  reputation,  and,  above  all,  a  cabinet  that  has  obtained 
admission  to  the  constitution  for  its  Catholic  fellow-flubjects,  which  may  at 
once  be  regarded  as  the  touchstone  of  its  honesty  and  newer ;  opposed  as  it 
was  on  that  occasion,  in  many  instances,  to  personal  frienos,  to  political  connec- 
tions, to  powerful  interests,  whose  virulence  was  broken  down  by  integrity,  con- 
stancy, and  a  rapid  diffusion  of  information,  pourtraying  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  If  we  look  to  the  governed,  we  find  the  most  enlightened  and 
highest  spirited  people  in  the  world,  with  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
advantages,  enjoyed  by  no  other  nation  under  heaven,  cramped  in  their  in- 
dustry, curtailed  in  their  comforts ;  the  lower  classes  fast  approaching  to 
pauperism,  and  the  middle  ranks  of  society  unable  to  maintain  their  station ; 
we  see  a  declining  revenue,  and  in  every  article  of  commerce  a  glut,  except- 
ing those  for  the  food  of  man,  which  are  at  a  price  that  prevents  others 
being  made  or  sold  at  a  living  profit.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  even- 
handed  justice  will  urge  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government,  now  that  it 
is  relieved  from  the  pressing  measure  of  the  last  session,  to  turn  its  serious 
attention  to  a  total  cnange  m  the  laws  relating  to  the  commerce  in  com.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  such  a  cabinet,  possessing,  as  we  sin- 
cerely believe,  the  ini^nation,  and  enjoying,  as  we  know,  the  power  of  doing 
justice  to  tiiie  British  people,  can  pause  in  rendering  them  a  tardy  and  nega- 
tive recompense,  by  relieving  them  from  a  crying  injury,  in  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Parliament ;  but,  should  we  be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  the 
rush  of  public  opinion  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  so  strong  in  dedariog 
the  necessity  of  a  change,  that  should  it  not  be  proposed,  as  we  trust  it  wi]£ 
.voluntarily  by  the  ministers,  they  will  be  compelled  to  recommend  it,  or  be 
driven  from  the  helm  by  the  united  voice  of  an  injuped  nation,  exasperated 
to  a  point  of  violence  that  may  make  Uie  stoutest  heart  among  them  have  its 
misgivings  for  the  consequences. 

If  the  Government  were  to  declare  that  it  was  afraid  to  moot  the  point 
wijth  the  landed  interest,  iiie  Catholic  relief  Bill  gives  a  flat  denial  to  the  as- 
sertion ;  if  it  should  propose  a  half  measure,  the  complete  and  satisfactory  re- 
lief bill  will  rise  in  judgment  against  it ;  but  if  it  should  enter  upon  an  arrange- 
ment that  deals  out  ample  justice  to  the  community,  it  has  the  great  act  of 
the  last  session  for  its  guide  and  encouragement.  If  the  clamour  of  the  in- 
terested few  assail  it,  the  Government  can  recollect  that  it  has  been  so  as- 
sailed before,  and  came  out  of  the  contest  triumphantly,  and  the  same  firm- 
ness and  vigour  of  purpose  that,  in  the  one  instance,  drew  down  the  plaudits 
of  a  grateful  people,  will  insure  success  in  the  other,  and  increase  their  satis- 
faction in  the  same  ratio,  that  the  amount  ofpersons  requiring  bread  at  a  price 
that  an  open  market  for  its  purchase  will  afford  them,  and  consequently  a  re- 
muneratinff  price  for  their  labour,  exceeds  those  who  desired  to  oe  admitted 
vrithin  thelimits  of  the  constitution.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  question  whether 
Whig  or  Tory  shall  prevail,  or  what  party  shall  wield  the  powers  of  the  Gk^ 
vemment,  but  events  have  brought  the  point  to  an  issue  between  the  British 
people  generally,  and  partial  interests  among  them ;  and  it  is  to  be  decided, 
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for  the  tri&l  c^  no  longer  be  delayed  tio  its  full  extent^  whether  in  liie  9fte 
of  our  rolerer  the  welfare  of  the  entire  eomrannity  be  of  more  importanee 
than  that-of  particahur  parts  of  it,  whose  interests  are  neoessanly  involved  in 
the  Gommon  interest^  and  whioh  mnst  sink  in  the  common  ruin  under  the 
futile  and  dishonest  attempt^  if  snch  were  to  be  made^  of  rendering  partial 
favours  instead  of  substantial  justice. 

In  applying  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  embarrassing  sabjeet> 
especially  rendered  so  by  the  blind  obstinacy  of  individuals  who  are  mixed 
up  with  it,  we  shall  frankly  state  the  shades  of  difference  that  exist  between 
the  well-informed  author  of  the ''  Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws  "  and  oursdves  $ 
for  upon  the  main  question,  the  necessity  of  their  removal,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  To  our  mind,  the  catechetical  form  is  not 
the  most  inviting  for  the  condderation  of  intricate  arguments,  however  con^ 
venient  it  may  1^  in  some  respects;  but  that  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  than 
any  thing  else,  and  therefore  we  shall  proceed  to  the  question  of  rent,  that 
has  produced  at  different  times  such  a  variety  of  opinions  among  authors  and 
the  public  generally.  The  two  leading  positions  with  regard  to  rent  have 
been,  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  land,  and  the  price  necessary  to 
pay  for  the' production,  with  a  living  profit  to  the  produoer.  One  party  has 
declared  rent  to  consist  in  the  distinction  that  exists  between  the  value  of 
good  and  bad  land;  and  the  other,  which  includes  the  able  writer  of  the 
*'  Catechism/'  contends  that  rent  is  the  difference  between  the  living  priee 
of  the  produce,  and  the  price  for  which  the  produce  can  be  sold,  in  conse^ 
tiuence  of  the  whole  quantity  being  less  than  tnere  would  be  a  demand  for  at 
tne  living'  price,  lliere  are  many  minw  assertions  put  forth  upon  this  diffi* 
cult  economical  point,  but  we  beUeve  that  we  have  stated  the  case  fairly, 
when  we  say  that  the  preceding  are  the  two  leading  positions ;  in  neither  of 
which  do  we  coincide^  or  rather  we  should  say,  that  the  inquiry  upon  aba* 
tract  principles  of  rent  and  its  origin  leads  into  a  variety  of  abstmae  dtflqui^ 
eitions,  that  really  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  the  several  dr* 
cnmstances  that  surround  it,  be  made  applicable  to  practical  purposes.  Un- 
der the  deep  impression  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  things  as  we  find 
them  it  is,  that  we  never  cease  to  maintain  liie  certainty  that,  in  our  judg^* 
ment,  great  national  changes  must  'take  place ;  but  it  is  to  prevent  those 
i^anges  from  occurring  by  any  hostile  collision,  that  we  are  the  more  de* 
sirous  for  their  adoption.  A  positive  and  negative  motive  -in  urging  them> 
weighs  with  us, — to  render  justioe  and  advantage  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
to  prevent  popular  proceedings  under  events  tiiat,  in  all  likelihood,  mustpro^ 
duoe  the  most  frightful  irritation.  With  these  motives  of  urgent  necessity 
for  a  deviation  in  many  instances  from  the  course  of  policy  that  has  been  pup- 
fiued,  we  will  proceed  without  reference  to  opinions  and  parties,  keepinff 
steadily  in  view  the  one  great  object  of  bringing  that  deviation  about  with 
the  slightest  possible  degree  of  excitement.  If  we  are  prepared  to  state  that 
events  have  forced  changes  upon  the  consideration  of  thetiovernment  of  this 
country,  and  that  it  must  now  deal  with  things  as  it  finds  them,  it  must -be 
home  in  mind  that  there  are  others  which  have  been  long  in  existence,  as 
well  as  those  that  have  recently  pressed  themselves  upon  its  attention,  that 
must  be  brought  into  the  calculation ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  regret  the 
application  of  terms  that  have  a  tendency  to  irritate,  without,  as  we  can  per* 
ceive,  any  other  motive. 

In  going  back  to  first  causes,  and  tracing  out  the  origin  of  rent,  let  it  be 
found  where  it  may,  it  cannot  answer  any  good  pupose  to  regard  the  landed 
proprietors,  per  se,  as  the  drones  in  the  hive,  who  are  entirely  living  upon 
the  labour  of  others ;  for  if  this  is  to  be  pushed  to  its  extent,  tiie  most 
active  and  efficient  members  of  society  may  ultimately  be  deemed  a  burden 
upon  it.  In  what  light,  for  instance,  can  the  retired  merchant  or  manufoc- 
turer,  or  any  other  person,  who  having  been  actively  engaged  during  the 
early  part  or  life,  and  having  acquired  wealth  for  himself,  has  been  thereby 
addhig  to  the  national  store,  be  considered,  under  this  view  of  the  queetion^ 
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IhaB  as-a  diKNie  in  tlie  hive,  if  he  inyeBtt  his  oftpttalin  land  ?  We  fankly 
acknowledge  that  we  can  find  a  suffidency  of  reasons  for  brinpng  nnder  in- 
▼estigatiiHi  tbe,Com  L^ws  and  their  oonoomitantR,  without  going  back  to  the 
origin  of  rent  and  the  early  tenure  of  land,  which  can  now  lead  to  no  sound 
practical  end,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  sting  in  the  sides  of  landownen^ 
and  making  the  country  took  with  jealousy  upen  their  right  of  possession. 
We  have  never  shrunk  from  speaking  out  with  regard  to  the  aristocracy  in 
common  with  other  monopolists,  and  before  we  come  to  the  dose  of  this  ar- 
ticle we  shall  have  bccaaion  to  notice  its  conduct  in  no  very  favourable  light; 
hut  we  cannot  consent  to  drag  into  the  cause  of  even  justice  and  humanity, 
fircumstanees  that  in  our  conscience  we  believe  do  not  belong  to  it,  and 
which  cannot  he  brought  to  bear  equitably  against  those  whom  we  are  opposed 
to.  That  which  is  called  rent,  as  we  imagine,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
community,  can  only  be  regarded^  as  a  return  for  money  invested,  as  the  in- 
terest of  capital  laid  out  in  land,  and  it  must  equally  be  paid  to  the  possessor 
who  inherits,  as  to  the  possessor  who  nurchasea.  This  is  the  present  state  of 
the  case ;  and  from  this  point  we  thinic  we  may  start  for  every  useful  purpose 
of  inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws.  We  are  offering  no  opinion 
as  to  the  accuracy  ci  one  doctrine  or  another  upon  the  origin  of  rent,  or  any 
other  abstract  auestion  of  economical  science  *,  but  as  many  other  circum- 
stances are  involved  in  the  consideration  of*  this  long  agitated  subject,  the 
space  that  we  can  afibrd  to  it  shall  not  be  wasted  by  any  extraneous  matter, 
or  upon  that  which  does  not  strictly  bear  upon  the  present  state  of  circum- 
stances ;  or,  in  a  word,  upon  that  which  may  not  be  usefuUy,  practically,  and 
extensively  applied  to  the  varied  branches  and  relations  of  this  vast  empire, 
every  one  of  wnich  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  conduct  of  the  Gkrvemment,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  country,  nnder  the  nresent  trial.  IF  the  conduct  of  the 
one,  as  we  hope  and  think  it  will,  shoula  be  vigorous  and  firm,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  other  honest  and  enduring,  and  distinct  from  narrow  interests,  Eng- 
land will  come  triumphantly  out  of  the  struggle ;  but  if  either  pdHy  fail  in 
its  duty,  political  destruction  must  be  expected  from  such  dereliction. 

In  the  pursuit  of  then:  exclusive  privileges,  there  is  xn  "arrogance  in  landed 
proprietors,  of  long  standing  the  more  particularly^  that  is  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious. Other  monopolists  are  contented  with  assigning  some  especial  rea- 
sons that  they  have  concocted,  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  hardship  of  their 
case,  should  they  be  interfered  with ;  but  those  connected  with  the  land  take 
the  hi^  ground  at  once,  and  declare  themselves  to  be  the  country,  and  that 
every  other  interest  ought  to  be  subservient  to  their  own,  and  succuihb  to 
their  advantage.  If  they  do  not  in  words  assert  this  doctrine,  their  acts 
maintain  it ;  and  in  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  reftr  to  the  condu'ct 
of  the  agriculturists  since  the  peace  upon  all  the  discussions  of  the  Com 
liaws  and  the  Wool-duty  question.  The  gist  of  their  argument  ha&  been, 
that  the  land  must  be  maintained  at  all  sacrifices ;  that  the  country  could 
not  retain  her  place  among  European  powers,  if  those  who  owned  and  tilled 
the  soil  were  not  sufficiently  protected.  In  het,  the  old  leaven  of  feudalism, 
softened  down  and  amalgamated  to  the  present  order  of  society,  it  is  true,  in 
n  great  decree,  but  still  among  many  members  of  the  aristocracy  scarcely 
ooncealed,  is  still  in  operation.  The  lords  of  the  soil  are  striving  hard  to  be 
the  political  lords^  paramount  of  the  empire ;  they  have  perceived  witli  jea- 
lousy, other  interests  swelled  into  immense  importance,  and  occupying  pro- 
minent positions ;  and  most  unworthy  efforts,  from  time  tTo  time,  nave  been 
made  to  check  Hieir  progress,  collaterally  at  least,  by  setting  up  pretensions 
for  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  whicn  could  neither  be  justified  by  policy 
nor  justice.  But  these  efforts  must  now  be  abandoned,  unless  the  horrors 
of  a  revolution  are  less  dreaded  by  those  who  have  made  them,  than  the  pri- 
vation of  an  execrable  monopoly.  The  die,  we  are  persuaded,  must  soon  be 
cast ;  the  empire  will  not  long  endure  this  galling  injustice. 

The  landowners  are,  in  many  respects,  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  the  impioyident  holders  of  West  India  estates'.    They  expect  the  public 
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to  ptkj  for  their  eztravagante  and  folly.    The  individual  ^Ato  beoomea  a 
West  India  planter  upon  borrowed  capital^  expecta  his  sugar  and  coffee  to 
be  charged  to  purchasers  at  a  price  that  will  cover  all  the  evpenses  that  he 
must  ofnecessity  incur,  and  leave  him  a  handsome  residue ;  and  the  Eoglidi 
landholder,  on  his  part,  expects  an  equally  smooth  passage  through  life. 
The  community  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  nis  oonvemenoe  and  advantage. 
He  is  to  suffer  no  loss  from  changes  of  any  description ;  he  is  never  to  be 
removed  out  of  calm  water.    We  hear  a  great  deal  aoout  ike  landed  interest 
having  borne  the  brunt  and  1>urden  of  the  war,  when  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
ihe  extraordinary  circumstances  of  that  period  that  produced  the  largest 
gains  to  it;  but  the  aptitude  with  which  all  classes  of  persons  connected  with 
It  enlarged  their  expenditure  causes  those  advantages  now  to  be  forgotten. 
The  landowner  and  tne  laqdholder,  each  of  them  in  their  respective  stations, 
increased  their  mode  of  living  quite  as  rapidly,  and  in  many  instances  much 
more  rapidly,  than  even  the  forced  events  arising  out  of  the  war  justified ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  many  large  estates  are  deeply  encumbered,  and 
farmers  generally,  we  believe,  are  poor ;  but  is  the  country  to  be  burdened 
with  a  bread-tax  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  annuities,  and  to  enable  farmers  to 
live  beyond  their  legitimate  means?     Both  these  parties  thought  that,  with 
them,  war-profits  were  to  last  for  ever.    Land  could  not  be  bought  at  t<H> 
dear  a  rate,  or  rented  at  too  high  a  price,  and  ever^  person  living  out  of  the 
land  made  long  strides  in  artificial  prosperity.    This,  we  admit,  was  the  case, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  every  other  interest  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  were  all  forced  by  the  war,  which  was  the  epoch  of  excitement,  and  so-^ 
dety  generally  made  a  rapid  march.    But  what  has  been  the  case  with  thoee 
other  interests  ?    They  have  been  fast  accommodating  themselves  to  circum- 
stances ;  they  see  that  the  day  of  high  prices  is  past ;  that  no  longer  enor- 
mous profits  are  to  be  made  from  casual  circumstances,  and  that  national  and 
individual  prosperity  must  now  be  found  in  steadfastly  adhering  to  sound 
oonunerdal  principles,  which  unfetter  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  bring  them 
into  all  markets  upon  fair  terms.    The  consequence  of  this  anti-monop^y 
operation  has  been  an  extraordinary  dedine  in  the  price  of  almost  everv 
article  of  commerce,  whether  raw  or  manufiactured,  excepting  artides  of  focKi, 
which  exception  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  monopoly  existing  in  the  corn- 
trade,  by  maintaining  which  all  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  ^npire 
have  been  interfered  with,  retarded,  and  recoil,  in  many  cases,  with  ruinous 
effect  upon  those  who  have  entered  upon  them.    The  truth  is,  if  the  trade 
of  the  nrst  necessary  of  life  is  prooeeoing  to  the  prejudice  of,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to,  the  interest  of  the  community,  commerdal  relations  cannot  foe 
in  a  wholesome  state,    llie  foimdation  is  not  properly  laid,  and  therefore  to 
expect  a  good  superstructure  is  childish.    Whilst  every  other  interest  is 
finding  its  levd,  and  sees,  or  is  told  by  the  Legislature,  that  it  must  be  re- 
moved from  its  artifidal  state,  and  by  activity,  industry,  and  enterprise, 
engage  in  competition  with  other  powers  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
British  conmiunity,  the  landowners  are  to  be  propped  and  bolsteied  by  re- 
strictive duties,  which  at  once  prevent  the  Englidi  manufacturer  from  eat- 
ing bread  at  a  price  proportioned  to  his  reductions,  or  the  foreign  farmer 
from  taking  English  mariufactured  goods.    Circumstances  have  compelled 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  to  adopt  a  sounder  policy  in  every  minor 
brandi  of  trade,  but  they  have  still  left  the  great  article  of  commerce  in  the 
fan|^  of  overgrown  monopolists. 

&  is  said  that  country-gentlemen  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
information,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  case  generally ;  but  as  tar  as  their 
own  interest  is  concerned,  or  rather  that  which  they  conceive  it  to  be,  they 
are  in  no  degree  behind  their  neighbours.  The  same  year  ihat  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought,  which  closed  the  war,  we  find  the  agricultural  interest 
asking  for  and  obtaining  protectionfor  its  produce.  It  was  quick-sighted  enough 
to  perceive  thus  early  that  a  change  must  take  place  in  land  and  its  conco- 
mitants, and  that  therefore  it  behoved  those  concerned  wi<ii  it  to  edio  forth 
distress  in  good  time,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  receive  assistance. 
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It  would  .be.iuele«  to  enter  into  the  detaUs  of  the  sevend  meoaoies  that  haye 
been  introduced  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  as  the  term  has  gone, 
from  the  year  1815  to  the  present  act,  which  has  had  the  complete  effect  of 
keeping  wheat  at  a  high  price  without  assisting  the  national  income :  a  duty, 
as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  irritating  the  people 
and  checking  the  progress  of  the  revenue ;  because  it  is  not  the  wades  of  dif- 
ference in  these  expedients  that  we  care  about,  or  that  can  be  of  any  mo- 
ment to  the  country,  but  the  removal  of  a  false  principle  from  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  chief  commodity  for  human  subsistence.  At  the  period 
we  have  noticed  above,  the  agriculturists  made  out  a  case  for  themselves  that 
they  imagined  would  appear  as  one  of  sreat  hardship,  and  they  particularly 
dwelt  upon  the  high  rate  of  taxation  miposed  upon  them,  when  compared 
with  that  imposed  upon  other  classes,  and  they  have  steadily  adhered  to  the 
same  assertion  whenever  their  case  has  come  before  Parliament.  But  how 
does  the  matter  appear  in  point  of  fact  ?  Why,  that  the  landed  interest  is  less 
taxed  than  any  otner  in  the  realm  *,  or  at  any  rate,  by  no  distortion  of  circum- 
stances can  it  be  made  out  that  it  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  its  nttffhbours. 
The  assertion  has  uniformly  been  most  unblushingly  put  forth,  and  has  very 
generally  gone  uncontradicted ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  its  accu- 
racy;  and  in  doing  so,  we  would  previously  observe  that  if  agriculturists  un« 
derstood  their  own  interest,  they  would  be  convinced  that  they  reimburse 
themselves  from  the  consumer,  let  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  be  higher  or 
lower ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  how  does  the  fact  stand  as  regards  an  excess  of 
taxation  falling  on  the  land?  With  the  exception  of  tithes,  the  imposts  laid 
upon  those  who  own  and  occupy  it  are  lighter  tnan  those  imposed  upon  the  rest 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  The  a^culturists  are  especially  relieved  with  respect 
to  the  horse-duty,  which  is  of  great  importance :  they  are  exempted  from 
the  window-tax  in  the  places  where  they  prepare  their  produce  for  sale.  An- 
other exemption  from  taxation  that  tne  land  enjoys,  is  in  the  legacy-duty. 
Personal  property  pays  le^^y-duty  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  ten  per  cent, 
while  no  devise  of  land  is  subjected  to  it.  As  regards  tithes,  probably,  no 
part  of  the  community  comes  so  decidedly  in  contact  with  their  vexatious 
operation  as  the  agricultural;  but,  we  would  ask,  do  they  not  oppress  all 
classes  of  society  ?  Are  we  not  continually  hearing  of  the  haroship  and 
pressure  of  the  tithe  system  amongst  the  merchants  and  traders  of  this  me- 
tropolis? Then,  again,  as  regards  the  poorVrates,  which  the  landed  in- 
terest is  perpetually  declaring  so  grievously  oppress  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  interest  throws  a  portion,  and  that  too  not  a  small  one,  of  the  impost  in 
question  from  the  land  upon  other  parties.  The  manaf;ement  of  the  poor's- 
rates— in  other  and  more  applicable  terms,  the  rank  jobbing  that  is  going 
on  with  reffard  to  them  in  agricultural  villages — is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern with  the  farmers ;  not  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  poor,  or  the  parish,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden,  and 
throwing  it  upon  others.  The  scale  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers  is 
generalfy  arranged  by  a  few  principid  farmers  in  each  village,  who  take  care 
to  give  the  labourer  is,  6s.  or  6s.  per  week  minus  the  amount  that  will  main- 
tain his  family,  and  then  pay  him  that  deficiency  out  of  the  poor's-rates  as 
parochial  rdief,  and  by  these  means  render  it  compulsory  upon  eveij  rate- 
paying  parishioner  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  oi  the  individuals 
who  earn  the  farmer  money,  although  some  of  those  rate-payers  may  have 
no  more  connexion  with  the  land  than  a  London  shopkeeper.  All  tradesmen 
in  villages,  persons  who  have  retired  there  upon  limited  incomes,  and  others 
that  might  oe  mentioned,  who  do  not  own  or  occupy  an  acre  of  land,  are 
thus  forced  into  the  maintenance  of  those  families  that  earn  the  farmer  all 
his  profits.  If  we  turn  to  tiie  land-tax,  we  find  the  agriculturists  payinff 
only  in  common  with  all  other  subjects  of  the  realm  who  are  charged  with 
taxes. 

Thus,  then,  we  hope  that  we  have  made  it  appear  that,  as  far  as  imposts 
go,  the  agriculturists  are  not  more  oppressed  tnan  their  neighbours ;  and 
consequently,  upon  thk  ground,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  apprehension  of 
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baviKig«eted  uajusdy  toward^' them  when  the  Com  Laws  «n  rantf^ed ;  nad 
we  wul  now,  in  a  very  few  words,  notice  the  price  of 'production ;  hut  beliDre< 
we  do  thatj  we  will  refer  to  the  state  of  improvement  in  agricultttre,  which 
is  not  an  unimportant  featm-e  in  this  case.  The  owners  and  occumers  of 
land,  like  all  monopolists,  prefer  any  expedient  rather  than  the  apmication 
of  industry,  activity,  and  enterprise.  Their  own  reeoaroea  are  neglected  so 
long  as  they  can  lean  upon  the  community,  and  cause  it  to  make  returns  to 
them  that  ought  alone  to  emanate  from  perseverance  and  o^eat  personal 
acts.  We  are  not  now  going  into  any  details  to  show  the  aptitude  for  im- 
provement that  exists  in  agricultural  pursuits  positively,  or  as  otmipared 
with  manufactures ;  probabfy  it  may  be  extremely  limited  under  that  com« 
parison ;  but  the  question  is,  has  there  been  the  genond  anxiety  evinced 
among  agriculturists  for  the  improvement  of  their  systein  that  nas  been 
apparent  among  manufacturers^  or  those,  at  least,  who  have  not  been  en* 
cumbered  with  protection?  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  agricuhnral  iak» 
provement  about  forty  years  since,  which  the  excitement  of  the  war  encou- 
raged ;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  was  at  that  time  so  vigorous, 
that  a  large  return  was  expected  for  every  sum  of  money  that  was  laid  oat 
in  or  upon  land ;  but  the  moment  a  change  of  circumstances  occurred,  instead 
ef  applying  fr^  enterprise  to  meet  it,  the  agriculturists  ouail,  and  look 
only  to  the  other  orders  of  society  for  assistance,  as  if  they  alone  were  to  be 
free  from  the  effects  of  that  change ;  and  one  of  those  improvements  which 
the  excitement  of  the  time  had  produced,  and  which  the  farmers  considered 
as  a  desideratum,  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  reason  for  protection ;  bat 
as  this  point  refers  to  the  Wool  question,  which,  with  all  its  important  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  at  a  future  period  have  occasion  to  discuss,  when  this 
feet  would  be  noticed,  we  shall  now  quit  it,  and  remark  upon  the  cost  of 
production.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  necessity  for  protection,  like  the 
assertion  that  the  landed  interest  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  others,  has 
been  too  much  taken  for  granted,  and,  in  a  single  Une,  we  will  state  why  we 
think  so.  Mr.  Jacob,  who  we  believe  is  allowed  to  be  the  highest  autherity 
in  this  case^  states,  upon  an  average  of  fifty  years,  that  the  oharge  fer  pro- 
ducing wheat  on  the  Continent  is  359.  per  quarter;  or,  rather;  bnnging  the 
charges  for  producing  wheat  in  the  different  Continental  States  to  one  rocua, 
tiie  Dantzic  maricet,  that  sum  covers  the  cost.  Wl&eat,  then,  in  this  market 
(and  Hamburgh,  and  other  Continental  depots,  average  about  the  same,)  ia 
to  be  bought  at  359.  per  quarter.  The  conveyance  of  it  to  this  country  will 
cost  about  108.  per  quarter  more.  There  are  other  incidental  expenses  not 
included  in  the  above  10«.  and  losses  attaching  to  foreign  grain  ;  but  these 
we  will  not  detail,  and  will  call  the  charge  of  production  and  transit  to  this 
country  of  foreign  wheat  A5s.  per  quarter.  1  ne  cost  of  nroduction  to  the 
Englisn  farmer  is  about  SGs, ;  so  that,  leaving  out  minor  aisadvantages  that 
the  foreigner  labours  under,  a  protecting  duty  of  5«.  is  all  that  the  former 
Individual  can  fairly  ask,  under  his  assertion  that  he  only  requires  protec- 
tion from  the  Continental  grower.  We  are  fully  aware  now  agriculturists 
shift  their  ground  when  closely  pressed  upon  the  charge  of  production,  and 
many  of  them,  probably,  will  boldly  deny  this  statement,  and  enter  into  a 
variety  of  false  reasoning  in  support  of  their  contradiction  of  it ;  but  theyoc^ 
is  with  us,  and  we  care  not  for  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  interested  par* 
ties.  Whether  that  5s.  should  be  granted  for  a  time,  and  for  how  long  a 
time,  or  whether  it  be  required  at  all,  are  questions  that  we  will  not  now 
enter  upon,  being  at  present  only  desirous  of  clearing  away  the  two  great 
stumbling-blocks  to  a.  removal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  that  restrict  the 
trade  in  com — ^the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
the  high  cost  of  production  to  the  British  farmer,  as  compared  with  that  of 
growing  foreign  com  j  and  in  our  next  Number,  when  we  have  had  commu- 
nications from  all  parts  of  the  empire  regarding  the  crops,  and  are  prepared  to 
give  results  upon  tnat  most  interesting  topic,  we  shaU  take  a  farther  view  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  their  unjust  operation ;  in  the  mean  time  we  must  remark^ 
that  we  cannot  concur  with  the  author  of  the  "  Catechism"  in  hia  proposal 
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ibr  a  ndnotioa  of  the  duty  by  a  tenlh-  part  aiunii^..  Thk^mode  of  reduce 
tionhoB  created  mat  inconvexiieDce  ia  Uhe  silk  trode»  and^  in  our  ju^g^ioent, 
it  is  open  to  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the  com  trade,  during  its  operation, 
in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  It  foments  unnatural  speculation,  and  keeps 
those  who  are  in  array  against  a  wholesome  system  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  unset  it.  We  say,  whatever  is  'done,  let  it  be  done  at  once,  and  perma- 
nently— delay  and  doubt  eagender  misohi^. 


TRAVgl^LING  TROUBLES,  NO.  I. 

*<  Multom  ille  et  terris  Jactatos,  et  alto." 
** Foy  degentilhomme,  il  vault  mieuz  plorer  moins,  et'boyre  d^avAutaig^e.** 

RaBBLAiS. 

I  HAVE  been  often  astonished  at  the  multiplicity  of  modern  books  oC 
travel.  Frpm  Jerusalem  to  Pantin,*  from  the  Pole  to  Pentonville,  no 
matter  where  a  traveller  may  go,  every  region,  district,  kingdom,  or 
county,  artificial  division,  or  natural  formation  of  the  globe,  has  bad  its 
peripatetic  illustrator.  No  place  is  so  difficult  and  inaccessible  as  to 
appal  the  adventurous  quarto  man :  no  spot  is  so  trivial  and  coinmon- 
plape  as  to  escape  the  speculative  enterprise,  of  the  bookseller.  At  the, 
rate  at  which  .men  now  travel  and  print,  with  the  assistance  of  steam* 
boats,  steam -coaches^  and  steam-presses,  the  world  itself,  in  another 
hundred  years,  will  not  be  sufficiently  ample  to  contain  its  own  descrip- 
tion. What  would  *'  puzzle  a  conjuror"  in  all  this  is  to  discover  where 
the  readers  come  from ;  for  booksellers  will  not  go  on  fpr  ever  printing 
unless  somebody  buys  their  ware ;  and  in  a  nation  in  which  not  only 
every  man  Jack,  but  every  woman  Gill  also,  has  been  every  where^  and 
seen  every  thing,  and  all  with  their  own  proper  eyes,  <nie  cannot  but 
wonder  **  who  the  devil"  reads  these  books  of  travels.  Nay,  the  very 
children  in  the  nursery  are  compelled  to  join  the  march  of  intellect  be- 
fore they  can  walk ;  and  are  expatriated,  before  they  can  articulate,  for 
the  better  study  of  the  modern  languages. t  An  Englishman  now  tra- 
vels like  a  Tartar,  and  carries  with  him,  in  his  migrations,  his  whole 
family^  bag^  baggage,  and  baggages.  Since  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
never  was  there  such  a  deportation  of  an  entire  people.  Expeditions 
are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  **  all  sorts  and  conditions"  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  subjects  seem  engaged,  navihus  atque  guadrigis  (that  is,  in 
steam-boats,  omnibuses,  and  acc^lerdSf)  on  one  common  pursuit  of  tbe 
perpetual  motion  ;  so  that  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  not  in  the  en- 
tire parish  of  Cripplegate  ten  respectable  housekeepers  wholly  disquali- 
fied  for  the  traveller's  club. 

For  a  long  time  this  travelling  mania  was  very  convenient  to  "  the 
order '' of  quiet,  well-disposed  people,:^  wlio  are  contented  to  do  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before  tliem — to  hold  all  '*  anthropophagi,  and  men 


*  Wlien  Mons.  Chateaubriand  published  his  '*  Itinerary  to  Jerusalem,**  some 
Parisian  *'  arch  wag''  produced  a  most  whimsical  parody,  in  which  the  high-flown 
diction  and  false  sentiment  of  that  flashy  author  were  happily  ridiculed.  Its  title 
was  **  A  Voyage  to  Pantin,"  a  village  close  to  the  French  capital. 

f  Mons.  Laborde  has  recently  lectured,  in  Paris,  on  a  system  of  education  by 
travel.        ,        ' 

t  *'  Qaietis  ordinibas.*' — Horat, 
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whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,''  in  respectfiil  awe ;  to 
shun  the  French  as  their  natural  enemies ;  and  to  stay  at  home  and 
mind  the  sbop^  to  the  greater  glory  of  Old  England.  It  was  no  small 
blessing  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  most  boring  of  all  bores^  the  fidgety 
persons,  who  are  cursed  with  a  superabundance  of  locomotive  faculty ; 
and  the  elbow-room  and  repose  acquired  in  many  families  by  the  ab- 
senteesbip  of  aunts,  cousins,  and  visiting  neighbours,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten for  a  generation  to  come.  But  the  calm  was  delusive  as  it  was 
sweet,  and  brief  as  it  was  voluptuous ;  or  rather^  it  was  but  the  pause 
which  precedes  a  tempest.  In  due  time  the  travellers  returned  home ; 
sights  were  seen,  purses  were  emptied,  and  our  streets  and  houses  were 
filled  with  a  bevy  of  conceited  coxcombs,  who  could  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  what  is  said  and  done  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Tuileries. 
The  noise,  and  the  chatter,  and  the  annoyance  which  ensued,  on  the 
return  of  this  flight  of  magpies,  was  absolutely  intolerable.  There  was 
a  cool  assumption,  too,  of  superiority  about  them,  as  offensive  as  their 
noise.  He  who  before  bis  voyage  knew  himself  for  a  fool,  and  was 
humble,  and  silent,  and  submissive,  as  a  fool  ought  to  be,  would  not 
now  suffer  you  to  understand  trade,  or  politics,  or  science,  to  order  your 
own  dinner  to  your  own  taste,  or  to  wear  your  own  clothes  after  your 
own  fashion.  My  younger  brother,  who  was  brought  up  to  call  me 
Sir,  when  he  came  back  from  Paris  had  the  effrontery  to  rally  me  on 
my  ignorance  of  the  beaux  arts ;  and  my  wife's  sister,  who  was  once  as 
inobservant  as  Mrs.  Shandy,  became,  after  a  visit  to  St.  Omer's,  so 
deeply  impregnated  with  Continental  ideas,  that  every  article  in  my 
house,  furniture,  books^  table,  prints,  and  toilet,  was  the  undisguised 
object  of  her  censure  and  contempt.  Sterne  has  informed  us,  that  he 
was  driven  upon  foreign  travel  by  the  eternal  reference  of  all  things  to 
the  standard  of  better  management  in  France;  yet  the  travellers  in 
Sterne's  days  were  "  but  as  one  man  among  ten  thousand,''  to  the  mo- 
dern heroes  of  the  White  Beer  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  the  Tower-stairs  at 
Billingsgate.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  most  sedentary  of  the  Bull 
family,  the  most  determined  hater  of  post-horses,  the  man  who  could 
least  understand  what  Falstaff  meant  by  "  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn," 
should  have  been  compelled,  as  I  have,  to  seek  refuge  in  flight,  from 
the  vaunting,  boasting,  and  babbling  of  these  Coryats  of  the  back  shop, 
who  vent  their  **  crudities"  over  the  counter,  these  Marco  Paulos  of 
the  tea-table,  and  Eustaces  of  the  club-room.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
thwarting,  the  snubbing,  and  direct  contradiction  one  met  with,  abroad 
and  at  home.  If  you  ventured,  in  a  mixed  company,  to  hint  that  Bou- 
logne in  France  is  not  exactly  the  same  city  as  Bologna  in  Italy,  you 
were  sure  to  meet  some  sturdy  disputant,  who,  on  the  strength  of  hav- 
ing crossed  the  herring  pond,  assured  you  with  a  confident  air,  that 
you  were  mistaken,  '*  for  he  had  been  at  the  place  himself,  and  seen 
it ;"  and  straightway  you  were  voted  an  ignoramus  by  tlie  whole  so* 
ciety,  nemine  contradicente.  There  was  a  time  when  I  passed  for  a  to- 
lerable judge  of  port  wine  ;  and  if  I  smacked  my  lips  afler  a  glass,  it 
was  the  signal  for  a  good  order  to  the  merchant  who  supplied  the 
house ;  but  now,  *'  every  puny  whipster"  who  says  he  has  seen  the 
vines  grow,  can  put  down  his  betters,  by  a  glib  repetition  of  La  Fitte, 
Chateau  margot,  and  half  a  dozen  other  cabalistical  terms,  which  pass 
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niiBter  for  so  many  ideas.*  The  case  is  the  same  with'  acting.  One 
cannot  mention  John  Kemble  and  his  sister,  bnt  some  fellow  who 
scarcely  knows  a  tragedy  from  a  tabernacle  sermon,  draws  over  all  the 
company  by  talking  nonsense  of  Talma  and  Duchenob.  Listen  is  not 
to  be  listened  to  after  Potier ;  and  Ducrow  is  a  mere  gander,  to  the 
troop  at  Franconi's.  No  matter,  indeed,  what  is  the  theme ;  every 
Uiing,  any  thing,  is  subjected  to  some  ontlandish  and  unknown  mea- 
surement; and  all  the  world  applauds,  in  the  exact  proportion  to  its 
ignorance  and  want  of  comprehension.  I  am  naturally  a  patient  per- 
sonage, with  little  ambition  of  shining  in  company;  but  perpetual 
dropping  will  wear  a  stone ;  and  it  is  very  provoking  to  be  for  evei* 
convinced  against  one's  will,  and  silenced  when  one  feels  that  one  is 
not  confuted.  I  honestly  confess  that  1  was  nettled,  and  that  it  re- 
quired no  great  persuasion  to  seduce  me  into  joining  a  party  of  plea- 
sure to  the  Continent,  which  I  conceived  would  raise  me  to  an  intellec- 
tual level  with  my  friends,  and,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  make  a  man 
of  me  for  ever  afterwards. 

No  man,  "  or  woman  either,"  (as  Hamlet  has  it,)  does  a  thing  in  a 
passion,  without  finding  cause  very,  shortly  to  repent  of  it.  If  I  were 
to  define  a  party  of  pleasure  for  a  dictionary,  or  an  encyclopaedia^ 
I  should  write  it  down,  a  concentration  of  every  annoyance  and  evil 
under  the  sun.  From  a  pic-nic  dinner  on  the  damp  grass  at  Twicken- 
ham, to  a  philhellenic  excursion  against  Ibrahim,  or  a  sojourn  with  the 
Bedouins^  there  is  no  possible  modification  of  this  sort  of  connexion, 
which  is  not  imbued  to  the  very  core  with  makeshift  and  discomfort. 
To  a  person  who  is  partial  to  sleeping  in  his  own  bed,  and  prefers  a 
particular  seat  at  his  own  fire-side,  the  mere  strangeness  of  all  he  sees 
and  touches  in  these  expeditions  is  pregnant  with  annoyance ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  positive  ills  of  damp  sheets  and  rheumatisms,  of  draughts 
of  air  and  sore  throats.  Then  every  body  will  have  his  own  way  in  all 
the  arrangements,  while,  after  fifty  disputes  and  squabbles,  every  body 
ends  by  doing  no  single  thing  that  he  likes.  Something  also  is  lost  or 
forgotten  at  every  stage,  and  the  ill-humour  incidental  to  unforeseen 
delay  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  society.  After  this  comes  bad  ac- 
commodation on  the  road,  villainous  wines,  the  devil's  cooks^  the  abo- 
minable necessity  of  sharing  your  bed-chamber  with  a  friend,  or  the 
bed  itself  perhaps  with  the  bugs.  Then  there  ia  the  oppressive  sense 
of  duty  which  commands  you  to  see  every  thing,  admire  every  things 
and  hang  upon  the  tediousness  of  guides  and  ciceronis,  who  never 
think  they  can  give  you  enough  for  your  half-crown;  and  then  the 
eternal  consciousness  of  spending  money  with  both  hands  in  the  attain- 
ment of  all  these  various  delights.  In  short,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  there  is  but  one  incident  capable  of  con- 
ferring the  least  gratification  to  a  well-regulated  mind ;  and  that  is  the 
fisict  of  turning  your  horses'  heads  towards  home.  If  such  are  the  evils 
of  a  party  of  pleasure  in  England,  how  much  worse  is  it  when  the  ex- 
cursion is  for  many  weeks'  duration,  and  in  a  foreign  land.  In  an  evil 
hour,  therefore,  I  agreed  to  indulge  my  wife  and  fiimily  with  a  trip  to 
the  Continent,  and  committed  myself  to  the  chances  and  perils  of  a  tra- 

*  This  babble  baa  infected  even  the  newspapers  and  magasines.    Pray  you, 
<<  avoid  it  attogetber,"  Mr.  Editor. . 
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Teller's  We*    Had  I  known  as  inucb  then  as  I  do  now,  I  would  hawe 
eut  off  my  nose  before  I  would  have  budged  a  step :  but  experieniae 
must  be  bought ;  and,  Ood  knows,  a  pret^  pennyworth  of  it  I  have 
brought  home  for  my  future  guidance !     To  begin  with  the  beginning ; 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  family  under  weigh.    There  are. so  laanjr 
things  to  be  put  by,  so  many  to  be  bougfat,  so  many  to  be  made^  sucii 
arrangements  for  reined3ring  one's  absence  from  business,  for  procuring 
a  regular  supply  of  the  one  thing  needful  on  the  journey ;  such  leave* 
takings,  and  parting  with- servants,  and  lockings  up  of  premises !  Then, 
above  all,  there  is  such  packing  and  stowing  I     I  have,  all  my  married 
Hfe,  had  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  ribbons  and  flounces,  gauae  and 
wire,and  have  known  pretty  well  what  itis  to  pay  for  a  lady's  superfluities; 
but  the  cost  and  trouble  of  transporting  these  things  had  never  before 
folly  possessed  my  imagination.     I  mighty  indeed,  have  reflected  that  a 
lady's  sleeve  takes  more  silk  than  an  entire  gown  formerly  consumed  ; 
and  that  her  hat  is  better  fitted  to  hold  a  post-chaise  than  to  be  itself 
included  within  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  such  a  vehicle.     But  L«wn 
a  thought  of  the  consequences  of  these  antecedents  never  suggested  it^ 
self  until  the  moment  of  starting.     My  good  lady,  moreover,  who  is  a» 
provident  a  housewife  as  you  would  wish  to  encounter,  had  determined 
that,  as  she  was  going  to  Paris,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
a  good  stock  of  clotlies  with  her ;  and  had  put  her  wardrobe  on  the 
fiiU  war  estabh'shment,  with  every  article  in  the  newest  London  foshion, 
to  show  the  Frenchmen,  as  she  said,  that  we  w^e  not  nobodies.     Six 
trunks,  two  hat-cases,  one  portmanteau,  together  with  night-bags,  work- 
boxes,  necessmreSf  reticules,  parasols,  umbrellas,  coats  and  dcudcs,  (be- 
sides small  parcels  innumerable^)  are  not  easily  stowed  into  a  hackney- 
coach  ;  without  mentioning  the  living  cargo  which  was.ako  to  be 
disposed  of  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  to  keep  our 
appointment  with  the  captain  of  a  steam-boat  lying  off  the  Tower.     Yet- 
this  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy.     The  abomination  of  too 
much  baggage,  in  a  private- family,  as  in  an  army,  comes  against  the 
commanding  officer  at  every  turn.    The  said  six  trunks,  two  liat-casea, 
one  portmanteau,  &c.  &c.  &c.  were  to  be  constantly  looked  after, 
counted,  put  on,  and  taken  off;  guaranteed  against  weather,  made  to 
ride  easy,  and  seen  nightly  to  the  several  bed-chambers,  and  re-collect- 
ed in  the  morning.     Hercules  and  Argus  combined  would  scarcely  suf- 
fice for  the  due  execution  of  such  a  task.     Net,  however^  to-  dwell  too 
much  on  details,  we  will  suppose  all  these  things  duly  arrived  at  the 
water's  side,  and  the  party  assembled  rather  more  than  in  time  for 
being  too  late^    They  were  all  still  to  be  put,  persons  and  things,  on 
beard  the  ship,  by  the  intervention  of  a  wherry.     Those  only  who  have 
been  at  Tower*stairs  know  the  full  extent  of  thi^  travelling  misery. 
The  peess' of  boats  was  considerable,  and  the  press  of  pickpocketa  and 
other  light-fingered  children  of  Autolychus  was  not  less.    The  clamour 
of  the  watermen  and  the  screams  of  the  women  were  strictly  in  propor- 
tion.    Though  we  go  to  Richmond  by  water  twice  eyery  year,  my  wifo 
has  .never  yet  been  broken  of  the  hi^bit  of  holding  fast  by  the  edge  of 
the  boat.     ^*  F^ut  in  your  hands,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  the  boat- 
man- f  and  so  she  did,  but  not  before  the  collision  of  another  boat  had 
very  nearly  deprived  the  said  hands  of  two  nails,  much  contused,  and  a 
reasonable  superficies  of  skin.     I  hear  her  shriek  at  this  moment.     Ui»- 
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fbrtunaftely,  we  all  responded  somewhat  too  quickly:  away  went  the 
wlierry  from  mider  our  feet,  and  but  that  there  was  no  room  to  fail  into 
the  water,  we  should  infallibly  have  been  drowned.  The  vagabonds 
set  up  a  faorse-laUgh  instead  of  coming  to  our  assistance ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  general  tumble,  half-a-^dozen  contusions,  ami  ftir  my  own 
share  a  good  draught  of  bHge  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  wherry, 
that  we  contrived  to  reach  the  ship. 

I  am  not  remarkably  timid  ;  but  working  out  of  the  river  is  more 
than  a  nervous  piece  of  business.  A  greater  niunber  than  usual  of 
craft,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  were  in  motion ;  some  sailing  up,  with  a 
light  wind  accompanied  by  occasional  squalls,  some  coming  to  anchor^ 
and  others  again  dropping  down  with  the  tide,  and  e^fhibiting  stem,  stern^ 
or  broadside,  as  accident  seemed  to  direct.  The  whole  had  very  mudi 
the  air  of  a  naval  quadrille^  each  vessd  making  its  demi-^ueue  de  cAaf, 
or,  in  plain  English,  pursuing  its  own  course  in  utter  indepe»dence  of 
any  "  rule  of  the  road,''  and  in  defiance  of  all  consideration  of  mutual' 
safety  and  accommodation.  By  virtue  of  our  steam,  we  threaded  this 
labyrinth  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  with  much  dexterity ;  but  whether  from 
too  great  a  reliance  on  onr  resources,  or  from  some  momentary  carelessi- 
oess,  we  came  off  Greenwich  into  an  unexpeeted  juxta-posit ion  with  a 
coal  brig,  that  threatened  us  all  with  instant  submersion.  Busily  occu« 
pied  at  the  time  with  taking  an  observation  of  a  pirate's  gibbet  in  the 
offing,  through  my  spy  glass^'the  first  notice  I  had  of  this  event  arose 
from  finding  mysdf  astride  on  the  enemy's  bowsprit,  and  suspended  over 
the  water,  at  some  feet  on  the  other  side  of  our  own  vessd*;  The  crash 
of  contact  was  by  no  means  assuring,  but  the  ultimate  damage  was  not 
adequate  to  this  note  of  preparation.  The  sailors  'soon  deared  the  ships 
and  relieved  me  from  my  perilous  exaltation,  vrith  the  loss  only  of  my 
hat,  which  had  ^*  dropped  down  the  river  to  the  Nore,"  and  of  a  new 
pair  of  unmentionables,  irretrievably  and  provokingly  torn.  We  had 
all  promised  ourselves  a  delightful  sail  down  the  Thames;  and  nothing 
surely  can  equal  the  beauty,  physical  and  morsl,  of  that  superb  and 
majestic  river.  But  what  are  the  beauties  of  Elden  itself,  when  it 
rains  and  blows  as  it  did  ft'om  the  moment  after  our  accident  ?  The 
cabin  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  smelted  as  the  cabin  of  a 
packet  oi^y  can  smell.  We  were  comforted,  indeed^  with  the  hope  of 
a  quick  passage ;  but  unluckily  we  took  the  ground  on  a  sand-bank  op- 
posite Sheerness,  there  to  wait  the  return  df  die  tide ;  by  which  accident 
we  not  only  lost  our  patience  (one  of  the  moat  trifling  lossesi  by  the  by, 
which  most  people  can  sustain,  if  indeed  a  nonentity  can  be  lost  at  all/) 
but  what  was  infinitely  worse,  the  chance  of  saving  onr  tide  at  Calais. 
One  unpleasant  conseqnenoe  of  this  ^*  untoward'evcnt'^  was  the  general 
reproach  and  recrimination  it  excited  in  our  little  oorapeny ;  every  one 
regretting  that  we  had  not  taken  the  land  journey  to  Dover,- and  my 
wife  (wives  are  always  charitable  in  their  ititerpretations)  kindly  laying 
the  wlu^e  blame  upon  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  stinginess^  To 
add  to  our  annoyance,  the  rain  increased,  and  so  too  did  the  heat  and 
stench  of  the  cabin.  An  unfortunate  infant  made  one  continued  cry 
of  it  from  London  to  Calais ;  and  the  imperturbable-  impertinence  of  a 
disserting,  contradicting^  k>qttaoious»  Bloomsbury-square  lady,  (a  smug*** 
gkr,  in  »  parenthesis,)  was  still  mw»re  annoying.'  At  length  we  wer^ 
again  underweigh,  and  were  about  to  console  ourselv^es  with  a  beef^steak 
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and  m  beHAt  of  Looden  particular,  when  the  doubling  of  the  North 
anlntiaited  for  a  tolerably  keen  appetite  that  giant  ill,  the 
most  intolerable  of  all  sensations,  sea-sickness.  When  Johnson  defined 
a  ship  iq  be  *'  a  prison,  with  the  danger  of  drowning/'  he  was,  as  usual, 
■MaMpl|^t»aad  unsatisfactory.  A  ship  is  not  only  a  prison,  but  an  in- 
firmary also ;  and  the  malady  is  so  predominant  a  feature  of  the  com* 
plex,  that  it  comfiletely  ovctpowers  and  puts  into  abeyance  all  idaa 
cither  of  dmilgBr  oy  eoiifiiiement.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Scotch 
wUegpmuty  who  ef  deavoured  to  frighten  his  frozen  parishion^irs  into 
piety  by  depictings  the  unnameable  abode  of  the  reprobate  as  '*  a  mickie 
cauld  place."  Jn  my  mind,  the  doctrine  which  would  better  conduce  to 
a  godly  life  th^n  all  others,  would  be  that  which  should  consign  the 
unrepenting  pinner  to  an  eternal  sickness  on  a  portless  sea.  If  any  one 
could  doubt  t)iat  the  stomach  is  indeed  the  seat  of  the  soul,  this  terri- 
ble afisctiMi  wwdd  suffice  to  convince  him.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  laid  prostrate  before  it.  The  ideas  flow  during  the  intervals  of  su& 
fering  m  an  uncontrollable  feverie,  through  every  modification  of  moral 
and  physical  annoyance ;  oply  suspended  from  time  to  time  by  a  forci- 
ble return  to  the  realities  ^  a  renewed  paroxysm.  Volition  is  annihi- 
lated, and  with  it  the  power  of  locomotion ;  the  most  violent  passions 
are  subdued ;  and  Venus,  albeit  born  of^the  sea,  has  no  more  influence 
in  a  packet-boat  than  jm  old  woman  of  ninety.  But  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  write  an  essaj  upon  this  subject ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  party 
of  pleasure  is  dearjy  purchased  at  such  a  price.  Our  voyage  waa  at 
once  rough  and  tadious.  There  was  a  superabundance  of  wind,  but  that 
was  against  us ;  we  had  a  short  allowance  of  coals,  and  that  was  not  in 
our  favour.  To  add  to  our  horrors,  an  accident  happened  in  naid-chao- 
nel  to  our  engine ;  and  we  rolled  for  an  hour  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 
like  so  many  R^guluses  in  torture.  Nothing  was  wanting,  in  short,  to 
complete  this  preliminary  misery  of  travelling  but  the  bursting  of  the 
boiler ;  and  that,  at  least,  would  have  been  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  future 
suffering.  The  flag,  as  was  predicted,  was  down  in  Calais  harbour  on 
our  arrival ;  and  the  passengers  were  landed  in  boats,  doubly  drenched 
to  the  skin  with  rain  and  with  sea-spray.  Under  all  circumstances, 
however,  the  leaving  a  ship  is  pleasant.  I  doubt  even  if  Jonah  did  not 
gain  by  the  change,  when  he  was  rowed  on  shore  in  the  whale's  stomach. 
Let  the  captain  be  as  serviceable  and  polite  as  he  may,  he  meets  witli 
nothing  but  ingratitude,  and  is  left  without  regret ;  and  we  overlook 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  gallant  vessel  carries  us  in  safety  through  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  in  the  terrible  sensations  incidental  to  its  motions. 

Next  to  sea-sickness,  in  suffering,  if  not  in  duration,  is  the  passing 
a  custom-house ;  and  the  one  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  the  other. 
Not  that  1  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  Douane  of  Calais.  It  is 
true,  we  were  detained  in  our  wet  clothes  for  the  better — that  b,  the 
worst — part  of  an  hour,  and  our  persons  were  searched  with  a  minute- 
ness but  little  compatible  with  decency  or  respect.*  B  u t  for  these  things 
we  had  to  thank  our  Bloomsbury-square  companion,  who  had  Heaven 

*  We  are  indebted,  it  is  said,  to  Mr.  Peel  for  exemption  from  personal  search 
on  this  side  the  water,  which  for  some  time  was  illegally  exacted,  at  the  caprice  of 
the  officer.  According  to  law,  the  person  can  only  be  touched  by  a  warrant,  fpuad* 
cd  on  affidavit  of  Just  canse  of  suspicion*    It  is  good  to  know  this. 
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knows  how  many  yards  of  printed  calico  rolled  round  her  body  next  the 
(ikin.  The  passing  a* custom-house  is  at  best  a  humiliating  position ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  the  insolence  of  a  dog  in  office^  or  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation for  unexpected  lenity,  is.  most  disagreeable.  The  foriesight  of  our 
females  in  providing  themselves  with  English  dresses  was  on  this  occa- 
sion'rather  unfortunate.  The  King  of  France  is  not  Mr.  Hiukism^ 
and  his.  Continental  system  is  scarcely  less  hostile  to  English  spinnuig-' 
jennies  than  that  of  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  some  conaolation,  in- 
deedy  on  arriving  in  the  capital,  to  find  that  the  forfeited  goods  worid 
have  been  unwearable  from  the  uncouthness  of  their  fashion ;  hmt  then 
the  devil  of  it  waS|  on  our  return  to  Dover,  we  discovered  that  our 
French  purchases,  thus  necessitated,  were  all  to  be  redeemed  by  an  od 
valorem  duty,  fully  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  articles.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  idl  this  means.  Is  it  requisite  for  tlie  interests  of  commerce 
that  his  Majesty's  lieges  should  travel  in  a  state  at  nudity  ?  Is  this  the 
hospitality  due  to  strangers  wh4  are  fools  enough  to  spend  their  money 
with  your  hotel-keepers  and  yoar  post-maslers  ?  .  As  if  these  annoy- 
ances were  not  sufficient  in  themselves,  they  were  doubled  and  tripled^ 
on  our  return,  by  the  eager  anxiety  of  otfr  party  to  buy  whatever  they 
saw  in  the  shops  of  Paris.  Books,  piclores,  old  china,  sweetmeats,  or- 
molUfBnd  buhle  clocks,  silks,  satins,  all  sorts  of  customary  and  contraband 
articles  we^e  packed  higglcty-pigglety  together,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  clear  out  an  entire  Indiaman  than  any  one  of  our  numerous 
packages.  God  knows  how  much  Was  seized,  and  how  much  expended 
in  duty  and  in  fees  to  the  subaltern  officers  to  purchase  a  lenity  which 
they  did  not  show ;  and  then,  to  complete  our  mortification,  we  found, 
the  day  after  our  arrival,  that  all  these  inutilities  were  to  be  had  infi- 
nitely cheaper  and  better  in  the  shops  of  Aegent-street  and  Bond-street, 
than  we  had  obtained  them  with  fto  much  personal  annoyance.  But 
methinks  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  *'  Have  you  so  little  to  do  with 
your  time,  that  you  know  not  how  to  employ  it  but  in  this  idle  scribble 
and  debate?"*  Grief  is  eloquent,  not  to  say  tedious;  and  I  find  that  I 
have  exhausted  my  paper  before  I  have  well  begun  my  subject.  This 
is  a  calamity  into  which  even  book-makers  sometimes  fall ;  it  may  there- 
fore well  be  pardoned  in  the  writer  of  a  mere  essay ;  at  all  events,  par- 
doned or  not,  1  have  nothing  left  for  it  now  but  to  conclude,  as  a  skilful 
diplomatist  does  when  he  has  nothing  more  to  say,  with — ''  the  rest 
by  the  next  courier.'^  M. 


*  **  En  rostre  monde  arez  toos  si  grande  soperflait^  de  temps  que  oe  sqartz  en 
qooy  I'employer  fors  ainsi  parler,  disputer  et  iinprudeatement  escripre."— /{a^e<at«» 
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W— —   OF    TRINITY-HALL. 

A  Portrait. 

Ik  the  old  grey  court  on  the  right  of  the  master's  lodge,  not  far  from 
the  rooms  occupied  by  £bden,*  that  merriest,  though  not  the  mildest 

of  tutors,  lived,  in  the  year  181—-,  W- ,  of  Trinity  Hall.    He  was  a 

short,  fat»  thick-set  man,  with  a  round  red  face,  fond  of  grog,  but  very 
averse  to  Greek — a  naval  gentleman  disguised  in  academicals ;  and  as 
he  rolled  along  Trumpington-street,  in  his  full,  flowing,  fellow-com- 
moner's gown,  with  the  same  step  and  stagger  with  which  he  would 
have  paced  his  own  quarter-deck,  was  a  spectacle  which  has  been 
known  to  relax  the  iron  muscles  even  of  Professor  Scbolefield  himself. 

But  if  his  appearance  was  droll,  much  more  were  his  demeanour  and 
dialogue.  He  had  served  many  years  in  the  navy;  and  having  (to  use 
his  own  expressions)  *'  thrice  fought  a  ship,  was  now  about  to  work  a 
church  !  No  chance  of  promotion  now  our  best  friend  is  deposed !  My 
father  will  have  a  vacant  living  very  shortly ;  and  I,"  he  sighed  deeply, 
'^  must  fill  it !  So,'*  thus  he  concluded,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
resident  fellow, ''  1  've  brought  myself  up  in  smooth  water,  and  here  I 
am,' like  a  young  bear,  with' all  my  troubles  before  me." 

Never  was  there  a  neophyte  more  sadly  perplexed.  When  in  his  cap 
and  gown,  he  always  seemed  doubtful  of  his  own  identity.  Moreover, 
he  was  perpetually  puzzled  between  his  clerical  prospects  and  his  nau- 
tical retrospects.  *'  Wind  westerly !  This  day  nine  years,  I  was  wrecked 
off  Ushant.  '  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
roligh  has  issued  a  fresh  code  oi  signals — psha ! — questions  I  mean  t 
How  on  earth  I  'm  to  answer ! — ^Mind  your  weather-helm,  Madam !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  gigantic  Mrs.  Battle  transfixed  him  with  the  point  of 
a  huge  umbrella.  "  You  should  have  shortened  sail  in  this  squally 
weather,''  was  his  grufiT  observation,  as  he  with  difficulty  disengaged 
himself  from  her  drapery  and  apologies. 

Etiquette  required  he  should  be  introduced  by  the  tutor  to  some  man 

of  his  own  college.     Mr.  C C ,  one  of  the  "  exclusives,"  wa» 

fixed  upon.    ^'  Ha !     I  knew  something  of  one  of  your  family, — old 

Billy  Blue.'^t     Mr.  C.  C ^s  complexion  bote  considerable  affinity 

to  his  noble  relative's  nickname  at  that  particular  instant.  ''  Old  Billy 
Blue]  'Ah!  he  was  not  oile  of  your  psalm-singing  beggars,  with  hif 
hair  as  straight  as  a  die.  No,  no !  he  knew  what  was  a  midshipman's 
duty,  and  more  he  never  required.  Not  like  your  saintly  skippers  of 
modern  days,  who,  while  they  give  their  orders,  turn  up  their  eyea  like 
a  lady  in  love,  and*-expect  impossibilities," 

"  You  should  endeavour,  Sir,"  was  the  sage  advice  of  the  professor 
of  civil  law,  "  to  give  your  mind  an  academical  turn  while  resident  in 
this  our  university."  ^ut  in  vain.  He  convulsed  the  bystanders  by 
the  most  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  professional  phraseology.  He 
persisted  in  maintaining,  before  a  horrified  assembly  of  the  *^  most  seri- 
ous young  men,"  that  Mr.  Simeon's  action  in  the  pulpit  reminded  him 
''  of  a  ship's  course  working  to  windward ;"  and  averred  that  "  Profes- 
sor   ,  while  delivering  his  lectures,  resembled  a  stormy  petrel  on 

the  look-out  for  squalls." 


*  Tutor  at  present  to  Mr.  Wellesley's  sodq. 
t  The  late  Hod.  Admiral  CornwalHs. 
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«« W— — */'.sald  tiib  giy  Si^  Charles  —****,  as  lie  rushed  into  his  room 

one  morning,  breathless  ^and  {laiMrcssed— "  W**^ ,  shut  yonr  doors, 

the  hailifis  are  after  me,  and  what  can  I  do  ?''— '^  Do  ?  stand  out  to  wind 
with  erery  stitoh  you  can  crack.  But  stay,  have  a  glass  of  grog  before 
you  start*     Easy,  easy.     Why  yoo  bellow  like  a  bunch ^f  boatswains!^ 

I  feel  some  difficulty  in  stating  whether  it  was  dtrriitg  a  college  exa- 
mination in  Trinity  Hall,  or  a  criminal  one  before  the  Yicb  Ghamtellor; 
that  Mr.  W — r-'s  parts  shone  forth  with  the  greatest  brilliancy.  Tb4 
examinatioQ  papers  are  generally  printed :  this-  year  they  consisted  of 
Questions  on  one  of  the  Gospels^  in  the  Greek  Testament,,  and  on,  \ 
think,  the  Kvpov  vaiBtia  of  Xenophon.  ***  Do^ou  find  any  difficulty, 
Mr<  W-  ■  V  said  the  examining  fellow,  kindly,  observing  he  had  been 
poring  over  his  papers  for  ^n  hour  in  evident  perplexity — '^I  shfall  bb 
happy  to  give  any  explanation,  or  remove  any  obstacle  that — " 

"  I  'm  quite  at  sea.  Sir,  with  my  sailing  orders,"  was  W 's  mourn- 
ful reply.  At  one,  he  folded  up  his  papers  with  his  characteristic  com- 
posure, and  placed  them  in  the  tutor's  hands.  Their  contents  were  a 
simple 

''Mem: — May  i^Oth,  181-,  1  P.M.  Wind  westerly— dead  calm. 
Pored  for  three  hours  over  my  printed  instructions,— as  incomprehen- 
sible as  Lord  Gambier*s  speeches.  Never  could  understand  but  one 
chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Acts — that  not 
called  for.     As  to  Mr.  Cyrus,  it's  all  babble !  R.  W." 

There  had  been  a  trumpery  row  in  the  University,  which,  magnified 
by  malice,  was  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Vice  Chancellor-. 
W  was  present;  the  only  individual,  in  fact,  of  the  party  that  was 

sober.  His  evidence  was  material,  and  both  parties  pressed  for  it  pro- 
portionably.  "I'll  show  the  old  lady. a  bit  of  traverse-sailing,"  said 
W  ,  and  he  mystified  accordingly.  ''  But  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
fray  t — who  struck  the  first  blow  V  asked  Mr.  Vic^,  and  asked  in  vain. 

At  length  the  Vice  drew  a  long,  breath  i^nd  began : — "  Mr.  W , 

you  were  present  at  the  commencement  of  this  dreadful  outrage, — ^you 
were  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  of  this  flagrant  proceeding, — now, 

Mr.  W ,  on  your  honour,"*^these  words  were  repeated  with  the 

most  appalling  solemnity-^*^  on  your  honour>Mr.W— — — ,  what  was  the 
first  thing  you  saw?" — "  Mr.  Vice  Chancellor,^*  replied  W— —  with  an 
elongated  visage,  9  mock  solemnity  of  utterance,  ^nd  a  pause  between 
each  word^  that  gave  the  most  farcical  air  to  the  whole  proceeding — 
"  There's  no  working  to  windward  of  trujth : — the — first — thing — I — 
saw — was — Mr.  Fitzosborne  canting  his  ballast" 

Yet  his  stories  were  to  the  full  as  memorable  as  his  sayings.  He 
had  an  inexhaustible  store  relatiire  to  Lord  CoUiogwood,  widi  whom  he 
had  sailed,  and  his  dog  BouncCi  which  he  us^  t6  detail  to  the  huge  de- 
light of  a  large  laughter*lbving  audience.  One  I  must  find  room  for, 
the  shortest,  not  the  best.'  A  Jemmy  Jessamy  of  a  midshipman  waited 
on  his  Lordship  to  solicit  a  lieutenancy.  The  Admiral,  fixing  his  pene- 
trating eye  on  him,  surveyed  him  in  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  ob- 
served, '*  That  would  be  sporting  with  men's  lives  indeed!  Sir,  I  would 
not  trust  you  with  a  boat  in  a  trout-stream !" 

I  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  years.  At  length  we  met  again  at  — 
Palace,  he  for  institution,  I  for  examination.  It  was  one  of  our  rainy, 
chilly  summers,  and  the  bishop,  a  thin  spare  man,  whom  hard  study 
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and  sedentary  habits  had  evidently  enervated,  shrank  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season.  *^  The  morning  is  cold,  the  wind  must  be 
easterly." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  not  since  this  day  week,"  said  W  *^  It  was 

southerly  at  six ;  then  veered  a  point  or  two  to  the  norrard^  and  is  now 
due  north.'' — "  Indeed !"  said  the  Bishop,  who  was  evidently  surprised 
at  this  lengthy  reply,  and  by  no  means  up  to  his  man.  Then  addressing 
his  secretary,  who  waited  for  his  signature,  he  inquired,  **  Is  it  the 
first  or  second  of  June,  Mr.  Porteus  V — '*  The  first,  my  Lord,  the  glo- 
rious first  of  June — Howe's  victory,  my  Lord.  How  I  shoidd  like  to 
have  anotlier  lick  at  those—-"  The  Bishop  stared  and  turned  to  his  secre- 
tary, who  reflected  his  Lordship's  look  of  wonder  with  one  of  the  most 
unqualified  bewilderment. — **  Hem ! — ^hem ! — my  Lord,  I  beg  pardon.** 

E. 


THB  LOVER^S   DEVOTION. 
In  imitation  of  the  Writers  of  the  Sixteenth  Centurif. 

If  Wisdom's  touffue  could  make  thee  mine, 
Wbat  maze  of  learning  yet  untried, 

But  through  its  mystic  paths  I  'd  roam, 
To  clasp  my  labyrinthian  bride  P 

If  honey'd  words  from  Cupid's  book 
Might  better  plead — eftsoones  I'd  prove^ 

By  dint  of  such  sweet  scholarship, 
A  pedant  in  the  lore  of  love. 

Should  witless  thoughts  and  idiot  phrase. 
Strange  chance !  thy  passion  more  engage. 

Wisdom  s  and  Cupid's  leaves  I  'd  bum. 
And  study  Folly's  vacant  page. 

Perchance  thou'rt  moved  by  martial  deeds  ? 

Whate'er  my  skill  in  chivalrie, 
Deep  wounds  with  meek  and  bashful  suit 

Shall  pay  their  blushing  vows  to  thee. 

Doth  costly  treasure  tempt  thine  eye  } 

1 11  dig  the  mine,  and  as  of  old 
The  fabled  God  woo'd  Danae, 

Thy  bosom  seek  in  showers  of  gold. 

Can  nought  that's  short  of  tristfull  death 
Thy  choice  and  dainty  humour  feed  ? 

Then  strike  I  but  let  the  victim  kiss 
The  hand  that  doth  tiie  cruel  deed. 
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**  Y*a*t-il  rien  de  plus  respectable  que  d'anciens  abut  ?  Oai — oui — ^la  raison  est 
Encore  plos  andenne !"  MoNTEsguiBU. 

The  witchery,  both  personal  and  spiritual*  of  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel,  has  occupied  so  many  pens  and  pencils,  and  baa  been  hymned 
in  such  a  yariety  of  languages  and  orchestras,  that  it  appears  a  sacri-. 
legious  act  of  negligence  to  have  passed  over  the  sable  charms  of  her 
divine  rival. 

With  the  exception  of  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne, 
there  exists  throughout  Germany  no  spot  of  greater  sanctity,  no  altar 
of  richer  endowments,  than  the  Chapel  of  the  Black  Lady,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Bavaria.  The  hearts  of  its  sovereign  electors  have  been  depo- 
sited, from  century  to  century,  within  the  consecrated  cells ;  nor  is  there 
an  historic  event,  involving  the  interests  of  their  own,  or  the  adjacent 
kingdoms,  which  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  her  po- 
tent interposition.  A  sufficient  history,  in  fact,  of  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  empire,  might  be  recorded  in  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  national 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  Altenotting. 

In  rambling  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bavaria,  some  few 
springs  ago,  I  chanced  to  arrive  one  glowing  afternoon  at  the  post- 
house  of  an  inconsiderable  town ;  which,  from  the  grass-grown  tran- 
quillity of  its  streets,  and  from  a  peculiar  air  of  self-oblivion,  appeared 
to  be  basking  fast  asleep  in  the  sunshine.  There  was  little  to  admire 
in  the  common-place  character  of  its  site,  or  the  narrow  meanness  of 
its  distribution;  yet  there  was  something  peculiar  in  its  look  of  dreamy 
non-identity ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  smiling  faces  of  the  fair-haired 
Bavarian  girls,  who  were  to  be  seen  glancing  here  and  there,  with  their 
embroidered  purple  bodices  and  coifs,  and  silver- chained  stomachers, 
I  could  believe  myself  to  have  reached  some  enchanted  realm  of  fi>r- 
getfulness. 

As  I  entered  the  Platz,  or  market-square,  of  the  little  town,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  nearer  inspection  of  the  cunning  workmanship  of  the 
aforesaid  carcanets  of  silver,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  April  rain  began  to 
moisten  the  pavement — one  of  those  unheard,  unseen,  revivifying 
showers,  which  weep  the  earth  into  freshness,  and  the  buds  into  matu- 
rity. I  was  anxious,  however,  to  withdraw  my  mere  human  nature 
from  participation  in  these  herbaceous  advantages  ;  and  looking  about 
for  some  shelter  which  might  preserve  me  from  the  mischiefs  of  the 
shower,  without  depriving  me  of  its  refreshing  fragrance,  I  espied  in  the 
centre  of  the  Platz — ^a  square  of  no  mighty  area — a  low,  rotunda-like 
building,  with  slated  roof,  overhanging  and  resting  upon  wooden  pillarsi 
80  as  to  form  a  sort  of  covered  walk. 

I  settled  with  myself  that  this  was  the  market-house  of  the  town,  and 
hastened  to  besiege  so  desirable  a  city  of  refuge.  But  during  my  rapid 
approach,  I  observed  that  the  external  walls  of  the  nameless  edifice  be- 
neath the  arcade  were  covered,  and  without  a  single  interstitial  inter- 
val, by  small  pictures  in  oil-colours,  equal  in  size,  and  equal  in  de- 
merit, and  each  and  all  representing  some  calamitous  crisis  of  human 
existence— a  fire,  a  ship- wreck,  a  boat- wreck,  a  battle,  a  leprosy  I 
It  occurred  to  me  at  the  same  moment,  that  this  gallery  of  mortal  casu* 
/  2  A  2 
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alties  and  afflictions  must  be  a  collection  of  votive  offerings,  and  that 
the  seeming  market^house  was,  probably,  a  shrine  of  especial  sanctity. 
And  so  it  was ! — the  shrine  of  "The  Black  Lady  of  Altenotting." 

Instigated  by  somewhat  more  than  a  traveller's  vague  curiosity,  I 
entered  the  chapel ;  the  brilliancy  of  which,  eternally  illumiiftited  by  the 
reflection  of  a  profusion  of  silver  lamps  upon  the  thousand  precious  -ob- 
jects which  deeorate  the  walls,  forms  a  startling  contrast  with  the^  dim 
shadows  of  the  external  arcade.  In  most  cases,  the  entrance  to  a  re- 
ligious edifice  impresses  the  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  vastness,  and 
a  sensation  of  awe : — 

"The  tombs 


And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  strike  an  addng  dullness  to  the  breB8t< 
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But  the  chapel  of  the  Black  Virgin  is  diminutive  as  a  boudoir,  and 
yet  retains  the  usual  character  of  listening  and  awful  stillness,  the 
ordinary  impression  of  local  sanctity.  A  few  peasants  were  seen  kneel- 
ing in  utter  immobility  and  self-abstraction  beneath  a. lamp,  which 
seemed  to  issue  in  a  crimson  flame  from  a  colossal  two-fold  silver  hear^ 
suspended  from  the  ceiling — their  untutored  minds  were  elevated  into 
the  belief  of  a  heavenly  commune. 

There  is  sometliing  in  the  aspect  of  bigotry,  in  this  its  simplest  and 
purest  guise,  which  is  touching.  Superstition  is  a  mighty  instinct  of 
the  human  mind,  which  operates  oftentimes  as  a  restraining  bond  upon 
the  evil  impulses  of  a  sinful  nature.  Contemned  by  philosophers  as 
one  of  the  manacles  imposed  by  despotism,  and  as  tlie  perpetua^or  of 
popular  ignorance,  it  is  rather  the  shadow  which  follows  their  obscuring 
barrier ;  and  many  a  lowly  life  has  been  preserved  blameless  by  its  in^ 
fluence,  to  which  the  voice  of  reason  might  have  addressed  itself  in 
vain.  The  threshold  of  the  Altenotting  treasury  is  perhaps,  however, 
the  worst  stand  that  could  be  chosen  by  the  apolc^ist  of  superstition. 

In  a  glass  case  above  the  altar,  is  deposited  this  far-famed  effigy  of 
the  Holy  Galilean  virgin — a  hideous  female  negro,  carved  in  wood,  and 
holding  an  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms  of  the  same  hue  and  material ; 
and  exhibited  in  its  extremity  of  ugliness  by  the  reflected  glare  of  the 
silver  and  diamonds,  and  gems  of  every  description,  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded. Chests,  mimic  altars,  modek  of  ships,  crowns  and  sceptres, 
chalices  and  crosses  of  gold  and  silver  and  enamel,  and  enriched  with 

Turkish  blue  and  emerald  green, 

and  every  jewel  of  every  land,  lie  amassed  in  gorgeous  profusion  in  the 
adjoining  cases,  and  seemed  to  realize  the  fabled  treasures  of  the  pre- 
adiamite  Sultans.  Boasting  themselves  as  gifts  of  gratitude  or  invoca- 
tion from  emperors  and  popes,  kings,  princes,  palsgraves,  and  all 
the  other  minor  thrones  and  dominions  of  the  earth,  these  splendid  of^ 
ferings  form  the  most  plausible  illustration  of  the  miraculous  power  at- 
tributed to  the  image  of  the  Black  Lady,  which  has  been  deposited  in 
ite  actual  abode  since  the  year  of  Grace  696.  In  the  course  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  this  important  relic  and  its  treasury  were  twice  re- 
moved into  the  city  of  Salzburg,  for  security  from  the  Swedish  invaders; 
and  twice  brought  back  in  solemn  triumph  to  their  ancient  sanctuary. 

But  a  mightier  charm  than  that  of  gems  or  metals,  the  most  precious 
or  the  most  beaukiftJ,  connects  itself  with  the  chapel  of  Altenotting-— its 
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association  with  hiBtorical  names  of  all  ages,  from  Chailemagne  and 
Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  whose  monuments  we  find  .inscribed  in  Runic  cha- 
racters, to  Pius  the  Sixth,  whose  dedication,  **  O  clemens,  O  pia  Virgo 
Oettingana !"  is  graven  in  a  "  fine  Roman  hand."  It  contains  se« 
pulchral  vaults  of  the  families  of  Wallenstein,  Tilly,  Montecuculi,  be* 
ddes  those  of  divers  electors,  archbishops^  and  archdukes,  whose  titles 
speak  far  less  stirringly  to  the  heart ;  altogether  forming  an  illustration 
oi  the  past,  which  brings  the  dark  ages  in  living  majesty  before  our 
eyes. 

Alternately  dazzled  and  disgusted  by  this  fruitless  waste  of  splen- 
dour, this  still  more  fruitless  waste  of  national  credulity,  I  was  ponder- 
ing  over  the  domestic  virtues  of  a  certain  '*  Franziska  Barbara,  Copntess 
of  Tilly,"  as  recorded  over  her  grave,  when  the  chants  of  the  priests, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  mass  before  the  altar,  sud-i 
denly  ceased  ;  and,  as  the  last  fumes  of  the  incense  circled  upwards  to 
the  blackened  roof,  there  arose  another  and  a  solitary  voice,  evidently  of 
lay  intonation,  and  deepened  by  that  persuasive  earnestness  of  devotion 
which,  like  an  electric  chain,  connects  in  holy  feeling  all  sects  of  the 
Christian  church.  It  spoke  in  the  fulness  of  gratitude,  and  in  the 
humbleness  of  prayer ;  and  although  the  dialect  was  tinged  with  village 
barbarism,  and  its  thankfulness  addressed  to  the  Black  Virgin,  I  heard 
in, its  simple  solemnity  only  the  beauty  of  holiness;  and, overlooking 
the  visible  shrine,  beheld  in  its  ultimate  object  the  tribunal  of  divine 
mercy ! 

The  devout  speaker  was  one  of  a  peasant  family  who  had  entered 
the  chapel  unobsl^rved,  during  my  contemplation  of  its  glittering  deco-t 
rations.  He  was  apparently  a  Bavarian  farmer,  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  and  wearing,  in  addition  to  his  richly-substantial  holiday  attire, 
ii  deep  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  which  accounted  for  the  character  of 
his  thanksgivings  to  the  miraculous  image.  ''  I  thank  thee,  O  most 
benign  and  saintly  Maria!"  had  been  the  tenour  of  his  prayer,  "  for  the 
scattered  and  glorious  gifts  of  Heaven,  which  had  become  as  vain  things 
to  my  soul,  till  thy  grace  renewed  diem  in  its  knowledge.  I  thank 
iheo  for  the  summer  skies  and  the  green  pastures — for  the  footsteps 
which  no  longer  crave  a  helping  hand-^for  the  restored  fiices  of  ray 
beloved  ones-*and,  above  all,  O  holiest  Virgin !  I  glorify  thy  name  in 
gratitude  for  the  precious  means  by  which  the  blessing  of  sight  hath 
been  again  vouchsafed  me!" 

This  last  mode  of  expression  excited  my  curiosKy,  and  when  the 
little  group  of  votaries  had  concluded  their  ceremonies,  had  affixed 
their  consecrated  tapers  at  the  shrine,  and  deposited  tlieir  oblations 
^th  its  officiating  priests,  1  followed  their  joyfiil  footsteps  out  of  the 
chapel,  and  was  again  struck  by  the  delicious  transition  from  the  heated 
and  incense-iaden  atmosphere  of  its  interior,  to  the  pure,  balmy,  April 
m  without,  gushing  with  the  sweetness  of  the  passing  shower. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  still  far  from  their  conclusion.  The 
historical  painter  of  AltenotUng  was  in  attendance  in  the  arcade,  bear- 
ing the  votive  picture  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  latest  miracle  of  the 
Black  Lady;  and  as  &r  as  I  could  observe  or  ascertain  of  the  sacer^ 
dotal  hangman  of  the  consecrated  gallery,  the  oldest  and  most  weather- 
atained  of  the  pictures  was  made  to  yield  precedence  to  the  new  comer. 
Having  profited  by  a  stranger  a  privilege,  and  the  English  garb,  which 
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is  held  sacred  as  a  herald's  tabard  in  many  a  foreign  land^  to  unite  my^ 
self  to  the  little  group,  and  address  some  casual  inquiries  (o  its  frank 
and  overjoyous  members, — old  Philipp  Stroer  himself,  the  hero  of  the 
^ay,  deigned  to  take  the  picture  from  the  hands  of  the  sacristan,  and 
to  ciceronize  for  my  especial  edification.  I  trust  his  restored  vision 
was  not  yet  sufBciently  acute  to  admit  of  his  noting  the  smile  which,  in 
spite  of  my  better  will,  stole  over  my  face,  as  I  contemplated  the  pheno- 
menon of  bad  taste,  and  worse  execution,  which  he  thrust  upon  my 
observation.  It  represented  his  worthy  but  very  unpicturesque  self  in 
the  hands  of  an  oculist,  and  the  endurance  of  a  cataract.  The  eyes  of 
his  surrounding  family  were  fixed  with  eager  interest  upon  the  event  of 
the  operation.  **  And  what,"  said  I,  anxious  to  make  some  sympathy 
in  this  domestic  crisis, — -^^  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  surgeon  whose 
efforts  have  been  blessed  by  the  protection  of  the  Black  Lady  V 

"The  surgeon?" 

"  Yes !  the  oculist  who  is  represented  in  the  picture." 

"  That,  Sir,  is  no  oculist,  no  surgeon ;  it  is  my  Karl,  Sir,  my  beloved 
son !"  I  shall  never  forget  the  voice,  struggling  with  emotion,  in  which 
the  old  man  pronounced  the  words  **  mein  sohn  !** 

The  story  of  that  son  was  one  of  deep,  though  humble  interest. 
Trained  in  the  agricultural  habits  of  his  forefathers,  and  destined  to 
succeed  to  the  laborious  honours  of  the  Stroerische  fiurm,  young  Karl, 
to  whom  his  gray-haired  father  was  an  object  of  the  fondest  and  most 
reverential  affection,  beheld  with  horror  the  gradual  advances  of  the 
disease  which  was  about  to  render  the  remaining  years  of  life  a  burden 
to  the  sightless  man.  With  the  fractiousness  of  advancing  age  and 
growing  infirmity,  old  Philipp  obstinately  refused  to  seek  the  -assistance 
of  any  learned  leech  of  the  country  round.  Brannau  and  Burchhausen 
boasted  each  of  a  chirurgic  wonder,  but  Stroer  misdoubted  or  defied 
their  skill.  "  His  frail  body.**  he  said,  "  was  in  the  hands  of  a  heavenly 
Providence,  to  which,  as  might  best  beseem,  he  bequeathed  its  guid- 
ance/' Meanwhile,  the  perilous  uncertainty  of  his  footing,  and  the 
growing  isolation  of  his  existence,  became  more  and  more  perceptible^ 
when  one  day,  just  as  an  acknowledgment  of  '*  total  eclipse  "  had  &llen 
from  his  quivering  lips,  the  prop  and  stay  of  his  household,  his  beloved 
son  Karl  was  missing  from  the  farm !  The  first  moment  of  uncertainty 
touching  his  destinies  was  a  trying  one,  but  it  was  also  brief.  A  few 
days  brought  a  letter  from  Munich,  in  which  the  absconded  son  im- 
plored his  father's  forgiveness,  forbearance,  and  patience,  during  some 
ensuing  months.  Time,  he  wrote,  might  alone  explain  the  motives  of 
duty  which  had  caused  his  apparent  error. 

Patience  is  a  difficult  virtue  to  the  sick  and  the  unhappy.  The  blind 
man,  pining  for  his  absent  Karl,  had  need  of  all  his  trust  in  the  excel* 
lefice  of  his  favourite  child :  at  times,  misdoubtings  naturally  arose ;  for 
the  few  months  lengthened  into  seven,  eight — eleven — a  whole  year, 
and  the  wanderer  came  not  again. 

At  length,  one  autumn  evening,  a  general  shriek  from  the  little  house* 
hold  apprised  Philipp  Stroer  of  some  unwonted  occurrence,  and  straight- 
way a  voice  demanded  his  blessing,  and  warm  tears  were  wept  upon 
his  hand,  and  he  knew  that  hrs  son  was  at  his  feet !  The  story  of  Karl's 
absence  was  briefly  and  feelingly  explained.  Moved  by  his  father's 
obstinate  aversion  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  strange  practitioner, 
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he  had  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  so  precious  a  charge ;  and  having 
interested  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Munich  by  the  detail  of  his  affecting  anx- 
ieties sufficiently  to  insure  his  instructions  in  the  single  branch  of  sur- 
gery requisite  for  his  purpose,  Karl  had  passed  his  days  in  infirmaries 
and  hospitals,  denying  himself  the  common  sustenance  of  nature,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  garb  necetoary  for  his  admit- 
tance to  the  lectures  of  his  scientific  preceptor.  At  length,  his  ardent 
endeavours  were  rewarded  by  a  certificate  of  expertness ;  and  a  patent 
af  nobility  would  have  afforded  him  a  far  less  gratifying  excitement. 
Nor  did  Heaven  withhold  iu  blessing  from  a  cause  thus  hallowed  by 
filial  devotion ;  the  operation,  which  quickly  followed  his  arrival  at  the 
fiurm,  was  attended  with  perfect  success.  For  some  days,  indeed,  the 
old  man  still  maintained  his  resistance ;  but  when  he  was  assured  that 
Karl  had  preceded  his  departure  for  Munich  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Alten- 
otting,  and  that  the  especial  favour  of  the  Black  Lady  had  sanctified 
his  undertaking,  he  became  more  passive, — the  result  was  a  perfect 
restoration  to  sight. 

"  And  where,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  this  excellent,  this  worthy  Karl  of 
your's  at  present?*' 

''By  your  side,"  replied  a  chorus  of  voices;  and  following  their 
indication,  I  turned  towards  a  young  man  of  sturdy  appearance,  who 
acknowledged  my  salute  with  prompt  and  open  frankness.  He  wore 
the  common  peasant  costume  of  the  country,  and  laughed  away  my 
honest  praises  as  a  mere  exaggeration.  "  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
my  absence,"  said  he,  looking  towards  a  very  beautiful  girl  who  stood 
beside  him,  *'  for  I  was  secure  of  the  good  faith  of  my  Hannchen»  and 
I  knew  that  the  Black  Lady  would  bless  my  enterprise !" 

I  could  not  presume  to  despise  this  strange  union  of  intelligence  and 
bigotry ;  nay,  so  intimately  is  the  remembrance  of  the  family  of  Stroer 
connected  in  my  mind  with  that  of  the  miraculous  idol,  that  I  must  ac- 
knowledge some  sort  of  lingering  superstitious  reverence  towards  the 
shrine  of  the  Black  Virgin  of  Altenotting. 


PBTRARGA. 


O  glad  and  happv  flowers,  and  soft-sprung  blade. 
On  which  my  lady  her  light  footstep  sets! — 
O  listening  wore,  which  her  soft  accent  greets. 
And  where  her  foot  a  slender  print  has  made. 
Fresh  bushes  and  young  bouffli^  of  verdant  braid. 
And  little  amorous  palfid  viSets ! — 
O  dewy  woods,  that  brave  the  summer  heats. 
Although  they  burst  your  proud  and  lofty  shade ! — 
O  pleasant  country  i  O  transparent  stream, 
IVnich  bathedst  her  fair  face,  and  brilliant  eyes, 
And  stol'st  thy  brightness  firom  their  living  beam : 
How  do  I  envy  you  those  courtesies  !— 
There  -  s  not  a  rock  beside  thy  torrent's  gleam. 
But  I  will  melt  it  with  my  burning  sighs ! 

C.  M.  W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  Of. TttB  JBSUiTS,* 

Stom/hunt, 

Thk  College  of  ^Slonyliurst'  is  situated  in  Laccashire,  at  the  loot  of  the 
high  hiU  of  Pendeli  which)  as  it  was  formerly  the  fiitourite  resort  of 
sorcerers^  has^  ivsthe  opinion  of  a  neighbouring  parson,  afforded,  by  a 
na^ural^  sacdessioDy  k  residence  tat  the  mysterious  ecdesiastics  who  al^ 
adepts  in  the  witchcraft  of  Ignadus.    The  scenery  by  whidi  it  is  sar« 
rounded  is  of  si  solemn  and  almost  dreary  character.    'Immediately  be- 
fore; the  great,  entrsmoe^  which  opena  into  a  cbnsiderable  square,  ixA  is 
surmoiinted  by  two  very  lofty  towers,  an  aTcnue,  in  the  old  English  fii- 
shioni  rises  between  two  large  basins  of  artificial  water,  whose  stagnant 
trataquillity  gives  to  the  approach  a  dismal  aspect.     This  avenue  leads, 
on  tbe  right-hand,  to  a  very  extensive  deer-park,  the  neglected  walls  of 
which  indicate  thai  the  spirit  of  the  chaAe  haviong^atncb  departed  from 
tbe  spot  where  learning  and  religion  have  fixed  dieir  abode.    A  rookery 
spreads  behind  the  castle  (for  such  it  may  be  justly  designated),  of  an- 
cient and  venerable  trees*     The  remains.of  a  noble  garden  occupy  the 
front ;  and  although  its  terraces  are  now  dilapidated,  and  the  play^ 
grpuod  which  is  nsed  by  the  students  has  usurped  upon  itt  fine  parterres, 
a  hoble  walk  of  thicldy-interwoven  yew-trees,  which  is  cdled'  the  Wilder* 
oess,  has  been  spared,  and  dtill  offers  the  memorials  of  magnificence 
in  its  long,  and  melancholy  vistas*     It  was  originally  intended  that  die 
building  should  consist  of.  two  wings ;  only  one,  however,  WM  com- 
pleted, as  the  expense  exceeded  the  fortune  of  the  projector.     The 
postion  of  the  edifice  which  is  finished^  is  of  great  extent.    It  is  of  a 
gothic  character,  in  the  exterior ;  but  its  apartmebts,  and  especially  the 
aplendid  hall,  which  is  flagged  with  white  and  polished  marble,  are  of 
fer  greater  dimensions  than  the  roonis  which  are  genenlly  found  in 
buildings  of  a  siiiiilar  style.  Am  joa  look  fipom  thd  great  eentrld  window 
of  massive  stene,  you  see  the  ridge  of  Pendel  stretched  ontin  a  long  tine 
of  black  and  dismal  barrenness.     The  rivers  Odder  and-  Ripple,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  fine  woods,  flow  in  the  valley  beneath.     The  town 
of  Clitberoe  is  seen  on  the  left,  where  the  plains  of  Yorkshire  present  a 
rich  contrast  of  cultivation  .in  their  wide  and  distant  reaches.      Rip- 
cheater  lies  on  the  right ;  and  behii^,  a  line  of  heathy  hills,  called  Long- 
ridge  Fell,  extends  itself  for  several  miles;     This  tioit  old  mansion  was 
the  property  of  the  Sherboume  family,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  for 
a  period  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.     It  cam^  by  purchase  into 
the  hands  of  thQ  late  Mr.  Weld,  of  Ludlow  Castle.     He  bad  be*en  edu- 
cated at  St.  Omer's,  among  the  Jesuits  ;  and  after  they  had  been  suc- 
cessively obliged  to  fly  from  their  seminary  there,  and  from  (Bruges  and 
Liege,  they  were  received  by  their  old  pupil  at  Stony hUrtTt.     During 
his  life,  they  held  the  house  itself,  free  from  all  charges,  pkying  a  mo- 
derate rent  for  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  \  and,  oti  his  death,  (he 
had  first  become  an  ecclesiastic,  though  he  had  a  very  large  family,)  he 
devised  the  lands  to  that  sacred  corporation,  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  his  instructions  in  piety,  and  for  which,  as  a  religionist,  he  had  al- 
ways entertained  a  warm  predilection.     His  obsequies  were  performed 
witli'  great  pomp  in  the  college  chapel,  and  a  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
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Boupced  upon. his  merits,  amongst  which  his  beqvest  to  the  ftdlowers  of 
Iioyola  was  not  the  least  conspicuous. 

When  I  arrived  at  Stonyhurst  College,  the  principals^  and  the  more 
eminent  teachers,  were  gentlemen  who  had  held  similiir  situations  in 
the  Jesuit  establishment  at  Liege.  After  they'  had  settled  in  Lanca* 
shire,  there  were  some  new  recruits  added  to  their  numbers ;  but,*  ge*- 
nerally  speaking,  the  members  of  the  Society  had  been  educated  out 
of  England,  according  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  institutions  under 
the  management  of  that  literary  order,  lliey  were  about  twenty-6ye  in 
number,  and  were^  in  every  respect,  sij^ierior  to  the  P^res  de  la  For, 
with  whom  I  had  sojourned  at  Kensington,  and  who  merely  passed 
themselves  as  Jesuits.  They  were  almost  all  gentlemen  by  birth,  somfe 
of  them  belonging  to  the.  best  Catholic  families  in  England.  Their 
manners  were  also  distinguished  by  an  urbanity,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  maxims  of  their  order,  that  they  should  assiduously  cultivate, 
and  which  their  love  of  elegant  literature  had  tended  to  heighten. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  few  amongst  them  who  were  a  little  uncouth, 
but  these  were  chiefly  persons. who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  body  since 
its  sttablishment  in  Lancashire.  Those  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
St.  Omer's,  or  at  liege,  were  greatly  superior  Jn  address  to  the  general^ 
ity  of  persons  to  whom  the  education  of  boys  is  confided.  Of  the 
Jesuits,  whom  I  found  at  Stonyhurst,  by  far  the  greater  number  had  be^ 
come  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  motives  which  were  entirely 
fre^  from  all  mercenary  consideration.  They  were,  as  far  as  I  could 
form  a  judgment  of  them,  actuated  by  a  sincere  piety,  and  a  deep  con-* 
viction  of  &e  truths  of  their  religion,  and  a  zealous  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  which  they  conceived  that  they  should  best  promote 
by  dedicating  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth.  At  the  head  df 
the  college  was  the  Rec(or  of  the  English  province,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone; 
Heiyfss  a  man,  whom  neither  his  Jong  vigils,  nor  his  habits  of  absti* 
nence,  could  reduce  into  the  meagritude  of  sanctity ;  and  by  his  portiy 
belly  and  his  rosy  countenance,  he  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power 
of  fasting,  and  to  the  devotion  of  prayer.  Nothing  could  subdue  his 
goodly  corpulency,  or  invest  his  features  with  the  emaciation  which  or-« 
dinarily  attends  the  habits  of  mortification  and  of  self-denial  which  he 
practised.  He  was  the  most  unintem^itedly  devout  person  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  verified  those  descriptions  of  lofty  holiness  with  which  the 
writings  of  Alban  Butler  (the  uncle  of  the  celebrated  conveyancer)  had 
rendered  me  familiar.  The  students  were  accustomed  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  found  in  Dr.  Stone  (except  in  his  external 
Gopfiguration,  in  which  Guido  would  certainly  not  have  selected  a  mo- 
del,) a  realization  of  those  pictures  of  exalted  piety  which  occur  in  the 
pages  of  that  learned  compiler.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  heaven ;  for  even  in  his  ordinary  occupations,  at  his  meals, 
or  while  he  took  the  exercise  necessary  fi>r  the  purposes  of  health,  his 
eyes  were  constandy  raised,  and  ejaculations  broke  from  his  lips.  At 
first  view,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  an  enacter  of  piety ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  swelling  cheeks,  and  the  abdominal  rotundity  of  bis  person, 
gave  him  an  exceedingly  sublimary  aspect ;  but,  after  a  little  while,  it 
was  di£Scult  not  to  feel  convinced  that  his  enthusiasm  was  unaffected, 
and  that  his  whole  heart  was  devoted  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  exalted 
Christianity  to  God.    The  reader  will  think  it  strange  that  such  a  pet- 
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son  should  have  been  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  so  great  an  esta* 
blisbment  as  this  extensive  college,  the  conduct  of  whose  finances  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  engross  the  mind,  and  would  have  been 
so  utterly  alien  to  the  spiritual  addictions  of  Dr.  Stone.  The  JesuitSy 
however,  were  too  shrewd  to  leave  their  money  to  the  care  of  a  person 
who  spent  so  little  of  his  time  in  this  world.  The  care  of  their  souls 
was,  by  a  just  division  of  labour,  committed  to  this  great  master  of 
spirituality ;  but  they  did  not  molest  him  with  any  pecuniary  considera- 
tions ;  these  fell  to  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Rev.  Father  Wright,  a 
brother  of  the  Catholic  banker  in  Henrietta-street,  of  that  name.  Fa* 
ther  Wright  would  have  excelled  in  the  counting-house  of  the  first  traf- 
ficker in  money  in  the  metropolis ;  but  from  some  strange  intermixture 
of  the  habits  of  .devotion  with  the  tendencies  to  thrift,  he  became  a 
priest,  and  entered  the  society  of  Jesus.  His  associates  were  not  slow 
in  discovering  those  propensities,  which  it  is  their  study  not  to  extin- 
guish, but  to  direct ;  and,  bringing  nature  and  devotion  into  alliance, 
made  him  purse-bearer  to  the  college.  Father  Wright  had  no  solici- 
tude for  gain  upon  his  own  account,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  order, 
was  in  perpetual  pursuit  of  it.  He  managed  the  farm,  regulatai  the 
whole  domestic  economy,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  of  the  society.  He 
was  a  sharp,  hawk-eyed,  bustling  little  man,  with  an  aspect  of  rapacious 
shrewdness,  and  that  intensity  of  look,  in  which  the  eagerness  for  the 
acquisition  of  money  is  combined  with  the  prudence  which  is  necessary 
to  retain  it.  He  was  much  more  profoundly  versed  in  Cocker  than  in 
Suarez,  and  far  fonder  of  consulting  his  ledger  than  of  unlocking  the 
brass  clasps  of  his  breviary.  He  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  establish-- 
roent,  by  restraining  every  disposition  to  expense,  and  by  the  regular 
system  of  economy  to  which  he  undeviatingly  adhered.  In  the  grand 
speculation,  however,  he  was  completely  foiled,  to  his  own  great  morti- 
fication, and  that  of  his  associates.  There  was  a  sum  of  16,000/.  in 
the  hands  of  Father  Beattie,  the  last  of  the  Irish  Jesuits  who  had  sur- 
vived the  abolition  of  the  order.  This  sum  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
old  priest  by  a  Father  Callaghan,  who  held  it  himself  in  trust,  and  left 
it  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Jesuit  college  built  in  Ireland.  Wright, 
the  English  Jesuit,  suggested  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the 
English  province,  and  that  the  money  should  be  sent  to  Stonyhurst ; 
and  accordingly  he  put  every  expedient  into  practice  in  order  to  prevail 
on  Father  Beattie  to  apply  Uie  sacred  treasure  to  the  extension  of  Sto- 
nyhurst. Beattie,  however,  who  hated  every  thing  English,  resisted. 
Wright  applied  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  order  to  efiect  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  Irish  Jesuit  countermined  his  Anglican  brother,  and,  in 
place  of  swelling  the  coBfers  of  Stonyhurst,  the  fund  was  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Clongowes. 

I  have  stated  that  there  was-  a  minute  allocation  of  different  punuits, 
according  to  their  respective  talents,  to  the  members  of  the  fraternity. 
The  selection  of  Father  Wright  to  preside  over  the  finances,  was  not 
more  appropriate  than  the  choice  of  the  remarkable  individual  who  was 
at  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  Novicesl^ip.  About  two  miles  from 
the  college  there  stood  upon  a  hQl,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Odder,  a 
small  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  residence  of  the  young  men 
who,  desiring  to  become  Jesuits,  were,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
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company^  obliged  to  go  through  a  probation  for  two  years  of  continued 
meditation  and  prayer.     During  that  space  of  time,  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  society  must  remain  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  occupied  exclusively  in  the  work  o£  religious  perfection.     The 
novices  are  not  allowed  to  read  out  of  any  profane  book  more  than  ten 
lines  a  day.     The  college  itself  was  considered  to  be  too  worldly  and 
full  of  turmoil  for  such  a  process  of  complete  purification ;  and  in  order 
that  their  sequestration  might  be  more  complete,  a  little  edifice  was 
raised  upon  a  slight  elevation  which  overhung  the  river  Odder.     Here 
no  other  sounds  but  the  murmurs  of  the  stream  as  it  gurgled  over  its 
pebbly  bed  through  the  deep  groves  that  hung  on  either  side  of  it,  were 
heard  by  the  votaries  of  silence  and  of  solitude,  who  were  embowered 
in  t^is  beautiful  abode.     How  often  have  I  paused  to  look  upon  it,  in 
the  walks  which  we  were  occasionally  allowed  to  take  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  pious  and  lonely  spot !     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a 
wood,  in  which  we  used  to  go  either  to  gather  nuts  or  to  hunt  squirrels. 
Many  a  time  I  have  lefi:  the  pastimes  in  which  my  companions  were 
engaged,  and,  descending  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  have  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  **  the  Novic^ship"  upon  the  other  side ;  and  as  I  heard  the 
voices  of  its  inmates  rising  in  their  evening  hymn  through  the  trees 
which  surrounded  it,  I  have  felt  myself  thrilled  with  all  those  sensations 
which  belong  to  the  elevation  of  piety,  and  what  the  profane  would  de- 
signate as  the  romance  of  religion.     In  this  probationary  hermitage  the 
novices  were  secluded,  and  over  them  there  presided  a  man  the.  most 
remarkable  for  what  I  may  call  the  chivalry  of  Jesuitism  whom  I  have 
ever  seen.     Father  Plowden  was  the  younger  brother  of  a  very  ancient 
Catholic  family,  and  was,  I  believe,  descended  from  the  great  lawyer  of 
ihat  name.     He  had  been  originally  educated  in  Rome,  and  was  from 
thence,  after  spending  many  years  in  Italy,  transferred  to  St  Omer's. 
He  was  a  perfect  Jesuit  of  the  old  school :  his  mind  was  stored  with 
classical  knowledge  ;  his  manners  were  highly  polished ;  he  had  great 
eloquence,  which  was  alternately  vehement  and  persuasive,  as  the  occa- 
sion put  his  talents  into  requisition ;  and  with  his  various  accomplish- 
ments he  combined  the  loftiest  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
giouy  and  an  utter  immolation  of  himself  to  the  glory  of  the  order,  of 
whicli  he  was  unquestionably  a  great  ornament.     Though  greatly  ad* 
Vanced  in  years,  he  stood  erect  and  tall,  with  all  the  evidences  of  strong 
and  inextinguishable  vitality  about  him.     His  cheek,  though  worn,  had 
the  hues  of  health  upofi  it ;  and  though  his  head  was  quite  bald,  the 
vivacity  of  his  eyes,  that  shot  their  light  from  beneath  their  broad  and 
shaggy  brows,  exhibited  a  mind  whose  faculties  it  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  power  of  time  to  impair.     His  powers  as  a  preacher  were  of  a  very 
high  class.     Students  at  a  public  school  listen  to  religious  instruction 
as  if  it  were  only  a  part  of  the  mere  routine  of  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions.    When,  however,  Mr.  Plowden  ascended  the  pulpit,  every  eye 
and  every  ear  were  fixed  in  attention.     His  command  of  lofty  diction; 
his  zealous  and  forcible  delivery ;  the  noble  port  which  he  assumed  as 
the  herald  of  intelligence  from  Heaven;  and,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
the  profound  conviction  which  he  manifestly  entertained  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  interpreted,  and  the  strenuousness  of  his  adjura- 
tion in  calling  men's  hearts  to  God,  gave  him  every  title  to  be  con- 
sidered an  orator  of  the  first  class.    Certainly,  the  belief  that  he  was 
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altogether  devoted  to  the  •piritual  welfare  of  thoae  whom  ProYidence 
had,  in  his  opinion,  assigned  to  his  tutelage,  greatly  enhanced  the  inn 
pressiYeness  of  his  exhortations.  He  was  looked  npon  as  a  model  of 
exalted  virtue.  It  was  not  to  the  College  of  Stonyhnrst  that  he  con« 
fined  his  labours ;  he  was  also  busy  in  the  conversion  of  the  population 
in  the  vicinity.  It  not  unfirequently  happened  that  he  was  informed,  in 
the  midst  of  a  winter's  night,  that  some  person  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  college  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and  stood  in  need  of 
his  spiritual  aid.  The  old  man,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  what  hard-* 
ship  was,  would  leap  from  his  hard  bed,  and  having  hurried  on  hta 
clothes,  he  would  go  forth  with  a  lantern,  attended  by  a  lay-*brother 
of  the  order,  and,  making  his  way  over  the  fens  and  morasses  by  which 
the  college  was  surrounded,  hasten  to  the  door  ^f  the  expiring  sinner, 
and  arrive  at  his  bed-side  in  time,  as  he  conceived,  to  speed  his  soul 
to  Heaven.  This  truly  sealous  and  exalted  Cluristtan  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Noviceship ;  and  certainly  no  man  could  be]  better,  cal" 
culated  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  others  that  heroical  self-abnega- 
tion, and  that  surrender  of  all  the  passions  to  the  advancement  of  the 
society,  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  a  Jesuit.  If  he  could  have 
contributed  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  or  to  the  promo- 
lion  of  the  glory  of  St.  Iginatius,  by  laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  he 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  knelt  down  to  it  at  the  warning  of  an  instant^ 
and  cried  "  strike  !*'  Yet  with  all  this  extraordinary  energy  of  seal, 
and  though  be  carried  his  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  point  to  which  it 
could  reach,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  wholly  free  from  those  weak-^ 
Besses  and  credulities  which  are  sometimes  found  in  minds  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling.  He  was  a  fiim  believer  in  the  tenets  of 
bis  church ;  but  he  did  not  himself  practise,  nor  did  he  encourage  in 
others,  those  usages  which,  in  truth,  do  not  belong  to  the  general  plan 
of  CaUiolidty,  but  have  grown  out  of  individual .  fantasy,  and  ought 
not,  in  fairness^  to  be  regarded  as  component  parts  of  the  general  sys* 
tern.  It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  Stonyhurst  Jesuits  to  say,  that  they 
were  by  no  means  given  to  the  inculcation  of  those  opinions,  or  to  the 
observance  of  those  forms,  which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  create  a 
disrelish  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  amongst  persons  who  dissent 
from  its  doctrines.  I  must,  however,  note  one  exception.  The  Reve- 
rend Father  Reeves,  who  was  at  die  head  ef  an  institution  oalled  the 
Soddity,  (I  have  made  some  mention  of  a  similar  body  in  my  account 
of*  the  P^es  de  la  Foi,  given  in  a  former  iinndber^)  and  was  as  strange 
a  specimen  of  exiguous  eccentricity  as  I  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
Sodality  itself  was  a  curious  instance  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
Jesuits  contrived  to  keep  perfect  order  in  their  schools.  It  consisted 
of  the  majority  of  the  boys,  who  voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  in  a 
corporation,  which  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  students  who  belonged  to  this  society  were  compelled  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  from  among  themselves,  who  were  called 
admonitors,  and  who  bound  themselves  to  dbclose  to  the  heads  of  the 
school  every  malpractice  which  should  fail  under  their  cognixance. 
They  were,  in  fact,  a  set  of  tell-tales,  to  whom  no  degradation  attached, 
because  they  were  elected  to  the  ot^ce  by  the  very  persons  whose  con- 
duct it  was  their  duty  to  siit^erintend.  Thus  their  functions  were  not 
dishonourable,  although  the  habit  which  they  engendered  was  not,  per-* 
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haps,  very  naefiil.  BeynoldB  (the  celebrated  Irish  Jaffier)  was  brought 
up  at  Liege,  and  was  eminent  lor  his  skill  in  detecting,  and  his  fidelity 
in  diseloeing  the  oflBsnces  of  his  feDow^stadents.  In  the  Sodality  (I 
have  parenthetically  described  its  main  object),  a  number  of  rites  were 
iatroduoed  which  might,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  quite  as  well 
omitted.  The  little  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  above  made  mentioni 
was  the  director  of  this  Sodality  ;  and  by  his  fanaticism  contributed  not 
unfrequently  to  .thrc»w  a  burlesque  upon  it.  His  &vonrite  tenet  was^ 
that  England  was  **  the  dower  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,''  and  had  been 
assigned  to  her  by  a  peculiar  gift  from  Heaven.  Accordingly,  in  his 
spiritual  exhortations,  he  never  called  England  by  any  other  name  than 
^'  Dos  Manse*"  Every  sentence  was  concluded  with  this  strange  ap« 
pellation,  to  the  utterance  of  which  he  gave,  by  his  shrill  and  almost 
infantine  intonations,  accompanied  by  his  wild  but  pigmy  gesturesi 
and  the  contortions  of  a  withered  countenance,  a  greats  peculiarity  of 
ridicule.  He  used  to  lall  into  paroxysms  of  prophecy  in  the  pulpiti 
when  he  announced  that  England  would  speedily  be  converted,  that  the 
Virgin  would  be  restored  to  her  rights,  and  that  she  would  be  rein- 
stated  in  the  plenitude  of  possession  in  "  dos  Maris^"  These  homilies 
of  the  poor  man  created  nothing  but  merriment  among  the  students,  and 
pity  among  his  brethren ;  but  they  were  loth  to  deprive  him  of  his 
office,  as  it  was  his  only  enjoyment,  and  he  had  filled  it  for  several 
years.  Many  jokes  were  practised  upon  him.  He  had  in  his  posses-* 
sion  some  bandfuls  of  flour,  which  he  declared,  and  verily  believed^ 
had  been  consecrated  by  St.  Alagrius  Gonsaga,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  a  sovereign'  specific  for  all  maladies.  Tlroee  who  were  fond  of  wag- 
gery would  call  at  his  chamber'  with  a  very  devout  aspecjt,  and  beg  ^a 
nttle  of  this  flour,  which  he  would  give  with  many  encomiums  npoa 
its  virtues*  It  was  then  contrived  to  have  it  replaced,  and  Father 
Reeves  would  ezultingly  exclaim,  that  it  had  aU  the  properties  of  the 
oil  in  the  widow's  cruise  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  incapable  of  sus-* 
taioing  a  diminution.     But  if  Father  Reeves  created  mirth  at  his  ex-* 

Smse,  he  had  dreadful  opportunities,  during  what  was  called  '^  The 
etreat,"  of  retaliating  upon  the  laughers,  by  depriving  them  of  all  tise 
of  the  organs  of  risibility,  and  putting  the  muscles  of  yawning  into  ex- 
clusive use.  ''  The  Retreat"  is  a  period  of  annual  seclusion,  which  lasts 
about  seven  days,  during  which  the  students  are  forbidden  to  speak 
even  at  their  meeds,  and  are  compelled-  to  expend  the  time  in  religious 
eontemjdation.  In  all  Jesuit  colleges,  some  days  in  every  year  are  ap^ 
propriaied  to  the  holy  sequestration  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  To 
persons  living  in  the  world,  it  might  be  of  considerable. use  to  retire  for 
a  limited  pemd  from  its  pursuits ;  but  I  question  whether  it  does  school* 
hoys,  who  have,  at  a  Jesuit  school  at  least,  an  abundance  of  daily 
prayer,  any  very  substantial  or  permanent  good.  The  minds  of  even  the 
most  pious  and  seraphic  can  scarcely  sustain  themselves  for  such  a  eon* 
tinuance  upon  the  widg  in  the  loftier  and  more  rarified  regions  of  de* 
votion.  It  must  therefore  have  been  no  very  easy  task  for  beys  o{ 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  not  to  alight  for  repose-  upon  more  sublunary 
objects.  However,  every  dung  that  could  be  devised  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ternal form  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  impressiveness 
to  the  observances  of  diis  dismal  week*  Adjoining  die  great  dormi« 
toryt  there  was  a  large  apartment  situated  immediately  beneath  the  two 
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gteat  towers. .  Here  a  small  akar,  with  a  single  lamp  bttmiog  xnfoik  \if 
was  placed  :  a]L  other  light  was  excluded.  The  students  assembled 
in  this  spot,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  which  was  main- 
tained, it  was  in  winter  a  mournfal  thing  to  listen  to  the  wind  that 
moaned  round  the  towers  that  hung  over  us,  and  swept  through  the 
long  and  darkened  windows.  An  hour  of  taciturn  meditation  was  first 
ordained.  This  was  followed  by  a  sermon.  Father  Reeves  appeared 
at  the  altar,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  his  order,  which,  however,  made 
him  look  more  pragmatical  than  dignified.  The  lamp  that  played  upon 
his  features  brought  them  out,  and  gave  him,  by  its  lucid  light,  the  as* 
pect  of  an  old  woman,  who  believed  herself  for  a  century  to  have 
been  dealing  with  the  devil.  A  strong  preacher  might  liave  produced 
some  exciting  effect  under  such  circumstances;  but  Father  Reeves^ 
both  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  of  treating  them, 
inflicted  upon  us  a  tedium  which  superseded  all  necessity  of  penance. 
Ilis  favourite  topic  was  the  overthrow  of  the  fallen  angels.  He  de- 
scribed the  whole  campaign  in  heaven,  in  which  Lucifer  had  been 
worsted  by  the  archangel,  with  a  minuteness  of  celestial  strategy,  which 
I  shall  not  cease  to  remember.  His  favourite  text  was  '*  quasi  ruden- 
tibus  detracti.'*  The  pulling  down  of  Satan  with  a  rope  from  heaven 
was  the  subject  of  many  and  many  a  description,  which,  in  elaborate 
particularity  of  incident,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  I  must  acquit 
the  other  Jesuits,  however,  of  any  participation  in  these  follies.  They 
were  generally  men  of  good  understanding,  who  combined  with  a.  welt* 
regulated  zeal  for  religion,  sound  common  sense. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  the  college,  who 
were  divided  into  six  classes.  Each  class  had  a  separate  master,  who 
at  the  termination  of  a  year  became  the  head  of  the  next  class,  into 
which  all  the  students  under  his  superintendence  were  transferred ;  so 
that  in  general  the  same  instructor  for  six  years  carried  on  the  same, 
boys  through  their  successive  gradations  of  tuition.  This  plan  is  the 
more  deserving  of  remark,  because  it  prevailed  through  all  the  Jesuit 
schools  upon  the  Continent.  The  lowest  class  was  called  the  Abeceda- 
rians, from  their  being  initiated  into  the  elements  of  knowledge;  the 
next  was  called  Figures,  and  afterwards  came  the  classes  of  grammar, 
syntax,  poetry,  and  rhetoric.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  a  boy's  ac- 
quirements, and  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  his  taste,  must  have 
depended  upon  the  individual  to  whose  instructions  he  was  thus  almost 
exclusively  confined.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  placed  at  first  in 
the  class  of  the  Reverend  Father  Laurenson,  who  was  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar,  and  had  besides  a  strong  relish  for  English  composition.  He 
was  an  excellent  man,  with  an  exceedingly  good  heart,  with  generous 
and  honourable  feelings,  and  entirely  free  from  that  suppleness  which 
has  been  attributed,  but  in  my  mind  erroneously,  to  the  body  to*which  he 
belonged.  The  Jesuits  who  were  employed  in  courts  to  influence  the 
minds  of  ministers,  and  to  sway  the  decisions  of  cabinets,  might  have 
been  addicted  to  habits  of  duplicity,  which  are  almost  inseparable  from 
such  pursuits ;  but  in  their  colleges,  I  apprehend,  that  they  were  little 
more  than  ardent  instructors  in  classical  learning;  and,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  I  can  aver  that  I  never  observed  the  least  tendency  upon 
their  part  to  inculcate  any  doctrine,  or  to  hold  up  any  personal  example, 
of  that  false  dexterity  which  has  been  so  long  regaraed  as  their  attri- 
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bute.  ^  The  R#v.  Mr.  Laurenson  was  a  persomfication  6f  greatness. 
He  was  a  great  gaunt  man,  with  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  and  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  it  was  easy  to  discover  his  vigorous  intellect,  his  open 
and  manly  nature,  and  an  irascibility  which,  with  all  his  efforts,  and  with 
the  discipline  of  Loyola,  he  found  it  impossible  to  conquer.     Father  Lau- 
renson was  obliged,  from,  I  believe,  ill-health,  to  give  up  the  class  ;  and 
was  .succeeded  by  a  gentleman  who  is  at  present  at  the  head  of  the 
jcollege,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks.     He  lately  attracted  some  notice  iii 
Rome,  having  attended  as  deputy  from  the  English  province  for  the 
election  of  a  general  of  the  society,  upon  the  death  of  Alagrius  Fortis; 
having  travelled  in   his  own  carriage,   which  excited  the  comments 
of  his  Continental  brethren,  who  thought  that  a  Jesuit  might  travel  in 
his  neighbour's  carriage,  but  was  forbidden  by  his  vow  of  poverty  from 
lolling  in  his  own.     If,  however,  they  attributed  the  selection  of.  this 
conveyance  to  any  spirit  of  ostentation  in  the  English  deputy,  they  mis- 
took Mr.  Brooks.     He  was,  when  he  became  the  teacher  of  the  class  to 
which  I  belonged,  a  young  man  of  manners  which  were  pushed,  per- 
haps, to  the  utmost  limit  of  refinement.     His  taste  in  literature  was 
highly  cultivated,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  examples  from  the  best  au- 
thors, and  of  precepts  from  the  best  ancient  and  modern  critics.     He 
took  exceedingly  great  pains  in  exciting  an  admiration  for  the  beauties 
of  the  classical  writers  which  it  was  his  office  to  explain ;  and  in  render- 
ing them  into  English,  he  enforced  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
strength  and  the  colour  of  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  phrase.     To  Eng- 
lish composition  he  insisted  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid. 
He  was  idso  an  excellent  teacher  of  recitation.     He  had  studied  it,  to- 
gether with  another  Jesuit,  Mr.  Darrel,  (one  of  the  old  Catholic  family 
of  that  name  in  Kent) ;  and  both  had  made  themselves  complete  masters 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  depends.     There  were  two  books  which 
they  had  in  perpetual  use,  one  was  Walker's  Elocution,  and  another  (it 
is  not  much  known,  though  it  contains  excellent  matter,)  called  Cheiro- 
nomia,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Irish 
Chief  Justice.     Nothing  can  be  more  barbarous  than  the  intonations 
with  which  most  boys,  after  they  leave  school,  either  read  or  speak,  in 
Ireland  the  system  of  recitation  is  detiestable.     At  Stonyhurst,  if  a  hw 
important  branches  of  education  were  not  as  much  attended  to  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  a  neglect  of  this  useful  and  pleasurable  accom- 
plishment was  not  among  their  faults.     The  passion  which  prevailed  at 
this  school  for  recitation  soon  extended  itself  to  acting.     A  private 
theatre  was  built,  at  the  expense  of  the  studente,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  masters.    There  were  also  exhibitions  called  **  Academics,'' 
where  the  boys  were  examined  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  recited  their 
own  verses  before  a  great  concourse  of  people«»who  assembled  from 
the  neighbourhood.     These  shows  tended  greatly  to  excite  emulation 
and  that  love  of  distinction  which  the  Jesuits  had  a  particular  faculty 
in  creating.     A  number  of  ladies  used,  at  one  period,  to  attend  these 
spectacles.     However,  the  Jesuits  thought  it  prudent  to  dispense  with 
their  attendance,  as  one  of  them,  a  young  woman  who  lived  near  Pres- 
ton, fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  late  Mr.  Gerald  Baggot,  of  Castle 
Raggot,  who  had  a  person  and  countenance  endowed  with  many  capti- 
vating quahties.     The  lady  became  deeply  enamoured  with  him  at  first 
sight.     There 'were  rumours  of  her  having  used  various  ingenious 
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means  to  convey  to  him  aar  intimati»D  of  lier  pasuoii.  I  do  not  ezafldy 
recollect  the  particulars  of  the  catastrophe,  but  it  was  of  such  a  natm^ 
as  induced  the  Jesuits  to  {Nrohibit  the  attelkdanee  of  the  gentler  sex  at 
their  annual  exhibitions.  This  regulation  was  only  an  extension  of 
their  rule  with  regard  to  women,  from  the  night  to  the  broad  day.  It 
is  a  law  among  the  Jesuits  that  no  women  shall  be  permitted  to  deep 
in  their  colleges.  Under  no  circumstances,  no  matter  how  urgent,  was 
any  deviation  from  an  ordinance  so  ungallant  ever  allowed.  The  mo* 
thers,  and,  what  was  far  more  deserving  of  note,  the  sisters  of  the  stn- 
dents,  used  occasionally  to  come  to  Stonyhnrst  to  visit  them.  I  re- 
member to  have  seei^  walking  through  the  play-ground,  and  accom* 
panied  by  their  relatives,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  upon  whom 
I  have  ever  looked.  The  college  was  thronged  with  English  Catholics 
of  the  highest  class,  and  I  have  the  warrant  of  Lord  Byron  for  saying, 
that  the  English  Catholic  women  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lovdi^' 
ness,  which  a  certain  shy  superciliousness  of  bearing  tends  to  set  off. 
Aurora  Roby,*  of  whom  Don  Juan  becomes  enamoured,  and  who  is 
bated  by  the  Lady  Adeline,  is  a  Catholic.  I  have  seen  forms  and  &Bes 
at  Stonyhurst,  among  the  groups  of  visitors,  from  which  the  great  poet 
might  have  selected  his  model  of  a  Popish  belle  of  the  old  idolatrous  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  and  who  would  diemselves  have  justified  in  *their 
own  persons,  "  the  invocation  of  saints."  The  Jesuits  always  received 
their  guests  with  a  splendid  and  cordial  hospitality.  After  dinner, 
however,  scenes  of  amusing  embarrassment  would  sometimes  occur. 
Preston  was  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  ;  the  road  ran  through  a 
wild  and  unfrequented  country,  and  to  return  there  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  was  exceedingly  inconvenient.  A  remote  mtimsiioh  would 
at  first  be  given  that  beds  would  be  acoeptidile,  and  then  the  ear  of 
Doctor  Stone  was  deaf  to  the  insinuation ;  what  was  at  first  but  a  sug*" 
gestion,  grew  into  a  broad  hint,  and  at  length  strengthened  itself  into  a 
direct  request.  The  Doctor  would  then  stale,  with  all  the  politeness  with 
which  it  was  possible  that  a  negative  to  a  lady  could  be  enveloped,  that 
Saint  Ignatius  had,  in  founding  the  order,  laid  it  down  as  a  ftindamental 
maxim,  that  none  of  the  daughters  of  Eve  should  sleep  within  the  gates 
of  the  society  ;  and  in  order  to  mitigate  the  apparent  violation' of  cour- 
tesy, he  would  add,  with  a  pious  ejaculation,.  **  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion." To  this-  announcement  it  was  im^ssible  to  make  any  dpposi* 
tion.  The  carriage  was  ordered.  Bonnets  were  tightly  tied  about 
throats,  which  it  was  indeed  perilous  to  look  on-^ppets  ca  the  warmest 
fur  were  drawn  over  bosoms  whose  undulations  would  have  shaken  the 
vows  of  Saint  Sejanus.  The  party  left  the  great  refectory,  knd  pro' 
ceeded  through  the  long  and  dreary  passages  of  the  old  castle,  attended 
by  a  band  of  Jesuits  j,o  the  great  entrance,  where .  the  earriase  whidi 
was  to  convey  them  to  Preston  was  drawn  up.     Here  the  reMution  ^f 


j.-^ 


*  **  She  W8B  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  anstere, 
Ab  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allowed. 
And  deemed  that  fallen  worahip  far  more  dear. 
Perhaps  becaate  'twas  fallen  :  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days,  when  they  had  fillM  the  ears 
Of  nations,  and  bad  nerer  bent  or  bow'd 
To  rival  power :  and  as  she  was  the  last. 
She  held  their  old  faith  and  th^ir  feelings  fast/^ 
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tbe  ladies  would  fiiil  tbem.  Tbe  cLirkness  of  the  night,  the  keenness  of 
the  biting  air,  the  gusts  of  wind  that  would  come  sweeping  from  the 
dreariness  that  surrounded  tbe  college,  would  render  a  journey  to  Pres- 
ton »  serious  undertaking.  Here  the  partj  would  stand  dismayed ;  and, 
after  a  pause,  voices  that,  like  music,  sound  sweetest  by  night,  would 
again  renew  their  intimations,  that  for  once  the  ordinances  of  Ignatius 
might  be  violated,  and  that,  after  all,  no  great  risk  would  be  incurred 
by  a  little  extension  of  the  splendour  of  the  Jesuit  board,  to  the  brief 
lodging  of  a  night.  It  was,  however,  in  tain,  that  to  the  venerable 
rector,  of  the  English  Province  these  adjurations  were  addressed* 
Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Order,  who  .stood  with  torches 
beside  him,  might  have  relented^  but  the  Doctor  was  immovable.  He 
etiD  preserved  that  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  which  is,  with  a  Jesuit, 
ec{uivalent  to  a  precept  of  religion  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  stirred  from 
his.  purpose.  Though  the  thunder  should  roll,  and  shake' the  old  castle 
to  its  foundation,  and  the  lightniiig  should  show  the  loveliest  faces  pale 
with  dismay  by  its  nearest  and  broadest  flashings,  still  the  Jesuit  was 
never  surprised  into  a  breach  of  the  anti-chivalrous  canons  of  his  order. 
He  would  bow  the  ladies  mto  their  carriages  with  a  relentless  perse- 
Iterance ;  atid  in  the  fibidst  of  htiil  and  storm,  would  command  the  gates 
Co  be  closed,  while  the  postboys  cracked  their  whips  and  put  spurs  to 
their  hones,  Und  the  wheels  that  rattled  over  the  pavetnent  of  the  old 
avenise  adnoonced,  as  they  rolled  away,  the  victory  which  the  disciple 
of  Loyola  had  gained  over  hunfian  nature,  by  his  insensibility  to  charms, 
which  if  the  Devil  had  copied  when  he  tempted  St.  Anthony  in  the 
.shape  of  a  woman,  the  recluse  would  have  succumbed. 

Perhaps  the  rigorous  rules  adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  render 
themselves  impregnable  in  their  vows  of  continence,  or  to  secure 
tliemselves  from  all  impeachment  of  their  morality,  may  be  regarded 
with  some  justice  as  carried  to  an  extremity  of  precaution.  Still,  th^ 
aJacrity  with  which  accusations  against  religious  confraternities  are  pre- 
ferred, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  received,  justify,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  severe  discipline,  which  has  had  the  effect,  not  only  of 
preserving  the  virtue,  but,  what  is  really  equivalent,  the  moral  character 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Robertson,  who  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  Order,  observes,  that  while  other  communities  degenerated  into 
lioehtiousness,  the  Jesuits  always  sustained  a  high  reputation  for  per« 
sooal  good  conduct.  His  commendation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  College  of  Stonyhurst.  Vice  had  no  residence  within  its  walls.  I 
d!o  not  recollect  having  either  remarked  or  heard  of  the  least  deviation 
from  propriety  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  One  Reverend 
gentleman,  who  was  not,  however,  a  Jesuit,  but  proposed  to  become  one, 
was  slightly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  lest  his  love  of 
conviviality  should  grow  into  an  excess,  although  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities,  he  was  informed  that  his  tendencies  were 
not  in  conformity  with  the  discipline  of  Ignatius,  and  was  po- 
litely required  to  leave  the  college.  The  Jesuits  omitted  no  effort 
to  introduce  amongst  the  students  that  regard  for  propriety  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  themselves.  The  passages  in  the  ancient  writers, 
whieh  were  tinctured  with  any  indelicacy  of  phrase,  were  omitted  in 
editions  expressly  designed  by  the  Jesuits  for  their  schools,  and  which 
had  been  chiefly  publislied  by  Juvency.    The  boys  were  under  a  per- 
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'petual  vigilance.  Fr^om  the.scbool-rooniy  ^e  dinBer^rooiQi  and  the 
.piay-grouad»  tbe^  super iiueodente  .of  the  establisixment,  i«;lio  pecfomied 
.the  office  of  seotiQels^  were  nevjer  absent.  Besides  these  functioiiariesy 
there  were  alao  "  the  adoionitors/'  selected  hy.  the  boys  theoiselves  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  over  their  conduct.  The  result  of  these 
expedients  was  a.  propriety  in  the  demeanour  of  the  atadents,  whieh  it 
would  be  diffiqidi  to  aurpass.  Blasphemy  and  indecency  of  expiesaion 
were  wholly  unknown,  and  I  think  that  I  raay  state,  with  perfect 
truth,  that,  during  the  whole  time  I  continued  in  the  college^  I 
never  heard  a  syllable  at  which  the  modesty  of  a  girl  co^d  have 
been  startled.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  many  of  the  young  men 
who  were  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  did  not  afterwards  exliibit  the 
evidences  of  that  ^strict  morality  in  which  they  had  been  educated*  Cei^ 
tain  English  Rpmaa  Catholics  of  fprtnne,  on  leaving  the  college,  threw 
themselves  so  headlong  into  indulgence,  that  they  attracted  attention 
even  in  London,  by  the  sudden  and  splashing  plunge  which  they  itook 
into  pleasure.  Bat  it  is  not  from  a  few  individuals  Uiat  the  merits  of  a 
general  system  are  to  be  tried ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
English  Catholics  of  great  opulence  and  of  high  rank  found  themsdves, 
on  entering  the  world,  destitute  of  all  political  pursuit.  The  want  of 
legitimate  occupation  to  men,  to  whom  the  law.  denied  it,  and  who 
were  above  a  profession,  was  of  necessity  an  incentive  to.  dissipation. 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances  that  Stonyhuratians  h^ve 
deviated  from  the  habita  which  were  inculcated  by  their  Jesuit  instruc* 
tprs.  If  some  members  of  thq  Four-in-hand  Club  were  produced  hj 
this  college,  it  sliould  be  also  known  that  the  general;ty  of  the  students 
have  furnished  an  honourable  contrasL  The  Welds,  Gages,  Stourtona, 
Cliffords,  Talbots,  were  all  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  are  eminent  for 
genuine  morality  and  worth.  Take  the  present  Earl  oS  Shrewsbury : 
where  is  there  a  better  man  to  be  found  I  It  may  be  thought  that  he  ia 
too  much  addicted  to  polemical  disputation ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  \\e  has  only  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  that  when,  his  religion 
was  made  an  objectpf  vilificatipn«he  came  forward  to  repel  imputationa 
which  were  not  only  levelled  at  the  reasonableness  of  his  opinions,  but 
the  rights  which  he.has  drawn  from  a  hero  in  Britiah  history  with  his 
splendid  title.  He  waa  my .  school-fellow.  I  remember  him  well. 
John  Talbot  was  in  person  9  chubby,  well-rounded,  plui^p  little  Eng- 
lishman, with  a  faqe  in  which  a  peculiar  mildniess  was  suffused  from  eyes 
of  a.bright  bjue  colour,  over  a  liEice  that  was  moulded  in  healdi  and  soft- 
ness. He  was  somewhat  lubberly  in  his  movements,  and  did  not  much 
relish  the  more  animated  ^ercises  of  the  school.  His  pleasure  was, 
during  the  hours  of  amusement,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  wall  of  an 
old  orchard  that  ran  along  the  playground,  with  one  of  the  JeauitB,.or 
with  some  of  .the  more  grave  of  his  companions,  and  to.  talk  over  the 
literary  occupations  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  There .  vraa  no 
fiigging  system  at  Stonyhurst;  and  the  absence  of  all  aupeciority  of 
manner  in  the  young  Catholic  nobility,  and  especially  in  the  future 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  afibrded  a  proof  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  reducing  young  patricians  to  the  useful  level  of  equality 
which  prevails  at  our  public  schools.  The  Jesuits  took  care  to  make 
po.  distinctions  between  the  cbildrea  of  tradesmen  and  the  deacendanta 
of  the  oldest  aristocracy  in  the  island.    John  Talbot  waa  unaffectedly 
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Inodest  in  his  bearing.  He  did  not  seem  in  t!ie  least  to  value  himself 
upon  his  superior  rank,  but  appeared  to  aim  at  superiority  by  his  lite- 
rary qualifications.  He  was  extremely  diligent,  and  had  a  high  repu- 
tation ibr  ability.  'Since  he  has  left  the  college,  be  has,  in  the  midst  of 
immense  wealth,  and  on  the  summit  of  society,  continued  to  seek  dis- 
tinction by  his  learning  and  his  talents.  The  book  which  he  has  pub- 
lished' is  fraught  with  the  true  tenets  of  liberty,  and  with  proofs  of  his 
capacity  to  assert  them.  The  doors  of  the  Senate  are  now  thrown  open 
to  him,  and  great  opportunities  will  speedily  arise,  of  which  I  make  no 
doubt  that  he  will  avail  himself,  of  proving^  from  that  seat  in  th^.  House 
of  LcH'ds,  which  was  won  by  his  illustrious  ancestor,  and  with  whieh  so 
faiuch  glory  is  associated,  that  a  Catholic  legislator  can  be  the  foe  to 
corrupt  abuses,  the  champion  of  religious  toleration,  and  a  supporter  of 
that  constitution,  of  which  he  will  furnish  evidence  that  no  violation  was 
perpetrated,  in  the  admission  to  its  ^11  privileges,  of  a  man  who  will 
employ  his  high  rank,  and  the  splendid  occasions  which  it  will  aflford 
him,  to  sustahi  the  best  institutions,  by  upholding  tlid  freedom  of  bill 
Country. 

There  were  at  Stonyhurst,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  great  number  of 
English  Catholics  of  the  highest  rank.    The  number  of  Irish  boys  was 
about  half  that  of  the  English.    They  were  generiailly  greatly  itiferior 
in  station,  though  many  of  them  were  the  children  of  the  best  Catholie 
gentry  in  Ireland.     There  existed  among  the'natires  of  the  two  coun- 
tries a  strong  rivalry,  which  was  occasionally  wrought  up  to  anrmosity. 
The  favourite  game  at  the  school  was  a  very  violent  one,  called  foot<« 
ball.'    The  Irish  were  marshalled  on  one  side  of  a  large  field,  and  the 
English  on  the  other.     When  they  became  heated,  the  boys  showed 
a  spirit  of  antipathy,  which  reminded  one  of  the  feuds  of  the  two  na- 
tions.    In  general,  the  English  were  successful,  because  they  showed 
more  prudence  and  self-control.  -  The  Irish  were  so  precipitate  and 
headlong  as  constantly  to  miss  this  victory  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  gaining  'it.    The  same  emulation  ran  into  their  school  exercises. 
Wherever  attention  and  assiduity  were  required,  the  English  were  ge- 
nerally superior ;  but  in  matters  of  display  the  Irish  went  fkr  beyond 
them.     This  was  particularly  observable  in  their  declamation,  in  which 
the  Irish  were  unquestionably  far  more  accomplished.    The  Jesuits 
themselves  were  all  Englishnien,  and  I  think  that  they  occasionally  ex- 
hibited that  contempt  for  Ireland,  which  is  exceedingly  observable 
among  the  EngKsh  Catholics  who  have  not  mixed  much  in  the  -world. 
I  should  hot  have  adverted  to  this  prejudice,  had  it  not  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  production  of  an  event,  to  which  some  importance  has  beea 
attached;  I  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Clouffowes. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Doctor  Beattie,  the  old  Irish  Jesuit,  had 
declhied  to  transfer  the  fund  belonging  to  his  province  to  Stonyhurst. 
It  was,  however,  arranged  that  a  certain  number  of  young  Irishmen 
should  be  sent  to  Stonyhurst,  to  be  educated  for  the  Order,  and  that 
the  expense  of  their  instruction  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Irish  trea- 
ifury.  -    Accordingly,  several  young  men  came    over,  with  Doctor 
Kenny,  the  present  president  of  Stonyhurst,  at  their  head.    They  wete 
treated,  as  they  themselves  alleged,  in  a  very  cold,  supercflious,  and 
English  fashion.     Much  discontent  prevailed  amongst  (hem,  and  in 
consequenoe  of  their  complaints,  the  General  of  the  Order  gave  diree* 
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tions  that  they  should  be  dtf  patfihed*  to  SicUjnfor  the  purpose  of  oonir 
pleting  their  education  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Palermo.  They  were 
accordingly  shipped  off.  This  separation  completed  the  breach  with 
the  Irish  province.  Had  the  embryo  Jesuits,  who  were  transmitted 
from  Ireland^  been  more  cordially  received,  an  ultimate  janetion  of 
both  funds  might  have  been  accomplished.  The  Hibemo-Sicilianty 
however,  on  their  return  frofn  Palermo,  exhibited  an  aUcasation,  in 
which  nationality,  coupled  with  their  reminiscences,  had  some  share  ; 
find  rejecting  all  co«operation  with  the  English  Jesoits,  foimded  the 
Collage  of  Clongowes.  On  its  first  esti^Usbment,  Mr.  Peel,  who  was 
then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  urged  on,  I  presume,  by  the  alarmists  by 
whopa  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were  once  in  possession  of  his  confi* 
dence,  appeared  to  take  fright,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Kenny,  to  interrogate 
him.  The  latter  attended,  having,  it  is  said,  first  obtained  some  judicious 
suggestions  from  Mr.  ScuUy,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  book  on  the 
Penal  Code.  The  Secretary  was  completely  foiled  by  the  Priest ;  the 
College  of  Clongowes  was  founded ;  and  the  preposterous  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  which  has  been  recently  introduced,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  recofr- 
eile  the  people  of  England  to  the  extension  of  the  prineiple  of  religious 
toleration,  will  prove  as  inefficient  in  arresting  its  progress,  as  the  per«- 
sonal  interrogatories  administered  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  prevention  of  its 
establishment. 

The  Act  requiring  the  registry  of  every  Jesuit,  and  prohibiting  the 
increase  of  the  Order,  is  utterly  nugatory*  A  Jesuit  is  not  admitted 
into  the  Society  with  any  of  the  *'  pomp,  pride,  and  glorious  drcump^ 
atanoe"  of  the  Church.  They  prudently  avoided, « at  Stonyhurst,  th^ 
performance  of  such  spectacles  as  take  place  upon  the  taking  of  the  veil« 
Afler  the  noviceship  was  concluded,  the  head-  of  the  college^  who  was 
also  rector  of  the  province,  administered  the  oaths  of  religious  i&augioH 
ration,  in  a  small  chapel,  from  which  strangers  were  excluded.  It  was 
not  ever  accurately  known  what  persons  -had  been  initiated  into  the 
community.  If  this  practice  was  adopted  be^nce  the  recent  Aet  of  Par« 
liamentj  it  is  not  likely  that  the  habits  of  seerecy,  which  were  already 
in  existence,  will  be  laid  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  a£biding  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General an  opportunity  of  putting  into  force  what  the  framers  of 
the  abortive  act  itself  intended  to  let  fall  8till*bom  from  the  womb  of 
legislation,  and  to  become  at  once  a  dead-letter  in  the  law.- 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  evil  to  society,  and  much  mose  sor^ 
prised  to  hear  it  suggested  that  any  danger  can  accrue  to  the  state,  from 
the  extension  of  a  body  which  is  far  more  a  literary,  than  a  political 
confederacy  in  these  countries.  In  France,  indeed,  where  there  is  a 
large  party  of  men  whose  personal  interest  attaches  them  to  servile  ha* 
bits,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  use  the  strongest  measures,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  opinions  which  the  French  Jesuits  are  supposed  to  in** 
culcate.  But  in  these  free  islands,  where  Liberty  is  of  long  growth,  and 
has  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  into  the  public  mind,  even  if  the  Jesnits 
were  disposed  to  use  their  utmost  efibru  to  eradicate  its  principles,  they 
would  prove  utterly  unavailing.  The  intellect  of  the  country  is  too 
powerful  to  be  subdued  by  their  proverbial  dexterities.  But  the  great* 
est  injustice  is,  in  my  judgment,  dione  to  the  British  and  Irish  Jesuits,  by 
attributing  to  them  any  opinions  which  are  in  the  least  degree  hostile 
to  true  liberty.  The  rule  of  the  Order  is,  that  a  Jesuit  should  entertain 
and  teach  no  political  tenets  which  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  institu- 
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timul  tinder  which  fae-Btes.  In  Anierico,  the  Jesuits  ftf  e  all  Yepublicans. 
Two  of  diem  latdf  visited  Rome:  on  being  heatd  to  expreA  some 
strong  democratic  sentiments,  they  were  reprehended  by  the  General  of 
the  Order ;  bat  the  Council  of  Five,  to  whom  they  appealed,  and  to  whom 
the  General  himself  is  responsible,  declared,  that  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  repnbhcan,  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Ame- 
sican  Jesuit  to  feel  as  an  American  citizen ;  and  rescinded  (he  decision 
of  the  Superior* 

I  should,  however,  limit  myself  to  the  results  of  my,  own  per- 
sonal experience;  and  I  can  safely  appeal  to  every  person  who  has 
been  educated  at  Stonyhnrst,  when  I  assert,  as  I  most  emphatically 
do,  that  a  <base  political  sentiment  was  never  made  a  matter  of 
either  immediate  or  indirect  inculcation.  The  Jesuits  there  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  cpnstitution  and  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. For  the  glory  of  England,  notwithstanding  political  disquali- 
fications which  affected' the  Roman  Catholics,  they  felt  a  deep  and 
enthusiastic  interest :  of  this  I  recollect  a  remarkable  instance.  The 
students  were  assembled  tn  order  to  witness  some  experiments  in 
galvanism,  which  a  gentleman,  who  brought  to  the  college  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  had  been  employed  to  perform.  In  the  midst  of  pro- 
found attention,  a  person  rushed  in,  and  exclaimed  that  Nelson  had 
won  a  great  victory.  There  was  an  immediate  cheer  given  by  the  Je- 
suits, and  echoed  by  the  boys.  Presently  a  newspaper  was  received, 
and  the  whole  college  gathered  round  the  reader  with  avidity;  and 
v^hen  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  were  heard,  there  Were  re- 
peated acclamations  at  almost  every  sentence ;  and  when  the  narrative 
had  been  concluded,  continued  shouts  for  *^  old  England"  were  sent  up, 
and  every  cap  was  thrown  into  the  air,  in  celebration  bf  the  great  event, 
by  which  the  navy  of  France  was  annihilated,  and  our  masterdom  of 
the  ocean  was  confirmed.  Several  days  for  rejoicing  were  given  to  the 
students,  and  a  poem,  which  I  then,  at  least,  considered  a  fine  one,  in 
honour  of  the  battle,  was  composed  by  one  of  the  Jesuits,  and  admirably 
recited  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  appropriated  to  such  exhibitions. 

It  is  tiine  (for  this  article  has  run,  I  perceive;  to  a  great  length,)  that 
I  should  conclude  these  ^'  Schoolboy  Recollections"  of  men  in  whom, 
with  a  few  blemishes,  there  was  certainly  much  to  be  admired,  and,  by 
one  who  was  educated  among  them,  a  great  deal  to  be  gratefully  re- 
membered. L  foiind  amongst  them  great  kindness,  faithful  friendship, 
a  generous  and  most  disinterested  zeal  for  the  advancement  in  learning 
of  the  persons  whose  minds  they  had  in  charge ;  and  to  their  purity  of 
life^  their  sincere  piety,  and  their  spirit  of  wise  toleration,  I  am  only 
discharging  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  truth,  in  bearing  my  warmest  attes- 
tation. The  general  policy  of  the  Order  may  have  been  found  injurious 
to  the  welUbeittg  of  states,  in  which  they  acquired  an  illegitimate  as- 
cendency ;  their  diplomatists  and  potiticians  may  have  accommodated 
their  morality  with  too  ready  a  flexibility  to  the  inclinations  of  kings 
and  of  women ;  they  may  have  placed  the  confessional  too  near  the 
cabinets  of  the  one,  and  the  boudoirs  of  the  other ;  but  as  instructors 
of  youth,  when  far  from  courts,  and  from  a  pernicious  contact  with 
thdse  vices  which  the  danger  of  infection  renders  it  perilous  to  cure, 
they  were,  I  believe,  in  the  main,  what  my  own  personal  experience  has 
taught  me  to  consider  the  individuals  of  their  Order  whom  1  had  any 
personal  opportunity  of  observing ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  give  my  full 
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assent  to  die  Bentimente  which  were  fixpressed  ia  tbeir  Mgftrd  by  Gres- 
set,  m  the  beautiful  poem  wbidi  be  wrote  ott  lea^ipg  tbem  forever,  en- 
titled''  Adieux  aux  Jesuites !" 

''Qa'il  m'est  douz  de  poirroir  letir  rendre  un  t^oignsge 

Dont  rint^ret,  k  craiDte,  et  I'espoir  eout  exdns^ 

A  leur  sort  le  mien  ne  tient  plus* 
L'impartialit^  va  tracer  leur  image. 

Oui»  j'ai  vu  das  mortels,  Ten  dois  ici  Tayeu, 

Trop  combattus^  connus  trop  pcu. 
JTai  Yu  des  esprits  vrais,  des  coeurs  incorruptibles, 

Vou&  a  la  patrie,  k  leurs  rois,  k  leur  Dieii. 
A  leurs  propres  manx  insensible, 

Prodigues  de  leurs  jours,  tendres  et  parfaits  amis/ 
£t  souvent  bienfaiteurs  paisibles 

De  leurs  plus  fougueux  ennemis : 

Trop  estim^  enfin,  pour  £tre  moins  hais. 
Que  d'autres  s'exbalent,  dans  leur  haine  insens^e. 

En  renrocbes  injurieux^ 

Cbercnent  en  les  quittant  k  les  r^idre  odieox : 
Pomr  moi,  fid^  au  vrai,  fidele  k  ma  pens^ 

Cast  ainsi  qu'en  partant  je  leur  fais  mes  adieux/' 
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Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  I  have  seen  in  my  travels.  What,  seems 
to  me  the  most  singular,  is  this  colony  of  fashionables  in  the  heart,  of 
primitive  Switzerland.  It  is  a  curious  idea  of.  the  gay.  and  the  sociable, 
who  take  the  trouble  of  crossing  mountains  and  lakes  in  order  to  meet 
one  another  again  in  this  4>ut*of-*the-way  comer  of  the  world. 

Imagine  a  village  of  boardiag^housea  by  the  side  of  black  wooden  cha- 
lets, in  the  midst  ctf  the  wildest  scenery,  in  face  of  the  Moneb  and  Jung 
Frau,  with  scarcely  any  other  mode  of  approach  except  by  one  of  the 
tiyo  lakes  of  Thua  or  Brienz,  between  which  it  is  situaiied.  When  you 
go  out  to  walk,  you  find  an  excellent  road,  shaded  by  beautiful  walnut- 
trees,  which,  unfortunately,  this  year  are  very  much  eaten  by  the  cock- 
chafers, and  have  just  the  appearance  of  ladies  dressed  in  muslin  or 
gauze— every  form  and  limb  ia  seen  in  that  clear,  hazy  manner.  You 
meet  every  moment  parties  of  fashionables  of  both  sexes,  who  are  pro- 
menading or  visiting ;  or  else  you  encounter  groups  of  pilgrims  to  the 
picturesque,  going  or  returning  from  the  surrounding  mountains ;  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  with  pikes  in  their  hands,  and  both  with  equally 
large  straw  hats.  The  only  particular  in  which  they  difikr,  are  the 
men  wearing  '*  blouzes,"  and  carrying  bavresacs  on  ibeir  backs  ;  and 
even  this  distinction  is  sometimes  done  away  with. 

But  how  shall  I  immortalize  the  English  four-in-hand  I  met  to-day 
in  Untersen  ?  A  dashing  English  carriage,  with  four  back  horses, 
had  a  curious  effect,  combined  with  the  chars  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
one  sees  driving  in  all  directions,  with  the  clumsy  riding-horses  taken 
from  the  cart-— in  short,  with  the  vast  variety  of  moving  vehicles  every- 
where to  be  seen.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  boa^  moving  (continually  on  the 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  to  every  village  on  their  well-known  banks. 

Yet  amidst  all  these  temptations  to  wander  to  a  distance,  sufficient 
time  is  found  for  every  home  amusement.     Society  is  never  wanting. 
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as  the  boarderg  meat  at  a  puUie  dmner-table.  Balls  and  C4>ncert8 
are  sometimes  got  upt  aofll  the  'Cfaiirefa:  of  -  England  service  performed 
on  Sunday.  The  cheapness  of  living,  for  five  franes  a  d^,  every  thing 
included,  is  not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  tliis  extraordinary  Swiss 
village.  Runners. and  wrestling  matdies,  at  which  prises  are  distri- 
buted by  the  strangers  to  the  vietorious  country  people,  may  likewise 
be  noticed  among  its  singularities. 

The  young  peasant-girls  are  here  much  prettier,  and  much  more  taste- 
fully dressed^  than  those  who  languish  in  comparative  obscurity  in  the 
other  parts  of  Switzerland.  Their  hair  is  simply  dressed-  in  a  circular 
plait,  quite  low  behind,  but  it  is  parted  and  braided  over  the  forehead 
in  front,  and  a  little  bow  of  black  ribbon  stands  coquettishly  on  one 
side,  and  is  very  becoming. 

Instead  of  the  stupid,  full  Swiss  petticoat,  the  shape  is  shown  to  some 
advantage,  and  the  greater  height  and  slenderness  of  their  figure  ap- 
pears. After  the  short,  full  white  sleeve  ends,  a  coloured  stocking  is 
worn  which  fits  close  to  the  arm,  and  is  fastened  above  the  elbow  by  a 
coloured  garter,  which  is  pretty,  though  odd.  This  is  the  present 
fashion  among  the  juvenile  belles  of  Interlachen.  Those  who  work  in 
the  fields  wear  generally  large  straw  hats  to  shade  their  faces ;  in  short, 
the  *'  paysannes"  of  Interlachen  are  more  conscious  of  their  beauty,  and 
more  coquettish  in  their  manner,  than  any  women  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  have  much  more  quickness,  and  more  delicate  features  than  the 
generality  of  the  Swiss  peasants;  in  short;  they  are  quite  the  fashion- 
able ladies  of  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  truly  their  delicacy  is  fos- 
tered 1^  many  eiroumstanoes. 

Many  of  dbe  femilies  are  very  rich  ;  they  have  no  oppressors,  and 
most  of  them  add  the  pride  of  ancient  descent  to  present  ease  of  cir- 
etmslaness^^having  coats  of  arms  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
Athers;  so  that  they  resemble  the  ancient  Swiss,  as  they  are  represented 
in  the  time  of  the  first  oonfederatioD/^-*equally  at  ease,  equally  proud 
and  independent.  I  should  think  there  is  very  little  change  in  the 
country  since  then,  only  liberty  has  rendered  it  mere  flourishing. 

In  speaking  of  the  women  of  Interlachen^  I  must  not  forget  the  Belle 
Bateltdre,  who  keeps  a  sliop  at  Untersen;  and  the  yonng  men  still  run 
after  her  to  look  at  her,  on  account  of  her  former  fame,'  though  sorrow 
has  left  indelible  traces  on  her  countenance. 

How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  describe  all  the  curiosities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Interlachen,  so  numerous  in  every  way,  besides  the  fashion- 
able fhntasies  I  have  mentioned  !*--*'to  tell  the  legends  attached  to  every 
castle,  to  the  mountains,  the  villages,  the  caverns,  which  I  have  listened 
to  with  deKght,  wbake  strolling  among  the  shady  walks  commanding  a  view 
of  die  interesting  places  which  were  the  subject  of  conversation ;  while 
the  Moneh  and  Jung  Frau,  fit  companions  for  one  another,  shone  beau- 
tifolly  in  clear  vestal  light,  after  obscurity  had  crept  over  the  other 
mountains,  and  were  reflected  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  Aar  beneath : 
even  the  guardian  sur  of  the  Jung  Fran,  which  seems  ever  to  watch 
over  her,  and  enlighten  her  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  shone  brightly  in 
the  river— •beantifol  emblem  of  the  care  which  Heaven  takes  of  inno- 
cence amidst  the  night  of  adversity!  How  many  ages  have  these  two 
pure  beings  stood  silent  witnesses  of  the  deeds  of  men!  What  Scenes 
of  dark  wickedness  could  they  tell  of;  and  how  must  the  souls  of  those 
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who  committed  tbtttn  b&t«  r^prciidi^  thoB,  wImq  they'tunied  Adr 
eyes  towanit  tkese  beautiital  nouatailiB  framtbe  Uood'Wbicli  flowed 
around  tfaos.  When  the  Lord  of  Rothenfiiie  had  nitirdarad  haa  hio^ier 
for  the  take  of  iiis  iBheritaiice.  no  wonder  that  be  coald  no- longer  h^ar 
the  ngfat  of  such  enduring  witneases^  but  fled  his  ooonlry^t  and  died  &r 
from  all  he  bad  loved  ;-*«•  we  read  in  the  inscription -on 'die  rock -on  the 
road  to  Lauterbrunnen,  near  which  the  •deed  was  committied*-     *     ' 

I  will  endeavour  to  retrace,  some  of  these  legeoda,  the  nemoiy  of 
which  endures  in  my  mind.  I  have  read  and  listened  ^ttentiTely  to  ike 
subject^  £»r  my  heart  takes  delist  in  the  romance  attached  to'it. 

Rinkelberg  is  a  nice  village,  in  a  lovely  situation  cm  the  Lake  of 
Bfienz.  There  are  the  remains  of^an  old  castle,  and  a  church  is  now 
built  close  beside  them.  A  romantic  tale  is  told  of  the  last  lord  of 
this  place.  He  became  enamoured  of  die  daughter  of  a  fishenaaii,  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  in  the  viMage  opposite,  across  the  lake*  He 
often  b^ged  her  father  to  bring  her  lo  his  cUstle  and  leave  her  with 
him ;  but  the  old  father  aaid  he  shoald  istfaer  prafer  h^  death.  One 
day  be  brought  her,  accompanying  her  himseUl  but  oo«dd  net  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  her  i  which  so  enraged  the  tyrant  lord,  that  from 
hia  castle  he  shot  the  poor  girl  in  the  heart,  aa  she  was  setaniBtg  hoait 
in  her  father's  boat. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  take  no  notice,  but  he  nurtured  the  deep 
cold  vengeance  of  a  true  Swise  heart.  He  buried  his  daughter,  and 
left  the  coimtry.  Sdme  time  after,  the  tyrant  lord  wished  to  bitild  an* 
other  castle  on  a  neighbouring  eminenoe,  and  lor  that  purpose  he  soni* 
moned  all  the  best  architects.  The  old  father  of  the  mifiirtunate  iaaid 
seiaed  the  opportunity  of  revenging  her  fate;  he  sufi&red  hid  beavd  to 
grow,  end  otherwiae  disguised  Umself  completfdy^  Pretending  to  be  a 
mastei«n«ien,  he  presented  hmoelf  beicHre  the  Lord  of  Rinkelherg».tDok 
him  to  the  hill  where  the  caatle  wad  to  he  built,  tried  the  roeh ^  eoosh- 
dered  the  sitnatioii,  and,  finally,  asked  the  bed  what  his  castle  should 
be  called.  "  Schadenhurg,  the  caasle  of  wrong,"  said  he.  **  No ; 
¥ieyh\xtgy  the  castle  of  liberty,"  reannssd  the  pretended  mason;  mtd. 
St  the  eamo  tints  he  struck  the  vile  hnd  a  Uow  witb  his  hamnisirvwhich 
despatched  him  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  his  fair  victim  had  pe- 
ridied  through  his  unworthy  and  uogevemed  passions.  Tradition  as^ 
sures  us  of  the  safety  of  the  old  fishennanw  The  tyrant  was  the  last 
of  his  riwe ;  and  his  waa  not «  character  to  aiiract  the  affectaan  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants^  who  most  likely  shielded  their  countryman  froBS 
the  rage  of  the  losd's  retainers,  had  any  been  willing  to  revenge  his 
death. 

At  the  distance  of  a  long  walk  fram  Interiaohen  is  the  Beatenhohle^ 
or  St.  Beat's  Ca/f  e.  You  arrive  there  through  a  pretty  wood  of  fiss,  in 
many  places  close  to  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and  indulging  you  with  many 
peeps  of  its  waters  through  openings  in  the  dark  trees*  An  ancient 
direetioD-post  points  the  way  to  this  onee  celebrated  pla/se  of  pih> 
grimi^ge.  Having,  passed  this,  you  stdl  ascend  to  a  high  flKe  of  perpen* 
dicular  rock,  in  which  is  a  cavern  shaded  by  trees  and  bushes,  out  of 
which  runs  a  stream,  which  forms,  lower  down,  die  pretty  cascade  of 
Beatenbaob,  seen  by  all  voyagers  on  the  Lake  of  Thun.  Tradition  as- 
signs  this  as  the  residence  of  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  in  thia 
neighbourhood.    For  the  honour  of  my  countrymen^  I  must  fain  de- 
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dare  Um  tO'hm^  been  4Hei  Bngliskoaiit  who  returning  from  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  had  taken  great  pains  with  his  edification,  and  given 
\kim  th^  aMne  of  Bfiat^waa  quite  in  despair  on  seeing  the  dreadful  state 
of  this*  then  heathen  valley.  Finding  no  one  would  take  him  into 
their  home,  he  sooght  three  dajrs  for  a  habitation,  and  at  last  rejoiced 
in  finding.  a>  very  sorry  oiie^-— none  other  than  this  eave^  where,  I  fear, 
the  water  must  at  times  have  been  a  great  annoyance  to  him.  Howi 
ever,  Satan  was  a  still  greater  plague^  if  report  speaks  truth.  Seven 
days  he  battled  with  him  for  this  miserable  hole;  till  at  last  faith  and 
prayer  prevailed,  and  St.  Beat  obtained  possession ;  but  not  quiet ;  for 
the  Devil  raised  a  most  dreadful  tempest  when  the  good  saint  wished 
to  go  and  administer  the  food  of  the  woni  to  a  faithful  flock  who  waited 
for  him,. broke  his  boat,  and  reduced  hkn  to  despair^  till  he  cast  himself 
down  on  his  red  mantle ;  and  then  the  Devil's  spite  was  amply  made  up 
to  him,  for  he  was  wafted  on  it  high  over  the  waves  to  the  expectant 
congregation,  who,  no  doubt,  were  much  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  bis  miraculous  appearance.  Another  sweet  bit  of  revenge  he  ob- 
tained over  Satan,  who  in  the  church,  when  one  of  Beat's  converts  was 
preaching,  was. very  busy  in  a  comer  under  the  pulpit,  setting  down 
the  names  jof  all  those  who  fell  asleep  on  a  very  hot  day  after  a  long 
walk,  during  the  sermon ;  feeling  quite  sure,  that,  if  he  had  it  dowii  in 
black  and  wfait^  to  show  at  the  judgement-day,  these  unlucky  wighta 
would  all  be  condemned,  without  mercy,  to  everlasting  chains.  So  ^ 
many,  slept,  that  the  goat's-skin  the  Devil  had  with  him  was  quite  full ;' 
and  in  order  to  stretch  it  to  make  it  hold  more,  he  pulled  it  with  his 
teeth  till  his  head  knocked  against  the  pulpit  and  rang  again  s  which 
made  Beat,  who  was  watching  him,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  woke 
aU  th#  sleepers  for  that  day.  The  miraculous  virtues  of  Beat's  cloak 
■eem  to  iiave  ceased  after  this — for  fear,  I  suppose,  of  his  becoming  too 
eonceited.  He  iasaid  to  have  died  in  peace,  leaving  Christianity  pros- 
perous on  the  shores  of  the  Bended  Lake  (as  the  Lake  of  Thun  is  called 
in  these  legends),  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  country. 

Will  my  kind  reader  endure  any  more  absurdities  ?  If  so,  I  will 
tell  him  a  hislDry  which  is  really  believed  by  some  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

.The  Blumelis  Alp  is  an  immense  mass  of  snow-covered  rock  seen 
from  the  Lake  of  Thun.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  punishment  in- 
flicted .on  it  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  a  farmer  who  lived 
there  once  on  a  time;  for  it  was  not  always  buried  in  snow,  but  had 
green  pastures  and  fertile  meadows  when  in  its  natural  state.  He  was 
so  rich,  that  he  made  a  staircase  of  cheeses  to  the  mountain  top.  He 
lived  there  with  his  wife>  his  servant-maid,  who  seems  to  have  been  his 
chief  ally,  and  his  dog.  His  wife  being  a  good  woman,  died  in  peace ; 
but  he,  hif  maid,  dog,  and  opw,  are  still  believed  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  everlasting  snow  on  the  summit. 

Yet  a  few  stories  of  the  people  of  Merlinghen,  a  village  on  the  Lake 
of  Thun,  renarkaUe  for  the  personal  strength  and  mental  weakness  of 
its  inhabitants. 

They  are  said  to  have  been  guilty,  one  winter,  of  carrying  the  snow 
over  in  a  boat  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake ; — and  once,  when  they  wanted 
to  make  a  fire,  to  light  a  candle,  ih^y  knew  not  how ;  and  seeing  one 
lighted  at  the  other  side  of  the  lake,,  they  went  over  in  a  boat  with  a 
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stick,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bring  it  burning  to  light  their  candle. 
— Seeing  some  blades  of  grass  on  the  roof  of  their  church,  they  ima- 
gined it  necessary  to  take  up  an  ox  to  eat  it  away. — ^When  the  walnuts 
began  to  gee  ripe,  and  the  skins  to  crack,  they  fancied  they  were  thirsty, 
and  opened  their  mouths  for  drink ;  so  they  bent  the  tree  down  with 
cords  to  the  lake.  The  tree,  however,  was  the  strongest,  '^  et  empor- 
tait  toua  ies  pauvres  gens  en  l*air/' — Wanting  to  get  rid  of  some  weeds 
in  their  com,  they  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  walk  among  it  to  pull 
them  up,  lest  he  should  tread  the  wheat  down ;  but  they  made  four 
men  carry  one  in  a  litter,  in  order  to  accomplish  it  without  injury ! 

Whether  they  are  improved  now,  and  become  gens  d* esprit ^  I  do  not 
know ;  but  one  of  them  made  the  following  reply  to  a  stranger  who 
went  there,  and  asked  whether  there  were  as  many  silly  peojrfe  as  ever 
there.    ''  Oh  oui ;  et  il  en  arrive  tons  Ies  jours  dans  le  pays." 

The  ascent  of  the  Faulhom  is  the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult 
excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Interlachen.  It  is  necessary  to  go  to 
Grindelwald  and  sleep  there,  setting  out  early  in  the  morning  on  horses 
or  mules  and  carrymg  provisions.  In  passing  through  the  valley,  the 
guides  point  out  the  spot  on  which  a  single  ray  of  the  sun,  on  a  particular 
day,  shines  after  he  lUis  been  sunk  a  long  while  beneath  the  mountains. 
The  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  hole  through  the  Eiger,  behind  which  the 
ray  passes,  and  consequently  casts  a  momentary  Tight  on  a  particular 
place  in  the  vale  below. 

The  view  soon  becomes  exquisite  on  a  sunny  day,  when  the  sky  is 
clear  blue,  and  the  glaciers  glittering  in  light.  You  toil  up  a  long  as- 
cent till  you  reach  a  small  lake,  in  a  little  plain  of  fresh  verdure,  ena- 
melled with  air  manner  of  fahry  colours,  occasioned  by  the  beautiful 
flowers  which  the  melted  snow  brings  forth.  It  is  surrounded  with 
high,  dark,  and  partly  snow-covered  walls  of  rock,  which  you  must  still 
ascend  to  reach  the  top^-^immensely  steep  and  fatiguing  to  attain  ;  but 
when  attained  the  most  magnificent  and  striking  of  imaginable  views 
amply  repays  you ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  by  far  superior  to  any  other 
in  Switzerland.  You  stand  on  a  point  of  ground,  which  behind  you 
slopes  steeply  down,  and  before  you  is  broken  off  perfectly  perpendi- 
cular ;  so  that  th^  eye  plunges  down  a  black  precipice  and  finds  at  the 
bottom  a  melancholv  lake  with  one  single  habitation  on  its  bank — the 
station,  I  believe,  of  a  custom-house  officer.  Where  the  Lake  of  Briens 
is  visible  beyond,  you  may  see  boats  like  little  specks  plying  to  and  firo 
to  the  Giesbach — ^in  the  distance  are  the  Rigi,  the  great  and  little  My- 
then  overhanging  the  town  of  Sehwitz,  Mont  Pilate,  Zug,  the  Lakes  of 
Neuchatel,  Thun,  and  Lucerne,  and  tlie  range  of  the  Jura  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  with  many  a  fair  Swiss  mountain,  village,  and 
river,  inferior  to  these,  and  stretching  out  in  a  comparative  plain.  On 
turning,  you  behold  vast  masses  of  black  rocks,  covered  in  parts  with 
bright  verdure,  irregularly  shaped,  and  surmounted  with  a  wreath  of 
snow,  whose  border  is  cut  into  the  most  elegant  peaks  imaginable. 
Here  the  Blumelis  Alp,  Jung  Frau,  (with  the  brilHaht  Silber-hom,) 
Monch,  Eiger,  Viescherhorner,  Finsteraarhorn,  Shreckhorn,  Berglistok, 
and  Wetterhom  raise  their  ancient  heads  in  the  clear  blue  ether,  while 
the  Schwarzhom  and  Signal  rock,  which  they  tower  above,  most  strongly 
contrast  with  their  purity.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  one's  feelings . 
while  beholding  this  unique  spectacle.     You  are  so  completely  in  the 
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heart  of  Ae  Alpine  xegions,  theis  jeerets  are  ao  .entirely  laid  open  to 
your  vifew,  that  you  see  at  once  the  oonnection  of  every  glacier  and 
every  raottptain  you  have  before  visited  ae{yaratdy»  and  oiriy  regarded 
in  its  isolated  poaitioa,  andarecanied  away  by  ftdmication  of  this  un-- 
expected  and  beaaCiful  revelation  of  the  whoky  and  the  wonderful  coin- 
cidence of  such  enormous  and.  widely  separated  parts. 

SpiritualiBed  and  excited  by  this  intimate  oonnexioa  wkk  the  harmony 
of  Nature^  you  seem  no  laoger  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  worldi  which  is 
lefl  so  far  behind  that  you  expect  the  beasts  must  sink-  with  ^tigue,  and 
yourself  perish  with  hunger,  ere  you  can  again  behold  the  habitatioos  of 
men ;  so  entirely  are  they  lost  to  view^  and  a  new  world  opened,  bright, 
splendid,  and  immaterial  as  the  visions  of  a  poet's  dream. 

They  live,  those  hoaiy  beings—^ey  understand  your  thoughts — they 
become  the  confidants  of  the  most  concealed  sentiments  of  your  soul, 
of  every  internal  pang,  of  every  unencouraged  hope-^inagination  re- 
presents them  answering,  lUcethe^oracles  of  old^  those  ideas  which  have 
never  yet  passed  your  lips,  and- scarcely  dared  to  present  themselves  in 
the  deepest  solitude  to  your  mind*  The  delight  and  pain  of  such  feel- 
ings can  never  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  not  experienced  them ;  and 
1  do  oot  think  they  could  be  home,  unless  tears  came  to  the  relief  of' 
the  too  highly  excited  souL 

We  descended  a  diSerent  way,  in  fiue  of  the  jna|estic  scene  I  have 
described,  and  dining  in  a  valley  inhabited  by  goats  and  cows,  and- one 
or  two  half-human  bangs,  who.  chanted,  while  milking,  the  *'  Rans  des 
Vachea"  in  its  simpkst  form,  being  mercdy  a  repetition  of  the  word  kuh 
(cow)  in  musical  cadence,  reached .  Grindelwald  again  by  moonlight, 
with  tbeaceoe  so  engraven  on  ouc  heart8|4hat  I  do  not  think. it  can  ^ver 
be  dimmed  or  efiaced.  L. 
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Tbsre  's  diarmed  mtisicin  the  whistUufi:  wind. 
And  thoQffhts  and  rennniseences  oeme  l£tickly 
As  the  foU  stream  of  rashing  air  sighs  o'er  us. 
Walking  the  knell  of  moments  gone  for.  ever. — 

O'er  the  wide  surface  of  the  chequer'd  eartbj 
And  heaving  bosom  of  the  boundless  msin^ 
Sweeps  the  aerial  current — ^and  collects 
From  every  feature  of  the  teeming  land. 
From  every  creature  of  the  peopled  air^ 
From  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  world  of  waters, 
From  every  scene  ihe  .viewless  minstrel  skims. 
Some  fond  memorial  ere  it  pass  away. 

Hark  !  it  comes,  loaded  with  heart-thrillinff  sadness ! 
Telling  of  warriors  o'er  whose  graves  it  sobb'd—  * 

'Sifbing  the  dirge  of  many  a  maiden  buried — 
^Vailing  of  beauty,  dimm'd  and  broken-hearted — 
Of  sevra^d  fUends,  and  children  become  orphans — 
Of  yottthfdl  wives,  wldow'd  and  woo-begone. 
And  husbands  pining  o'er  a  partner's  tomb:-*- 
But  when  it  breathes  of  lovers  and  their  partings. 
Of  agonies  that  bend  the  proudest  spirit. 
And  hopes  that  fill  the  breast  with  ecstasy, 
Its  tone  is  softest— and  in  sympathy 
It  moans  above  the  heath-bell  scarcely  bending. 
In  strains  half-cadenced  'twixt  a  song  and  sigh.       T.  H.  S.  C. 
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PRBPARATlONiS   FOR  PLEASVRff;   OR,  A  PICXIC. 

WasN  in  maUcvt  of  a  thotiMiid  uxA  a  dioiMaiid  limea  reeonrence  the 
result  is,  invaiiablyi  tlie  Baine«  k  may  fairly  be  tskflu  fbr  graaced  that 
ohaaoe  has  notbiag  to  do^ia  direotiog  it ;  it  mait  be  coasidered- as  be- 
longing to  the  very  aaiura  af  the  mailer  or  thing  hidf ;  aad  to  expect 
a  different  issue  woald  be  to  expect  a  naoifot  iiapoaiibflity.  Whh  this 
truth  lev  their  guide,  or  rather,  for  dieir  uraniiDg,  how  is  it  tfaekt  specu- 
lators and  projeetors>-  ivko  have  wtlnessed  the  &lure  of  their  scbenoes 
and  eacperimeata  five  hundred  times  tepeathl,  should  still  persist  in  re- 
newing then  in  the  very  teeth  -of  experience,  reason,  and  ooinniofi 
sense  ?  How  is  it  that  Coleoel  Martingale,  who  has  lost  threis  fine 
fortunes  at  play,  and  oi^bt  to  be  in  poescesion  of,  at  least,  a  plentiful 
stock  of  experience  in  exchange  for  his  money,  can  so  far  delude  him- 
self with  a  new  scheme  for  breaking  all  the  tables  in  Ear6pe,  as,  even 
now,  to  be  offering  for  sale  his  only  remaiaiag  property — the  gold  re- 
peater worn  by  his  Ute  father,  and  his  mother's  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua! 
foe  two  hundred  pounds,  wherewith  to  carry  his  infallible  scheme  into 
execution  ?  How  is  it  that  mir  firiend  Ranter,  whose  thirty^four  tra- 
gedies have  been  vsjected  by  all  the  theatres  in  London,  should,  at  this 
moment,  be  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  thirty^fifth  i  Or,  most 
marvellous  and  astonishing  of  all !  bow  could  Mr.  Claudias  Bagshaw 
have  conceived  or  imagined  thai  his  Pte*nic  party,  last  year,  to  Twkken- 
faam  meadows,  should  turn  out  a  pleasant  thing.' 
.  To  give  a  Pic-nic  party  a  fair  chance  of  success,  it  must  be  ahnost  im- 
promptu :  projected  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  at  die  earKest^  executed 
act  twelve  o'elook  ^^tbe  following  day  at  the  latest;  and  even  then  the 
odds- are  fearfully  against  it.  The  dunate  of  E&gland  is  not  remark- 
able for  knowing  its  own  miAd ;  nor  is'  the  weather  **  so  fixed,  in  its  re- 
solve*' but  that  a  bright  Augvat  moaa,  aaepended  in  a  clear  sky,  may 
be  lady-usher  to  a  mora  of  fog,  sleet,  and  drijude.  Then  again — ^but, 
this  being  tender  ground,  we  wiU  only  hint  at  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change— a  lady  ,af  the  intended  party  might  ^it  the  drawing-room  at 
night  in  the  sweetest  hubioav  imaginable,  and  make  her  appearance  at 
breakfast  in  a  less  amiable  mood,  or,  perhaps,  *'  prefer  taking  breakfast 
in  her  own  room,"-^firom  which  notice  husbands  sometimes  infer  that 
such  a  change  has  taken  place.  Tl>en,  my  gentleman  may  receive  a 
post-letter  bringing  bad  accounts  of  his  partridges ;  or  he  may  read  in 
the  newspaper  of. tbe  failure' of  his  banker;  or^^in  short,  twelve  hours 
are  a  long  time,  and  great  and  wondrous  events  may  oocur,  all  of  them 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party  of  pleasure.  But  such  an  affair,  long 
pr|pared  and  carefUlly  arranged ! — why  it  is  of  all  the  modes  of  human 
enjoyment  the  least  satisfactory ;  and  the  greater  the  care^  and  the  longer 
the  preparation,  the  more  disagreeable  is  the  result.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  by  hundreds  and  by  tbonsands  on  each  of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  of  aji  English  euouner^  and,  invarialidy,  with  the  same  ill- 
success.  The  quantum  of  pleasure  derived  has  always  been  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  paitis  employed  to  procure  it.  Besides,  Mr.  Clau- 
dius Bagshaw  kneW|  or  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  (to  use  a  phrase 
with  which  he  was  formerly  f|imiliar)  it  is  unwise  to  draw  at  a  long 
date  upon  a  rickety  firm;  and  Madam  Pleasure  being  in  that  predi- 
cament, the  shorter  you  make  yous  drafts  the  more  likely  is  she  to 
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honour  thtm:  d  fartioriy  Ant^  atjS^t^.wilhout  «4hi^  ve  the  be»i 
and  surest.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr,  Claudius  Bagshaw  could  have  though! 
nothing  ataU  about  the  matter,  or  it  must  have  ocearred  to  hitn  that^ 
as  an  English  Pic*nic  never  has  suoceeded#  one  never  could  succeed ; 
at  all  evenM^  he  would  not;  in  defiance  of  ^  the  wisdoad  and  experience 
of  ages,"  have  conunenced  preparations  on  the  third  of  July  for  a  d^y'^ 
pleasure  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  I 

Mr.  Claudius  Bagshi^w  wasy  fbrmerlyi  a  silk*niereer  in  one  of  ^  those 
pleasant^  still,  se^estered  lanes"  brandling  northward  out  oif  Cheap- 
side.  At  an  early  period  of  his  blameless  life— '(we  confess  omr  c^liga* 
dons  to  a  tombstone  for  this  interesting  phrase,) — he  married  thi^ 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  wavdioNseiiian,  a  lady- whose  charms  were, 
at  the  time,  extolled  fay  the  loving  bridegroom  in  regular  climax :  i/he 
possessed  acoamplishments,  beauty,  virtue^  and-^eighteen  hundred 
pounds.  After  some  years  of  laudable  industry,  Mr.  Bagshaw  found 
himself  master  of  a  tolerable  fortune ;  andy  moreover,  being  blest  hf 
not  being  plagued  with  any  pieces  of  mutual  afieetion,  he  very  wisely 
consides ed  that  he  and  his  lady  might  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  verjr 
idly  and  pleasantly  together :  so,  selling  off  his  silks,  satins,  and  velvets, 
lease,  fixtures,  and  good*willi  and  investing  the  produce  of  tke  sale^ 
along  with  his  other  monies,  in  the  government  see^rities,  he  retired 
into  the  country  to  live  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman.  The  term 
**  country,"  if  largely  defined,  would  mean  '*  a  vast  open  tract  of  latid 
remote  from  a  porous. city ',"  in  a  more  restricted  seii«e  it  m^ans,  sim- 
ply, ^' e«it.  of  town."  Mr.  Bagshaw,  being  satisfied  with  the  latter 
definition,  purchased  an  edifice,  ycleped  **  LiSlo  of  Lauaanne  Lodge  ;''-t^ 
a  title^  its  right  to  which  no  one  would  have  pre^umsd  to  cont^t,  eo 
long  as  it  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  an  eatenaive  brick-field  at  Ae- 
back  of  Ettston^uare^  with  a  large  moddy  pond  on  one  side,,  and 
Primrose  Hill  bottodiog  the  prospect  on*  the  other  ;  but  vi^ich  seems  to 
be  somewhat  inappropriftte,»now  that  it  is  built  in  on  all  fiides  by  housea 
considerably  higher  than  itself.  However,  we  'protest  against  holding 
Mr.  Claudius  Bagshaw  accountable  fqr  this :  in  the  present  rage  for 
building,  th^  same  accident  might  have  occurred  to  him- had  he  betaken 
himself  to  the  higliest  hill  in  Cumberland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July  i  the  Bagshaws  were  busy  in  their 
several  after-breakfeat  occupations:  he  reading  the  Morning  Post,  (tha£ 
being  the  paper  he  patronised  as  soon  as  he  became  a  private  gentlei* 
man,)  the  lady  herboriaing,  botanising,  and  ruridiaing,  in  the  garden. 
This  garden,  it  is  true,  falls  somewhat  a^ort  of  the  flourishing  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  auctioneer  who  knocked  down 
the  property  to  its  present  owner-^**  an  extensive  garden,  well  stocked 
with  jGruiutrees  and  flowering  shrubs ;"  yet  it  is  aotually  forty-two  feci 
long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  contains  two  lilacs,  one  poplar,  sundry 
pots  of  geraniums,  pinks,  and  mignonette^  two  apple-trees,  one  ditto 
cherry,  (whieh  in  compliment,  no  doubt^  %o  their  master  and  mistress, 
have  never  taken  the  liberty. to  be  Meat  wi^ihofisprfftg,)  and  a  peachy 
tree  which  does  annually  eontribute-forty  or  fif^y-little  hard  knobs,  not 
in  the  finest  state  for  the  table,  but  admiraMy  adapted  to  the  service  of 
a  minor  piece  of  ordnaaoe  called  a  pop^guo.  We  are  thus  particular 
in  describing  the  roral  capabilities  of  this  retreaitf  in  order  to  show  that 
if,  except  on  great  and  remarkable  occasions,  the  Bagshaws  languished 
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not  for  country  more  countrified  than  their  own,  it  was  not  that  they 
were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  because  "  Lake  of  Lausanne 
Lodge/'  with  its  domain,  its  lilacs,  apple-trees,  &e.  presented  quite  as 
many  as  any  rational  being  ought  to  covet. 

"  How  fortunate  we  shaJi  be,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bagshaw,  who  having 
finished  the  reading  of  his  newspaper,  had  proceeded  to  the  window  to 
observe  hik  lad/s  liorticultnral  pursnits, — ''  how  happy  we  shaii'  be,  if 
the  weather  should  be  as  fine  on  our  wedding-day  as  it  is  to^day.*^ 

"  True,  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Bagshaw ;  ''  but  this  is  only  the  third  of 
July,  and,  as  the  anniversary  of  our  happy  day  is  the  tweoty^focnth  of 
August,  the  weather  may  change." 
-   This  proposition  Mr.  Bagshaw  did  not  attempt  to  deny. 

The  Bagshaws  were  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world.  Being  Uea^ 
as  we  have  be^e  said,  with  the  negative  blessing  of  no  o&pring, 
the  stream  of  their  aflbctioas  was  not  diverted  into  little  cbamiels, 
but  ebbed  and  flowed  in  one  uninterrupted  tide  reciprocally  from  bo- 
som to  bosom.  They  never  disputed,  they  never  quarrdled.  Tea, 
they  did  sometimes,  but  then  it  was  from  a  mutual  ovw'^attsety  to 
please.  Each  was  afraid  to  pronounce  a  choice,  or  a  preference,  lest  it 
might  be  dreagreeable  to  the  other ;  and  hence  there  oecaaioodly  did 
arise  little  bickerings,  and  tiffings,  and  mif&ngs,  which  were  quite  as 
unpleasant  in  their  effects,  and,  sometimes,  as  difficult  to  settle,  as  quar- 
rels originating  in  less  amiable  causes. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Bagshaw,  referring  to  the  barometer,  '*  the  instru- 
ment for  indicating  the  present  state  and  probable  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, still  maintains  its  elevation ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  dear,  if  the  wea> 
ther  should  be  preposterous  on  Uie  twenty-fourth  of  August,  suppose^ 
instead  of  going  into  the  North,  as  we  did  last  y^^ar,  we  migrate  into 
Kent  or  Surrey  ?" 

Now,  lest '  the  reader  should  Imagine  that  Mr.  Claudius  Bagshaw 
alluded  to  a  journey  to  Northumberland,  ot  contemplated  a  fligivt  to 
Canterbury  or  Godalming,  it  is  proper  he  should  know  that  Mr.  Bag- 
^aw,  since  his  retirement  fVom  business,  had  become  a  member  of 
one  of  those  Marcb-of-inteUect  seminaries,  which  abound  in  and  about 
London,  for  the  improvement  of  grown  gentlemen  wboae  educations' 
have  been  neglected :— ^'*  The  Islington,  Gray  Vinn*]ane,  and  New- 
road  Grand-Junction,  literary,  Scientific,  and  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion.'' The  natural  consequence  of  bis  association  with  thia  learned 
body  was,  that  he  never  used  a  short  word  when  he  could  press  a  long 
one  into  the  service,  though  in  most  instances  tlie  word  so  kidnapped 
might  fairly  have  pleaded  the  privilege  oi  exemption ;  nor  would  'he 
express  himself,  upon  the  most  simple  subject,  in  his  old,  intelligible, 
though  not  super-elegant,  Cheapside  phraseology,  if  he  could  contrive 
to  find  a  philosophical  term,  or  to  construct  a  round-abottt  sentence  for 
the  purpose  ; — in  short,  to  the  original  fool  and  ignoramus  was  super- 
added  the  pedant : — so  that  if  he  wanted  the  warming-pan,  he  would 
say,  *'  Bring  me  the  contrivance  for  raising  the  temperature  of  Uie  at- 
mosphere of  beds;"  and  now,  wben  he  talked  to  Mrs.  Bagshaw  about 
the  '*  North,"  and  <*  Kent,"  and  •*  Surrey,"  he  meant  nothing  in  the 
world  more  than  this  :  "  Instead  of  dining  at  Hamp'stead,  as  we  did 
last  year,  shall  we  go  to  Greenwich,  or  to  Putney,  and  eat  little  fiifaeaf*^ 
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**  Whichever  you  Iike»  love,"  was  the  ladj's  answer  to  the  so-intend- 
ed question. 

'*  But  I  put  it  to  your  choiee,  dear.'' 

**  Either — or  neither — please  yourself,  love,  and  yo4i  are  sure  you 
will  please  me." 

**  Psha!  but  it  is  for  the  gratification  of  your -~  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  for  your  gratification,  1  submit  to  you  an  alternative 
for  the  purpose  of  election ;  and  you  know,  Jane,  I  repudiate  indiiTen*- 
ence,  even  as  concerning  or  applying  to  trifles." 

"  You  know,  Claudius,  we  have  but  one  wish,  and  that  is  to  please 
each  other  ;  so  do  you  decide." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Bagshaw,  I  must  promulgate  a  request  that^Jliaving,  as 
I  have,  no  desire  but  to  please  you-^you  will        ■" 

'*  How,  Sir !  would  you  force  me  to  choose,  when  I  am  so  obedient  4ia 
to  ohddee  that  you  should  have  the  choice  entirely  youv  own  way  ? 
This  treatment  of  me  is  monstrous  1"  And  here  Mrs.  Bagshaw  did 
-what  it  is  usual  and  proper  for  ladies  to  do  on  such  occasions — she 
burst  into  tearsb 

*'  Why  ihen,  Madara>  to  use  a.surong  expressiooy  I  must  say  .that 

"  But  a  loud  rap  at  the  street-door  prevented  the  utterance  of  an 

''  expression,"  the  force  of  whidk  would  doubtless  have  humbled  Mrs. 
Claudius  Bagshaw  down  to  the  very  dust. 

**  Claudius,"  said  the  lady,  hastUy  drying  her  eyesy  *^  that  is  Unde 
John's  knock.     We  '11  go  to  Gre — Put-r-Greenwich,  love." 

'^That's  well,  dear ;  and  be  asaured,  love,  that  nothing  is  so  adverse 
to  the  constitution  of  what  Locke  emphati<^ly  calls  the  human  mind, 
philosophically  considered,  as  to  persevere  in  that  state  of  indecision 
which — that — ^whereof^^r— 'But  we  will  not  go  .to  either ;  Uncle  John 
shall  select  the  locality." 

Uncle  John  was  a  bachelor  of  fifty-five,  possessing  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  a  strong  disinclination  to  part  with  any  of  them,  a  good  heart, 
and  a  bad  temper.  His  good  heart  was  of  no  farther  use  than.to  pre- 
vent his  doing  any  thing  positively  wicked  or  mischievous ;  while  his 
bad  temper,  together  with  his  twelve  thousand  pounds^  which  he  in- 
tended to  leave  to— none  of  his.  relations  knew — ^rendered  him  so 
great  a  tyrant  in  his  small  way^  that  to  all,  exc^t  those  interested  in 
submitting  to  him,  his  wbims^  caprices,  and  ill-humours  were»  at  times, 
intolerable.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  in  his  favour,  that  such  times 
were  chiefly  when  the  weather  was. bad,  pr  his  stomach  out  of  order. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  sky  being  clear,  .and  the  digestive  organs  in 
condition,  Uncle  John  appeared  to  the  best  advantage-^he  could. 

^'  Good  morning  t'ye,  good  folks ;  as  usual,  I  perceive,— billing  and 
cooing." 

The  Bagshaws  had  by  this  time  got  together  in  a  comer  of  the  gar- 
den, and  were  lovingly  occupied  in  trimming  the  same  pot  of  sweet- 
peas. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  Uncle  John,"  said  Mrs.  Bagshaw.  '*  Claudius 
and  I  have  just  had  one  of  our  most  .desperate  quarrels."  And  here 
the  happy  pair  giggt^ed,  and  exchanged  looks,  which  were  meant  to  im- 
ply that  their  most  dissperate  quarrels  were  mere  kittens'  play ;  and 
tliat  Uncle  John  did  so  interpret  ihem,  he  made  manifest  by  a  knowing 
shake  of  his  fore-finger. 
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"  The  fact  is.  Sir,  Jane  and  I  talk  of  ooamwmoratmg  tlie  amma]  re- 
currence of  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day,  at  some  place  a  ieetk 
farther  in  the  country ;  but  our  minda  are  in  a  perfect  vaeuuxa  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  spot.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  reduce  the  place  to  a 
mathematical  certainty,  and  be  one  of  the  party  V* 

**  Why«— -urn — ^no:  these  things  are  expensive;  we  come  home  at 
flight  with  a  guinea  a-piece  less  in  our  pockets,  and  I  don't  see  the  good 
of  that/' 

"  I  have  it !''  cried  Bagshaw ;  '^  we'll  make  it  a  pic-nie ;  that  ooaV 
be  eneasive.'* 

**  Then  I  'm  with  you,  Bagshaw,  with  all  ray  heart— and  it  shall  be 
wlfreico" 

"There,  or  any  where  else  you  please,  Sir/'  gravely  replied  the 
leartted  member  of  the  UniTcrsal^Knowledge-Warehottse. 

"  Uncle  John  means  in  the  open  air*  Claudius ;  that  tdUI  be  de- 
lightfsJ." 

"  Charming!"  rejoined  Bagshaw;  '^  and  as  one  of  our  most  cele- 
brated writers,  whose  name  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember-*-*in  one 
of  hn  most  generally-esteemed  works,  the  title  of  which  I  foiget — 
aaySf-^and  with  that  deep  insight  into  the  most  secret  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  for  which  he  is  so  veiy  super-eminent, — ^that  a  party  to  be 
pleasant,  should,  in  its  component  parts,  numerically  consist  of  a  num- 
bev  not  more  restricted  than  the  Muses,  nor  more  exaggerated  than  the 
— the — What  I  mean  is,  that  we  must  exercise  some  caution  and  xe- 
search  in  respect  of  whom  and  of  how  many  we  iavite  to  join  us^— 
Ayt"  with  a  sudden  recollection,  "  the  Muses  and  the  Graee8H-.<iiH/  the 
Graces." 

Pray  let  it  be  remembered,  in  excuse  for  the  member  of  the  *^  Iding- 
ton,  Gray's-inn-lane,  and  New-road  Grand-Junction,  Literary,  Scientific^ 
ind  Phdosophical  Institution,"  that,  although  fbrtynsine  years  in  the 
yrorld,  be  was  not  by  any  means  of  so  long  standing  in  the  Beiies 
Lettrei. 

*^  And,"  eoDlinued  the  learned  member,  *'  as  we  have  plenty  of  time 
before  us,  let  ua  use  it  to  the  best  advantagCi  instantly  commence  pre- 
parations, beat  up  for  reomits,  and  put  our  shoulders  steadily  t9  the 
wheel ;  and  if  by  a  judicious  distribution  and  i^pHcation  of  labour— the 
fiat  principle  of  all  soeiid  compaete — ^if,  I  say,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
next  August,  we  do  not  by  that  co-operation  produce  an  aggregate  of 
pleasure  to  be  equally  shared  amongst  the  members  of  our  little  com- 
munity-^widiout  which  equal  division  the  bonds  of  society  must — break 
— asunder; — if,  in  short,  we  don't  make  the  pleasantest  thing,  of  it  that 
^er  was,  I  'm  greatly^  mistaken." 

It  may  be  inquired  why  Uncle  John,  who  objected  to  the  disburse  * 
ment  of  a  guinea  for  a  day's  pleasure,  should  so  readily  have  yielded  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  pie-nic.  Uncle  John  possessed  a  neat  little  morocco 
pocket-case,  containing  a  dozen  silver  spoons,  and  silver-handled  knives 
and  forks ;  and  although  we  are  told  that  these  impleinents  are  of  later 
invention  than  fingers,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  general  bias  in 
their  favoniv  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Now,  Uncle 
John,  being  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  their  employment,  it  was  for  this 
feason  he  never  objected  to  make  one  of  a  pic*mc  party ;  for  whilst 
others  contributed  chickens^  pigeon-pies,  or  wmet    it  htamg  the  pria* 
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ciple  of  such  parties  that  each  member  should  furnish  something  to  the 
feast — Uncle  John  invariably  contributed — the  use  of  his  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons. 

The  whole  morning  was  spent  in  debating  on  who  should  be  invited 
to  partake  of  this  '*  pleasantest  thfng  that*  ever  was/'  and  examining 
into  their  several  pretensions,  and  their  powers  of  contributing  to  the 
amusements  of  the  day ;  when,  at  length,  the  honour  of  nomination 
was  conferred  upon,  the  persons  fbllowing^  and  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed : — 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Grouts — ^because  of  their  title,  which  would 
give  an  air  to  the  thing — (Sir  Thomas,  formerly  a  corn-chandler,  hav- 
ing been  knighted  for  carrying  up  an- address  in  the  late  reign.) 

Miss  Euphemia  Grouts,  daughter  No.  1 , — who  would  bring  her  guitar. 

Miss  Corinna  Grouts^  ditto  No.  ^, — ^because  she  would  sing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass, — Mr.  Snodgrass  being  Vice-president  of 
the  Grand  Junction  March-of-intellect  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  Snodgrass,  their  son,  (lately  called  to  the  Chaaoery 
bar), — who  would  bring  his  flute.     .  - 

.  Messrs.  Wrench  and  Son,  (eminent  dentist8).-^The  father  to  be 
invited  because  he  was  charming  company,  and  the  son,  a  dead  bore, 
because  the  father  would  be  offended  if  he  were  not.     And,  lastly, 

Miss  Snubblescon,  a  rich  maiden  lady  of  forty-four,-^fbr  no  •other 
earthly  qualification  whatever  than  her  carriage,  which  (to  use  Bag- 
shaw's  words)  *^  would  carry  herself  and  us  three,  and  ako  transplant  a 
large  portion  of  the  provender  to  the  place  of  rendezvous." 

Bagshai^  having  made  out  a  fair  copy  of  this  list,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill  of  parcels,  this,  the  first  step  towards  the  "  pleasantest 
thing  that  ever  was,"  was  taken  with  entire  satisfaction.  " 

**  Why,  Ba'gshaw,"^  excliiimed  Uncle  John^  who  had  ca&t'up  the  n>im- 
bers,  **  including  our  three  selves,  we  shall  be  thirteen !" 

The  member  of  the  Institution  perceived  the  cause  of  hib  alarm ;  but 
having  been  lectured  out  of  frejudkes  respecting  matters  oi  greater 
moment  than  this,  he  prepared  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt  as  his  only 
reply:  however,  happening  to  thiiKk  of  Uncle  John*s  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  he  suppressed  it,  and  jnst'  contented- himself  with — "  And 
what  then.  Sir  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  ^r,'that  is  a  risk  I  won^t  ron ;  and  unless  we  can  ma- 
nage to  ■!  have' it  i  the  very  man.  Ho^  came  we  to  forget  him  I 
The — very — man.  You  know  Jack  Richards  ?" 
<  The  last  four  words  were  delivered  in  a  tone  implying  the  4itter 
impossibility  of  any  human  creature  being  unacquaiAted  with 'Jack 
Richards. 

'*  Not  in  the  least.  Sir ;  I  never  heard  of  him«" 

''What!  never  heard  of  J  a--——.  The  thing  is  impossible;  every 
body  knows  Jack  Richards.  The  very 'thing  for  us:  such  a  wit!  su<m 
a  wagi  he  is  the  life' and  soul  of  every  thing.  Should  he  but  be  unen- 
gaged for  thd  twenty-fourth  of  August !  But  he  is  so  caught  up !  I 
was  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner  last  Sunday  at'Jones's,  but  lie  didn't 
come.  Such  a  disappointment  to  us!  However,  I  shall  meet  him  on 
Thursday  at  ihe  Tims's,  if  he  should  but  keep  his  promise^'and  then " 

**  But,  uncle,"  said  iimsl  Bradsh^^w,  **  hadn't  you  belter  send  him  an 
invitation  at  once  ?" 
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^*  111  do  better  still,  my  dear ;  1 11  call  at  his  lodgings,  and  if  I  find 
him  hanging  loose,  I'll  bring  him  to  dine  with  you  to-day."  Then 
Cuming  to  Bagshaw,  he  added — "  That  a  man  like  you  shouldn't  know 
Jack  Richards  is  surprising!" 

As  this  was  evidently  pointed  at  Mr.  Claudius  Bagshaw  in  his  capa- 
city of  member  of  a  learned  body,  Bagshaw  pursed  up  his  mouth  into  a 
mock-modesty  smile,  and  slightly  bowed. 

Off  went  Uncle  John  in  quest  of  Jack  Richards ;  and,  that  the  pleasant- 
est  thing  in  the  world  might  not  suffer  by  delay,  off  went  Mr.  bagshaw 
to  apprise  the  Snodgrasses,  the  Groutses,  and  the  rest  of  the  nominees; 
and — more  important  still!— off  went  the  lady  to  the  poulterer's, 
to  inquire  whether  he  was  likely  to  have  any  nice  pigeons  for  a  pie, 
about  the  2dd  of  next  month. 

The  dinner-hour  arrived  and  so  did  Uncle  John,  but  witli  a  face  of 
unspeakable  woe. 

**  I  feared  how  it  would  be." 

*'  What !  can't  he  be  with  us  on  the  twenty  .fourth  ?"  inquired  both 
the  Bagshaws  at  the  same  instant. 

''He  will  if  he  can,  but  he  won't  promise.  But  to-day — !  How- 
ever, it  serves  us  right :  we  were  unwise  to  indulge  a  hope  of  his 
coming  at  so  short  a  notice.  He  has  almost  engaged  himself  to  you 
for  Sunday  fortnight,  though.  What  a  creature  it  is !  he  has  given  me 
such  a  pain  in  the  side  !" 

"  Something  he  said  that  almost  killed  you  with  laughing : — repeat  it, 
uncle,  repeat  it." 

*'  Why,  no,  he  didn't  say  any  thing  particular  ;  but  he  has  a  knack 
of  poking  one  in  the  ribs,  in  his  comical  way,  and  sometimes  he  hurts 
you." 

We  intended  to  describe  Jack  Richards  at  length ;  Uncle  John's  acci^ 
dental  notice  of  this  trait  has,  most  probably,  rendered  that  trouble  un- 
necessary. Indeed,  we  foel  that  we  need  scarcely  add  to  it,  that  he  can 
sing  a  **  devilish  good  song," — (and  every  body  knows  what  is  meant 
by  that) — and  imitate  the  inimitable  Mathews's  imitations  of  the  actors, 
not  even  excepting  his  imitation  of  Tate  Wilkinson's  imitation  of  Garrick. 

Except  the  uncert^nty  about  Jack  Richards,  the  result  of  the  morn- 
ing's occupation  was  satisfactory.  Bagshaw,  still  retaining  his  old, 
business-like  habits  of  activity  and  industry,  had  contrived  to  wait 
upon  every  peirson  named  in  the  list,  all  of  whom  had  promised  their 
attendance  ;  and  Mrs.  Bagshaw  had  received  from  the  poulterer  a  po^ 
aitive  assurance  that  he  would  raise  heaven  and  earth  to  supply  her 
with  pigeons  on  the  2Sd  of  the  ensuing  August ! 

The  next  day  was  spent  by  Bagshaw,  at  his  Institution,  in  doubting 
over  a  "  map  of  twenty  miles  round  London,"  and  noting  down  the 
names  of  several  of  the  best-known  villages  and  rural  towns;  and  the 
two  or  three  days  following  that,  in  studying,  and  re-studying,  and 
taking  extracts  from  all  the  "Guides,"  and  ^^Descriptions,"  and 
"  Brief  Histories,"  and  "  Beauties  of ,"  which  that  learned  estab- 
lishment contained.  He  was  resolved  that  no  pains  should  be  spared, 
on  his  part,  to  contrive  a  pleasant  day.  But  amidst  the  profusran  of 
'*  lovely  spots,"  his  mind  became  bewildered.  To  use  Othello's  phrase, 
he  was  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme ;"  to  use  his  own,  (in  reply  to  an  en- 
quiry of  Mrs.  Bagshaw's  as  to  what  place  he  had  determined  upon,)  he 
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was  *'  like  a  spedmen  of  the  feline  tribe  introduced  into  an  emporium 
for  the  exhibitioo  and  sale  of  the  intestines  of  oxen ;" — which,  ere  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Institution  with  a  long  name»  would  have 
been,  simply,  '*  like  a  cat  in  a  tripe-shop/'  At  length  he  had  recourse 
to  the  notable  expedient  of  summoning  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
that  each  one  might  deliver  his  or  her  opinion  for  or  against  any  place 
suggested.  Uncle  John  thought  that  his  nephew  was  making  moun- 
tains of  mole-hills,  and  that  one  person  had  better  undertake  the  whole 
arrangement ;  but  Bagshaw  made  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
'^both  synthetically  and  antithetically,"  (we  have  already  made  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  learned  member's  occasional  blunders,)  *'  that 
too  much  pains  and  labour  could  not  be  bestowed  upon  the  arranging 
of  a  party  of  pleasure ;  that  it  was  imperwus  upon  theih  to  bring  the 
full  force  of  their  intellects  to  bear  upon  each  individual  point ;  and 
that — ^in  short— •a  perfectly  delightful  day  must  be  the  consequence  of 
such  omniscient  and  simultaneous  efforts." 

Committees  were  forthwith  summoned.  First,  a  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  whereabout.  At  this,  after  an  evening  of  polite  squabbling, 
which  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  project  altogeuier,  Twickenham 
Meadows  received  the  honour  of  selection — netn.  con.  as  Bagshaw  said* 
Next— lest  it  should  happen  as  it  did  once  happen,  for  want  of  such 
preoonoert,  ^t  a  pic-nic  party  of  ten  found  themselves  at  their  place 
of  meeting  with  ten  fillets  of  veal  and  ten  hams — Bagshaw  called  a 
committee  of  "  provender."  Here  it  was  settled  that  Ae  Snodgrasses 
ahonld  contribute  four  chickens  and  a  tongue ;  the  Bagshaws,  their 
pigeoa-pie ;  Wrench  and  Son,  a  ham ;  Sir  Thomas  Grouts,  a  hamper  of 
his  own  choice  wine ;  Miss  Snubbleston,  a  basket  of  fruit  and  pastry  ; 
Uncle  John,  his  silver  spoons,  knives  and  forks  ;  and  Jack  Richards, — his 
elianning  company.  And  lastly  came  the  committee  for  general  pur- 
poses! !  At  this  important  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  party  proceed 
so  Twickenham  by  water  ;  that,  to  save  the  trouble  of  loading  and  un-> 
IcMdiag,  Miss  Snubbleston's  carriage  convey  the  hampers,  &c.  direct  to 
die  place  appointed — the  said  carriage,  moreover,  serving  to  bring  the 
ladies  to  town,  should  the  evening  prove  cold ;  that,  for  the  water^ntwiCf 
the  following  programme  be  adopted  : — 

I.-'On  reacbiDg  Vauxhall  Bridge  the  concert  to  commence  with' 
Madame  Pasta's  mnd  scene  in  "  Medea,"  previous  to  the  murder  of 
the  children,  by  JViiss  Gorinna  Grouts. 

il.---'Nichol9on's  grand  flute-concerto  in  five  sharps,  by  Mr.  Frede- 
ric Saodgrass. 

III.— <yraiid  aria,  with  variations,  guitar,  by  Miss  Euphemia  Grovts. 

IV. — Sweet  Bird ;  accompaniment,  flute  obligate.  Miss  C.  G.  and 
Mr.  F.S. — and, 

V. — The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  (arranged  for  three  voices,  by  Mr. 
F.  S.)  by  Miss  Eufrfiemia,  Miss  Corinna,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Snod- 
grass.  (The  ''interstices,"  as  Mr.  Bagshaw  called  them,  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  arousing  talents  of  the  elder  Wrench,  and  Uncle  John's  friend.) 

And,  lastly,  that  the  company  do  assemble  at  Mr.  Bagshaw's  on  the- 
morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely^  in  order  to 
have  tlie  advantage  of  the  tide  both  ways.- 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  eventful  day,  the  weather  being  remarkably 
fine,  «ftd  the  Bagshaws  having  nothing  better  to  do,  Mr*  Claudius  sud- 
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den]y  proposed  to  his  lady  that  they  should  ^'  go  and  dine  promisctU}u$fy 
at  Richmond."  Scarcely  had  they  airiyed  ere  they  met  the  -Sbod- 
grasses !  and,  presently  after^  the  Groulses !  who  had  also  been  seduced 
by  the  fine  weather  to  take  a  jaunt  out  of  town  at  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment! Well ;  they  rambled  about,  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill,  strolled 
about  the  meadows,  went  on  the  water,  dined  together  at  the  Castle, 
talked  and  laughed  and  were  happy,  and  returned  home,  pleased  with 
their  trip,  each  other,  and  themselves.  "  If  we  have  enjoyed  so  plea- 
sant a  day  without  any  preparation  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Claudius  Bagshaw, 
**  what  a  delightful  day  shall  we  have  on  the  24th,  after  all  the  pains  we 
have  taken  to  make  it  so  !*'     Alas!  poor  Mr.  Claudius  Bagshaw  I 

It  was  notv  within  three  days  of  the  important  £4th.  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw, who  had  been  appointed  to  hire  a  boat,  and  make  the  most 
economical  arrangement  he  could  about  the  fare,  went  down  to  West- 
minster Bridge.  He  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  habitually  congregate  at  that  place.  *^  Boat,  your  honour 
->-alI  ready,  your  honour."  Mr.  Bagshaw  explained.  He  came  "  to 
engage  a  boat,  barge,  or  other  aquatic  vehicle,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
convey  a  party  of  fourteen  to  Twickenham  and  back  : — what  would  be 
the  remuneration  required  V*  A*  stout,  impudent,  half-drunken  fellow^ 
thrust  himself  forward,  shouting,  "  I'm  your  man  for  five  guineas." 
Mr.  Bagshaw's  only  reply  to  this  was,  **  You  are  an  extortionate 
scoundrel."  Hereupon^  the  "jolly  young  waterman"  struck  Mr. 
Bagshaw  a  violent  blow  on  the  right  eye.  Mr.  Bagshaw  proceeded 
to  the  nearest  police-office,  and  stated  his  complaint ;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  warrant  was  issued  to  bring  up  the  offender  on  the  foUowinjg 
morning.  The  following  morning  Mr.  Bagshaw,  wearing  a.  green 
shade,  (his  right  eye  much  swollen,  and  the  other  considerably  in- 
flamed,) appeared  before  the  magistrate,  and  with  much  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  philosophical  circumlocution,  repeated  his  charge ;  but  *'  poor 
'  Jack"  declaring  that  the  complainant  began  by  using  very  ungenteel 
language  to  him ;  and  five  other  Jacks  swearing  point  blank  that  the' 
complainant  struck  the  first  blow  !  the  magistrate  was  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  complainant  was  the  aggressor  ;  that  the  parties  had  better 
settle  the  affair  out  of  doors ;  still,  if  the  waterman  insisted  on  prose- 
cuting, he,  the  magistrate,  was  bound'  to'  hold  Mr.  Bagshaw  to  bail. 
The-  parties  retired,  and  Jack  consented  to  abandon  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings, "  on  condition  as  how  the  gentleman  would  give  him  a  five- 
pound  note."  There  are  few  misfortunes  under  which  a  wise  roan  will 
not  find  some  topic  of  consolation ;  and  Claudius  Bagshaw  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  a  reaUy  pleasant  day  is  not  attainable 
but  at  some  little  inconvenience. 

Restless  and  impatient  though  you  be,  depend  upon  it  there  is  not  a' 
day  of  the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  will  put  itself  in  the 
slightest  degree  out  of  the  way,  or  appear  .one  second  before  its  ap« 
pointed  time  for  your  gratification.  O  that  people  would  consider  this, 
and  wait  events  with  patience !  Certainly  Mr.  Bagshaw  did  not.  The 
night  of  the  2dd  to  him  appeared  an  age.  His  repeater  was  in  his 
hold  every  ten  minutes.  He  thought  the  rabrning  would  never  dawn, 
but  he  was  mistaken :  it  did  ;  and  as  fine  a*  morning  as  if  it  had  been' 
made  on  •  purpose  to  favour  his '  excursion.  By  six  o'clock  he  was 
dressed !     By  eight  the  contributipns  from  all  the  *  members  had  ar- 
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rived,  and  were  ranged  in  the  passage.  There  was  their  own  pigeon- 
pie  carefully  packed  in  brown  paper  and  straw ;  Sir  Thomas's  hamper* 
of  his  own  choice  wine ;  and  the  rest.  Every  thing  promised  fairly.  The 
young  ladies  and  Mr.  Frederick  had  had  thirty  rehearsals  of  their  grand 
arias  and  concertos,  and  were  perfect  to  a  demi-semiquaver ;  Jack  Rich- 
ards would  certainly  come ;  and  the  only  drawback  upon  Mr.  Bagshaw's 
personal  enjoyment — ^but  nothing  in  this  world  is  perfect! — was  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  wearing  his  green  shade,  which  would  totally' 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  Thames' 
scenery ;  a  thing  he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  Nine !  Ten !  *'  No  one 
here  yet  I  Jane,  my  love,  we  shall  *  infallibly  lose  the  tide ;"  and 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  place  of  the  poor  repeater  was  no 
sinecure.  A  knock !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Frederick. 
Another !  The  whole  family  of  the  Groutses.  Next  came  Mr.  Charles 
Wrench. 

**  Bless  us !    Mr.  Charles,"  said  Bagshaw,  "  where  is  your  father  ?" 

Now  Mr.  Wrench,  senior,  was  an  agreeable  old  dentist,  always  gay, 
generally  humorous,  sometimes  witty :  he  could  sketch  characters  as 
well  as  JroT^  teeth  ;  and,  on  occasions  of  this  kind>  was  invaluable.  The 
son  was  a  mere— donkey  :  a  silly,  simpering,  well-dressed  young  gen- 
tleman, the  owner  of  not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  idea,  and  of  a  very 
fine  set  of  teeth,  which  he  constantly  exhibited  like  a  sign  or  adver- 
tisement of  his  shop.  Appended  to  every  thing  he  uttered  were  a 
preface  and  postscript,  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  billy-goat  grin.  "  He! 
he !  he  !  he !  fayther  regrets  emezingly  he  caint  come,  being  called  to 
attind  the  Duchess  of  Dilborough.  He !  he !  he  1  he !'  "  As  we 
have  already  said  that  it  was  in  pure  compliment  to  the  father  U)at  the 
fKm  was  invited,  and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  his  own  company,  his 
presence  was  a  grievous  aggravation  of  the  disappointment. 

The  next  knock  announced  Miss  Snubbleston.  But  where  was  her 
carriage  ?  Why,  it  had  been  newly  varnished,  and  they  might  scratch 
her  pannels  with  the  hampers ;  and  then  she  was  afraid  of  her  springs. 
So  here  was  Miss  Snubbleston  without  her  carriage,  (for  the  conveni-- 
ence  of  which  alone  had  she  been  invited,)  considered,  by  the  rest,  in 
exactly  the  same  light  as  young  Mr.  Wrench  without  old  Mr.  Wrench, 
— t^  est  J  a  damper.  A  new  arrangement  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  baskets,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  servant,  were 
jolted  down  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  be  embarked  at  Westminster.  But 
Miss  Snubbleston  brought  with  her  a  substitute  which  was  by  no  means 
a  compensation.  Cupid,  her  wretched,  little,  barking,-  yelping,  Dutch 
pug,  had  eaten  something  that  had  disagreed  with  him,  and  his  fair 
mistress  would  not,  "  for  worlds,"  have  left  him  at  home  whilst  he  was 
so  indisposed.  Well,  no  one  chose  to  be  the  first  to  object  to  the  in- 
truder, so  Cupid  was  received. 

**'  But  where  can  Uncle  John  and  his  friend  be  ?  We  shall  lose  the 
tide,  that 's  certain,"  was  scarcely  uttered  by  Mr.  Bagshaw,  when  in 
came  our  Uncle,  together  with  the  long-expected  Jack  Richards.  The 
usual  introductions  over,  Mr.  Richards  saluted  every  body  with  the 
self-sufiBcient  swagger  of  a  vulgar  lion.  **  The  day  smiles  auspicious, 
Sir,"  said  Bagshaw,  who  thought  it  requisite  he  should  throw  off  some- 
thing fine  to  so  celebrated  a  person.  "  Smile?  a  broad  grin  I  call  it, 
Sir."     And  here  was  a  general  laugh.     '*  Oh,  excellent  !"•—'*  Capital !" 
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Uncle  John,  proud  of  his  friend,  whispered  in  Bagihaw's  esr,  "  Yoa 
aee,  Jack  'a  beginning."     And  now,  bate  and  gloves  were  in  motion. 
*^  You  have  got  your  flute,  Frederick  V 
''  Yes,  mother,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Lau !  Ma',*'  cried  Miss  Corinna,  '^  if  I  haven't  come  without '  Sweet 
bnrd,'  and  my  scena  from  *  Medea,'  I  deckure." 

As  these  were  indispensable  to  the  amusements  of  the  day,  a  servant 
was  despatched  for  them.  He  couldn't  be  gone  longer  than  half  an 
hour. 

*' Half  an  hour  I"  thought  Bagshaw ;  '''tis  eleven  now;  .and  the 
tide  ■  ■,"  But  the  servant  was  absent  a  few  minutes  beyond  the 
half  hour,  and  poor  Bagshaw  suffered  severely  from  tliat  gnawing  im- 
patience, amounting  almost  to  pain,  which  every  mother's  son  of  us 
has  experienced  upon  occasions  of  greater — or  less  importance  than 
this. 

They  were  again  at  the  very  point  of  starting,  when  a  message  was 
brought  to  Mrs.  Suodgrass  that  little  Master  Charles  had  cut  his  thumb 
dreadfully !     What  was  to  be  done  ?     Mrs.  Snodgrass  vowed   ahe 
shouldn't  be  easy  in  her  mind  the  whole  day,  unless  she  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief;  and  as  they  <mfy  lived  in  Euston-square,  and  she 
could  be  there  and  back  again  in  twenty  minutes,  she  would  herself  go 
see  what  really  was  the  matter :  and  away  she  went .  Twenqr  minutes ! 
During  all  this  time,  Bagshaw — but  who  would  attempt  to  describe 
anguish  indescribable!     At  length  he  was  relieved  by  the  retnm  of 
Mrs.  Snodgrass;  but,  to  the  horror  and  consternation  of  himself  and  of 
all  present,  she  introduced  the  aforesaid  Master  Charles,— an  ugly,  ill- 
tempered,  blubbering  little  brat  of  seven  yean  old,  with  a  bloated  red 
iace,  scrubby  white  hair,  and  red  eyes ;  and  with  the  interesting  appen- 
dage of  a  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butler  in  his  hand.     ^*  I'm  sure  you  '11 
pardon  this  liberty^*'  said  the  affectionate  Mama ;  **  but  poor  Charley 
has  cut  himself  very  much,  and  he  would  not  be  pacified  till  I  consented 
to  take  him  with  us.     He  baa  promised  to  be  very  good.     There,  don't 
cry  any  more,  darling  I"  and,  accordingly,  the  urchin  roared  with  ten- 
fold vigour.     There  were  no  particular  manifestations  of  joy  at  this 
arrival ;  and  it  is  just  possible,  although  nothing  was  uttered  to  that 
effect,  that  there  did  exist  a  general  and  cordial  wish  that  young  Mas- 
ter Snodgrass  were  sprawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  in  Eng- 
land.    Uncle  John,  indeed,  did  mutter  something  about  **  the  pug  and 
the  child — two  such  nuisances — people  bringing  their  brats  into  grown- 
up company !" 

At  length  the  procession  set  out ;  the  Bagshaws,  Uncle  John,  and 
Jack  Richards  bringing  up  the  rear  in  a  hackney-coach.     On  reaching 
the  comer  of  the  street,  Mrs.  Bagshaw  called  out  to  the  driver  to  stop. 
*^  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?"  said  Bagshaw. 
"  Your  eye-lotion,  love." 
"  Well,  never  mind  that,  sweet." 

**  Claudius,  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  go  without  it.  Dr.  Nooth 
desired  you  would  use  it  every  two  hours.  I  must  insist — now,  for  my 
sake,  love — Such  an  eye  as  he  has  got,  Mr.  Richards !"  So  away 
went  Bagshaw  to  Lake  o£  Lausanne  Lodge  for  the  lotion,  which,  as  it 
always  happens  when  folks  are  in  a  hurry,  it  took  him  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  find. 
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They  were  now  hdrly  on  the  road. 

•'  What  asmellofgariick!"  exclaimed  Unde  John;  "  it  is  intole- 
rable !" 

"  Dear  me !''  said  Mr.  Richards,  *'  do  you  perceive  it  ?  'Tis  a  fine 
Italian  sausage  I  bought  at  Morel's,  as  my  contribution.  We  shall  find 
it  an  excellent  relish  in  the  country ;"  and  be  exhibited  his  purchase, 
enveloped  in  a  brown  paper. 

**  Pha  I  shocking !  'tis  a  perfect  nuisance  1  Put  it  into  your  pocket 
again,  or  throw  it  out  at  window."  But  Mr.  Richards  preferred  obey- 
ing the  first  command. 

'*  Apropos  of  contributions,  Uncle,  have  you  brought  your  spoons  ?" 

"  Here  they  are,"  replied  Uncle ;  at  the  same  time  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  parcel  in  size  and  form  very  closely  resembling  Mr.  Kichards's 
ofiensive  contribution. 

On  arriving  at  Westminster  Bridge,  they  found  the  rest  of  the  party 
already  seated  in  the  barge,  and  the  first  sound  that  saluted  their  ears 
was  an  intimation  that,  owing  to  their  being  two  hours  behind  time  (it 
was  now  past  twelve),  they  should  hardly  save  the  tide.  ''  I  knew  it 
would  be  so,"  said  Bagshaw,  with  more  of  discontent  than  he  had 
thought  to  experience,  considering  the  pains  he  had  taken  that  every 
thing  should  be  well-ordered. 

As  Uncle  John  was  stepping  into  the  boat,  Richards,  with  great  dex- 
terity, exchanged  parcels  with  him,  putting  the  Italian  sausage  into 
Uncle  John's  pocket  and  the  spoons  into  his  own ;  enhancing  the  wit 
of  the  manoeuvre  by  whispering  to  the  Bagshaws,  who,  with  infinite 
delight,  had  observed  it,  **  Hang  me  but  he  shall  have  enough  of  the 
garlick  V  The  old  gendeman  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  operation, 
as  Richards  adroitly  diverted  has  attention  from  it  by  giving  him  one 
of  his  facetious  pokes  in  the  ribs,  which  nearly  bent  him  double,  and 
drew  a  roar  of  laughter  from  every  one  else. 

Just  as  they  were  pushing  off,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  loud 
howling.  It  proceeded  from  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was 
standing  at  the  water's  edge.  *'  Confound  it !"  cried  Richards,  **  that's 
my  Carlo  I  He  has  followed  me,  unperceived,  all  the  way  from  home 
— I  would  not  lose  him  for  fifty  pounds.  I  must  take  him  back — ^pray 
put  me  ashore.  This  is  very  provoking — though  he  is  a  very  quiet  dog  !'* 
There  was  no  mistaking  this  hint.  Already  were  there  two  nuisances 
on  board — Master  Charles  and  the  Dutch  pug ;  but  as  they  were  to 
choose  between  Jack  Richards  with  bis  dog,  or  no  Jack  Richards,  (or, 
in  other  words,  no  'life  and  soul  of  the  party,')  it  was  presently  decided 
that  Carlo  should  be  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  hampers,  which  were 
stowed  at  the  head  of  the  boat — Uncle  John  having  first  extracted 
from  Mr.  Richards  an  assurance  that  their  new  guest  would  lie  there  as 
still  as  a  mouse.  This  complaisance  was  amply  rewarded  by  a  speedy 
display  of  Mr.  Richards's  powers  of  entertainment.  .  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  Jack  Richards  suddenly  jumped  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  Miss  Snubbleston ;  a  jest  at  which  every 
body  else  would  have  laughed,  had  not  their  own  lives  been  endangered 
by  it.  Even  his  great  admirer  suggested  to  him  that  once  of  that  was 
enough.  His  next  joke  was  one  of  a  more  intellectual  character. 
Though  he  had  never  till  this  day  seen  Sir  Thomas,  he  had  heard  some- 
thing about  his  former  trade.     "  What  is  the  difference  between  Lord 
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Eldon  and  Sir  Thomas  Grouts  ?"    Nobody  could  tell.     ^*  One  is  an  ex- 
chancellor — the  other  is  an  ex-chandler."     Every  body  laughed,  ex- 
cept the  Grouts  family.     This  was  succeeded  by  another  thrust  in 
Uncle  John's  side ;  after  which  came  a  pun,  which  we  shall  not  record, 
as  the  effect  of  it  was  to  force  the  ladies  to  cough  and  look  into  the  wa- 
ter, the  gentlemen  to  look  at  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass  to  whisper 
Mrs.  Bagshaw,  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Richards  ?"     Indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  end  to  his  pleasantries  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by 
a  request  that  Miss  Corinna  would  open  the  concert,  as  they  were  fast 
approaching  Vauxhall  Bridge.     Mr.  Bagshaw  (looking  at  the  pro- 
gramme, which  he  had  drawn  out  on  paper  ruled  with  red  and  blue 
lines,)  objected  to  this,  as  it  would  disturb  the  previous  arrangement, 
according  to  which  the  concert  was  not  to  commence  till  they  were 
through  the  bridge.    This  objection  was  overruled,  and  the  fair  Corinna 
unrolled  the  music  for  which  the  servant  had  been  despatched  with  so 
much  haste.     Miss  Corinna  screamed!     ''What  was  the  matter?" — 
**  They  had  not  sent  the  grand  scena  from  *  Medea,'  after  all,  but  a 
wrong  piece !     And  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  be  perfect  in  it !" — 
"  Could  not  Miss  Corinna  sing  it  from  memory?" — "  Impossible!" — 
"  How  careless  of  you,  Corinna!  then  sing  what  they  have  sent." — "Why, 
Ma',"  said  Corinna,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  holding  up  the  unfortu- 
nate sheets,  "  why,  bless  me,  Ma',  I  can't  sing  the  overture  to  *  Der 
Freyschutz!'  "    The  difficulty  of  such  a  performance  being  readily  ad- 
mitted, Mr.  Frederick  Snodgrass  declared  himself  "  but  too  happy'*  to 
comply  with  the  call  for  his  concerto  in  five  sharps,  which  stood  next 
on  the  list ;  and  with  the  air  of  one  well  satisfied  that  an  abundance  of 
admiration  and  applause  would  reward  his  efforts,  he  drew  forth  his  flute, 
when,  lo!  one  of  the  joints  was  missing!  This  accident  was  nearly  fatal 
to  the  musical  entertainments  of  the  day ;  for  not  only  was  the  concerto 
thereby  rendered  impracticable,  but '*  Sweet  Bird,"  with  the  flute-accom- 
paniment obligato,  was  put  hors  de  ccmibat.     Disappointment  having, 
by  this,  been  carried  to  its  uttermost  bounds,  the  announcement  that 
two  strings  of  the  guitar  had  *'  gone,"  was  received  with  an  indiffe- 
rence almost  stoical ;  and  every  one  was  grateful  to  Miss  Euphemiafor 
so  xxnUingly  undertaking   (the   whispered   menaces  of  Lady  Grouts 
being  heard  by  nobody  but  the  young  lady  herself,)  to  do  all  that  could 
be  done  under  such  untoward  circumstances.     She  would  endeavour 
to  accompany  herself  through  a  little  ballad  ;  and  thus  it  proceeded  :-- 

O  leave  me  (twang)  to  my  sorrow,  {twang  twang), 

"  Dear  me !" 

For  my  soul  {twang) 

"  Divl  take  it !" 

is  heavy  {twang)  to-day ;  {twang  twang) 


'*  I  told  you,  Mama,  I  couldn't." 

O  leave  me  {twang) 

**  There's  another  string  gone !" 

and  to-morrow  {twang) 

*<  You  see  it  is  nothing  without  an  accompaniment." 

These  dark  clouds  {twang) 
<«  You  really  must  excuse  me;"  and  away  went  the  guitar. 
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Mr.  Claudius  Bashaw,  witb  all  his  literature,  science,  and  philoso- 
phy, now,  for  the  first  time,  wondered  how  any  thing  could'  fail,  so 
much  trouble  having  been  taken  to  ensure  success.     Drawing  forth  his 
(  repeater,  hea-hem'd!  and  just  muttered,  '* Unaccountable !     Hem! 

i  upon  my  word !  •  One  o'clock,  and  no  pleasure  yet !" 

*'  One  o'clock  I"  echoed  his  spouse ;  "  then  'tis  time  for  your  eye, 
dear !"  and  Bagshaw  was  compelled  not  only  to  suffer  his  damaged 
optics  to  be  dabbled  by  his  tormentingly-affectionate  wife,  but  to  sub- 
mit ^ain  to  be  hoodwinked,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  to  the  contrary, 
and  his  pathetic  assurances  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  a  bit  of  the  pro- 
spect ;  a  thing  he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  Now  occurred  a  dead  silence 
of  some  minutes.  A  steam-*boat  rushed  by.  Bagshaw  seized  this  op- 
pottunity  to  make  a  display  of  his  scientific  acquirements ;  and  this  he 
did  with  the  greater  avidity,  as  he  had  long  wished  to  astonish'  Vice- 
president  Snodgrass.  Besides,  in  the  event  of  his  offering  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Institution,  the  Vice-president  might  bear  evi- 
dece  to  his  capabilities  for  the  purpose — his  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  facts,  but  with  the  terms  of  science.  Whether  those  terras  were 
always  correctly  applied,  we  confess  ourselves  not  sufficiently  learned 
to  pronounce. 

*'  How  wondrous  is  the  science  of  mechanism !  how  variegated  its 
progeny,  how  simple,  yet  how  compound  1  I  am  propelled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  by  having  optically  perceived  that  ingenious 
nautical  instrument,  which  has  just  now  fiown  along  like  a  mammoth, 
that  monster  of  the  deep !  You  ask  me  how  arc  steam-boats  propa-  • 
gated  ?  in  other  words,  how  is  such  an  infinite  and  immovable  body  in- 
veigled along  its  course  ?  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  by  the  power 
of  friction :  that  is  to  say,  the  two-  wheels,  or  paddles,  turning  diame- 
trically, or  at  the  same  moment,  on  their  axioms,  and  repressing  by  the 
rotundity  of  their  motion  the  action  of  the  menstruum  in  which  the 
machine  floats, — ^water  being,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  a  powerful  non- 
conductor,— it  is  clear,  that  in  proportion  as  is  the  revulsion  so  is  the 
progression ;  and  as  is  the  centrifugal  force,  so  is  the^ — ." 

"  Pooh !"  cried  Uncle  John,  •*  let  us  have  some  music." 

"  I  have  an  apprehension,  Bagshaw,"  said  the  Vice-president — 
*' though  I  should  not  presume  to  dispute  with  you— that  you  are 
wrong  in  your  theory  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  axioms.  However, 
we  will  discuss  that  point  at  the  Grand- J  unction.  But  come,  Frede- 
rick, the  *  Dettingen  TeDeum.' " 

Frederick  and  the  young  ladies  having,  by  many  rehearsals,  perfected 
themselves  in  the  performance  of  this  piece,  instantly  complied. 
Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  fourth  bar,  when  Jack  Richards,  who  had 
not  for  a  long  time  perpetrated  a  joke,  produced  a  harsh,  brassy- toned, 
Grerman  Eolina,  and 


(C 


Blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  shrill,' 


that  the  Dutch  pug  began  to  bark.  Carlo  to  howl,  and  the  other  nui- 
sance, master  Charles,  to  cry.  The  German  Eolina  was  of  itself  bad 
enough,  but  these  congregated  noises  were  intolerable.  Uncle  John 
aimed  a  desperate  blow  with  a  large  apple,  which  he  was  just  about  to 
bite,  at  the  head  of  Carlo,  who,  in  order  to  give  his  lungs  fair  play,  was 
standing  on  all  fours  on  the  hampers.  The  apple  missed  the  dog,  and 
went  some  distance  beyond  him  into  the  water.     Mr.  Carlo,  attributing 
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to  Uncle  John  a  kinder  feeling  than  that  which  actoally  prompted  the 
proceeding,  looked  upon  it  as  a  good-natured  expedient  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  adding  bis  mite  to  the  amusements  of  the  day,  by 
displaying  a  specimen  of  his  training.  Witliout  waiting  for  a  second 
hint,  lie  plunged  into  the  river,  seized  the  apple,  and,  paddling  up  to 
the  side  of  the  boat  with  the  prize  triumphantly  exhibited  in  hia  jaws, 
Co  the  consternation  of  the  whole  party,  he  scrambled  in  between  Uncle 
John  and  his  master,  dropped  the  apple  upon  the  floor,  distributed  a 
copious  supply  of  Thames'  water  amongst  the  a£Prighfeed  beholdos, 
squeezed  his  way  through  them  as  best  he  could,  and,  with  an  air  of 
infini^  self-satisfaction,  resumed  his  place  on  the  hampers. 

Had  Mr.  Jack  Richards,  the  own^  of  the  dog,  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames  a  week  before  this  delightfiil  24th,  not  one  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Richards  himself  excepted,  would  have  felt  in  the  alight* 
eat  degree  concerned ;  but  since,  with  a  common  regard  to  politeness, 
they  could  not  explicitly  tell  liim  so,  they  contented  themaelvet  with 
bestowing  upon  Mr.  Carlo  every  term  of  opprobrium,  every  form  of 
execration,  which  good-manners  would  allow — leaving  it  to  tlie  aagar 
city  of*  the  life  and  soul  of  the  company"  to  apply  them  to  himn^, 
if  so  it  might  be  agreeable  to  him.  Poor  fellow  1  he  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  situation,  and  figuratively,  as  ^ell  as  literally  speakings  this 
exploit  of  his  dog  threw  a  thmp  upon  him,  as  it  had  done  upon  every 
one  else. 

For  some  time,  the  Pic-nics  pursued  dieir  way  in  solemn  akaaot. 
At  length,  Bagshaw,  perceiving  that  there  would  be  very  little  plea- 
sure if  matters  were  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way,  exclaimed,  **  An  in- 
telliffent' observer,  not  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  our  intentions, 
would  indicate  us  to  be  a  combination  of  perturbed  spirits,  rowed  by 
Charon  across  the  river  Tiber." 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  essential  is  to  break  the  ice*  Conversation 
was  now  resumed.    '*  Ah!  ha!"  said  the  Vice-president,  '*  Sion  House." 

**  The  residuum  .of  the  Northumberlands,"  said  Claudius,  "  one  of 
the  most  genealogical  and  antique  families  in  England."  And  here, 
having  put  forth  so  much  classical  and  historical  lore,  almost  in  a  breath, 
he  marked  his  own  satisfaction  by  a  short,  single  cough.  The  Vice- 
president  said  nothing,  but  he  thought  to  himself,  **  There  is  much  more 
m  this  Bagshaw  than  I  suspected." 

Jack  Richards  was  up  again.  '*  Come,  what's  done  can't  be  helped ; 
but,  upon  my  soul !  I  am  sorry  at  being  the  innocent  cause  of  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  the  party."' 

*'  Cold' water,  indeed  I  look  at  me,  Sir,''  said  Miss  Snubbleston,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exhibiting  her  ci-devont  shoulder-of-mutton 
sleeves,  which,  but  half  an  hour  before,  as  stiff  and  stately  as  stardi 
could  make  them,  were  now  hanging  loose  and  flabby  about  her  skinny 
arms. 

"  Too  bad.  Jack,  to  bring  that  cursed  Carlo  of  yours !"  Carlo,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  was  instantly  on  his 
legs,  his  eye  steadily  fixed  iipon  Uncle  John^  evidently  expecting  a  sig- 
nal for  a  second  plunge.  The  alarm  was  general,  and  every  tongne 
joined  in  the  scream  of  **  Lie  down,  sir !  lie  down  !" 

Uncle  John,  whose  nostrils  had  been  more  than  once  pfiended  by  the 
odour  from  liis  friend's  garlick  sausage,  and  who  had  on  each  and  every 
such  occasion  vented  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  to  the  great  amuse- 
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wttni  of  Mr.  Ricliard8»(wbo  chuckled  with  delight  to  think  of  the  ex* 
change  he  had  secretly  effected,)  here,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  streamy 
lesolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  annoyance,  Unperceived  by  any  one,  he 
gently  drew  the  parcel  from  Richards's  coat-pocket,  and  let  it  drop  into 
tibe  water !  Like  King  Richard's  pierced  coffin,  once  in,  it  soon  found  the 
way  to  the  bottom.  Unple  John  could  scarcely  restrain  his  inclination 
to  laugh  aloud ;  however,  he  contrived  to  assume  an  air  of  indifference, 
and  whistled  part  of  a  tune. 

.  Arrived  at  Twickenham,  the  boatmen  were  ordered  to  pull  lip  to  a 
beautiful  meadow,  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge.  'Twas  the  very 
thing  for  them !  In  an  instant  they  were  all  ashore ;  and  the  hampers 
were  placed  near  a  large  tree,  beneath  whose  spreading  boughs  they  re« 
^Iv^  to  take  their  rural  meal.  The  invention  of  eating  and  drinking 
is  one  of  which  much  may  be  said  both  pro  and  con  ;  that  it  is  exces- 
sively vulgar  we  at  once  admit ;  but  there  is  this  in  its  favour,  that  the 
near  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  does  much  towards  the  restoration  of  sus- 
pended harmony ;  and  savage  must  be  his  heart,  his  very  nature  un- 
charitable and  unforgiving,  who  feels  no  touch  of  kindness  for,  or  sym- 
pathy with,  his ,  fellow-creatures  at  the  sound  oi  the  dinner-bell.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  the  approadiing  repast  was  evident  now.  They 
shook  hands  with  each  other ;  spoke  with  some  degree  of  composure  of 
the  failure  of  the  concert;  alluded  to  their  wetting  as  a  mere  trifle;  ca^ 
ressed  Carlo ;  refrained  from  throwing  the  yelping,  barking,  Dutch  pug 
into  the  Thames ;  and  some  of  them  even  patted  the  scrubby  white 
head  of  Master  Charles.  '^  Well,"  said  Bagshaw,  "  I  knew  our  pains 
and  trouble  would  be  rewarded  ;  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  day  after  alL*' 

They  were  just  preparing  to  open  their  packages  when  a  servant 
came  running  towards  them.  *'  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen ;  don't  you  see 
that  post?"  and  he  directed  their  attention  to  a  sign- board  bearing  die 
hospitable  notice  that  any  person,  or  persons,  landing  to  dine  in  those 
meadows^  would  be  prosecuted* 

*'  But,"  said  Bagshaw,  '^  what  damage  or  deterioration  of  property 
can  we  possibly  inflict?** — ''Don't  know,  Sir;  but  Sir  Gregory 
Grumpy  does  not  like  his  grass  to  be  greased  all  over  with  ham  and 
chicken.^'  Remonstrance  was  in  vain ;  so  they  re-embarked  their 
**  provender  "  and  themselves,  and  pulled  farther  up  the  river.  Bag« 
shaw  looked  at  his  repeater,  and  shook  his  bead. 

The  next  place  at  which  they  attempted  a  landing  was  equally  pro* 
hibited,  though  the  prohibition  appeared  in  the  more  polite  form  of 
an  invitation :  *'  You  are  requested  not  to  dine  here. '  Now,  with 
respect  to  these  prohibitions,  as  about  eating  and  drinking,  something 
may  be ^  said  on  both  sides.  Neither  Mr.  Bagshaw,  nor  any  of  his 
party,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Jack  Richards,)  would  have 
pulled  up  the  grass,  or  mutilated  the  trees,  or  broken  down  the  hedges, 
or  poked  their  noses  in  at  Sir  Gregory  Grumpy 's  dining-room  windows ; 
but  we  know  that  certain  persons  have  committed  such  indiscretions : 
and  that  is  the  best  excuse  we  pan  imagine  fo€  what  would  otherwise 
appear  to  be  a  churlish  proceeding. 

At  last,  however,  they  discovered  an  undefended  spot,  and  of  this 
they  took  possession.  There  was  no  time  to  lose — they  had  had  no 
pleasure  yjet — so  Bagshaw  entreated  that  every  one  would  *'  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  be  on  the  qui  va  Id,'*  la  an  instant  a  large 
heavy    hamper   was  landed,  bXit^  as  in  compliance   with   Bagsluiw*s 
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request  every  one  did  something  to  help,  a  scene  of  confusion  was  the 
consequence,  and  numerous  pieces  of  crockery  were  invalided  ere  the 
cloth  was  proper jy  spread,  and  the  dishes,  plates,  and  glasses  distributed. 
But  for  the  feast.  Mr.  Snodgrass's  basket  was  opened,  and  out  of  it 
were  taken  four  remarkably  fine  chickens,  and  a  tongue — uncooked  I 
There  was  but  one  mode  of  accounting  for  this  trifling  omission. 
Mr.  Snodgrass's  Betty  was  a  downright  matter-of-fact  person,  who 
obeyed  orders  to  the  very  letter.  Having  been  told,  the  evening 
before,  to  get  four  fine  chickens  for  roasting,  together  with  a  tongue, 
and  to  pack  them,  next  morning,  in  a  basket,  she  did  so  literally  and 
strictly  ;  but,  as  she  had  received  no  distinct  orders  to  dress  thero>  to 
have  done  so  she  would  have  deemed  an  impertinent  departure  from 
her  instructions.  Well ;  since  people  in  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
like  Mr.  •  Claudius  Bagshaw  and  his  friends,  cannot  eat  raw  chickens, 
they  did  the  only  thing  they  could  under  the  circumstances— ^they 
grumbled  exceedingly,  and  put  them  back  again  into  the  basket.  This 
was  a  serious  deduction  in  the  important  point  of  quantity,  and  Uode 
John  felt  a  slight  touch  of  remorse  at  having  thrown,  as  be  thought, 
his  friend's  Italian  sausage  into  the  Thames.  However,  there  was  still 
provision  in  the  garrison.  But  the  run  of  luck  in  events,  as  at  a  game 
of  whist,  may  be  against  you ;  and  when  it  is  so,  be  assured  that  hu- 
man prudence  and  foresight  (remarkable  as  even  Mrs.  Bagshaw's 
who  bespoke  her  pigeons  seven  weeks  before  she  wanted  them,) 
avail  but  little.  When  the  packages  were  first  stowed  in  the  bcwt, 
the  pigeon-pie  was  inadvertently  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  every 
thing  else,  finishing  with  the  large  heavy  hamper  of  crockery,  with 
Carlo  on  that,  upon  it;  so  that  when  it  was  taken  up  it  appeared 
a  chaotic  mass  of  pie-crust,  broken  china,  pigeons,  brown  paper, 
beef-steak,  eggs,  and  straw !  '*  Now  this  is  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint,"  said  Bagshaw ;  and  no  one  attempting  to  deny  the  position,  with 
this  salvo  for  his  own  character  of  philosophic  patience,  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  full  expression  of  his  vexation  and  sorrow.  After  a  mi- 
nute examination,  he  declared  the  pie  to  be  "  a  complete  squash,"  and 
that  nobody  could  venture  to  eat  it  but  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being 
choked.  As  he  was  about  to  throw  it  over  the  hedg^.  Miss  Snubble- 
atoo,  seized  with  an  unusual  fit  of  generosity,  called  out  to  him,  "  What 
are  you  doing  ?  Though  it  isn  t  fit  for  us  to  eat,  it  will  be  quite  a  treat 
to  the  poor  watermen.  I  dare  say,  poor  souls,  they  don't  often  get 
pigeon-pie."  But  the  good  genius  of  Mr.  Carlo  prevailed  ;  and 
the  truth  of  the  adage,  '^'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  was 
confirmed  in  his  mind  as  he  found  himself  busily  employed  in  the  inge- 
nious operation  of  separating  pigeon  from  porcelain.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, extremely  ill-bred  in  one  dog  not  to  invite  another,  and  Cupid  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  slight  by  a  long^continued  yell,  which  drew 
down  upon  him,  from  the  equally  disappointed  bipeds  of  the  company, 
sundry  wishes,  the  positive  accomplishment  of  which  would  not  have 
tended  much  to  his  personal  happiness.  The  next  basket  was  opened. 
Things  were  not  altogether  in  a  desperate  state.  Mr.  Wrench's  ham 
was  in  perfect  order,  and  that,  with  Miss  Snubbleston's  salad,  and  some 

bread  and Could  it  be  possible  !     After  so  much  preparation,  and 

Mr.  Bagshaw's  committee  of*'  provender"  to  boot,  that  no  one  should 
have  thought  of  so  obvious  a  requisite  as  bread  !  There  would  not  be 
time  to  send  Mr.  Bagshaw  to  Twickenham  town  to  procure  some,  for 
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it  was  getting  late ;  ai^d  if  tbey  lost  the  tide,  they  should  be  on  the 
water  till  midnight,  and  they  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  sky, 
which  was  by  no  means  so  blue  as  it  had  hith.erto  been.  However,  the 
want  of  bread  did  not  much  signify :  they  could  make  a  shift  with  Miss 
Snubbleston's  biscuits  and  pound-cakes.  But  Uncle  John  did  not  come 
out  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  to  make  shift ;  no  more  did  Bagshaw,  , 
nor  more  did  any  of  the  others.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  :  so 
where  is  Miss  Snubbleston's  basket  ?  And  where  ia  Master  Charles  ? 
Gracious  !  Don't  be  alarmed,  the  precious  rarity  is  in  no  danger.  .  He 
was  sopn  discovered  behind  a  tree,  whither  he  had  dragged  the  fruit,  and 
cakes,  and  was  engaged  with  all  his  might  and  main  in  an  endeavour, 
with  a  piece  of  stick,  to  force  out  an  apple;  In  this  attempt,  as  it  was 
presently  seen,  the  interesting  child  had  cracked  a  bottle,  the  contents  of 
which — merely  a  preparation  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mustard,  for  the  salad 
— were  quietly  dribbling  through  the  pound-cakes,  biscuits,  and  fruit. 
Similar  aspirations  to  those  which  had  lately  been  so  cordially  ex- 
pressed for  the  Dutch  pug,  were  now  most  devoutly  formed  in  behalf 
of  Master  Charles.  "  This  comes  of  people  bringing  their  plaguey  brats 
with  them,"  said  Uncle  and  Bagshaw. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on,  Jack  Richards,  perceiving  that  the 

service  of  the  table  was  incomplete,  bethought  him  of  Uncle  John's 

silver-handled  knives  and  forks,   and  spoons.     He  felt  first  intone 

pocket,  then  in  the  other ;  then  he  ran  down  to  search  the  boat,  then  he 

rummaged  the  baskets.     "  Jack,  my  boy,"  hallooed  Uncle  John,  "  don't 

trouble  yourself,  you'll   never  see  that  again/' — "  What,  Sir  ?" — **  1 

could  not  bear  the  smell  of  it  any  longer,  so  I  slyly  drew  it  out  of 

your  pocket,  and  dexterously  let  it  fall  into  the  deepest  part  of  the 

Thames."     And  here  Uncle  John  chuckled,  and  looked  about  him  for 

applause.     "  Bless  me.  Sir !     Don't  say  so — why — bless  my  heart  !— 

you  don't  know  1 — ^before  we  got  into  the  boat,  I  put  the  sausage  into 

your  pocket,  and  your  case  of  cutlery  into  my  own  f     There  was  a 

general  burst  of  laughter  against  Uncle  John.     He  turned  as  pale  as 

r-nay,  paler  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  yet  been  dragged  into  the 

comparison ;  for  an  .instant  he  stood  stock-still,  then  thrust  his  hand 

into  his  pocket,   drew  forth   the  unfortunate  substitute,  and  at  the 

same  time  exclaiming  *^  D — ation !"  dashed  it  violently  to  the  ground. 

He  next  buttoned  his  coat  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  pulled  down  his 

Guffs,  whispered  to  his  no-longer-admired  Jack  Richards — '*  You  shall 

hear  from  me,  Mr.  -r^-^ ;"  and  saying  aloud  to  Bagshaw,  '*  This  comes 

of  your  confounded  party  of  pleasure.  Sir,"  away  he  went,  and  returned 

to  town  outside  a  Twickenham  coach  :  resolving  by  the  way  to  call  out 

that  Mr.  Richards,  and  to  eject  the  Bagshaws  firom  the  snug  comer 

they  held  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

This  explosion  seemed  to  have  banished  pleasure  for  that  day.  They 
were  all,  more  or  less,  out  of  humour ;  and  instead  of  making  the  best 
of  things,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  they  now  made  the  worst  of  them. 
Sir  Thomas's  hamper  of  his  choice  xoine  (which,  by  the  by,  he  purchased  at 
a  cheap  shop  for  the  occasion,)  was  opened ;  and  slices  of  ham  were  cut 
with  their  only  knife  and  fork.  Jack  Richards  tried  to  be  facetious,  but 
it  would  not  do.  He  gave  Bagshaw  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  a  very  formal—**  Sir,  I  must  beg—-."  To  Mr.  Wrench, 
junior,  he  said,  **  You  have  not  spoken  much  to-day — but  you  have  made 
amends  for  your  silence— d'ye  take  ?— 'Your  ham  is  good,  though  your 
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tongue  is  not  worth  much !"  Instead  of  laughing,  Mr.  Wrench  simpered 
some  thing  about  *'  impertinent  liberties/*  and  **  satisfaction."  On  being 
invited  by  Sir  Thomas  to  a  second  glass  of  his  **  old  East  India/' he  said 
that  one  was  a  dose — had  rather  not  double  the  Cape ;  and  at  the  first 
glass  of  champagne,  he  inquired  whether  there  had  been  a  plentiful  supply 
of  gooseberries  that  year.  In  3hort,  whether  it  were  that  the  company 
knew  not  bow  to  appreciate  his  style  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  or  that  he 
was  in  reality  a  very  disagreeable  person,  the  fact  is  that — Bat  hold  f 
let  us  say  nothing  ill  of  him :  he  died  last  week,  at  Folkstone,  of 
a  surfeit  of  goose,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  For  the  con- 
solation of  such  as  were  amused  by  him,  and  regret  bis  loss,  be  it  re* 
roembered  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  many  Jack  Richardses  in 
this  world. 

As  we  have  said,  they  now  seemed  resolved  to  make  the  worst  of 
every  thing :  the  grass  was  damp,  the  gnau  were  troublesome,  Carlo's 
nose  was  in  every  body's  face,  Cupid's  teeth  at  every  bodjr^s  calves, 
and  Master  Charles  was  ill  of  too  many  sour  apples ;  it  was  growing 
late,  and  no  good  could  come  of  sitting  longer  in  the  open  air.  They 
re-embarked.  By  the  time  they  reached  Putney,  it  was  pitch  dark,  and 
the  tide  was  setting  against  them.  They  moved  on  in  mute  impatience, 
for  there  was  a  slight  sprinkling  of  rain.  It  now  fell  in  torrents.  Mas- 
ter Charles  grew  frightened  and  screamed,  Cupid  yelped,  and  Carlo 
howled.  '  Accompanied  the  rest  of  the  way  by  these  pleasing  soundst 
at  one  in  the  morning  (two  hours  and  a  half  later  than  they  had  in- 
tendedj)  they  arrived  at  Westminster-stairs,  dully  dreary,  drowsy,  dis- 
contented, and  drenched. 

How  this  day's  excursion  failed  of  being  **  the  pleasantest  thing  that 
ever  was/'  after  the  pains,  trouble,  labour,  inconvenience,  and  bodily 
suffering  he  had  endured  to  make  it  so,  Mr.  Claudius  Bagshaw,  with  all 
his  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  is  still  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  he  is  resolved  to  renew  tbe  experiment  once  again,  on  the 
24th  of  August  next  ensuing;  and  to  secure  an  additional  cbaaice  si 
fiivour  of  its  success — he  will  commence  his  preparations  at  Christmas. 


UNPUBLISHED   LINES  ON   DR.  JOHNSON, 
By  the  late  Dr.  Wolcot. 

I  OWN  1  like  not  Johnson's  turgid  8tyle> 
That  gives  an  inch  the  importanoe  of  a  mile ; 
Casts  of  manure  a  waggon-load  around 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground; 
Uplifts  the  dub  of  Hercule»— for  what  ?— 
To  crush  a  butterflv  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  earth  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — sncfa  a  datter!*- 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar. 
To  heave  a  codde-shell  upon  the  shore. 
Alike  in  every  theme  his  pompous  art. 
Heaven's  awful  thunder,  or  a  rumbling  cart ! 

Nw.  6, 1814. 
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The  author  of  "  Pelham,"  "  The  Disowned/'  and  "  Devereux/'  ig  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  intellect,  and  even  of  wit.  His  first  work  won  for  him 
almost  universaUy  the  good  word  of  the  critics.  Those  ctiiel  birds  of  prey, 
who  are  so  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  unfledged  brood  of  young  poets  and 
proseFB,  forbore  to  stoop  from  their  midway  flight,  and  left  "  PeUuun  "  to 
sail  on  unmolested.  It  was  read  and  admired;  and  the  author  naturally 
enough  was  induced  to  try  his  powers  again.  He  produced  the  '^  Disowned," 
a  work  of  a  more  ambitious  tendency,  but  inartmdally  constructed ;  and^ 
with  all  its  merit,  not  equal,  we  think,  to  the  first  book.  It  was  apparently 
a  more  hasty  production  than  the  other,  and  aimed  at  a  higher  station.  The 
double  plot,  each  having  its  alternate  chapter,  was  a  decided  error,  and  told 
against  the  author,  if  we  mistake  not,  more  than  such  oversight  deserved. 
But  the  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Bulwer  is  the  introduction  and  discussion  of 
philosophical  matters.  The  didactic  air  of  all  such  books  ia  ofiensive,  and  they 
are  all  infallibly  tedious.  There  is  no  book  of  this  character,  (we  will  not 
except  any  of  the  works  of  the  authors  of  *'  Tremaine/'  or  ''  Pelham,'1yhidi 
Is  not  in  uiis  respect  radically  bad.  We  have  a  dislike — and  we  wi^pome 
day  or  other,  have  our  revenge  upon  all  those  wise  authors  and  authoresses, 
who  have  seduced  us  into  a  sermon,  or  a  serious  essay,  under  the  guise  of  an 
honest-looking  novel.  If  we  see  on  the  back  of  a  vohune,  '*  Butler's  Ser- 
mons,''  or  "  Locke's  Essay,''  we  know  what  we  have  to  do.  We  brace  our 
understanding  (or  our  patience)  up  to  the  proper  pitch,'  and  let  the  author 
do  his  worst  witn  our  brains.  !put  to  have  these  things  thrust  u^4i|us— to 
have  these  deadly  drugs,  sweetened  over  and  encrusted  with  sugar,  insinuated 
into  our  systems,  is  a  dangerous  and  detestable  practice.  Miss  Hannah 
More  herself,  and  all  the  autiiors  and  authoresses  of  Coelebses  and  Coelibias» 
udd  Countesses  and  Gertrudes,  and  such  sage  matters,  who  have  at  various 
times  made  us  at  once  so  sleepy  and  splenetic,  are  alike  reprehensible.  Half 
these  good  folks  endeavour  to  hide  their  want  of  wit  in  the  cheap  wisdom 
in  which  their  books  abound ;  the  sins  of  the  others  arise  from  their  vanities 
alone. 

The  author  of  *^  Pelham''  need  not  have  recourse  to  such  means  to  lift  him- 
self into  notoriety.  He  has  excellent  materiel  about  him — ^has  an  eye  for  cha- 
racter, a  lively  and  buoyant  style,  wit,  learning,  invention — ^and  can  handle 
the  higher  passions  themselves.  It  would  be  too  mudi  if  he  were  without 
fiinlts ;  ana  accordingly  we  find  them  amongst  his  writings,  of  the  same  vigo- 
rous growth  and  prominent  appearance  as  the  excellences  themselves.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  We  do  not  think  that  we  should  like  a  book  with- 
out faults,  if  such  a  monster  i^ould  ever  be  bom  of  the  press^  We  are  apt 
to  sympatluae  with  the  mental  and  moral  infirmities,  as  with  bodily  ones.  A 
man  perfect  in  all  points,  perfectly  wise,  perfectly  moral,  perfectly  beauti«* 
ful,  would,  we  dare  to  say,  ofiiand  our  self-love.  We  are  sure  that  ne  would 
do  so,  were  he  to  attempt  to  be  didactic  with  us.  Let  Mr.  Bulwer  leave 
these  smidl  vanities 'to  inferior  writers,  and  crown  his  good  works  with  a 
novel  such  as  wtf  think  he  can  do.  We  shall  be  deceived  if  he  does  not  take 
a  flight  that  is  not  easily  approached.  We  do  not  know,  that  Mr.  Bulwer  is 
a  poet,  (we  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  justify  such  an  imputation,)  but  he 
is  a  man  of  intellect,  shrewd,  witty,  and  observant,  and  may  fairly  aim  at 
a  hiffh  station  amongst  tiie  better  writers  in  Engl&di  fiction. 

The  last  work  of  our  author  is  the  one  which  aj^peazs  at  the  head  of  the 
present  article,  namely^ /' Devereux,"  and  to  this  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

Devereux  is  a  piece  of  autobiography, — ^like  Caleb  Williams,  and  Saint 
Leon,  Edgar  Huntley^  and  others  of  that  class ;  diflering  with  them,  it  is 
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true,  in  various  important  respects,  but  essentially  of  the  same  order.  It  is 
less  sententious  than  the  stories  of  Mr.  Godwin,  and  possesses  more  vivadty 
than  the  noveb  of  that  celebrated  author^  or  those  of  ms  imitator,  firockden 
Brt)wn.  It  is,  also^  more  familiar  in  its  st^le^  and  avoids — wisely  we  think — 
that  perpetual  reference  to  the  motives  of  the  actor^  which  affects  \i»  almost 
to  weariness  in  the  others'  works.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  '^Devereux  "  is  fashioned  of  slighter  materials,  and  has  not  quite  the  na- 
tural vigour  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  nor  the  solid  magnificence  of  '*  St.  Leon." 
Perhaps  it  is  as  likely  to  please  the  general  taste  as  either  of  those  well- 
known  books,  but  it  is  of  a  less  imposing  character,  and  we  question  whe- 
ther it  is  likely  to  make  so  durable  an  impression. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  undervalue  the  talents  of  our  author, 
which,  in  fact,  we  are  impliedly  admitting,  by  comparing  him  with  the  first 
writer  of  this  particular  species  of  fiction.  Neither  must  we  be  thought  to 
insist  on  the  propriety  or  general  efficacy  of  the  opposite  style,  which  distin- 
guishes the  ''  St.  Leon,'*  and  the  novels  of  Brown.  We  consider  our  author  a 
to  be  the  more  natural  vein,  and  we  like  him  best  in  his  least  ambitious  hu- 
mour. But  Mr.  Grodwin's  books  are  more  deliberate  compositions,  and  being 
the  cyunions  of  a  profound  thinker,  aiming  to  inculcate  his  )>eculiaar  notiims, 
the  mfle,  which  amounts  frequently  almost  to  the  didactic,  sheds  a  grander, 
or  certiunly  a  graver  lustre  upon  the  works  themselves.  This  is  what  we 
would  be  understood^to  say ;  and  with  this  we  dismiss  Mr.  Godwin. 

*'  Devereux"  is,  as  we  have  observed,  a  pleasant  piece  of  autobiography. 
The  hero  and  his  family  are  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a  way  that  leaves 
hitn  no^ng  to  wish  for.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  early  part  of 
the  fir^PvoTume  possesses  as  much  merit  as  any  other  portion  of  the  book. 
The  account  of  Sir  William  Devereux,  who  goes  up  to  the  moral  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  be  knighted  and  polished,  is  particularly  vivacious  and 
good.  We  think  that  we  have  seen  gentlemen  somewhat  like  Sir  Wiiliam 
before ;  yet  mit  precisely,  perhaps ;  and,  at  all  events  he  is  an  excdlent  and 
amusing  person.  He  might  have  been  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  elder  brother, 
but  that  he  has  too  strong  a  dash  of  the  rake  in  him,  and  the  perod  in  whidi 
he  lived  forbids  us,  we  believe,  to  hope  that  he  could  by  any  pOBafaolity^  have 
been  so  nearly  related  to  that  celebrated  knight. 

Sir  William  Devereux  was  fashioned  of  that  clay  which  country  gentlemen 
are  made  of^  when  custom  and  the  bad  example  of  his  ancestors  drove  him 
up  to  London.  In  London  he  might  have  sunk  into  the  insignificance  of  a 
courtier,  or  a  mere  man  upon  town,  had  not  accident  and  my  Lord  Rodiester 
helped  him.  That  he  should  have  auitted  his  March 'beer  for  champagne, 
and  his  mustv  volumes  for  the  plays  or  Ethered^  seems  reasonable  enough ; 
but  that  he  mould  take  a  wife  whom  Rochester 'recommended,  almost  stag- 
gers our  belief  in  his  simplicity.  Yet  this  was  the  real  case.  He  manied — 
one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  enooim- 
tered  a  fate  which  we  should  think  any  of  his  contemporaries  might  iwre  an- 
ticipated without  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  His  fortune  is  toM  in  a 
few  words.  His  wife  ran  away  from  him  six  weeks  after  a  six  months*  child 
was  bom,  and  he  recoiled  into  a  country  gentleman  once  more— mrvte  n» 
more  plays,  meddled  no  more  with  brawls  or  faririons,  but  turned  his  rapier 
into  a  ploughshare,  left  the  atmosphere  of  taverns  for  country  air,  and  go-> 
vemed  his  wide  possessions  like  a  just  master.  But  our  biographer  must  be 
heard  on  this  subject.  He  knew  him  in  his  old  aoe,  it  seems,  and  is  entiUed 
to  speak  of  him,  not  only  on  that,  the  ground  of  his  intimacy,  but  also  be- 
cause what  he  says  is  said  weU. 

'<  He  had  the  old  man*s  weakness,  garrulity ;  and  he  told  the  wittiest  stories 
in  the  world,  without. omitting  any  thing  in  them  but  the  point.  This  omission 
did  not  arise  from  the  want  eidier  of  memory  or  of  humour  ;  but  s(4ely  from  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  malice  natural  to  all  jesters.  He  could  not  persuade  his  lips  to  repeat 
a  sarcasm  hurting  even  the  dead  or  the  ungrateful ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  dr^ 
of  gall  which  should  have  given  zest  to  the  story,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  brake 
its  barrier  despite  of  himself,  and  washed  it  away.    He  was  a  fine  wreck,  a  little 
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jMOinimdy  Inoken  by  diMipatioa,  but  not  perhaps  tbe  less  interesting  on  that 
Mooimt ;  taU,  and  samewfaat  of  the  jovial  old  £ngli^  girth,  with  a  face  where  good- 
nature and  good  living  mingled  their  smiles  and  glow.  He  wore  the  garb  of  twenty 
years  back,  and  was  curiously  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  silk  stockmgs.  Between 
you  and  me,  he  was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  leg,  and  a  compliment  on  that  score  was 
always  sure  of  a  gracious  reception." 

This  miglit  have  been  written  by  Addiaon,  and  admired  to  the  highest 
point  of  its  deserts.  We  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  admired  even  now, 
4)mimg  as  it  does  from  the- pen  of  Mr.  Balwer. 

After  having  sketched  the  character  of  the  nncle^  our  author  proceeds  to 
introduce  the  actors  of  his  drama. 

**  The  solitude  of  my  unde*s  household  was  broken  by  an  invasion  of  three  boys 
— ^none  of  the  quietest ;  and  their  mother,  who,  the  gentlest  and  saddest  of  woman- 
kind, seemed  to  follow  them,  the  emblem  of  that  primeval  nlense  from  which  all 
noise  was  bom.    These  three  boys  were  my  two  brothers  and  myself/' 

The  father  of  these  three  heroes  (for  the^^  all  contribute  tq^e  main  in- 
terest of  the  story)  had  died,  as  it  appears,  in  the  French  serw^a  Count 
and  Marshal  of  the  ai-mies  of  Louis  le  Grand;  and  his  widow,  9Hping  a 
magnificent  pension,  threw  herself  upon  the  regard  of  old  Sir  WilBBn,  who 
repaid  her  with  kindness  and  unlimited  bounty  for  the  confidence  that  she 
haid  thus  reposed  in  his  character.  The  children  are  brought  up  at  Dcvereux 
Court,  and  are  thriving  in  wild  and  happy  ignorance,  when  a  person  is  brought 
upon  the  stage  who  at  once  changes  the  current  of  their  fortunes.  Sir  Tv  il- 
iiarn  (in  answer  to  some  reproach  or  suggestion  of  the  mother  ^'hodHj'  instruc- 
iion/^  is  about  to  propose  nimself  as  their  tutor,  when — '*  the  offi*  opened, 
and  tae  Abb^  de  Montreuil  entered.'* 

Of  the  Abbd  de  Montreuil  there  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  portrait ;  not 
quite  so  good,  to  our  fancy,  as  that  of  the  knight  Sir  William,  but  clever  and 
effective  withal,  and  one  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  quote,  but  that  our 
limits  forbid  it.  Under  the  influence  of  this  mysterious  monk — (he  is  a  Je- 
suit, and  does  ample  justice  to  the  reputation  of  the  order,) — the  three  hoys 
are  educated,  and  the  wily  and  acute  intellect  of  the  preceptor  has  its  natu- 
ral influence  upon  them  all,  according  to  their  varieties  of  character.  The 
eldest,  Morton  Devereux,  being  of  a  good  capacity  and  ambitious  temper,  is 
impelled  up  the  hill  of  fortune,  is  driven  into  adventure,  and  is  made,  in  fact, 
the  chief  hero  of  the  story.  The  second,  of  a  more  worldly  turn,  but  with 
leas  brilliant  parts,  is  made  a  tool  of  the  Jesuit;  and  the  youngest,  who  is 
cursed  naturally  with  a  morbid  sensibility,  is  stimulated  into  more  than  the 
sins  which  even  fanaticism  and  unbridled  passion  commonly  produce. 

^rhe  youth  of  Morton  passes  in  various  contests  with  his  brother  Gerald 
and  his  tutor,  and  in  obtaming  the  first  place  in  his  uncle's  heart.  He  falls 
in  love,  too,  with  a  lady,  poor,  beautiful,  and  mysterious,  (a  Spaniard,)  who, 
however,  occupies  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  book.  She  is,  after  several  dif- 
Acuities,  married  secretly  to  the  hero,  and  is  finally  murdered  by  unknown 
*  SBsaHBins  in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume.    Morton  himself  runs  the  ca- 

xeer  of  an  enterprising  man,  and  walks  through  the  sunshine  and  shadows  of 
life  with  unfaltering  steps ;  he  becomes  familiar  with  philosophers  and  he- 
xoe^  and  thrives  in  the  smiles  of  kings ;  encounters  war  and  women,  pros- 
perity and  misfortune,  turns  wit  and  soldier  and  diplomatist,  recluse  and 
wassailer ;  and,  in  short,  is  led  through  every  situation  which  is  likely  to 
bring  dut  his  shining  qualities,  by  his  never-failing  friend,  the  author.  Some 
of  these  transitions  are  effective,  and  some  improbable  and  to  little  purpose; 
(for  instance,  what  is  the  object  of  introducing  that  hero  to  Richard  Crom- 
well.^) but  there  is  talent  scattered  about  on  all  parts  of  the  storv.  Mr. 
Bulwer  cannot  be  siud  to  fail  altogether,  even  in  the  conversations  which  are 
held  amongst  the  wits  and  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  (perilous  ground  for  an 
author  to  tread  upon) ;  and  with  the  less  brilliant  characters  of  history,  he 
may  be  admitted  to  have  succeeded.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  such 
men  as  the  historian  of  '*  De  Grammont"  talk  up  to  their  reputation ;  and 
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we  may,  therefore,  oongratiilate  our  avthor  on  escaping  ao  weO  firom  the 
hazard  into  which  he  Ventured.  His  account  of  Louis  le  Grand  and  his  holy 
Sibyl  are  pleasant  enough;  and  the  dissolute  Regent,  Orleans,  his  familiars, 
ana  the  execrable  Dubois,  are  touched  with  considerable  opirit.  We  are 
willing  to  confess  ourselves  indebted  to  the  Count  Devereux  for  his  memoirs 
of  the  French  court.  *   •  ' 

But  why  should  our  hero  travel  to  Rusda?  And  how  did  it  happen  Ukat 
the  clever  Regent  of  Fran(w  sent  an  Englishman  as  his  ambassador  (or 
diplomatic  i^nt^  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ?  There  is  an  air  of  im- 
probability in  this,  which  is  by  no  means  compensated  by  the  adventures  of 
the  hero  in  that  frozen  land.  I'he  account  of  Peter  the  Great  is  less  happy, 
we  think,  than  other  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  the  dialogues  on  moral  and  po- 
litical ''philosophy"  add  little  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  We  would  rather 
hear  what  Mr.  Jttulwer  can  say  on  these  topics  in  a  regular  essay,  or  series  of 
essays,  and  we  shall  then  know  how  to  estimate  his  strength.  Let  him  be 
assured  that,  if  he  puts  forth  his  powers,  his  novels  will  not  require  the  aid 
of  these  discussions  to  give  him  weight  in  the  scale  of  public  Opinion.  We 
wish  th^  he  could  be  satisfied  to' do  weU  without  them.  They  may  be  seri- 
ous mol-welghte  in  winding  up  a  chain  of  historical  events;  they  might  be- 
come Hume  or  Gibbon,  Burke  or  Bolingbroke  *,  but  we  cannot  think  that 
they  add  much  value  to  a  work  of  fiction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  our  author  through  his  story,  nor  to  ex- 
tract the  best  parts  from  his  books,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.    He  must  go  to  the  volumes  themselves,  an^  we  will  promise  lum 


that  he  mK  be  rewarded  for  his  pidns.  The  narrative  is,  throu^out, 
naged  with  great  spirit,  and  many  of  the  dialogues  are  excellent  in  their 
way.  The  characters — Morton  and  Gerald  Devereux,  Sir  WiUiam,  the 
mother  of  these  Gracchi  (the  cold,  quiet,  doistei^hearted  mother,)  the  Abb^ 
de  Montreuil,  the  philosophical  French  valet,  Louis  XIV.  (there  is  a  fine 
phantasma-like  appearance  of  Louis,  just  enough),  the  Regent,  Dubois, 
Antoine  Hamilton,  &c.  are  all  cleverly  handled.  Some  of  them  are  excellent, 
and  all  are  commendable  portraits.  The  early  part  of  the  life  of  Aubrey 
Devereux,  a  pretty  littie  fanatic,  with  his  large  eyes  glistening  before  the 
cross,  a  boy  made  of  woman's  materials,  is  very  interesting ;  but  the  deve- 
lopement  of  this  person  is  a  paradox.  It  is  an  unnatural  deduction  of  cha- 
racter, we  think.  It  startles,  and  does  not  satisfy  us.  But  the  women  of  our 
author  are  delicate  beings.  There  is  one  in  the  ''- Disowned,"  we  forset  her 
name,  and  one,  Isora,  in  the  present  work,  both  of  whom  are  gracefully  and 
touchingly  drawn.  Mr.  Bulwer  should  paint  women — not  fashionable  ladies, 
who  talk  the  mere  slang  of  the  upper  circles,  but  women,  in  whom  the 
stem  or  gentle  virtues,  the  vices,  the  passions,  are  to  be  seen  in  their  natural 
aspects ;  or,  at  all  events,  not  utterly  masked  and  made  ridiculous  by  the 
temporary  fopperies  and  caprices  of  "  the  mode.^  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
great  faiui  in,  perhaps  knowledge  of,  the  virtues  of  the  female  character. 
There  is  a  disinterestedness,  a  constancy,  a  devotion,  and  sincere  abandon- 
ment, in  his  heroines,  which  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  heart.  They 
affect  ms  like  the  true  tone  of  tragedy,  when  tragedy  deals  with  excess  of 
misfortuiie,  and  sends  the  hearers  ''  weeping  to  their  beds."  Let  Mr.^Bal- 
wer  go  on  in  this  way,  and  he  will  need  no  commendation  of  ours;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  our  strictures  on  his  defects,  if  such  they  be,  we  request  him  to  talce 
them  in  good  part,  and  as  a  compliment  offered  to  his  talents  and  good  sense. 
He  has  written  three  very  clever  books,  each  having  some  faults,  and  many 
excellencies;  and  we  now  commend  the  last  of  these,  ''Devereux,"  to  the 
reader,  assuring  him  that  he  will  find  matter  in  it  to  instruct  him,  and  muci^ 
that  carries  with  It  a  deep  and  indelible  interest. 


(  395  ) 

▲  VISION   OP  CONSTANTINOPLE  AT   MIDNIGHT. 

Majestic  bay !  that  mirror'st  all  that  Earth 

And  Ni^t  display  of  beauty,  when  they  meet ; 
At  this  most  solemn  hour,  when  sounds  of  mirth 

Fall  like  the  star,  as  seldom  and  as  fleet, 
O  would  the  heaven,  reflected  bright  from  thee. 

Unfold  the  starry  phantom  of  the  dim 
Unstable,  bodiless  futurity ; 

Or  that  a  voice  would  part  tlie  watery  gleam. 
In  answer  to  the  spirit  that  now  stands 

Musing  o*er  thee,  in  the  same  fairy  g^oom 
Enwrapt,  that  purples  thy  far-circling  strands : — 

Shall  thy  next  lord  be  lord  of  Europe's  doom  ? 

Or  is  the  charm,  Stamboul,  which  now  confines 

My  spirit  with  its  vague  and  dreamy  band. 
Like  the  fair  flower  that  withers  where  it  twines? 

ShaU  not  the  touch  of  thy  soft  syren  hand 
The  sword  of  conquest  in  its  sheath  enchain  ? 

And  though  the  Persick  pearl,  or  Indian  spoils, 
O'e^em  the  life-drop's  everlasting  stain, 

Wer^  not  that  sword  too  costly  for  the  toils 
Of  rapine  ?  Could  thv  tranquil  breast  be  wed 

To  the  fierce  thougnt  of  thralling  Christendom  ? 
From  thee  go  forth  a  universal  dread  ? 

Speak,  ever  blooming  spouse  of  antique  Europe's  doom ! 
Yet  the  night  wanes  as  silent  as  the  grave 

Of  which  it  is  the  shadow,  while  the  past 
And  future  their  bright  visions  interweave 

Within  me,  like  the  glowing  cinder  cast 
Into  the  sunbeam,  where  'tis  overcome : 

Another  city  stood  where  thou  dost  stand. 
Decked  with  the  marble  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

^Vhose  beauty  grdw  from  the  adorer's  hand ; 
And  then  the  cross  was  planted  on  thy  towers, 

TIHiere,  since,  the  Harem's  minai«ts  are  seen. 
And  cloister'd  concubines  in  rosy  bowers 

Now  sleep,  unconscious  of  the  moonbeams'  wasting  shene* 

Then  sleep,  Stamboul,  beneath  the  crescent  moon. 

That  coldly  smiles  upon  thy  terraced  roofs, 
Thouffh  thou  perchance  shalt  sleep  in  ruin  soon. 

And  the  marauding  Cossacks'  weary  hoofs 
Clank  where  by  fits  the  watch-bell  now  is  heard : — 

Sleep,  sleep  I  the  crescent  bent  in  l^eaven  shall  beam 
Its  waning  smile  upon  the  Imperial  bird. 

With  proud  crest  drooping  in  its  golden  dream. 
Sleep,  sleep,  Stamboul !  nor  long  thy  widow'd  form 
Shall  stoop  in  desolation  to  the  storm^ 
Thv  lasting  heritage,  the  throne  of  pride 

And  beauty  o'er  the  inland  seas. 
Shall  tempt  the  kingly  dweller  to  thy  side, 

And  thou  shalt  breathe  as  now  the  perfumed  breexe, 
Li  slumbering  peace,  when  both  thy  Tartar  lords. 

The  Turk,  and  the  true  worshipper,  shall  be 
No  longer  master  of  their  own  records — 

Yea,  Kingly  woers  still  shall  gaze  at  thee. 
When  all  weir  glory  dwells  but  in  the  stranger's  words. 


(  386  ) 

A  6LANCB   AT   EY£NTS. 

Theatres  seem  ttist  declining^.  The  Committee  pt  Dniry-lane  lower 
their  rent,  and  the  renter  his  priees.  Covent-^arden  goes  a  begging ;  and 
even  in  the  provinces,  as  Sydney  Smith  calls  the  counties,  stage^proprietors 
are  everywhere  on  the  point  of  rain.  Every  one  has  his  own  theory  for  the 
cause,  and  none  agree  on  the  remedy.  The  begging  and  borrowing  sjrstem, 
to  which  Cuvent-garden  is  recarring,  must  inevitably  fail — the  catastrophe, 
unless  prevented  by  a  change  of  system,  cart  be  protracted  only  for  a  season 
or  two.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  or  more  unlike  the  act  of  men  of 
business,  than  the  attempt  to  prop  up  what  in  its  own  nature  ou^ht  to  sus- 
tain itself,  or  be  suffered  to  hin.  Theatres  now  return  no  profit,  and  are 
only  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  performers,  at  the  cost  of  crediuous  creditors. 
The  natural  inference  is,  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  or  at  least  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  public  wants,  and  eonducted  m  accordance  with  esusting  circum- 
stances. The  play-going  public  require  a  cheaper  entertainment,  and  would 
prefer,  or  be  content  with,  better  acting,  and  inferior  splendour.  The  ruin 
of  theatrical  speculatkMis  is  fairly  attributable  to  those  who,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  day,  and  indeed  as  a  matter  of  art,  have  most  imprmjed  the 
stage,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  illustrious  John  Kemble  himself.  His 
professional  learning  and  zeal  it  was  that  kindled  up  the  magnificence  of  the 
modern  stage — correeted  the  costume  and  apparatus,  and  got  all  up  in  con- 
sistency with  character,  age,  and  country — and  this  in  the  certainty  of  add- 
ing to  the  completeness  of  scenic  illusion,  but  with  a  mistaken  anticipation 
of  drawing  more  spectators.  For,  unludcily,  the  expense  was  more  than 
commeneurate  with  the  attraction^  and  a  rise  of  prices  inevitable.  Theatres 
have  never  uroopered  since,  Bor  will  any  thing  bring  back  prosperity,  but  a 
return  to  old  prices.  The  course  is  obviotM :  the  remedy  consists  in  reduced 
decoration,  reduced  salaries  and  privileges,  reduced  sapetmnieraries — ^in  a 
-word,  general  reduction*  which  will  at  once  admit  oi  wver  prices,  and  thus 
bring  the  amusement  within  the  reach  of  those  who  nre  tbe  best  supporters 
of  the  stage.  The  public  like  show  and  seleiidoar  very  w^,  they  wprove 
and  appreciate  the  accessories  of  scenic  iuosion,  but  they  caimot  amird  to 
pay  for  them.  The  essence  of  the  drama  is  the  acting;  and  good  acting,  ac- 
companied with  moderate  decoration,  might  be  afibc£d  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
and  one  that  wou)d  pay  very  well,  and  te  paid  very  willingly.  The  stage, 
except,  for  special  reasons,  the  Opera,  has  ceased  to  be  fashaenable  with  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  but  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  mass 
of  play-house  visitors  are  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  or  course  the  dneaper  the 
rate  of  expense,  the  more  readily  they  pay  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
would  often  go  twice,  if  it  cost  no  more,  for  the  sum  that  now  deters  tiiem 
from  going  once. 

C-aptain  Dickinson's  mock  trial  is  over,  and  the  court,  on  returning  him  his 
swora,  has  assured  him  it  had  not  been  dishonoured  in  the  service— a  very 
superfluous  appendage  to  the  forms  of  acquittal,  for  he  had  not  been  charged 
with  either  murder  or  cowardice,  which  alone  could  have  dishonoured  it. 
AH  sympathy  with  the  gallant  officer  during  the  trial,  and  all  congratulation, 
when  it  was  over,  at  the  result,  was  alike  thrown. away — he  had  never  been 
in  any  peril,  and  had  in  reality  nothing  to  escape  from.  The  unlucky  Ad- 
miral, indeed,  is  truly  the  object  of  compassion,  for  by  implication  he  is 
branded  as  the  fabricator  of  frivolous,  groundless,  and  vexations  charges, 
with  which,  a#  charges,  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Strictly,  the  oensur» 
is  levelled  at  the  Lords  of  the  Admirdty,  for  they  were  tiie  prosecutors ;  but 
Codrington  is  the  man  who  suffers  from  the  blow,  and  we  neaurtily  condole 
with  the  man  who  has  been  maliciously  committed— to  further  the  purposes 
of  others,  at  something  like  the  cost  of  his  own  reputation.  He  has  oeen 
fooled  or  forced  by  his  superiors  into  a  position,  against  which  he  protested, 
and  condemned  fbr  not  making  good  what  he  in  express  terms  declared  him- 
self unable  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  commander  to  be  displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  an  individual,  and  another  to  put  him  upon  solemn  trial ;  and 
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mU  ilwiirriii;  privato  jwpiimaad»  tlie  Admiral  min^l  joflilv  think  not  im- 
fportant  enough  to  call  lor  oublic  inquiry.  Nay,  bat,  it  will  be  said,  he  may 
tkank .  himself  for  the  result ;  he  originated  the  matter^  he  expreased  diasfr- 


tisiaetion^  and  the  Admiralty  had  no  alternative ;  the  honour  of  the  service 
requires  its  officers  to  be  without  stain  or  suspicion.  But  neither  stain  nor 
suspicion  was  in  fact  incurred.  The  Admiral  refused  to  make  '  charges^' — 
his  grounds  of  complaint  were  not  worth  the  solemnity  of  the  term — all 
had  been  passed,  over  and  done  with : — ^then  what  becomes  of  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiraltv  to  prosecute?  No !  they  had  their  own  views 
— ^they  made  a  catVpaw  oi  the  Admiral — they  laid  hold  of  his  words,  and 
made  up  themselves  the  charges^  and  called  upon  him,  on  his  perils  and  in  the 
name  of  the  service,  to  substantiate  them.  Their  utter  insignificancy^  when 
drawn  out  in  full  array,  tecuiidum  artem,  was  obvious  to  eveiy  eye ;  neither 
the  honour  of  the  service,  nor  Captain  Dickinson's  good  name  required  any 
vindication.  But  the  apparent  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  among  those 
who  had  marked  the  battle  of  Navarino  as  untoward^  of  throwing  farther  dis- 
credit upon  the  commander.  The  Admiral's  course,  when  driven  to  extre- 
mity, no  doubt  was  to  have  thrown  up  bis  commission,  and  appealed  to  his 
country :  unhappily,  from  some  unreasoning  sense  of  duty  he  gave  way,  and 
played  into  the  nands  of  hi^  enemies. 

Literary  controversy  is  raging.  The  Edinburgh  —  by  the  way  it 
wanted  something  to  enliven  it— has  fallen  tooth  and  nail  upon  the  Ben- 
thamites, and  selected  Mill  and  his  Essay  on  Government,  as  tne  first  point 
of  attack— an  unkind  cut,  it  may  seem,  for  Mill  himself  was  long  one  of  their 
ewn^contributors;  but  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  he  himself  gave  the 
challenge— he  provoked  the  attack,  in  the  Westminster,  by  his  charges  and 

J»roofr  of  contradictions.  The  Westminster  of  course  took  the  field  in  de* 
ence  of  his  potent  ally,  bi^t  with  more  gallantry  than  discretion — more  wit 
than  wisdom — ^more  flourish  than  effect — without  acquainting  himself  even 
with  the  ground  of  quarrel — without  measuring  his  weapon  or  his  adversary, 
and  dealing  his  blows  more  at  random  than  became  a  uhevalier  of  any  dkili 
or  prudence.  The  Edinburgh  rushes  upon  his  new  adversary,  and,  tearing 
the  vizor  from  his  brow,  exposes  him  to  view,  as  the  Knight  of  Knights, 
Jeremy  Bentham  himself.  He  mistakes,  however,  or  rather  does  not  mia. 
take;  but  the  supposition  answers  his  purpose  perfectly  well, — ^the  nobler 
the  foe,  the  greater,  the  triumph  of  conquest.  Bentham's  language  is  all  his 
own,  and  the  Westminster  had  evidently  none  of  it ;  and  moreover,  we  be- 
lieve Bentham  denies  the  identity.  The  strife  and  the  sport  is  not  over. 
3lill  must  himself  come  forth— for  his  champion  almost  plays  booty — armed 
with  rule  and  compass,  and  show  a  little  more  clearly  the  correctness  of  his 
diagraoM— his  dogmas  we  meant,  though  indeed  Mill  deals  with  moral 
matters  quite  mathematically,  and  surprises  more  by  the  results  than  satis- 
fies by  the  process.  His  celebrated  Essays,  and  especially  the  one  on  Go- 
vernment, penetrate  to  the  understanding  of  no  one  we  ever  heard  of,  not  a 
portiaan ;  and  the  Westminster  has  given  proof,  that  his  most  zealous  dis- 
«iples  are  not  yet  initiated  in  their  master's  mysteries.  The  conflict  is  most 
amusing.  The  arrogance  of  the  party  and  their  chief  requires  humbling  a 
little;  and  they  are  in  excellent  hands.  Let  the  Edinburgh  go  on — every 
one  of  Mill's  magnificent  papers  are  equally  assailable.  The  fight  affords 
excellent  fun,  ^d  serves  to  exhilarate  at  least  the  readers  of  the  *  blue 
and  buff.'     ' 

The  Quarterly  too,  we  perceive,  is  committed  with  a  formidable  foe.  The 
great  Autocrat  of  African  Geography  has  found  a  new  competitor  in  Sir  Ru- 
mne  Donkyn,  a  gallant  officer  who  wields  a  pen  with  as  much  dexterity 
and  effect  as  his  own  sabre.  The  course  of  the  Niger  is  the  point  of  con^ 
troversy.  Formerly,  as  every  body  knows,  the  Niger  flowed  into  a  lake,  or 
was  absorbed  in  marshes ;  but  latterly,  Denham  or  Clapperton,  we  foiget 
which,  diMsoveriag  a  bend  in  its  course  towards  the  South,  the  Quarterly 
without  farther  debate  fixed  the  'final  debouchement  of  this  eternal  river — 
the  Nile  and  its  sources  never  made  hs}f  the  stir— in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
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and  wpected  the  woriA,  of  couwe,  to  aeqmiawe  in  the  ntw  anrnagemcBt.  B«l 
Sif  RiUMie  ditanursi  and  doggedly  mite  a  spoke  in  the  wheel*  oc  more  inteU 
ligibly,  throws  a  line  of  towering  hills  across  the  whole  continent  of  Africa, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cape  Verd,  and  intercepts  the  course  of 
Uie  river  to  the  Biffht^  filling  up  every  defile  of  his  own  range,  without  leav- 
ing so  much  as  a  s&t  for  a  imll-stream.  Baffling  the  Quarterly  thus,  with 
equal  readiness  he  disposes  of  all  the  other  routes  and  terminations  that 
have  been  guessed  by  various  guessers : — the  Nile  is  too  remote — the  lake 
Tchad,  if  intakes  in, must  give  out — and  marshes  must  at  last,  and  of  course 
long  before  this,  overflow.  After  clearing  away  all  obstructions  in  these 
manners,  he  traces  carefully  his  unpreoccupied  ground,  and,  finding  sands  in 
abundance  on  all  sides,  he  is  suddenly  struck  with  the  unabsorbingness  of 
these  same  sands^they  are  all  siliceous.  Water  filters  and  works  through 
siliceous  sands,  and  must,  by  continual  supplies,  form  plashy  marshes,  treadd- 
erous  quick-sands— a  perflabiiem  terram,  and  still  makes  its  way,  under  the 
surface,  or  over  it,  down  towards  the  sea.  Why  not  then  convey  the  Niger 
over  the  Sands  of  Sahara  towards  the  Mediterranean  ?  Why  there  again, 
on  its  shores,  all  the  world  knows,  Greeks  and  Romans,  especiuly  the  poets, 
were  never  weary  with  describing  the  Syrtes  and  their  horrors ;  and  the  cause 
of  these  very  Syrtes  isjprobably  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  perpetual  drop- 

Einff  in  of  the  Niger.  This  will  do  admirably ;  the  General  troubles  himself  but 
ttle  farther-^his  object  was  not  to  fix  the  actual,  but  the  probable  course;  and 
here  is  a  nrobability  far  exceeding  the  Quarterly's,  especially  when  blocked 
out  by  rocks  of  unflinching  granite.  Now  steps  forth  the  mighty  giant,  the 
Quarterly  geographer,  club  in  hand ;  and  after  smashing  all  the  General's 
arguments,  without  measure  or  mercy,  retires  with  a  withering  smile,  and 
tells  him,  had  he  but  glanced  at  Mr.  Beechey's  survey  of  the  coast,  he  would 
have  found  the  Syrtes  no  longer  existed,  whereas,  if  the  General's  theory  was 
good  for  any  thing,  it  would  be  to  make  them  more  quicksandish  than  ever. 
The  General,  a  very  honest  man,  but  who  had  never  heard  of  Beediey's  book 
before,  flies  to  his  bopkseller,  seizes  the  volume,  turns  the  leaves  over  in 
haste,  and,  to  his  amazement  and  enchantment,  actually  finds  the  Syrtes  there 
in  all  their  glory,  extending  full  a  hundred  miles  along  the  shore,  just 
where,  led  solely  by  his  own  good  understanding,  he  had  supposed  the  Niger 
to  emerge,  after  scrambling  and  scuttling  through  the  sands  of  the  desarL 
Sir  Rufane,  of  course,  takes  new  credit  for  his  noble  invention,  adds  the 
fieechev  authority  to  his  own,  retorts  the  Quarterl/s  smile,  and  exults  over 
his  catching  a  Tartar  in  the  Beecheys. 

Manufacturing  difficulties  thicken.  The  panacea  with  all  commercial  men 
is  more  paper.  Thev  will  not  listen  to  over-4>roduction,  that  is,  to  excess 
of  manufactured  gooas,  as  the  cause,  because  then  the  obvious  remedy  is  too 
unpalatable.  In  vain  are  the  glaring  facts  of  markets  overstocked  at  home 
and  abroad— -of  new  competitors  in  ever^  country  of  Europe, — the  answer  is, 
no  matter  for  the  foreign  maiket-— the  nome  oonsuniption,  the  possible  home 
consumption,  incomparably  surpasses  the  foreign.  Only  fumisn  the  means 
of  purchasing,  and  home  consumption,  great  as  it  has  been,  may  be  doubled 
forthwith — and  those  means  paper  wm  supply.  We  doubt  exceedingly. 
£very  man  who  has  wherewithal  to  buy  can  buy,  and  every  man  who  nae 
safe  security  to  give  can  borrow.  The  system  and  mystery  of  paper-traffick- 
ing has  become  of  late  so  thoroughly  exposed,  and  is  so  generally  under- 
stood, that  we  feel  confident  the  reign  of  credit,  with  all  its  delusions,  csn 
nevier  resume  its  old  jpower  again ;  and  who  tiiat  looks  around  him  and  con- 
templates the  mass  or  existing  misery  among  the  labourers,  can  desire  that  it 
should  ?  Credit,  and  credit  alone,  that  is,  the  application  of  fictitious  re- 
sources—buying without  paying — ^led  to  excess  or  manufacturing,  and  coa- 
sequently  to  the  ruin  of  the  labourer,  by  throwing,  him  out  of  employ,  or 
reducing  his  wages.  The  resumption  of  sudh  a  course  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  itself  not  benefit  the  labourer,  though  -  it  might  apparently 
for  a  time  the  anployer;  and  the  case  of  the  labourer  sorely  more  inmer^ 
tively  demands  reuef  than  that  of  the  employer.    He  has  gone  on  heaalong 
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«— 'iodnlgied  In  Inxiiry  Dcrow<d  his  labourer—- looked  anfeellnffly  on  Lis  suf- 
i«ring«— and  cardewly  on  the  oonsequenoes.  He  would  stifi  go  t>n — gain, 
gain,  is  his  sole  consideration^  in  oontemut  of  all  humanity.  He  would 
f;iadly  see  himself  surrounded  with  nothing  but  machinery,  and  the  trouUe- 
aoflie  bipeds  of  living  labourers  swept  to  the  Antipodes.  I'he  manufacturer, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  always  the  greatest  advocate  for  emigration.  Every 
extension  of  the  powers  of  machinery  throws  out,  now  and  for  some  time 
pttt,  numbers  or  workmen,  and  of  the  sight  of  these  he  of  course  longs  to 
fet  rid — he  knows  he  must  help  to  keep  them. 

■  The  labourers,  however,  are  now,  what  they  should  have  done  long  ago — 
looking  to  themselves  for  relief,  that  is,  are  taking  into  their  own  hands  the 
manasement  of  their  own  interests,  and  they  wul  succeed,  if  they  do  but 
steadily  unite  and  perseveringly  pursue  them.  The  co-operative  system  is 
fast  n>reading  among  them  over  the  whole  country,  and  every  town  of  any 
size  has  already  its  little  societies  either  actually  established,  or  is  on  the 
point  of  commencing  them.  In  some,  at  present,  the  Unions  are  only  pur- 
chasing goods  at  wholesale  prices,  and  keeping  their  own  shop— that  is,  they 
are  diviung  among  themselves  the  profits  of  the  retail-dealer.  Others  are 
renting  land,  especially  one  at  firignton — the*  spot  from  which  they  have  all 
sprung — cultivating  it  with  the  spade,  and  taking  the  produce  to  market,  and 
tnus  snaring  among  themselves  tne  returns  of  the  market-gardener.  While 
others,  in  towns,  silk-weavers,  earpet-weavers,  &c.  are  manufacturing  for 
themselves,  and  will  divide  among  themselves  the  profits  of  what  would 
otherwise  fall  to  a  master.  Only  let  these  societies  go  on^  and  the  d<Hninion 
of  great  capitalists  is  at-  an  end.    The  workman  will  himself  be  his  own  ea* 

Eitolist,  and  share,  as  he  justly  ought,  more  liberally  in  the  fruits  of  his  own 
kbour.  There  may  not  in  consequience  be  so  much  exporting  abroad,  and 
already  there  is  less  demand  there ;  but  there  will  be  more  comfort  at  home. 
The  poor  will  be  less  miserable,  less  worked  and  worn  to  the  bone,  and  less 
prematurely  broken  up,  for  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  themselves  in 
eight  or  ten  hours  than  now  in  sixteen ;  and  the  spare  hours  may  be  spent 
partly  in  improvement,  and  partly  in  enjoyment.  The  same  system  is  ca« 
pable  of  extending  agriculturally,  to  the  bringing  down  a  little  of  the  great 
numer,  but  not  at  all  of  the  landlord ;  for  he  will  get  as  much  rent  from  the 
one  as  the  other.  He  may  like  to  deal  with  one  score  of  peat  farmers 
better  than  twenty  score  of  working  little  ones  *,  but  this  is  an  inconvenience 
be  must  submit  to,  and  be  glad  it  proves  no  worse.  The  owner  of  the  luid 
can  never  be  seriously  injured ;  all  comes  from  the  soil,  and  that  can  never 
lose  its  intrinsic  v^ue.  Let  him  then  protect  the  labourer,  and  especially 
aflfainst  the  tyranny  of  the  great  farmer,  who  can  very  well  take  care  of 
himself. 

The  Mendicity  Society  is,  it  seems,  at  death's  door.  It  has  long  been,  we 
know,  An  a  consumptive  state,  and  we  are  quite  ready  at  any  time  to  chant 
its  final  requiem,  as  wdll  as  that  of  some  others,  which  in  like  manner  are 
rapidly  going  the  way  of  all  things,  lliese  societies  are,  many  of  them,  got 
np  by  busy  persons,  who  are  to  g^et  something  by  them,  either  in  the  shape 
of  substantial  salaries  as  secretaries  (the  honorary  secretary  of  the  mendi- 
cants had  900/.  a  year),  or  of  personal  distinction  as  patrons.  The  Mendi- 
city Society,  like  the  Constitutional  Society  some  years  ago,  was  at  once 
impertinent  and  intrusive,  for  it  implied  a  lack  of  vigour,  or  the  imputation 
of  it,  in  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities,  to  carry  themselves  into  effect. 
It  was  invidious  and  offensive,  for  it  proposed  not  to  relieve  or  reform  the 
beggar,  but  to  screen  the  passenger  from  importunity,  and  take  under  pro- 
tection his  nerves  and  deUcacies.  It  was,  moreover,  a  superfluous  concern  ; 
for  every  body  can  give,  or  not  give,  as  he  pleases ;  and  if  any  one  does  follow 
eecasionally  his  sympaUiies,  and  unwittingly  gives  to  impostors,  where  is  the 
real  harm?  It  is  better  that  we  shoiud  sometimes  oe  duped,  than  the 
risk  incurred  of  leaving  the  miserable  to  perish.  By  driving  beggars  in- 
4]Beriminately  froai  the  streets^  cases  of  extreme  distress  were  in  danger  of 
being  lef^  witiiout  hope  of  alleviation ;  for  parochial  relief  cannot  always  be 
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had  in  the  instant — ^numben  siifer  wirile  '^  ycatriot  dkiei*'  9r  wkwt  etaiaa  to 
the  same  thing,  parochial  assistanoe  can  often  be  obtaiwed  onlf  at  eaptua 
hours  and  on  certain  dayg.  This  iniecions  Society  had  in  view^  wa  renember, 
at  one  time^  to  get  an  Act  peised  makinf^  it  imperative  upon  pnaBeagera  not 
to  give  alms  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  a  Society  for  setting  inioukoos 
plans  on  foot ;  all  sense  of  humanity  seerad  lest  in  a  crowd  of  thia  kimL — 
there  is  no  one  to  encounter  the  brunt  of  renxobation. 

The  advocates  for  legalizing  dissections  nave  hit  unon  an  admirable  ex- 
pedient for  the  removal  of  all  the  invidious  charges  tnat  have  been  urged 
against  them.  ¥^i]st  dissection  formed  a  part  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
the  most  atrocious  criminals,  it  flung  a  stigma  upon  the  operation.  The  pro- 
posal to  dissect  paupers^  or  even  unclaimed  paupers  only,  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  helpless  or  forlorn  condition ;  and  pitching  upon  medical  ssen, 
or  certain  great  officers  of  state,  or  any  particular  class,  seemed,  to  tiie  per- 
aons  concerned  at  least,  equally  invidious  and  offsnaive.  To  get  rid  at  once, 
then,  of  all  partieular  ground  of  odium,  a  ]»roposal  is  said  to  be  forthoomii^ 
in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  which  diall  indiasolttbly 
and  hr  ever  couple  death  and  dissection — ^all  that  die,  that  is,  great  and 
small,  every  bodp  diaU  paas  under  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the  deigy  be 
made  responsible  for  the  execution  before  burial  be  done.  This  is  a  sd^eme, 
we  see,  tnat  will  happily  get  rid  of  invidious  distinctions,  and  nobody  can 
complain,  not  oven  tne  murderer ;  and  absurd  as  some  may  affect  to  think 
the  proposal,  we  cannot  even  imagine  any  other  legal  provision  that  is  likely 
to  be  more  palatable. 

Orub-street  is  at  last,  it  seems,  going  to  be  re-baptiied.  The  proprietois 
and  residents  are  petitioning  the  authorities  to  sanction  a  change ;  for  the 
name  stinks  in  the  nostrils,  depreciates  the  property  of  the  place,  and  dis- 
parages the  worthiness  of  the  natives.  Paternoster-row,  the  grand  repesi-» 
tory  for  the  manufactures  of  the  said  Grab-street,  will,  it  is  supposed,  fiuhyw 
the  example. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  owe  the  public  a  pretty  long  ar- 
rears of  explanation,  we  incline  to  think.  They  have  gradually  shut  out 
public  gazers  from  aU  interior  view  of  that  venerable  pUe,  and  added  See 
upon  fee  from  Poet*8  corner  to  the  lantern  and  the  bemy.  £ven  to  divine 
service  the  public  are  let  in  by  a  small  private  entrance,  to  eyclode  them  aa 
much  as  possible  from  all  gratnitous  and  fiirtive  glances.  The  reported  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  Chapter  to  admit  a  memorial  of  Lord  Byron,  on  the 
ground  of  some  supposed  imperfection  in  his  creed  when  living,  has  never 
been  fairly  clearea  up ;  and  very  lately  another  report,  equallv  callmg  far 
toplanation,  circulated,  that  a  mural  tablet  was  peremptorily  renised  admit- 
tance, because,  according  to  the  heraldrv  of  the  Chapter,  or  their  construc- 
tion of  other  people's  heraldry,  Mr.  Shield,  the  musical  composer,  was  Inhere 
designated  gentleman.  Now  if  burial  in  Westminster- Abbey  continue  to  be 
a  distinction,  and  the  right  of  granting  remain  with  the  Chapter,  their  au- 
thority, we  think,  requires  defining  a  little,  just  to  secure  an  equalisation  of 
•epelchral  rights  to  the  distinguit  of  this  paltrv  world. 

Some  reform  in  Chancery  is  apparently  at  hand.  The  Soli<ator-g«neraly 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  and  therefore  it  may  seem  officially, 
visited  the  other  day  the  bastille  of  tiie  Chaacery-cburt,  the  Fleet,  and  in- 
quired into  the  cases  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Court,  that  is,  those  who  ore  tiien 
confined  for  contempts.  The  cases,  it  appeared,  were  full  of  oppression,  but, 
whether  they  were  truly  so  or  not,  the  mdefinite  hnprisooment  is  plainly  so^ 
Imprisonment  is  punishment ;  if  therefore  persons  sin  againat  the  Court,  let 
them,  like  other  offenders,  be  fairly  tried,  and  ponisheo,  if  ffuilty^  in  aona 
fbrm  and  ratio  fixed  and  proportioned  to  the  ofience.  Let  me  punidnnenty 
we  repeat,  be  definite,  ana,  when  suffered,  be  done  with.  Several  of  the  pvi- 
soners  have  been  confined  for  years,  and  their  cases  appArenttyfoqpottan: 
not  long  ago,  there  was  one  who  had  been  in  the  Fleet  for  thhrty  years.  Can 
an  irresponsible  power  like  this  have  been  tolerated  for  agiss  in  « land  boast- 
ing of  its  liberty^and  love  of  it  ?    ran  it  hn  miff  iTil  In  kel  siwrl wiiuiii  r 

Forbid  it  common  sense  and  common  humanity. 
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NOTES   UPON   CIRCUIT. 

Dual  NO  the  last  Leinster  circuit,  I  noted  down  the  incidents  which  were 
disclosed  in  several  remarkable  trials.  An  attentive  observer  will  readily 
find  in  realities  as  much  matter  for  excitement,  and  calculated  to  produce  an 
interest  as  lively,  as  invention  will  supply.  Justice  may  be  said,  in  Ireland^ 
to  minister  to  romance ;  for,  in  her  penodical  progresses  through  the  South, 
die  brings  to  light  the  passions  of  a  people,  in  whose  delinquencies  there  is 
often  as  much  of  strangeness  as  of  atrocity. 

Weaford, — A  case  was  tried  here,  in  which  murder  and  adultery  appeared 
in  a  fellowship  of  a  very  hideous  and  extraordinary  kind.  A  cobler's  hut, 
in  a  village  situate  at  about  six  miles  from  Wexford »  furnished  a  stage  for 
the  frightful  tragedy,  in  which  Mrs.  Crosbie,  the  wife  of  a  brogue-maker, 
performed  the  part  of  Clytemnestra.  The  murderer  was  journeyman  to  the 
nusband.  Before  the  ^gisthus  of  the  last  was  arraigned,  I  anticipated  that 
some  huge  and  muscular  villain  would  raise  his  gaunt  form  at  the  dock,  and 
that  the  predilections  of  Mrs.  Crosbie  would  be  justified  by  the  configuration 
of  the  fascinating  assassin ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  a  squalid 
wretch,  with  scarce  enough  of  raiment  to  hide  his  emaciation,  appeared  at 
the  bar  as  the  hero  of  a  san^nary  amour.  When  John  Brown  (that  was 
the  prisoner's  name)  heard  the  indictment  read,  by  which  he  was  charged 
with  having  poisoned  his  master,  in  confederacy  with  his  wife,  his  plea  of 
'^  hot  guilty "  seemed  to  be  sustained  by  all  the  accessories  of  innocence 
which  a  peculiar  repulsiveness  could  supply.  .  His  cadaverous  and  charnel 
look ;  his  lips  that  were  blanched  with  starvation ;  eyes  in  which  fear  and 
famine  elared  together;  his  wild  and  matted  hair;  his  stooping  and  con- 
tracted form ;  his  ragged  clothes,  and  the  union  of  physical  meanness  with 
cowering  debasement,  constituted  such  a  nauseating  combination,  as  ren- 
dered it  almost  incredible  that  any  woman  should  have  seen  in  him  an  object 
of  voluptuous  preference.  He  found  advocates  in  his  ghastliness,  and  in  the 
assemblage  of  loathsome  circumstances  that  were  arrayed  about  him,  more 
powerful  than  any  aid  which  the  eloquence  or  the  dexterity  of  counsel  could 
supply.  He  had  not  the  means  of  employing  one ;  and  Judge  Johnson  beeged 
a  gentleman  of  the  bar  to  relieve  him  in  some  degree  from  the  painful  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  a  person  who  was  wholly  undefended,  by  giving  him 
ttiis  gratuitous  assistance.  This  request  was  reaSily  complied  with.  Mr.  Scott, 
as  Crown  prosecutor,  stated  the  case,  contenting  himself  with  a  plain  detail 
of  facts,  making  no  comments,  and  deducing  no  inferences  unfavourable,  to 
the  prisoner.!  1  may  observe  incidentally,  thfit,  in  this  particular,  Mr.  Scott 
deserves  great  praise,  as  he  never  turns  to  any  unfair  account  the  anomalous 
privilege  which  is  accorded  to  the  Crown  to  state  the  matter  of  accusation, 
while  the  power  of  reply  is  denied  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  .  In  sup- 
port of  the  prosecution,  the  first  witness  produced  was  John  Hanton,  wno 
gave  evidence  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  following  narrative.  Crosbie  was 
a  master  brogue-maker,  who  employed  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  witness,  in 
working  in  his  shop.  Crosbie  was  married  to  a  woman,  of  whom  he  mani- 
fested jealousy,  and  complained  that  she  was  too  intimate  witli  the  prisoner. 
The  latter,  upon  a  holiday,  walked  with  the  witness  to  Wexford,  and  on  his 
way  declared  that  he  would  cure  Crosbie  of  his  suspicions.  They  proceeded 
to  the  town,  where  Brown  purchased  a  quantity  of  arsenic  and  red  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  on  their  way  home  he  of  his  own  accord  told  his  companion, 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  had  determined  to  put  the  husband  out  of  the  way. 
This  inteUiffence  was,  as  the  witness  stated,  gratuitously  conveyed  :  Bronn 
had  no  motive  whatever  for  telling  him  that  the  death  of  their  master  had 
been  resolved  upon.  He  made  no  commentary,  arid  neither  assented  tp  or 
remonstrated  against  the  abominable  design.  They  proceeded  to  Crosbie's 
house,  and  here  a  strange  expedient  was  adopted  by  Brown.  It  appears  that 
he  imagined,  that  if  he  did  not  actually  deliver  the  poison  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  woman,  who  had  commissioned  him  to  procure  it,  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  contemplated  murder.    In  order,  therefore,  to  relieve  his  con- 
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science^  he  placed  Hantoiij  the  witness,  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Croebie, 
and  having  taken  his  hand^  while  Hanton  held  that  of  Mrs.  Crosbie,  he  deli- 
vered the  poison  to  Hanton,  while  the  latter  passed  it  to  the  wife.    At  this 
statement  of  an  expedient,  which  was  designated  as  the  legerdemain  of  assas- 
nnation,  every  body  in  Court  seemed  to  start ;  and  Judge  Johnson,  atruok 
with  what  appeared  to  be  the  gross  improbability  of  the  whole  story,  became 
manifestly  favourable  to  the  prisoner.    .The  poison  having  been  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  it  was  agreed  upon,  in  the  presence  of  Hanton,  (who  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  no  sort  of  concern  in  the  transaction,  not  having 
the  least  pendiant  for  the  wife  of  his  employer,  and  expecting  no  benefit 
firom  his  death,)  that  Mrs.  Crosbie  should  mix  the  arsenic  in  bread-and-but- 
ter ;  and  without  resorting  to  the  red  precipitate,  which  was  to  be  reserved 
for  an  emergency,  that  they  should  try  what  the  former  poison  would  aocon^ 
pUsh.    Mrs.  Crosbie  was  not  slow  in  carrying  the  project  into  executioiL 
Her  husband  became  immediately  unwell,  and  the  amiable  wife  affected  a 
deep  concern  for  his  sufferings.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  beheld  him  writhing 
in  torture,  and  stood  unappiuled.    It  was  apprehended  that  the  arsenic  would 
not  effect  their  object  with  sufficient  celerity,  and  Brown  advised  that  the 
red  precipitate  should  be  applied.    Accordingly,  Mrs.  Crosbie  put  it  into  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  telling  her  husband  that  it  would  relieve  him,  applied  it  to 
his  burning  lips.    The  potion  was  swallowed,  and  Crosbie  expired.     He  was 
interred  with  unusual  haste — ^no  inquest  was  held — ^the  witness  left  the  vil- 
lage, and  went  to  live  at  a  distance.    He  did  not  know  what  became  of 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Crosbie ;  and  it  was  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  length  of 
time,  Mrs.  Crosbie  having  died  in  the  interval,  that  ne  gave  information  upon 
which  the  prisoner  was  arrested.    The  testimony  of  this  witness  was,  upon 
cross-examination,  greatly  shaken.     Upon  being  asked  what  motive  John 
Brown  could  have  in  communicating  to  him  his  intention  to  commit  the  mur- 
der, and  in  handing  the  poison  tu  him  that  he  might  pass  it  to  Mrs.  Crosbie, 
he  was  unable  to  suggest  even  a  plausible  reason.    His  concealment  of  the 
crime,  too,  for  many  years,  without  his  suggesting  any  inducement  to  dis- 
close it  at  so  late  a  period,  gave  to  his  entire  evidence  a  colour  of  fabrication. 
He  was  at  best  an  informer;  and  therefore,  as  the  Judge  observed,  upon  his 
single  and  uncorroborated  statement,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  found  guilty. 
A  policeman  was  produced,  who  swore  that  Brown,  on  being  arrested,  de- 
clared that  Hanton  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  he  had.    This, 
however,  was  not  such  an  acknowledgment  as  would  convict.    It  was  also 
proved  that  Brown  fled  from  the  viUage  some  time  after  the  murder ;  bn^ 
on  investigation,  it  was  discovered  that  the  priest  of  the  parish  had,  upon 
the  gtouiM  of  his  profligate  life,  and  from  his  suspicion  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  assassination,  ordered  him  to  leave  his  district.    Thus  his  abs- 
condinff  was  accounted  for.    Had  the  case  closed  here,  Brown  would  have 
escaped ;  but  at  length  a  witness,  of  a  very,  extraordinary  aspect,  who  aw»- 
kened  universal  attention  by  the  strangeness  of  her  countenance  and  figure, 
I4)peared.    A  female  dwarf,  about  three  feet  in  height,  although  eighteen 
years  of  age,  deformed  in  every  limb,  with  a  head  almost  as  large  as  w  en*- 
tire  residue  of  her  squat  and  distorted  body,  and  a  countenance  stamped 
with  the  expression  of  broad  idiocy,  was  lifted  to  the  table.     She  was  ob- 
viously '"  an  innocent,^  and  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  her  evidence,  on 
the  allegation  that  she  could  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state.    However,  there 
gleamed  through  the  darkness  by  whidi  her  inteUect  was  enveloped  a  suf- 
ficient ray  to  show  that  she  had  some  notion  of  a  place  of  punishment,  and 
she  muttered  the  word  '^  hell,"  with  a  stare  of  horror  which  made  way  for 
lier  attestation.    Her  aspect  was  in  itself  hideous  enough,  without  any  acces- 
sory, to  excite  a  painful  sensation  in  every  one  who  beheld  her ;  but  when 
she  stated  that  Mrs.  Crosbie  was  her  mother,  and  it  wais  manifest  that  the 
idiot  child  was  come  to  brand  the  barbarous  parent,  the  interest  whidi  she 
excited  was  as  distressing  as  it  was  universal.    She  swore  that  her  mother 
had  seven  children,  and  that  on  the  night  of  Crosbie's  death  they  all  slept  in 
their  mother's  room ;  and  she  farther  deposed,  that  Brown  had  on  that  very 
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Jiijgbt  hifx  with  her  de,te«|t^le  mother.  In  the  chamber  where  her  family 
were  all  assei^bled^  and  while  her  husband  was  stretched  cold  and  dead  in 
the  1:00m  beneath,  tlve  i^urderess  had  received  her  confederate  in  aseassina- 
^on,  w^o  remained  locked  in  her  ^ilty  embraces,  surrounded  by  the  off- 
spring  of  his  aibcminable  |>aramour.  It  was  observed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  that  out  pf  the  sev/en  children  only  one  was  produced.  It  was  an- 
swered, that  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  witness  and  her 
brother,  con^rmed  idiots,  who  wete  almost  incapable  of  articulation,  but  that 
the  bother  si^oujd  be  produced.  This  was  accordingly  done.  A  boy,  who 
had  hoen  struck  with  a  visitation  nearly  as  calamitous  as  his  sister,  and  waa 
rickety  and  decrepid,  ^ve  the  same  account  as  the  former  witness,  and 
prove4  the  a^ultecous  mtercouise  to  have  taken  place  immediately  after  the 
assassination.  This  poor  creature  mentioned  that  Brown  and  his  mother 
went  off  together ;  and  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family  being  all  left  ut- 
terly destitute,  were  taken  in,  from  compassion,  to  the  houses  of  the  neigh- 
boursy  where  they  had  been  since  charitably  sustained.  As  he  left  the  table^ 
ia  mo^  painful  exhibition  took  place.  His  mother  had  been  dead  for  a  con- 
jriderabiB  tjime.  Jle  was  i^orant  of  this  fact ;  and  although  he  had  been 
abandoned  by  her,  and  he  had  every  motive  to  hold  her  memory  in  detesta^ 
Jtion,  while  he  was  going  down,  after  his  examination,  he  suddenly  paused, 
and  turning  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown^  with  an  eye  in  which,  in  the  midst 
of  vacancy,  an  instinctive  affection  was  still  apparent,  he  inquired,  in  a  voice 
of  infantine  plaintiveness,  **  Wliere  is  my  mammy  ?  where  is  my  mammy  ?'* 
Jt  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  tne  prisoner  was  convicted.  He  was 
immediately  sentenced,  and  (a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  in  Ireland) 
his  execution  caused  general  satisfaction  among  the  people.* 

Water/ord. — An  action  for  a  libel,  in  which  a  young  lady  was  the  plaintiff, 
«nd  another  young  lady  was  the  defendant,  produced  great  interest,  and 
)>rQUght  before  the  pubHc  some  incidents  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  I  do  not 
repkemhef  i^  have  ever  witnessed  more  extraordinary  disclosures  than  were 

.made  in  the  caeie  of  "  Miss  Sarah  Anthony  v.  Miss  Jane  JG .*'    The  latter, 

a  woman  of  a  ve^y  respectable  family,  had^  for  some  time  (before  the  action 
vas  QO(m]p(iencedj  taken  up  h^er  residence  with  a  younger  sister,  whose  name 
waa  .Aline,  upon  a  very  wOd  and  romantic  spot  upon  the  sea-coast,  at  Tra- 
jQore.    This  v^l)a^  is  situate  on  a  steep  acclivity,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

■  I  ■  ■  — '    ■  ■  ■      ■  '  '     --...» -■  — ■ — 

*  The  writer  of  this  artide  published,  in  **'  The  New  Monthly  Magazine'*  of 
June  ktft,  an  acooont  of  a  trial  for  a  Ubel,  which  took  place  at  Wexford  during  the 
•ftvoeding  assizes.  The  examination  of  two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  in  the  Frendi 
•ervice,  gave  oooasion  to  some  nmarks  upon  the  Irish  who  had  left  their  country 
ibom  poBticalmotives,  .under  .the  head  of  '^  The  Gallo-Jri^h.*'  He  has  since  heard  thftt 
flome  of  his  observatians  were  taken  in  .bad  port,  by  individnals  who  were  the  victims 
fii  the  po]iti(»l  disasters  of  Ireland,  and  who,  if  led  astrav,  were  led  astray  by  ^'  light 
Jopom  Haft?an*'*  'Nothing  could  be  more  remote  £rom  his  intention  than  to  write 
spy  thing  in  di^^arqgenusnt  of  men  of  great  private  worth,  and  who  were  as  grsatly 
4istugui8hed  by  their  tfdentSy  as  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  in  whigh  they,he' 
.roii^alfy  but.fsrroneously  engaged.  The  writer  farther  avails  himself  of  tbis  occasion 
ito  state,  that  he  has  also  heard,  with  equal  regret  and  surprise,  that  the  defendant 
in  the  action  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Barker,  the  chief  witness  for  the  defence,  con- 
oa^ved  that,  ip  the  article,  the  writer  threw  some  injurious  reflections  upon  them. 
He  disclaims  any  such  deugn.  He  did  little  else  than  describe  what  struck  him  as 
DOtiiing  more  than  a  singular  scene.  To  none  of  the  individuals  could  he  po«sibly 
bear  the  least  animosity ;  and  with  respect  to  Mr.  Barker,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice 
to  state,  that  in  coming  forward  to  acknowledge  himself  to  have  been  the  writer  of  a 
pamphlet  which  wm  the  object  of  prosecution,  and  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
oonae^uenees  of -his  own  proceeding,  he  acted  in  an  honourable  manner,  for  whidi, 
iastaad  of  any  blame,  he  deserved  commendation.  He  evinced  no  ordinary  ability, 
•ttnd  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  cansiderable  attainments.  With  respect  to  the  differ. 
«ioea  betwaen  himsalf  and  the  plaintiff,  or  the  merits  of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
action,  with  which  he  had  no  oonoernj  the  author  did  not  intend  to  express,  nor  does 
^  cim«0iv)B  that  he  expscMedy  any  opinion. 
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harbour  of  Waterford^  and,  from  the  rugged  height  on  which  it  Btands,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect.    Immediately  beneath,  the  sea  rolls  upon  an  im- 
mense beach  of  bright  and  polished  sand,  and,  in  the  storms  that  rage  there 
in  the  winter,  throws  in  numerous  wrecks  on  its  enormous  billows.    On  the 
left,  the  river  Suir  is  seen  discharging  itself  into  the  sea ;  while,  on  the  right 
hand,  an  iron-bound  coast,  piled  up  to  a  great  elevation,  receives  the  break- 
ers of  the  Atlantic,  which  come  to  burst,  after  their  long  sweep  over  the 
ocean,  on  our  shore.    Miss  Jane  £^- —  had  lived  in  the  circles  of  fashionable 
life ;  but  weary  of  its  turmoil,  and  being  of  a  poetical  cast  of  mind,  she  se- 
lected this  spot  for  her  abode.    She  became  an  author,  and  published  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  in  which,  although  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  may  not  have  found  their  sale  very  profitable,  she  evinced  a  good 
deal  of  ability.     Her  metrical  reveries  are  filled  with  perpetual  references 
to  the  ocean-scenery  by  which  she  was  surrounded.    She  sought  in  the  deep 
caverns  into  which  that  fine  shore  has  been  excavated  by  the  eternal  fretting 
of  the  element  to  which  it  is  exposed,  substitutes  for  the  lofty  halls  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  dwell ;  the  stalactites  that  depended  from  their 
arched  chambers  made  her  forget  the  brilliant  lustres  of  the  illuminated  ball- 
room ',  and  the  voices  of  the  deep  lulled  her  into  an  oblivion  of  that  tumul- 
tuous world  which  she  had  abandoned.     Here  she  dwelt,  for  a  period,  happy 
and  contented,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  beloved  sister,  to  whom  many  of  her 
poems  are  inscribed,  and  unmolested  by  any  of  the  passions  which  attend  the 
pursuits  and  embitter  the  pleasures  of  those  who  reside  in  the  agitation  of 
society.    The  perusal  of  her  meditations  in  this  sequestered  spot  would  lead 
to  a  conclusion  that  she  considered  herself  impregnable  to  any  vehement  and 
disturbing  emotion  ;  but  Love  contrived  to  cumb  over  all  the  barriers  which 
even  the  rocks  of  Tramore  had  afforded,  and  finding  his  way  into  the  cottage 
of  these  amiable  recluses,  left  it  ajar,  and  gave  Jealousy  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  in.     In  the  winter  of  the  year  1827,  Captain  Rutland  was  appointed 
Chief  Constable  of  Police  upon  the  Tramore  station.    The  arrival  of  Tele- 
machus  upon  her  island  was  not  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Calypso.    The 
Captain,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  with  the  politeness  that  belongs  to  his 
country,  combined,  in  irresistible  fascination,  the  strenuousness  of  address 
by  which  the  natives  of  Ireland  are  supposed  to  be  distinguished.    He  was 
at  once  ardent  and  gentle,  refined  and  vehement;  of  fiery  emotions,  but 
happily  tempered  by  manners  of  the  softest  and  blandest  character.    With 
these  advantages,  he  united  a  frank  and  pleasing  aspect,  a  bright  eye,  black 
whiskers,  that  would  have  furni^ed  strings  for  the  bows  of  Cupid,  a  com- 
plexion of  a  rich  brown  hue,  and,  with  ^1  these  attractions,  a  figure  that 
would  have  justified  a  comparison  to  the  station  of  ^' Harry  Mercury"  by 
any  of  the  blue-stockinffs  of  the  city  of  Waterford.    The  proximity  to  this 
Phaon  of  the  police  would  have  been  dangerous  to  a  poet  of^the  softer  sex  in 
the  crowd  and  whirl  of  the  most  brilliant  society ;  whatj  then,  must  have  been 
his  influences  in  the  wintry  loneliness  of  that  coast  upon  which  an  evil  de&- 

tiny  had  cast  him  >    He  became  acquainted  wiUi  the  Misses  £ ^  and  it 

was  soon  intimated  to  him  that  a  conjugal  proposition  to  one  or  other  of ' 
them  would  be  favourably  received.  That  urbanity  by  which  military  men 
are  distinguished,  and  beyond  which  the  Captain  did  not  go,  was  considered 
to  amount  to  an  intimation  that  either  of  the  ladies  must  be  an  object  of  pre- 
dilection. A  Mrs.  Christopher  was  employed  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
Captain's  heart.  He,  however,  declared  nimself  to  have  the  fear  of  Malthus 
beiore  his  eyes ;  and  while  he  felt  thankful  for  the  preference,  conceived  his 
constabulary  to  be  incompatible  with  any  matrimonial  avocations.     This 

suggestion  was  received  by  Miss  Jane  £ with  all  the  indignation  which  it 

was  calculated  to  create  in  the  female  bosom.  Instead  of  referring  this  fri- 
gidity to  the  philosophical  temperament  with  whii^  the  Captain  seemed  to  he 
endowed,  his  insensibility  was  attributed  to  another  influence,  and  the  exas- 
perated fair  one  was  not  slow  in  discovering  a  Eucharis  among  the  nymphs 
who  not  unfrequently  attended  the  Captain  in  his  excursions  on  the  beisch  of 
Tramore.    Miss  Anthony,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  personal  attmctioiMy 
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and  of  the  highest  merit,  resided  with  her  father  at  a  small  cottage  in  the 

vicinity  of  Miss  £ .    Mr.  Rutland  was  introduced  to.  Mr.  Anthony,  who 

received  him  with  that  spirit  of  candid  hospitality  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  country ;  and,  with  their  father's  sanction,  he  was  welcomed  by  his  daugh* 
ters  whenever  he  visited  at  their  house.  '1  hey  met  him  with  the  frank  fa- 
cility of  demeanour  which  belongs  to  Irisshwomen,  the  gayest  and  the  most 
innocent  in  the  world ;  and  which,  so  far  from  being  indicative  of  any  evil  pro- 
pensity, ar^es  no  fear  of  danger  in  the  ignorance  of  sin.  Mr.  Rutland  de- 
served the  Kindness  of  the  family,  with  which  he  was  upon  the  terms  of  fami- 
liar but  respectful  acquaintance.  He  never  paid,  nor  was  he  expected  to  pay, 
what  is,  I  believe,  technically  known  by  the  name  of  *'  marked  attention.'' 
He  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  friend,  and  was  never  accounted  a  lover.   The 

moment,  however,  that  Miss  £ discovered  he  had  occasionally  taken 

tea  at  Miss  Anthony's,  a  fierce  jealousy  took  possession  of  her.  She  ascribed 
to  this  innocent  girl  what  she  regarded  as  tne  scandalous  desertion  of  the 
Caotain.  At  first,  she  contented  herself  with  mocking  her  imaginary  rival 
witn  derisive  gestures  whenever  she  chanced  to  meet  her.  She  next  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  among  her  acquaintances,  that  the  shape  of  Miss  Anthony 
had  assumed  a  semicircular  configuration,  and  that  her  waist  was  no  longer 
*'  fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifuUy  less."  She  then  proceeded  to  such  ex- 
tremities as  to  teU  Mr.  Rutland  that  his  favourite  was  no  better  than  what 
Pesdemona  feared  to  utter,  and  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  likely  to 
receive  an  accession  to  its  membere  by  their  joint  instrumentality.  In  round 
terms,  she  charged  Mr.  Rutland  with  having  gotten  her  rival  with  child.  He 
recoiled  at  the  calumny,  and  turned  with  indignant  abhorrence  from  the  ac- 
cuser. This,  however,  only  tended  to  confirm  her  detestation  of  Miss  An- 
thony, and  she  contrived  a  scheme  for  her  destruction,  as  singular  as  a 
jealous  woman  ever  devised.  Knowing  that  she  could  not  effect  her  ends  by 
charging  Miss  Anthony  before  any  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood,  because 
her  character  was  above  impeachment,  she  addressed  to  Alderman  Darley, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Police  establishment  in  Dublin,  the  following  ex7 
traordinary  letter : — 

<«  Tramore,  Saturday,  May  the  3d,  1828. 
*'  Sir, — If  you  will  send  a  confidential  person  here,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  I 
can  give  some  information,  which  I  accidentally  heard,  that  may  bring  to  light  a 
murder  committed  here,  about  six  months  ago.  The  person  should  be  a  stranger,  un- 
connected in  Waterford.  I  would  communicate  my  information  by  letter,  but 
that  would  not  answer  ;  nor  can  I  communicate  with  the  police  officer  here,  as  his 
co-operation  will  be  essential  afterwards.     Let  the  person  who  comes  take  a  car  in 

Waterford,  and  come  to  Whelan's  Hotel,  and  send  for  Miss  £ ,  retaining  the 

cw"  for  his  return  to  Waterford.  "  Jane  E ." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  letter.  Alderman  Darley  wrote  to  re- 
quire Miss  £ to  be  more  explicit ;  on  which  she  addressed  the  following 

letter  to  him : — 

^*  Sir, — The  circumstances  I  alluded  to,  in  the  letter  of  the  third,  were  these  :^ 
Another  person  and  I  were  walking,  and  we  heard  the  scream  and  a  long-drawn 
groan  of  a  child,  on  the  2d  of  November,  issuing  from  the  premises  or  house  of  a  Air. 
.Anthony,  near  the  public  walk  to  Tramore.  Immediately  after,  and  before  we  had 
time  to  take-off  our  bonnets,  (for  we  were  on  our  return  from  our  walk,  when  we 
heard  this,)  the  maid,  then  living  with  the  family,  went  by  our  house,  with  a  band- 
box resting  on  her  hip,  and  tied  round  with  a  reddish  and  white  handkerdiief ;  and  I 
heard  afterwards,  that  she  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  M^aterford,  who  opened  the 
bandbox,  and  found  in  it  a  dead  child.  Doctor  Dowsley,  of  Garrick,  and  the  Police 
officer  here,  can  give  some  account  to  whom  the  child  belonged ;  it  being  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  old  when  the  circumstance  occurred,  and  there  were  but  two  persons 
then  remaining  in  the  house,  namely,  Sally  Anthony  and  the  servant.  One  reason  that 
I  wished  to  have  a  person  sent  was,  that  I  could  show  the  situation  of  the  place,  and 
from  whence  I  heard  the  scream  of  injury  and  quick  succeeding  groan  of  death.  I 
have  had  a  struggle  with  myself  about  mentioning  the  circumstances ;  but  murder 
should  not  be  let  to  pass,  when  one  sees  it  followed  by  a  system  of  audacity,  as  there 
were  two  women  lay  in  within  a  fortnight  in  that-house.     The  Polioe  officer  can  give 
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every  information  as  to  the  child  missing,  as  he  was  stopfSng  in  the  hootte  st  the 
time  of  the  hist.  If  it  shooid  be  thought  expedient  to  send  any  person  down,  be 
may  come  to  Mrs.  E  'b  house,  and  inquire  for  Miss  E  ,  and  I  will  tell  him  the 
reason  I  did  not  give  that  permission  at  first.  *'  JiWB  E        .** 

«'  Tramore,  May  9,  1828.*' 

Alderman  Darley  harinff  received  these  minute  specifications,  dispatciied  a 
police  constable  to  Miss  £        ,  who  distinctly  charged  Miss  Anthony  with 
infanticide.    An  immediate  investigation  took  pls&ce.    The  matter  was  eza^ 
mined  before  a  bench  of  magistmtes,  and  the  wnole  story,  from  beginning  te 
end,  was  proved  to  be  destitute  of  the  least  foundation.     For  a  libel,  u&pre- 
cedented  in  the  annals  of  calumny,  an  action  was  brought.    The  counsel  for 
Miss  Anthony  stated,  not  only  that  the  whole  charge  was  abominably  false, 
but  that  it  would  be  proved  that,  at  the  time  specified  by  the  defeadant  as  that 
in  w)iich  the  infanticide  was  committed,  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  the  town  of 
Tramore.  **  I  will,"  he  said,  "  in  confutation  of  the  calumny  to  whidi  the  an- 
nals of  malevolence  do  not  afford  a  parallel,  establisli  the  noblest  alibi  in 
which  a  virtuous  woman  ever  found  the  shield  of  her  honourable  name.    It 
will  be  proved  to  you,  that  the  voung  lady,  against  whose  life,  and  what  is  far 
dearer  Uian  her  li?e,  this  dreadml  accusation  has  been  levelled,  was  not  at  the 
place  where  this  frightful  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.    Where 
was  she  at  the  moment  selected  by  the  defendant  with  all  the  minuteness 
of  atrocious  specification  ?    I  will  not  show  you  that  she  was  revolving  in  the 
ffiddy  mazes  of  a  dance — or  that  she  was  contemplating  some  scenic  spectacle 
from  the  boxes  of  a  theatre — or  that  she  was  rolling  in  a  gilded  chariot  unidst 
the  streets  of  your  city^-or  that,  amidst  a  crowd  of  enchanted  auditors,  she  was 
e voicing  the  notes  of  melody  from  some  instrument  of  music  with  her  sofl  and 
thrilling  touch.   No,  gentlemen;  my  client,  although  a  gentlewoman  bybirtk 
and  station,  does  not  helong  to  those  circles  which  are  ordinarily  denominated 
**  fashionable,"  and  where  you  might  expect  to  find  her  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  idle  and  homeless  pleasure.    Fortune  has  placed  her  in  that  sphere  of 
life  in  which  there  is  most  virtue,  and  most  affection  to  be  found,  and  wnere  the 
fulfilment  of  her  domestic  duties  is  not  onlv  the  chief  end  of  the  existence  of  a 
woman,  but  also  gives  to  her  her  greatest  charm.  Not  of  the  ball-room,  nor  of 
the  theatre,  nor  of  the  parade,  nor  of  the  concert-room,  nor  of  the  banquet ; 
mine  shall  be  the  alibi  of  the  death-bed ;  and  in  place  of  the  infanticide  mother 
sitting  in  madnes^  at  the  cradle  of  her  murdered  ofispring,  (fbr  that  is  the  pic- 
ture which  her  rival  has  presented,)  I  will  show  you  the  affectionate  daughter 
kneeling  at  the  pillow  oi  that  coudi  from  which  her  father  was  never  agaia 
to  rise.    He  had  left  Tramore  in  the  month  of  October,  and  was  struck  soea 
after  with  a  severe  illness,  of  which  he  died.    Miss  Anthony  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments.    She  was  the  sentinel  whom  filial  love  had  set  to  keep 
watch  over  agony,  at  the  very  time  that  she  is  represented  as  having  been 
engaged  in  the  horrible  sacrince  of  the  holiest  instincts  cf  maternal  nature 
to  the  artificial  impulses  of  sexual  shame.    The  hand  that  you  are  told  was 
laying  its  deadly  pressure  upon  the  respiration  of  her  child,  was  chafing  the 
burning  temples  of  her  expiring  father.    She  held  his  head  upon  the  boaon 
which  is  represented  to  have  been  teeming  with  a  guilty  aliment ;  she  wis 
wiping  the  foam  away  from  his  livid  lips;  and  as  the  last  moments  of  morta- 
lity drew  near,  when  he  became  incapable  of  utterance,  die  explained  the 
asking  but  half-extinguished  eye,  and  repeating  the  orisons  of  the  dying,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  angelic  functions,  became  his  interpreter  with  Heaven. 
Gentlemen,  this  young  lady  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  your  sympathy. 
Reputation  is  to  her  of  incalculable  value.    No  woman  ever  had  a  higher 
title. to  the  compassion  of  the  generous  and  the  ffood.    1  will  not  even  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  that  pure  and  noble  lady,  the  daug:hter  of  the  iUoa- 
trious  man  who  has  transmitted  to  his  children,  as  an  inheritance^  the  lai^ 
measure  of  popular  favour  which  his  tfreat  services  to  Ireland  have  reoeiTcd. 
The  public  mind  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  profound  indiffnation  ex- 
cited by  the  detestable  slander  which  was  cast  upon  the  chaste  and  the  amia- 
ble woman,  whose  lofty  station  and  unblemished  life  could  not  ndse  htr  li^- 
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yoiid  the  re^h  of  a  basd  snd  factious  oBlttmny.  But  is  it  fbr  the  ^eat  and 
the  exahed  that  your  ooimniseratioa  should  be  reserved  ?  Are  the  titled  and 
the  opulent,  who  are  encompasHed  with  all  the  pomp  of  fashion,  and  who  have 
many  bars  upon  thehr  ][Mitricuui  gates  against  affliction,  and  many  alleviations 
•f  calamity  when  it  intrudes  into  their  gilded  abodes,  to  engross  all  your 
nrmpathy?  Do  you  think  that  the  tears  which  trickled  down  the  face  of 
tbat  eminent  lady,  for  whom  every  arm  is  lifted,  ran  more  rapidly  and  more 
warmly  than  those  streams  of  anguish  which  fell  irom  the  eyes  of  one  far 
more  humble,  but  not  less  pure  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  heart  of  my  client 
was  wrung  with  pangs  of  inferior  poignancy,  and  that  her  bosom  heaved  with 
less  agony,  when  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  asked  of  Almi^htv  God,  to 
whom  she  flew  for  refuge,  wnat  she  had  done  to  deserve  a  calamity  like  this? 
Betieve  me,  thai  she  felt  her  misfortunes  as  profoundly,  and  that  sne  is  as  well 
entitled  to  your  manly  commiseration,  as  if^she  had  been  bom  upon  the  pin- 
nacles of  fortune  and  the  summits  of  the  world.  I  appeal  to  aprinciple  which 
is  drawn  from  the  divine  ethics  of  that  religion,  of  which  the  Founder  was  not 
only  the  herald  of  immortal  truth  from  Heaven,  but  the  celestial  legislator  of 
the  feelings,  and  the  legislator  of  the  heart.  Make  the  case  your  own ;  and  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
and  her  family,  let  every  one  of  you  inouire  of  himself  how  he  wouia  feel  if 
his  own  child  were  charged  with  all  this  mfamy,  and  were  to  fall,  upon  hear- 
ing it,  senseless  into  his  arms  ?  But,  alas  I  I  am  not  borne  out  by  any  affinity 
to  this  case  in  the  comparison  which  J  have  suggested  to  you.  I  am  not  jus- 
tified in  the  h3rpothest3  with  which  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  to  vour 
own  homes  in  ouest  of  a  just  standard  of  appreciation .  My  client  is  witnont 
a  father.  He  Mes  in  that  profound  asylum  in  which  neither  joy  nor  sorrow 
can  ever  readi  him— 

— —  Wrapp'd  in  everlasting  sleep, 
He  neither  hears  her  sigh,  nor  sees  her  weep. 

She  is  an  orphan; — and  yet  not  so— she  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  parental 
sympathy,  when  you  will  adopt  her  injuries  and  make  her  wrongs  your  own. 
Fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour,  will  you  not  take 
part  with  this  inoffensive,  innocent,  fatherless,  and  most  unhappy  ^1  ?" 

The  statement  beinff  concluded,  the  letters  were  proved.  Captain  Rutland 
was  examined,  and  by  nis  personal  appearance,  which  was  of  the  finest  order  of 
fine  forms,  offered  some  kind  of  justification  for  the  vehement  feelings  which 
lie  had  excited.  He  complBtely  exculpated  Miss  Anthony.  The  counsel  fmr 
the  defendant  admitted  that  the  entire  libel  was  destitute  of  foundation,  but 
attributed  it  to  mental  delusion.    The  plaintiff  was  not  able  to  show  that 

Miss  £ was  worth  more  than  five  nundred  pounds,  for  which  the  jury 

found  a  verdict ;  and  thus  ended  a  trial  wliich  went  a  great  way  to  prove 
"  furens  quid  foemina  possif 

Kilkenny, — The  only  civil  case  at  Kilkenny  which  deserves  mention,  was  an 
action  brought  by  a  girl  named  Maria  Lennard,  against  an  English  officer* 

the  paymaster  or  a  regiment.  Captain  Richard  J .    He  had  been  quar-^ 

tered  at  Templemore,  wh^re  he  contracted  a  concubinal  intimacy  with  Miss 
Maria  Lennard,  whom  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  piece  of  porcelain 
tliat  had  never  recei\'ed  any  flaw.  This  Diana  of  the  barracks  alleged  that* 
previous  to  his  leaving  Templemore,  he  gave  her  a  certificate,  written  in  bog 
Latin,  in  which  he  had  forged  the  name  of  a  Father  Kesham,  testifying 
her  marriage  to  one  Jacobus  Smith.  This  document,  which  was  sworn 
to  by  several  respectable  witnesses  to  be  in  the  Captain's  handwriting,  pro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  merriment  at  his  expense,  inut  the  ground  of  action, 
was  a  kind  of  bond  for  two  hundred  pounds,  bv  which  the  Captain  bound 
himself,  in  the  event  of  his  putting  her  away,  *'  from  his  fancy  or  otherwise.'' 
The  question  turned  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  instrument.  A  variety  of 
the  Captain's  letters  were  produced,  which  raised  shouts  of  laughter.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and  the  case  was  doubtful,  until  ft 
T^hole  squadron  of  dragoons  was  produced,  who  *'  kissed  and  told,''  and  made 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  had  represented  Miss  Lennard  as  a  second 
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edition  of  *'  Sterne's  Maria/'  upon  their  sentimental  journey  througli  Cir<- 
cuit,  look  exceedingly  disastered.  "  The  general  camp,  pioneers  and  ally" 
appeared  to  have  participated  in  those  favours  of  which  the  Captain  imagined 
that  he  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  charge  of  the 
whole  regiment,  who  came  down  with  fixed  bayonets  ;  but  when  the  plaintiff's 
case  was  utterly  broken,  the  most  melancholy  person  in  court  was  the  Captain, 
who,  although  he  got  a  verdict,  seemed  to  think  that  the  romantic  drollery 
of  his  amour  more  than  counterbalanced  the  glory  of  success.  He  appeared  to 
wish  that ''  he  had  nothing  known,"  and  that  the  bliss  of  ignorance  in  which  be 
had  so  long  revelled  was  better  than  such  a  verdict.  It  is  but  justice  to  him 
to  add,  that  his  character  for  liberality,  and  his  high  reputation  as  a  man  of 
honour,  were  thrown  by  the  jury  into  the  balance,  and  weighed  the  plaintiff 
up.  The  only  farther  circumstance  worth  note  is,  that  an  idea  went  abroad 
that  the  Catholic  rent  had  supplied  the  means  to  defray  the  action.  .  This 
preposterous  notion  was  set  at  rest  by  the  highly-respectable  attorney  who 
conjducted  the  case,  by  whom  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  herself  been  able 
to  advance  the  costs,  in  order  to  assert  a  right  which,  at  first  view,  appear- 
ed to  be  perfectly  well-founded,  and  which  it  was  his  professional  duty  to 
assist  her  in  maintaining. 

In  the  C/riminal  court,  a  conviction  of  three  men  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Devereux,  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  moral   condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  and  one  of  the  instances  in  which  murder  is  at 
last  overtaken  by  a  slow  but  certain  retribution.     Devereux  took  a  few 
acres  of  land  from  which  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  had  been  ejected.     It  was 
resolved  that  he  should  die ;  sentence  having  been  pronounced  upon  him  • 
by  *'  the  secret  tribunal,''  which  Captain  Rock  has  established  for  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  which  are  not  only  not  cognizable,  but  are  produced  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  lower  orders  by  the  law.    Devereux  was  aware  that  his  head 
had  been  devoted.     He  never  slept  out  of  the  town  of  Callan,  which  was  at 
three  miles  distance  from  the  farm,  and  always  walked  with  arms  about  him. 
However,  the  ministers  of  agrarian  vengeance  were  not  to  be  frustrated.    A 
day  was  fixed  for  his  immolation.     I'he  whole  country  was  apprised  of  it.    As 
he  was  talking  in  the  broad  light  in  his  fields,  one  of  his  labourers  engaged 
him  in  conversation,  and  at  the  corner  of  a  hedge  three  men  rushed  on  him, 
when  his  companion  pinioned  his  elbows  behind  his  back,  in  order  to  prevent 
bim  from  drawing  the  pistol  which  he  endeavoured  to  grasp,  and,  beating  his 
forehead  in,  left  him  dead  upon  the  ground.    The  whole  scene  was  observ- 
ed by  a  woman,  who  was  aware  that  the  murder  was  to  be  perpetrated, 
and  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  spectacle.     She  was  induced, 
by  the  reward  offered  by  Government,  to  give  information,  on  which  the 
executioners  of  Devereux  were  hanged.    Devereux  was  himself  a  bad  and 
bloody  man,  and  at  the  trial  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  that  he  had,  many  years  before,  committed  murder.     The  ques- 
tion was  not  pursued,  and  whom  he  had  murdered  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
learn.     Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  had 
taken  his  own  life  away,  1  left  Kilkenny  for  Clonmel.     It  Mas  a  bright  and 
cheerful  day.    The  very  breathing  of  the  air  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  in  a 
delightful  temperature,  seemed  to  iiitimate  the  value  of  existence,  and  gave 
to  the  consciousness  of  a  light  and  nnburthened  vitality  a  great  charm.     It 
was  a  day  which  should  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  ministry  of  death. 
As  I  advanced,  1  observed  crowds  of  people  assembling  in  various  directions^, 
and  climbing  upon  hedges,  where  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  men,  were  seen 
straining  upon  tiptoe,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  some  object  by  which 
they  seemed  to  be  singularly  attracted.    On  looking  towards  the  gaol,  I  per- 
ceived in  the  rope  which  was  depending  from  the  pulley  t6  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  in  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  of  justice,  the  motives  of  this  intense 
curiosity.    The  murderers  of  Devereux  were  about  to  die.    I  saw  the  door 
of  the  prison  leading  to  the  stage  on  which  they  were  to  perform  a  part 
that  appeared  to  be  likely  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators,  open, 
and  presently  the  iron  balcony  wsis  occupied  by  the  figures  of  the  doomed  and 
of  the  executioner.  This  was  sufficient  tor  the'gratification  of  any  love  of  this 
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kind  of  ezeitiiUoii  which  I  may  hB{>pen  to  poBsesi^  and  turning  from  the 
friffhtful  spectade^  I  deaired  the  driver,  who  obeyed  the  orders  with  some 
reluctance,  to  push  on.  We  were  soon  out  of  sight  of.  this  painful  scene.  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  the  postilion,  who  was  continuallv  turning  bade 
to  catch  a  parting  view  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  from  him  I  learned,  what  I 
afterwards  inquired  about  and  found  his  statement  confirmed,  that  Deve-- 
reus,  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  before,  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  blood. 
He  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Emmet.  The  in« 
surgents  rushed  into  Thomas-street,,  and  advanced  towards  the  Castle,  scat- 
tering dismay  before  them.  They  met  a  carriage,  which  they  stopped. 
Some  of  the  crowd  exdaimed,  '^  It  is  Lord  Norbury  1"  That  instant  the  door 
of  the  carriage  was  burst  open,  and,  while  the  unhappy  gentleman  inside  it 
exclaimed  **  No !  I  am  your  friend.  Lord  Kilwarden,''  the  hand  of  Deve- 
reux  drove  a  pike  through  his  heart. 

.  Cianmei, — This  ancient  city  talces  its  name  from  the  appellation  by  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situate  was  once 
known.    It  means,  in  Irish,  '*  the  vale  of  honey ;''  and  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  landscape  which  ofiiers  itself  to  the  eye  on  approaching  the  town, 
justify  the  sweetest  designation  whidi  the  Gaelic  could  supply.    CromweU, 
who  was  a  good  judge  of  that  kind  of  picturesque  which  the  *'  vale  of  honey" 
snpplies,  gave  his  corroborative  and  fatal  attestation  to  this  figurative  name. 
From  the  brow  of  a  hill,  that  forms  one  of  the  steps  to  the  summits  of  the 
fine  mountain  of  Slievenemaun,  just  above  the  ancient  castellated  residence 
of  the  Ormonde  famUy,  the  soldier  paused  at  the  head  of  his  devout  and  ra- 
pacious veterans,  and  stretching  out  his  truncheoned  hand  towards  the  deep 
Suir,  that  rolled  through  fields  teeming  with  fertility,  and  towards  those 
beautiful  acclivities  in  which  all  the  loveliness  and  the  plenty  of  a  new  land 
of  Canaan  were  disclosed,  he.  exclaimed,  *'  This  is  a  country  worth  fight- 
ing for."    That  the  people  of  such  a  country  are  worthy  of  being  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  civilization  by  the  descendants  of  its  conquerors,  is  a' 
sentiment  wnich  suggests  itself  to  me  whenever  I  pass  the  darlc  and  deep 
ravine  of  Glenmaur,  which  opens  upon  a  prospect  on  which  a  student  of  the 
graphic  and  of  the  agricultural  arts  would  repose  with  equal  delight.     It 
was  evening  when  I  last  entered  this  splendid  tract,  which  is  as  much  dis- 
tinguidied  by  the  richness  of  its  soil,  as  by  the  noble  scenery  with  which  it  is 
encompassed.    A  person  addicted  in  the  least  degree  to  the  contemplation  of 
Nature  in  her  fine  forms,  could  not  have  failed  to  look  with  a  deep  pleasure 
upon  the  wide  expanse  into  which  so  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  useful,  and 
the  ffrand,  is  crowded  into  an  assemblage  of  splendid  circumstance.      I 
gazed  with  an  admiration  which  habit  had  rather  augmented   than    im- 
paired, upon  the  river,  advandng  in  mazes  of  broad  and  shining  water  to  its 
harbour,  where  it  conveys,  by  a  prompt  current,  the  products  of  a  country 
laden  with  all  the  wealth  of  prosperous  caltivation ;  the  deep  woods  of  Cool-* 
namuc  and  of  Gusteen,  rising  out  of  lofty  clifiis,  surmounted  by  still  higher 
and  grander  elevations ;  the  blue  mountains  of  Waterford  and  of  Comara, 
which  appear  to  have  been  cast  by  some  frolic  spirit  who  watched  over  the 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  in  peculiarly  fantastic  forms ;  the  huge  limbs  of 
Slievenamaun  throwing,  from  a  forest  of  pines,  a  massive  shadow  half-way 
over  the  landscape ;  the  glittering  encampment  of  golden  clouds,  through 
which  the  sun  was  setting  over  the  distant  and  gigantic  Galtees ;  the  undu- 
lating ridges,  heaved  out  of  the  earth,  that  overhang  Clonmel  itself,  and  ex- 
hibit the  efforts  which  agriculture  is  every  day  making  to  dimb  to  their 
summits,  in  the  patch-work  of  verdure  and  of  corn,  that  intrudes  upon  their 
lone  and  heathy  summits.      I  entered  the  town  with  my  mind  filled  with  the 
images  and  reflections  which  this  series  of  enchanting  objects  had  produced ; 
but  my  reveries  did  not  long  continue,  for,  as  the  carriage  rolled  oeside  the 
barracks,  in  which  a  strong  garrison  is  maintained,  I  heard  a  loud  and  dis- 
cordant howling  from  a  number  of  barefooted  and  ragged  boys,  who  were 
running  with  long  sheets  of  printed  paper  streaming  from  their  hands,  while 
they  exclaimed,  .with  a  prophetic,  but  unintended  veradty,  *^  Here  'b  a  list  of 
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dtt  ilM  i^titoaim  whe  are  to  be  tried  aad  fmaii  gfuflfcy  at  the  Abmks  of  tin 
Gewel^  of  Tippenrir."  Whatever  pleaang  reltoi  ef  medHabon  had  been 
alloveA  ta  remain  hj  the  shrill  screaming  of  theee  heralda  of  jnelusey  who 
were  thus  hmy  in  andoiuicing  her  terribfo  approach^  were  effeeliially  disfr* 
pated  by  llhe  pwrchaee  of  ese  of  tibe  documents  which  fnnushed  the  mattar  ef 
their  damoroiia  anDOUDcement ;  and  looking  over  the  miwrrfhHiy  of  atvocifties 
If hich  waa  detwied  in  the  frightful  eataUwue,  I  ooold  not  hetp  contnating 
the  lovelinesa  of  the  seene  throuch  which  I  had  been  passiag,  with  the  hide* 
oneness  of  the  msval  speetode,  of  which  1  anticipated  that  I  shoald  be  a  wit- 
oesB  dttrinff  the  sBniisat 

The  trial  of  Ave  t«othei%  irhose  names  were  Wallace,  Cdt  the  morder  of 
Arthur  Grahnn,  the  husband  of  their  sister,  laid  a  great  hold  on  my  stteiH 
tion.    Arthur  Graham  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  wue  by  hia  attentions  to  a 
girl  much  younger  and  handaomer  than  herself.  Miss  Wianj  Fahy.    Among 
Uie  instances  whidi  were  given  in  endence  to  diow  his  partiality  for  Winny, 
(the  abreviation  of  Vt'^inifrod,)  it  wm  proved  by  a  wood-ranger,  that  Graham 
had  surreptitiously  out  down  a  tree,  and  that  his  object  was  to  provide  meano 
fov  "  the  edieation"  of  his  pretty  mistress^  whom  he  was  desirous  of  having 
instrueted  in  the  aeeomplishment  of  readiM\    This  tree  of  knowle^e  bors 
him  very  bitter  fruits.    The  charge  and  dj^se  were  made  in  the  nreaenee 
of  one  6f  his  brothers-in-law ;  and  ursed  on,  aa  11  was  sapposed,  by  nis  wile, 
to  avenge  her  wrongs,  they  resolved  that  Gnham  skould  die.    He  was  fonnd 
dead  noar  his  house  with  evident  marics  of  stranguklion.    It  appearad  from 
traces  on  the  ground,  that  he  had  been  dragged,  with  a  vqpa  round  his  neds, 
through  sevenl  fields,  and  that  his  head  had,  as  he  waa  ksmled  alonj^  in  thia 
horrible  process  of  lengthened  suffocation,  struck  agaiaafc  ato«s^  which  were 
dabbled  with  his  blood.    When  the  barbarous  business  had  beoA  wwipleCed, 
and  his  mnrderers  had  glutted  their  hatred  to  satiety,  they  threw  hia  oorpss^ 
with  tlie  eyes  starting  from  the  sockets,  and  with  the  tongue  loUisff  hmn.  the 
expanded  mouth,  into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  nestt  day  discovered.    H  waa 
justly  obeerved  by  an  old  beldam,  the  mother  of  bis  assassins,  that  it  wenK 
have  been  much  wiser  not  to  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  procrnntinalai 
enecutionl;  and  that  if  they  had  tucked  him  up  to  a  tree,  and  left  him  ha^f» 
ing»  it  would  have  been  snppioeed  that  he  haa  committed  suicide.    This  jm* 
dicions,  but  tardy  remark,  was  communicated  to  one  of  her  sons  bi  a  wu»- 
per  at  his  fire-side,  where  they  sat  together  over  the  expiring  embers,  and 
were  going  over  the  inddents  ot  the  execution.    "  Oh,  then,  honey,"  add  the 
hoary  motlter,  "  how  did  yon  do  his  job  for  him  ?''    The  son  inmgined  that 
las  answer  would  be  heard  by  no  other  than  the  associate  in  his  sanguinary 
proceedings ;  but  there  was  another  ear  open  to  the  sounds.     It  was  re- 
marked by  a  peasant  boy,  who  was  tending  cattle,  that  while  tiie  wake  of 
Arthur  Graham  was  going  on,  there  was  a  light  shining  at  the  windows 
of  his  brother-in-law's  cottsge.    His  curiodty  was  awakened.    He  crept 
to   the  door,    and   overheard   the    revedments    in   which  the  son   and 
mother  beguiled  the  t»dium  of  midni^  together.    His  evidence  waa  mass 
msterid,  as  far  as  it  affected  one  of  the  prisoners.    The  prindpd  iwitneop 
iigainst  them  was  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  whose  testimony  seemed  to 
have  been  prepared  by  that  Providenca  by  which  the  murderer  is  so  often 
entangled  in  his  own  mares.    It  may  be  sdd  that  the  assasdne  were  hanged 
by  the  verv  rope  wHh  which  they  strangled  their  deters  husband.    They 
had  assemUed  together  before  tliey  set  out  upen  thdr  dreadfril  exploit,  in  a 
house  which  adjomed  the  one  in  which  a  child  of  about  eight  years  of  age 
ehaaced  to  redde.    This  child,  who  had  great  sprightliness  and  vivadty, 
went  into  the  cabin  of  the  WaUaces  to  play,  and,  going  towards  a  henf>roost, 
took  up  a  rope  which  depended  from  it,  on  which  there  was  a  nooae.    He 
began  to  amuse  himself  with  it,  on  which  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  in 
a  rough  tone,  desired  him  to  desist.    He  then  left  the  house.    His  undo 
subsequently  ordered  him  to  put  up  a  horse  in  an  adjoining  &M  where  there 
was  a  quarry.    He  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  quarry,  and  looking 
down,  beheki  the  five  brothers  together,  two  of  whom  were  hddHig  the  rope 
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at  eitheretfd^  and  aitangiDff  the  noom.  ''  Is  it  aimghtejinf^fe't^  gctsg}"  gsii 
tll«  boy.  Strange  state  of  thmge^  wken  the  fitst  idea  that  eflen  itMif  to  a 
cJiild,  on  seeing*  five  men  toetfther,  is  aseooiated  with  bloed )  "  Bring  irat  Pal 
Hayes  (the  boy's  unde),  and  we  'U  soon  slaughter  him;  bat  yoa  'd  baiter  off^'* 
was  the  reply.  The  only  farther  oonvenation  whieh  be  overiiesvd,  was  le* 
lative  to  the  propriety  of  one  of  the  brothers  changing  his  dress.  The  boy 
was  ofosB-examined  by  Mr.  Hatoheli,  with  all  hu  accastomed  dtution  and 
aetoteness,  (qualities  which  he  most  happily  anites,)  bat  he  ooold  not  be 
diaken.  A  dbild  is  the  most  formidable  of  ail  witnesses.  Tbene  most  Tened 
in  Criminal  courts  almost  give  a  case  over  the  moment  a  child  appean. 
Their  testimony  is  so  distinct^  so  direct,  so  minute,  and,  at  the  same  tiihe  so 
dear,  and  the  frankness  of  their  manner  is  so  persoanve  and  so  natural 'a 
concomitant  of  truth,  that  every  questimi  that  is  put  to  them,  gives  comn 
boration  to  their  statement.  The  boy,  on  beinff  interrogated  as  to  all  that 
he  did  on  that  occasion,  gave  a  history  of  a  widced  ^nder,  of  which  he  was 
afraid,  and  which  he  fought  with  a  little  switch.  This  dropped  <mt  quite  aBi^ 
ezpectedly ;  and  afterwanls  another  witness,  favourable  to  uie  prisohers^  eoi^ 
finned  every  word  which  the  boy  had  told  of  his  enconnter  with  the  gkndev 
at  the  door  of  the  prisoners'  house.  Four  of  the  brothers  were  oomicted, 
theve  being  a  slight  eircumstanoe  which  saved  the  fifth,  who  wis  not  identi'« 
fied  with  perfect  accuracy.  But  if  he  was  allowed  to  sulrvive,  it  was  to  be* 
hold  a  frightful  domestic  scene.  The  County  infirmary  is  at  OashcA,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  idaee  of  execatien.  The  four  brothers  who  wete  ctm^ 
victed,  haviiqf^  been  hanged,  their  bodies  were  sent  to  Cashe)  for  dissedioD^ 
mtfsuaM  to  that  pait  of  the  sentence  which  is  more  dreaded  than  death,' 
The  surgeon's  kmfe  excites  more  horror  than  the  haogihan's  cord.  Thm 
four  corpses  were  placed  en  the  same  cart>  and  boaod  tcigether  in  a  pile^ 
which,  as  the  vehicle  rolled  rapidly  off,  was  seen  to  heave  tad  tois  frotn  ihm 
Biotion,  as  if  some  relics  of  me  and  ammittien  wert  in  it.  An  and  woaM 
scttnetimes  be  shaken  frdra  its  position,  and  sometimes  a  bead  waa  seen  to  do* 
pend  from  the  side  df  the  cart,  with  the  throat  marked  ti^th  the  eompfessii^ 
eirde  which  had  squeesEed  vitaUty  away.  If  the  fifth  Inrotfaer  was  guilty,  thitf 
sight  must  have  been  a  sufficient  punuhmeat. 

Thctre  was  another  case  of  mercenary  aasassiaatioii,  whidi  even  ill  CUhim 
■wl  excited  distfaay.  It  may  be  told  in  three  wofds.  A  man  of  ahoot  thifty# 
abd  a  lad  of  sixteen,  were  hired,  for  the  sum  of  thirty  shilHngSi  to  hill  apM^^ 
son  obnoxious  to  their  employer.  This  bargala  is  a  modd  in  the  eoonomr  af 
murder.  They  had  never  seen  the  iadividud  whofn  they  were  paid  to  slay« 
At  noon  they  enteited  a  fidd  where  there  wete  seveval  people  at  weric^  and 
having  inqaired  for  their  vidtim,  they  proceeded  towards  him  with  jperfed 
deKberation,  and  blew  oat  his  brains. — ^  A  loag  day,  my  Lordl"  cned  tba 
elder  assassin,  with  a  sort  of  scream,  as  he  swung  himselr  back,  a!nd,repeat« 
ing  the  Words  of  supplication,  reiterated  his  moan,  while  he  dosed  his  eyes 
and  wrung  his  hands.  '' Villain!"  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  myself 
*^  you  gave  but  a  short  day  to  the  wretch  whose  bloea  you  took  at  your  isoa^ 
Hot  valuation.'^ 

The  reader  may  be  shocked  M  these  details.  I  Wafi  weaiiy,  as  well  as  api^ 
|mlled,  with  beholding  them ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the  assises  had 
oommenced,  ''having  supped  fall  of  horrors,"  I  left  the  Cooit^house>  and 
proceeded  to  a  reading-room  of  the  main  street,  which  has  been  chiefiy  es« 
tablished  by  the  Quakers  of  Clonmel,  of  whom  there  is  an  abulidaace  in 
that  bustliiur  and  modey-timking  town.  Strangers  are,  by  the  courtesy  of 
*'  the  Friends,"  allowed  to  read  the  public  journds,  which  were  diiefly  of  a 
strong  constitutiond  cast.  Having  taken  miy  seat  amoflgst  li  set  of  sober^ 
but  rosy*faoed,  deek-cheeked,  and  broad^brimmed  personages,  whose 
portly  bearing  and  glossy  pinguesceaoe  would  have  satisfied  me  that  they 
hekmged  to  a  sect,  the  fanaticism  of  wheee  dreed  serves  only  to  brin^ 
into  aatithetioal  rekef  the  sagadty  of  their  practice^  without  the  occa- 
eioad  "  thee  and  thon,"  with  which  thdir  demare  politetiess  was  bespflfihled, 
>^**  Perhaps,  thee  Would  like  to  iread  the  '  Evening  Mafl?'"^-"  I  tbankyoo, 
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Sir ;  I  prefer  the  '  Post/  *'— ''  Thee  would  like  to  read  an  article  in  '  The 
Standard/  on  Mr.  Peel?"—*'  1  should  rather  look  into  <  The  Times,'  upon 
the  benefits  of  Emancipation." — "  We  have  not  got  *  The  Times/  "  says  a 
sly  Quaker^  who  had  been  just  reading  a  paper  wmch  gave  him  a  look  of  ti- 
quorish  roguery ;  ''  but  ihee  may  have  '  I'he  Age/  "  as  he  handed  over  the 
pious  repertory  with  an  aspect  of  subdued  derision.  I  felt  that  sort  of 
tingling  at  the  fingers  which  a  man  experiences  when  he  gets  into  his  hands 
a  journal  which  he  is  determined  to  treat  with  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Fretful, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  exceedingly  gentleman-like  and  demi- 
Protestant-looking  sort  of  Quaker,  who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
narrating  an  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  three  Englishmen  at  what  he 
called  his  Factory  at  Portlaw.  I  knew  him  at  once  to  be  David  Macolmaon, 
who  has  established  the  immense  and  incalculably-beneficial  manufiftctory 
at  the  place,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  which  he  had  just  mentioned ;  and 
being  exceedingly  anxious  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  is  accu- 
mulating wealth  while  he  is  diffusing  happiness  and  industry  about  him,  I  ap- 
proached the  circle  of  respectful  auditors,  who  were  listening  with  deferential 
attention  to  a  man  of  so  much  sense,  and  of  so  much  gold.  He  was  stating, 
that  three.Englishmen  belonging  to  his  factory  had  been  attacked  by  a  body 
of  the  peasantry ;  but  he  acquitted  the  persons  in  his  own  employment ;  and 
while  he  lamentCKi  it,  he  said  that  his  horror  of  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
courts  of  justice  was  such  that  he  should  not  prosecute,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  people  would  soon  acquire  a  wiser  and  a  better  way  of  thinking.  I 
was  struck  with  his  good  sense,  and  fell  into  conversation  with  him.  Per- 
xei^*ing  that  1  was  anxious  to  learn  some  details  respecting  his  great  esta- 
blishment, he  told  me  that  I  could  see  a  miniature  of  it  in  Clonmel,  where  he 
had  recently  introduced  a  factory  of  calicoes,  and  which  was  hard  by.  -fie 
offered,  with  great  urbanity,  to  accompany  me  to  it.  1  gladly  availed  my- 
self of  it,  and  we  proceeded  to  a  large  white  building  which  stands  imme- 
diately on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  where  I  heard  the  rattling  of  the  shut- 
tle as  1  approached  the  temple  of  industry,  accompanied  by  the  author  of  all 
the  good,  of  which  I  already  received  intimations  from  the  rapidity  with 
whidh  I  heard  some  hundred  looms  going  through  the  operations.  I  entered 
under  the  roof,  where  I  soon  beheld  the  evidences  of  all  the  good  which  a 
tingle  wise  and  benevolent  man  Is  able  to  accom{dish.  What  a  change  from 
the  scene  which  I  had  just  been  witnessing  at  the  Court-house !  A  vast, 
immense  apartment,  lined  with  looms  on  either  side,  was  occupied  by  a  crowd 
of  little  blooming  girls,  who  with  the  most  animated  cheerfulness,  and  with  a 
happy  gaiety,  with  health  ruddy  in  their  faces,  and  with  their  hands  and  na- 
ked feet  plying  the  respective  machines  over  which  they -presided,  exhibited 
what,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  town  as  Clonmel,  would  be  looked  upon  by  the 
coldest  of  observers  as  a  delightful  scene.  The  incessant  play  of  their  limbs, 
as  they  busied  through  their  work ;  the  creaking  of  the  looms ;  the  rapid 
evolutions  of  the  shuttle ;  their  perfect  cleanliness,  which  is  peremptorily  en- 
joined, (each  girl  being  obliged  to  comb  and  wash  herself  every  morning;)  the 
freshness  of  the  air  which  came  breathing  in  from  the  river  through  the  opened 
windows,  that  afforded  glimpses  of  beautiful  scenery;  the  whiteness  of  the 
walls,  without  a  speck  upon  them ;  and  the  air  of  hilarity  that  was  difhised 
over  the  whole  assemblage  of  what  were  to  me  new  objects,  gave  me  a  deep 
and  unmixed  satisfaction.  If  I  were  to  single  out  the  feature  in  the  scene 
by  which  I  was  chiefly  struck,  it  wSpS  David  Macolmson  himself.  As  he  passed 
along,  there  was  none  of  that  base  adulation  which  Irish  superiors  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  those  to  whom  thev  give  bread.  The 
girls  looked  at  him  with  glances  of  thankfulness,  but  still  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly with  their  occupations.  He  evidently  felt  that  litest  of  ail  loxuries, 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  creator  of  felicity.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  him  so,  and  expressing  my  own  admiration  of  all  that  I  saw  about  me. 
*^  Thee,"  he  answered,  '^  sees  nothing  comparable  to  what  I  have  done  at 
Portlaw ;  but  in  order  to  save  these  little  girls  from  the  wretched  fate  to 
which  their  poverty  had  doomed  them,  I  have  snatched  them  out  of  garrets 
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and  of  cellarB,  and  placed  them  here.*'  With  that,  he  led  me  through  several 
other  divisions  of  tne  factory,  which,  to  the  height  of  several  stories,  oon-^ 
tained  a  series  of  apartments  dedicated  to  the  same  purposes.  As  we  walked  * 
along,  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  into  some  particulars  respecting  his  larger 
estahlishment  at  Portlaw.  He  had  laid  out  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  upon  it.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty-two  thousand  pieces  made  in 
each  week.  At  least  one  thousand  persons  derive  subsistence  and  good  ha- 
bits from  it.  Originally,  he  employed  Englishmen ;  but  he  found  that  the 
Irish,  on  being  properly  instructed,  were  just  as  expert.  The  English  had  in- 
termarried with  the  families  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  perfectly  good  understand- 
ing prevailed,  which  had  never  been  deviated  from,  except  in  the  instance  al- 
luded to  in  the  morning.  The  Strictest  morality  was  preserved,  it  beinga  rule 
to  dismiss  every  girl  who  was  guilty  of  the  slightest  impropriety.  l>runk- 
enness  had  been  banished  ;  and  a  sdiool  had  been  established,  where  no  sec- 
tarian animosities,  no  quarrels  about  the  Bible,  were  allowed  to  prevail. 
Here  all  the  children  of  the^  factory  were  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  no  sort  of  interference  with  their  re- 
ligion was  attempted.  All  this  detail  J  elicited  from  my  friend  David,  to 
whom  I  addressed  a  g^eat  variety  of  questions,  which  forced  him  into  some 
expatiation  upon  himself.  He  was  evidently  mtified  by  the  honest  applause 
which  he  haa  won  from  me,  and  offered  to  lead  me  from  his  factory  to  his 
mill.  It  is  situate  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  near  an  old  bridge,  and 
occupies  a  very  considerable  space.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  finest  in  Ireland.  I 
felt  dizzy  at  the  play  of  the  machinery,  that,  turned  by  a  broad  torrent  ob- 
tained from  the  Suir,  which  rolls  upon  its  enormous  wheels,  went  on  with  its 
glJB^ntic  labours.  Here  half  the  harvest  of  the  adjacent  counties,  as  well  as 
of  Fipperary,  is  powdered  under  the  huge  mill-stones  that  I  saw  wheeling  with 
incalculable  rapidity,  and  is  thence  poured  into  the  London  markets.  Honest 
David  showed  me,  with  some  touch  of  the  pride  of  wealth,  this  great  concern. 
We  ascended  flight  after  flight  of  stairs  to  a  vast  height.  On  reaching  one  of  the 
loftiest  stages  of  the  building,  J  saw  a  young  man  shoveling  the  flour  with  his 
own  hands  into  a  large  tube,  and  covered  with  its  particles.  "  That  is  my  son,*' 
said  David ;  "  he  will  teach  others,  by  having  first  practised  his  business 
himself."  We  ascended  to  the  top.  Ilere,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall, 
which  was  destined  for  the  admission  of  air,  there  was  an  enchanting  prospect 
of  the  Suir  winding  through  its  romantic  valley.  David  exprrased  him- 
self with  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  the  Quaker*s  eye,  instead  of  travelling  over  the  remote  reaches  which 
led  the  vision  into  the  far-off  recesses  of  the  Galtee  mountains,  was  looking 
directly  down.  "  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  river  ?''  he  exclaimed :  "  Has  thee 
ever  seen  so  fine  a  river?"  and  all  the  while  he  was  looking  at  nothing'  but 
the  mill-race  below.  '^  The  Suir/'  I  answered,  "  is  a  second  Pactolus  to  you/ 
and,  I  perceive,  it  is  rolling  in  golden  waves  over  your  wheel.**  The  Quaker 
smiled.  We  descended,  and  in  our  progress  down,  I  observed  a  man  working 
very  assiduously  in  driving  holes  through  a  sheet  of  lead.  His  countenance 
struck  me  as  peculiar;  and  noting  that  1  had  observed  him,  the  Quakertold  me* 
that  he  was  aeaf  and  dumb,  but  that  there  was  one  of  the  millers  who  could 
converse  with  him  by  signs.  The  dragoman  was  called ;  and  I  put  various 
questions,  which  were  conveyed  and  answered  with  signs,  and  I  received  most 
satisfactory  replies.  The  deaf  and  dumb  man,  I  was  told,  remembered  with 
singular  minuteness  all  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  was  a  great  politician.  In 
order  to  put  his  recollection  to  the  test,  I  desired  the  interpreter  to  ask  him 
if  he  remembered  the  Rebellion?  After  some  gesticulation  by  the  former, 
the  dummv  started  up,  and  began  to  writhe  his  mce  into  grimaces,  in  which 
agony  and  horror  were  expressed,  while  he  twisted  his  back,  and  quivered 
in  every  limb,  as  if  he  were  enduring  torture ;  and  while  with  one  hand  he 
touched  his  shoulders,  that  mimicked  convulsive  suffisring,  with  the  other  he 
imitated  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  was  inflicting  a  flagellation.  *'  That,"  said 
the  interpreter,  "  represents  Sir  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald.'*  This  exhibi- 
tion was  too  much  associated  with  the  scenes  from  whidi  1  had  escaped  when 
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tkf^  4^  Wid  iimli^  man  m  my  abefBDc^^  I  dpsciBude^    David  Macolioson  was 
89  w^  sBjtis^d  bf  the  Mnyretniwi  wbidi  ll^  b^d  qumIb  qd  me  by  bi^  fact^ory 
imM  ^8  miU,  that  ba  s^ggi^sted  1  might  find  a  walk  to  his  house,  which  is  si- 
tRuilM  4wt8ide  Clonmiel,  #n  agra^able  ooe*    W^e  proceeded  there.    The  pbn^- 
tal;i<iQ9  and  shnib^i^pe^  wei»  eziceedingiy-i^eU  laid  out,  except  tha^  there  w^ 
ai0ucb  of  fwtize^sbip  ip  aome  of  the  ornani^ents.    When  he  showed  me  "his 
nm"  which  consisted  fii  a  pile  of  rocjcs  raiae4  into  the  shape  of  a  tower,  I  fss 
at  paoa  i«ininded  of  Mr.  Stirling.    We  «at  down  together  in  a  grotto  quide 
oiP^beUsy  m4  of  all  ffivt^  of  rarities  wbi«b  could  be  collected  in  the  vicjsityy 
and  wbish  w^]De  broiight  U)geiber  in  a  very  incongruous  assortment.  A  piece 
of  stone,  that  looked  like  tbe  pnofile  of  an  old -woman,  seemed  to  be  greatly 
priced  by  Mm.    1  was  not  very  sorry  to  lead  him  from  a  discussion  on  the 
&ie  arts,  to  vhkh  I  feiQiad  that  be  was  approaching,  and  I  said,  "  By  the  by, 
Mr.  Maoplmaon,  I  Juait  recollect  it— was  not  Lord  Anglesey  at  your  man«- 
pMtory  at  Portlaw  r '    This  brought  him  back,  where  he  was  at  home.    He 
imp  excited  as  m^ch  as  a  Quaker  can  be  by  the  question,  and  starting  up, 
Wo|c6  into  a  lavi^  panegyriic  upon  4ie  late  Lord- Lieutenant.    I  availed  my* 
mli  of  Mb  aqstaoy  to  eimist  m^  retreat  from  the  grotto.    As  we  walked  tlo- 
ITHili  Hie  house,  Pavid  expatiated  in  the  tones  and  in  the  phrases  of  a  ge- 
putoe  adMiratiw  ¥pon  the  chivalrous  and  lefty-minded  Marquis.   Th^  latter 
had  gone  tfireogb  nia  whole  factory ;  had  inspected  every  minute  arrange 
meiit ;  va4.  finding  a  i»'Oof  in  what  this  most  meritorious  and  intelligent  per* 
ton  had  effacted,  by  the  unaided  force  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit,  of  what 
might  be  aceomplished  in  othef  parts  of  the  country,  he  had  declared  David 
MaiGohnaen  lo  w,  what  he  unquestionably  is^a  ben^actor  of  Ireland,    pis- 
eowrBing  upon  tb#  merits  of  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  succeeded  in  producing 
eiUhttsiasm  even  ki  tk^  mind  oi  a  Ou&k«r,  who  geme^ly  iieserves  his  epw? 
tiowi  for  the  other  world,  and  his  calm  eummon-sense  for  this^  we  reached  the 
hovaeu    Nottwitbatanding  all  its  elaborate  plaijDness,  I  every- wbe^re  observed 
ik»  buki^ig  indjcatimis  of  luxury,  which  was  only  tiiinly  veiiied  by  an  osteor 
tatiovs  simidicity.    An  ancknt  lady,  robed  in  the  richest  silks,  whicib  Fere, 
howsevier,  out  out  after  the  ^Mhto  of  her  sect,  rose  to  receive  me.    I  ^ould 
witfingly  have  tarried  longer,  but  I  veoollected  that  it  was  necessary  to  ix^Uira 
1K>  Goi«ri,  in  ord^  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  fieriw>kene  jPolice.    As  I  took 
my  feave,  the  wwthy  Quaker  begged  of  me  to  accept  a  present.     |le  took 
^pom  the  sMf  of  a  bookcase  a  l^k,  entitled  "  The  Doctrini^^  of  Fri^n^^ 
er  Frinoiiiles  of  the  Christian  Beligioii,*'  written  by  Elisha  Bates ;  and  pub* 
liahad  in  tks  State  of  Ohio,  in  America.    Re  wished,  he  said,  to  disabuse  me 
of  aome  '^Igar  notions  respecting  the  religious  tenets  of  Quakers.    Acc^pli- 
ing  the  work  with  tiia«ks,  I  assured  him  that  I  should  never  be  disposed^ 
qWHnrel  with  the  iDpinions  of  a  man  in  whose  life  ti^  genuine  i|>irit  or  Chpf- 
iim  bepeyqlenoe  was  so  powerfully  exemplified.    I  P^^^sed  rapidly  throadb 
his  groNiQ4lw  and  after  a  few  minutes,  found  myself  in  the  cei^e  of  ^ 
C^mrt-bouae,  where  the  Solicitor-General  was  layixig  down  the  law  of  mur- 
der;  !irhilB  Father  Spain,  sitting  at  the  table  immediately  oppositie,  was  leap- 
ing with  his  diin  upon  his  hand,  and  fixing  his  black  Andamsian  eye  upon 
him.    Placed  bewde  Judge  Moore  was  C^way  Cave  ;•«— but  thla  juctii^has 
eiweeded  its  profier  limits.    1  shall  return  to  the  subject. 


SPIGRAM. 

The  Marble  Arch. 


Ye  malcontents,  no  more  profess 
That  England  is  in  '^  deep  distress ;" 
The  marble  ardi  that  fronts  the  Fdiace, 
Is  lear'd  to  nullify  your  malioe ; 
It  shows,  to  check  a  Nation's  grief, 
Britannia  in  Mgh  rduf. 
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The  scene  in  returning  from  the  Tartar,  burial  was  vary  jUffer^fit 
irom  ify$  be^gioning ;  Ake  Tvtta^  laugb^ii,  «od  urged  cb^ir  .drivers  tP  the 
Jitmoat  speed  of  the  hor8i9»-^$eenuag  gratified  ¥tkh  the  ahawU  wbipb  bad 
bcscoine  their  property^  it  being  a  rule  to  divide  thoie  artidof  wbich 
liave  been  woiwd  rouad  ifae  body  aiDp«g«t  tboae  Yfho  are  preaent  H  thfi 
funeral. 

The  Emperor  had  wnc  orders  that  tbe  tnaope  r^turni|lg  firooi  the  Per- 
aian  war  should  be  tecfived  with  honour  by  Offi  Gpyew^  of  MvficioHry 
the  Prince  Galitzin ;  and  be  aent  sinne  tliousiinda  of  rubles  tp  be  e»» 
pended  in  a  dinner  which  theae  heroes  were  to  eajoy  in  the  eoyerfii  ex- 
/ercise-house  of  that  capital.  These  troop»  had  b«en  di^raced  in  coo- 
•equeoce  of  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  the  attempted  revolution 
when  the  present  Emperor  moiinied  the  throne ;  but  they  had  ris^n 
.again  into  favour  in  consequence  of  thdr  gallant  conduct  in  the  East. 
The  regiment  made  a  triumphal  entry  in  November,  bearing,  amidat 
other  trppkieSf  the  supposed  throne  of  Abbas  Mirxa.  Banners^  and 
drums,  and  trumpets,  were  exhibited,  but  the  dbairt  the  throne,  was  the 
principal  object.  This  chair  had  been  the  property  of  a  Russian  officer, 
who  had  converted  it  into  a  very  homely  article  of  fumiuire,  having 
taken  out  spme  few  jewels  which  formerly  enhanced  its  value.  When 
the  regiment  was  recalled,  and  honours  wene  promised  to  the  addierst 
U  was  thought  requisite  that  some  show  should  aoeompaBy  the  entry ; 
and  this  once  supposed  throne,  and  afterwards  cAawe  p^rc^e,  was  selected, 
and  was  borne  by  a  tall  hero  at  the  bead  of  the  regiment. 

I  had  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  this  ceremony,  which  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  The  soldiers  were  marched  at  ooi^ 
jto  the  cathedral  in  the  Kremlin,  where  Te  Devm  was  performed ;  ader 
which  tbey  retired  to.  the  Manage,  whefe  dinner  bad  bean  prepmred^ 
This  magnificent  structure  is  close  to  the  gardens  of  the  Kremlin^  and 
U  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  'm 
breadth  ;  its  roof  is  supported  by  the  walls  alone,  wjkhout  any  central 
stanchion^  so  that  the  interior  is  one  open  space  of  very  considerable 
•extent.  A  bng  table  ran  from  one  end  to  the  other,  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  solids,  quassand  wine:  about  one  thousand  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  every  one  had  an  order  dangling  to  his  button  :  a  side-table 
had  been  prepared  for  the  GoTcrnor,  and  almost  every  person^  male  and 
fcmale,  of  any  distinction,  was  present.  I  had  here  a  good  opportuniqr 
of  remarking  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  police.  A  certain  prince^  who 
liad  been  suspected  of  mingling  in  the  proposed  revolution  in  1924,  and 
with  whom  I  was  very  intimate,  seemed  desirous  of  speaking  to  some  of 
the  soldiers  during  the  dinner,  merely,  as  he  told  me,  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  regiment  in  general ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  advance  to  speak 
to  a  soldier,  than  he  found  a  very  active  little  police  officer  listening  on 
the  other  side.  He  retired  for  the  moment,  but,  willing  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  still  suspected  of  some  underhand  proceeding,  he  advanced 
to  another  part  of  the  table :  his  shadow  could  not  have  been  a  more 
faithful  attendant  on  a  sun-shiny  day  than  the  police  officer ;  wherever 
he  went,  there  was  his  companion ;  and  in  disgust  he  remarked  to  me  the 
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absurdity  of  such  conduct, — ''  as  if/'  said  the  prince,  with  a  most  bitter 
smile,  *'  as  if  I  should  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  hatch  treason  before  at 
least  two  thousand  people." 

The  dinner  being  finished,  the  governor  gave  the  health  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  was  received  with  loud  acclamations :  it  seemed  an  endea- 
vour to  make  the  loudest  hurrah,  and  many  of  the  noblemen  who  were 
then  present,  and  who  wished  any  thing  ebe  than  the  realization  of  the 
toast,  roared  most  manfully.  The  whole  company  standing,  all  adorned 
with  orders  of  more  or  less  brilliancy,  the  ladies  in  splendid  dresses,  the 
different  costumes,  the  noise,  and  the  place  itself,  contributed  to  render 
the  scene  exceedingly  grand  and  interesting. 

In  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  by  the  governor.  In  Russia  the 
dance  is  opened  by  a  Polonaise,  the  most  silly  performance  imaginable, 
in  which  old  and  young  alike  join.  It  is  merely  walking  with  a  lady 
through  the  entire  suite  of  apartments,  to  the  great  annoyance  o^  the 
card-players  and  loiterers.  After  this  nonsensical  parade  is  finished, 
a  Majoolka  is  generally  commenced.  This  dance,  whidi  is  voted  very 
uninteresting  by  some  travellers,*  is  certainly  just  the  contrary  to  the 
performers,  who  have,  during  'the  dance,  a  better  opportunity  of  show- 
ing a  preference  and  whispering  the  tender  tale  than  in  any  other  in  ex- 
istence. In  general  the  ladies  have  chairs  placed  in  a  circle,  and  the 
partner  either  stands  by  her  side,  or  behind  her  :  should  he  not  have  the 
object  of  his  affection  for  his  partner;  be  has  only  to  whisper  to  one  of  his 
sisters,  or  friends  in  the  dance,  to  lead  him  to  his  favourite,  with  whom 
he  can  then  exhibit.  As  this  continues  sometimes  two  hours,  the  lover 
has  an  opportunity  which  is  quite  impossible  in  a  quadrille,  or  country- 
dance.  The  ladies  are  likewise  able  to  select  their  favourites ;  and  often 
have  I  watched  them  passing  a  crowd  of  lookers  on,  to  select  the  p  ar- 
ticular object.  The  music  is  in  general  very  lively,  and  the  Russians 
certainly  prefer  the  Majoolka  to  any  other  dance.  If  balls  are  requisite 
to  create  marriages,  this  dance  would  be  a  grand  acquisition  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  he  took  lessons  in  Moscow,  might 
begin  the  fashion. 

The  supper  afforded  a  great  display  of  good  things  and  brilliant  com- 
pany. The  table  was  covered  with  bonbons,  fruit,  &c.  and  the  dishes  were 
handed  round  one  at  a  time,  as  in  Russian  dinners.  This  could  not  be 
done  without  a  great  number  of  servants.  I  counted  at  the  table  at 
which  I  sat,  no  less  than  fourteen  attendants,  although  we  were  only 
twelve  in  number.  By  my  side  sat  the  prince  above-mentioned,  and 
next  to  him  his  favourite  police  attendant ;  the  former  gave  me  a  hint 
not  to  indulge  in  liberal  politics.  At  this  supper  was  served  one  of  the 
largest  sterlets  which  had  been  caught  during  the  season.  Although 
all  travellers  have  spoken  favourably  of  this  fish,  yet  I  neither  admire 
its  taste  nor  appearance :  from  the  female  sterlet  the  caviar  is  procured, 
and  this  should  be  eaten  perfectly  fresh  to  be  properly -appreciated. 
Dancing  commenced  after  supper  again ;  quadrilles,  waltzes,  and  gal- 
lopades  were  continued  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  company  re- 
tired. A  stranger  in  the  first  society  of  Russia  would  imagine  himself 
in  France.  The  Russian  ladies  dress,  walk,  and  dance  very  much  ia 
the  manner  of  the  French  ;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  lively,  inter- 
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tsting,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  accompKahed ;  they  are  mostly  con- 
▼ersant  in  two  or  three  knguages  besides  their  own,  but  know  little 
enough  about  other  countries,  I  remember  a  very  pretty  little  princess 
groaning  to  me  over  the  lamentable  state  of  female  society  in  England. 
**  The  men/*  she  said,  *'  go  early  to  hunt ;  they  run  afterwards  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  then  sit  down' and  get  drunk  until  midnight.  The  eldest 
sons  monopolize  all  the  fortune,  and  the  younger  branches  wander 
about  like  our  Bohemians.  The  women  have  no  society  but  their  own, 
and  the  men  no  feeling  for  the  softer  sex !"  It  is  but  fair  to  say  this  mis-> 
informed  lady  had  never  visited  England,  and,  perhaps,  got  this  account 
firom  the  Prince  V — ^Ik — ^nsky,  who  had  travelled  through  this  country 
at  the  time  the  Allied  Sovereigns  visited  it.  The  prince,  at  a  large 
dinner-party,  amused  the  company  at  the  expense  of  the  English  nation, 
in  the-  following  scientific  and  observant  manner : — **  They  are,"  said  he, 
"  a  rough,  unpolished  people,  generally  boasting  of  freedom  they  know 
not  how  to  enjoy ;  and  1  never  could  find  in  what  it  consisted :  their 
houses  are  cold  and  uncomfortable ;  the  walls  are  very  thin,  and  the 
wind  whistles  through  the  rooms  as  it  does  through  a  hedge :  they  have 
no  stoves,  no  double  windows,  and  few  servants ;  in  short,  the  only 
thing  worth  seeing  in  England  is  '  Harlequin  V  and  what  I  most  ad* 
mir^  was  a  *  mince-pie !'  My  friend  the  prince  had  profited  little 
by  his  travels.  Before  his  departure  from  Moscow,  he  invited  me 
to  a  parting  dinner ;  but,  as  his  princess  was  rather  unwell,  the  dinner 
was  to  take  place  at  a  French  restaurateur's,  named  Yard.  We  met  at 
Che  appointed  time,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  bill  exhibited.  The  prince  quietly  piid  his  portion, 
which,  after  much  labour  and  waste  of  paper  and  pencil,  he  calculated, 
and  then  passed  it  to  me  for  my  proportion.  This  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  reflect  upon  the  general  hospiuble  character  of  the  Russians, 
nor  on  their  manners ;  there  are  many  who  would  be  ornaments  to  any 
court  in  the  world,  many  very  cultivated  and  scientific  minds,  and  majiy 
elegant  and  agreeable  men.  When  Clarke  made  the  following  re- 
mark, he  was  quite  in  extremes :-  -*^  They  are  all,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  alike  servile  to  superiors ;  haughty  and  cruel  to  their  de- 
pendents; ignorant,  superstitious,  cunning,  brutal,  barbarous,  dirty, 
mean."  *  Altliough  Clarke's  work  is  the  b^t  ever  published  on  Russia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  remarks  on  the  nobles  seem  to  have  been 
embittered  by  some  great  disappointment.  The  highest  class  now  are 
▼ery  difierent  from  the  above  picture;  although  the  men  in  general  ex- 
hibit best  in  trifling  conversation,  and  the  women  must  not  be  looked 
at  with  too  searching  an  eye.  At  the  ball  above-mentioned,  the  straps 
of  a  young  lady's  stays  were  visible  in  spite  of  the  dress,  and  I  solemnly 
declare  they  were  nearly  as  black  as  a  boot.  I  remarked  it  to  my  part- 
ner, who  said,  smilingly,  that  the  Russian  women  looked  best  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  that  they  never  paid  sufficient  attention  to  their  under-gar- 
meots :  this  I  can  attest.  1  saw  one,  and  it  would  have  disgraced  the 
dirtiest  woman  who  walks  the  streets  in  England.  Even  the  balls,  so 
frequently  resorted  to,  do  not  much  conduce  to  great  cleanliness,  be- 
cause the  same  garments  are  generally  continued.  The  lower  class  of 
Russians  always  continue  one  sheep-skin  throughout  the  whole  winter ; 
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they  walk  in  it»  git  in  it,  and  sleep  in  it;  and  tke  dirty  afpendafle  it 
only  relinquiiAied  for  the  few  momeats  they  enjoy  of  oomparative  dean- 
lineas  in  the  bath :  they  smell  abominably,  etpeciaUy  «fter  rain. 

The  generality  of  travellers  have  remarked  the  brilliant  rpoma  and 
dresses  of  the  Russians.  These  are  the  common  hordes  of  travellers 
who  drive  through  a  town,  and  see  the  buildings  through  the  glasses ; 
they  only  see  the  butterflies  by  night,  and  know  not  that  a  Russian 
fiunily  never  inhabit  the  **  show  rooms,"  except  on  "  show  occasions/' 
and  they  never,  unfortunately,  visited  before  they  were  expected. 
'  I  called  one  morning  on  a  Russian  nobleman  of  great  distinctioii  and 
fortune  in  Moscow,  I  found  him  at  bseakfast,  sitting  on  his  bed,  on 
which  was  also  his  dog.  The  bed  was  a  sofii,  with  nothing'^  for  oover- 
ing  but  his  military  cloak ;  an  old  leather  pillow  finished  the  list  of  that 
furniture.  His  table  was  uncovered:  he  had  a  slice  of  raw  ham,  with 
one  cup  of  coifee,  a  broken  French  raustard-boule,  and  black  bread; 
he  was  unwashed,  unhosed,  dirty  and  offensive,  witli  apparatas  ueed 
in -bed-rooms  lying  in  all  directions.  This  was  washed  downwidi  a 
half  bottle  :of  some  wine,  or  quass,  drunk  out  of  his  tooth-cup.  Another 
Russian,  nobleman,  known  as  the  Anacreon  of  Russia,  presented  a  still 
more  ludicrous  appearance ;  he  was  likewise  at  breakfast,  in  much  the 
same  dirty  and  luicomfortable  style,  but  his  night-gown,  in  which  he 
exhibited  himself,  had  stood  tlie  wear  of  many  a  y^ar,  and  was  literaBy 
so  full  of  holes,  that  in  .spite  of  fold  over  foJd,  some  parts  were  seen 
which  ther  scanty  shirt  could  not  cover  :  I  never  shall  forget  his  oon^ 
stent  endeavour  to  defend  himself  or  skin  from  observation.  The  oidy 
nobleman's  bed-room  which  exhibited  comfort  and  cleanliness,  was  that 
of  the  Prince  Theodore  Gsrgarin's :  he  had  travelled  much,  and  was  a 
pattern  to  many  in  this  respect. 

.  One  or  two  beds  are  the  utmost  to  be  found  in  one  house  in  die 
country ;  the  yonng  ladies  sleep  on  the  sofas  which  surround  the 
room,  without  any  covering  but  their  own  dothes,  a  pillow  being  the 
only  extra  furniture  on  the  occasion.  The  stockings  are  seldom  re- 
linquished ;  this  must  be  from  idleness,  because  the  rooms  are  always 
kept  at  nearly  an  ec^ual  heat,  and  much  covering  cannot  be  requisite  m 
the  hardest  winter.  As  to  washing*hasiDS>  and  other  comforts,  one  is 
quite  suffident  in  a  house  ;  and  on  asking  for  that  aitide,  I  have  had  a 
soup-plate,  with  a  oaraff  of  water  brought*  Towels,  night-caps,  &c. 
have  not  yet  become  common  in  the  interior.  In  the  domestic  comforts 
of  a  house,  the  Russians,  away  from  their  capital,  know  very  little ;  and 
yet,  when  a  dinner  is  given,  the  '^  show  rooms'^  lighted,  the  servants 
dressed  alike,  (which  is  very  seldom  the  case,)  they  make  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  run  into  the  wildest  expenses.  A  Russian  party  is 
seldom  dull,  for,  when  conversation  flags,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
Bohemians,  and  then  the  time  flies  too  rapidly. 

The  Bohemians^  who  come  in  tribes  to  Moscow,  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  I  was  resolved  to  see  these  wundcrers  aa 
their  own  abodes ;  and,  accompanied  by  Prince  Wiasemki  and  Gai^gn* 
rin,  my  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Dick,  and  Mr.  Elphinstope,  I  mp- 
rived  at  their  house,. which,  to  my  astonishment,  seemed  to  embrace 
more  comfort  than  half  the  houses  in  Moscow.  A  supper  had  been 
ordered  to  be  sent  from  the  restaurateur's,  and  we  intended  to 
jolly  evening  after  a  bitter  cold  and  uncotnfortable  day. 
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.  Tke  BblMmiaiii  weteabifnt  00  om  Arrival^  whieh  gaiFeme  an  o|h 
portuniiy  ef  making  observaiioM  aa  to  iatarior  arrangements.  The 
room  was  about  thirty  feet  long ;  on  both  sides  were  beds  wkh  sheets, 
quilts,  blankets,  and,  as  if  luxury  was  understood  by  these  wanderers, 
I  counted  on  one  bed  eight  pillows,  from  tlie  regular  bolster  to  a  small 
pillow  abont  the  size  of  a  man's  head ;  every  thing  was  clean  and  neat, 
and  the  qnarter  of  an  hour  between  our  arriTaland  that  of  the  Bohe« 
miana  was  soon  gone.  Five  women  and  three  men  shortly  appeared/ 
The  first  impulse  was  to  kiss  the  pretty  ones»  and  to  pat  the  cheeks  of 
the  more  iiged.  As  far  as  the  former  need  be  commented  on,  I  can 
say  that  the  pnma-4onna  had  not  only  a  very  pretty  face  and  hand,  but 
a  well-turned  ankle  and  deliciope  breath. 

On  a  stove  (the  way  of  warming  all  zooms  in  Russia)  sat  the  eUeat 
of  the  tribe  with  bee  guitar ;  the  rest,  with  ourselves,  formed  a  circle  itf 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  music  began  with  the  guttar*  oidy,  whicb 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  player  barstiog  into  a  song,  which  she 
sang  with  a  wildness  bordering  on  freaxy ;  the  others  joined  in  the 
chorus,  and  threw  more  animation  into  the  eyes  and  coantenaaee  than 
I  believed  to  have  been  possible :  suddenly,  the  chorus  ceased,  and  tha 
prima-donna,  with  the  most  seductive  and  fascinating  voice,  sang  a 
verse,  which  for  sweetness  of  intcHiation,  and  delicacy  of  execution, 
might  have  astonished  those  who  receive  thousands  for  a  few  nights' 
exhibition.  The  loud  burst  of  the  chorus  deemed  to  interrupt  her,  aa 
if  answering  a  question ;  and  the  whole  song  and  chorus  died  away  aa 
if  perfectly  exhausted.  Not  so  in  reality.  Away  bounded  one  of  these 
syrens,  light  as  a  shadow.  The  music  again  commenced,  and  a  dance,, 
somewhat  resembling  the  lascivious  movement  of  the  ''  Palato/*  (a  Co- 
lumbian dance,)  was  sustained  by  a  man  and  the  above-mentioned  wo- 
man. The  leet  hurried  then»  into  the  wildest  excesses,  by  singing, 
stamping  the  feet,  and  clapping  the  hands,  to  which  the  little  feet  of 
the  dancer  kept  an  increased  pace ;  while  Uie  man  bounded  about  withr 
wonderful^  activity,  performing  the  Coasaok  danee;  the  voices  beeame- 
loud,  and  the*  incrassed  pace  became  faater,  until,  wound  up  to  the  fall 
extent  of  the  human  power,  they  gave  one  tremendous  shriek,  and  tfae- 
danoe  ukI  song  instantly  ceased.  Here  were  princes  of  the  land,  men 
high  in  aothority,  travellers  accustomed  to  all  sights  and  nations,  cham- 
paigne  sparkled,  costly  suppers  were  spread ;  and  yet  such  was  the  fa«^. 
cination  of  these  women,  sqoh  the  power  produced  over  the  mind  by 
that  wild  songv  9nd  wilder  danee,  that  although  every  eye  sparkled  with 
animation,  the  surprise  was  so  great,  and  the  string  of  our  feelings 
wound  to  sueh  a  pitch,  that  we  looked  and  gazed  at  each  other  without 
being  able  to  praitt  the  smallest  applause.  A  kiss  and  conversation 
soon  restored  us  to  ourselves :  again  t)ie  song,  aad  dance,  and  supper, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  departure  at  three  o^clock,  a.  m. 

When  those  fascinating  creatures  collect  the  money,  of  which  they 
are  extremely  avaricious,  they  sing  a  complimentary  verse  to  the  donor ; 
dbia  they  eonrinne  to  every  one  present,  and  receive  from  each  generally 
Mrenty-five  rubles. 

It  is  said  that  these  women,  who  allow  their  lips  to  be  kissed  by  all, 
;md  who  are  not  averse  to  fondling  and  embracing,  are  mostly  in  other 
Kespect^  yiifhuouft  and  difficult  of  access ;.  yet  the  primardonna,  althoogh 
unmarried,  left  an  infimt  at  the  Enfans  Trouv6s ;   and  such  occur- 
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reneet  are  not  rare.  The  famoM  Count  Tofttoy  and  Prinee  Crai^rin 
married  Bohemians :  when  this  does  occur,  the  bride  is  given  away  by 
Uie  Patriarch  of  the  tribe,  and  he  requires  a  security  that  the  lady  shall 
never  be  returned.  The  nobles  of  Russia  are  extremely  partial  to  the 
Bohemians :  these  ladies  seldom  surrender  their  virtue  without  being 
retained  in  a  most  splendid  style.  I  remember  a  prince  who  held  a 
ohsmpaigne-bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other,  remarking  to 
me  in  these  words—**  Who  can  help  being  foolish  with'such  creatures?** 
The  tribe  in  London  are  no  more  like  the  tribes  in  Moscow,  than  the 
Russian  princes  of  the  second  class  resemble  our  Royal*  family. 

The  upper  class  of  women  in^Russia  are  decidedly  handsome,  gene- 
rally speaking.  I  could  name  many  families  it  would  be  hard  in  any 
country  to  surpass  as  to  beauty.  •  For  instance,  the  SherbatoflTsi,  the 
Soltikofis,  Yousoupoft,  Pouchkin,  Galitsins,  Potemkins,  and  many 
others.  The  lower  classes,  even  if  they  were  beautiful,  are  always  seen 
to  ffreat  disadvantage:  these  have  mostly  the  Tartar  countenance ;  eyes 
far  ap^t,  and  small ;  broad  noses,  and  large  mouths ;  added  to  which, 
ihe.dress  with  fiutenings  above  the  breasts,  leaves  the  shape  entirely  to 
imaginatioBy — and  ia  spite  of  Moore's 

«'  Oh^j  Norah's  dress  for  me, 

which  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes. 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 
.     .  To  unk  or  swell,  as  Nature  pleases," — 

kmust  be  admitted  that  the  female  shape  is  much  benefited  by  stays. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  (and  I  have  seen  some  hundreds)  one  of  the  lower 
class  of  Russians  with  a  slim  and  elegant  figure. 


THB  CORN   LAWS  AND  "CATECHISM.''* 

'  The  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  like  every  other  paramoimt  object  that 
has  powerful  opposition  and  blind  bigotry  to  contend  against,  can  only  be 
aooompUshed  by  perseveranoe,  and  a  steadfast  determination  on  the  part  c^ 
the  country  te  make  its  opinion  be  dolv  felt ;  aided  and  directed  as  it  is  by 
tiuit  able  and  willing  coadjutor,  the  in«(ependent  pmtion  of  the  press.  In 
renewing,  therefore,  this  subject  in  the  present  Number,  we  do  so  under  tlie 
impression  that  we  may  again  and  again  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
charfi^,  in  defence  of  an  oppressed  people  against  a  grasping  oligarchy ;  and 
on  that  account  we  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  variety  of  detaila  that 
night  be  gone  into  to  show  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  these  laws,  and  the 
fo%  of  those  who  maintain  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
landed  interest,  which,  in  certain  points  of  view,  have  been  no  well  stated  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,"  but  deal  rather  in  general 
principles,  as  more  applicable  to  our  purpose,  because  the  value  of  the  pre- 
aent  system  of  agriculture,  taken  in  its  largest  view,  and  of  the  landed  in- 
terest itself/  becomes  a  legitimate  object  for  consideration.  At  the  outset  of 
this  article,  in  our  last  publication,  we  have  noticed  our  objection  to  the  un-» 

aualified  doctrine  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  being  of  necessity  the  drones  in 
be  hive.  In  common  with  all  monopolists,  they  are  so ;  and  being  ttke  most 
extensive  and  vexatious  of  monopolists,  they  the  more  cruelly  oppress  the 
industrious,  thwart  their  painstaking  efforts,  and  take  more  good  tnings  outi 
of  the  hive — ^living,  in  short,  upon  the  vitals  of  those  who  are  working  in  it, 
than  any  other  of  th^ir  class.  Landowners  generally,  for  there  are  some 
splendid  exceptions  to  the  groveling  wish,  have  preferred  the  gidling  oppro- 
wium  of  living  out  of  the  honest  industry  of  the  people,  rather  than  looking 

*  Contintted  from  p.  337* 
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Xo  their  own  eneigiesy  to  actiye  entenirize^  to  a  «tiniiiff  apfait  of  iv^rovo*. 

ment  for  their  means ;  in  a  word,  they  have  virtually  preferred  the  privileges 
of  the  feudal  lord,  to  the  high  independence  of  freemen,  whose  good  fortune 
it  is  to  be  in  the  uppermost  scale  or  society  of  the  first  country  in  the  world, 
enjoying  the  opportunity  of  shedding  happiness  around  them.  They  have 
placed  their  own  advantage,  or  that  which  they  falsely  assert  to  be  so,  in 
competition  with  the  common  good ;  they  have  put  themselves  in  the  gap,  to 
prevent  the  people  passing  from  wretchedness  to  comfort ;  they  have  shown 
.to  a  disgusted  nation  that  their  own  benefit,  exclusive  and  apart  from  the 
hest  interests  of  England,  is  paramount  with  them.  All  this  they  have  done, 
and  have  caused  the  people  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them  for  their 
conduct ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  landed  interest  per  se  is 
inimical  to  the  other  national  interests,  or  that  innate  opposition  exists  be-* 
tween  them ;  and  therefore  we  have  objected  in  limine,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  to  any  abstract  questions  of  economical  science,  with  regard  to  rent 
or  other  points,  from  being  applied  unfairly,  as  we  think,  to  increase,  the 
odium  that  has  been  excited  against  the  landed  interest;  because  it  is  not 
in  its  orip^inal  position,  but  in  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  force  itself  out  of 
.that  position,  by  determining,  as  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  throw  all  the  pressure 
of  extraordinary  circumstances  in  a  period  of  peace,  produced  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  succeeding  a  period  of  war  replete  with  still  more  extraordinary 
events,  upon  the  people,  rather  than  bear  its  due  proportion.  Under  a  long 
course  ot  mismanagement,  extravagance,  and  inattention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  empire,  a  perpetual  coquetting  between  the  minister  of  the  day  and  the 
aristocracy  has  been  resorted  to.  That  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  S3r8tem 
that  has  created  for  us  nearly  one  thousand  millions  sterling  of  debt,  and 
compels  the  community  to  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  thirty  mil- 
lions annually  before  the  current  expenses  of  the  army,  navy,  and  various 
other  contingent  outlays  for  the  pubuc  service  can  be  provided  for.  Thoee 
who  have  held  the  reins  of  Grovemment  have  not  chosen  a  liberal  policy 
towards  the  people,  by  which  they  might,  in  a  great  dc«;ree,  have  freed  them- 
;Mlves  from  the  trammels  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  the  latter,  in  preference  to 
an  independent  course,  have  truckled  to  the  minister  of  the  day  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes;  and  as  a  sort  of  coUectiye  reward  for  their  obsequiousness 
to  his  will,  demanded,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
period  that  enriched  individual  classes,  and  particularly  that  connected  with 
the  land,  should  be  continued  to  the  latter ;  that  when  other  articles,  toge- 
ther with  the  rate  of  wages,  were  reduced  from  50  be  150  per  cent,  agricul- 
.  tural  produce  riiould  remain  at  the  maximum  price ;  that  they,  according  to 
their  lalse  notions  of  exclusive  benefit — ^for  it  is  bottomed  upon  the  principle 
of  producing  poverty  and  starvation  through  the  land,  and  therefore  cannot 
last — ^were  to  continue  unmolested  in  the  receipt  of  high  rents  and  war  prices, 
when  the  currency,  and  every  direct  and  collateral  circumstance  are  changed 
around  them.  We  have  already  declared  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  cabinet,  which  is^strong  in  the  talent  of  its  head,  and  we  un« 
feignedly  think  is  strong  in  poUticf^  honesty,  wi^  crush  the  Quixotic  effort 
of  the  landowners,  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  should 
they  be  so  weak  and  wicked  in  this  instance  as  to  shrink  from  a  task  de- 
manded of  them  by  justice,  humanity,  policy,  and  every  other  consideration 
that  ought  to  influence  the  mind  oi  wise  and  virtuous  statesmen^  the  natib- 
ral  course  of  events  must  speedily  bring  about  a  change  in  these  accursed 
statutes,  unless  those  events  should  be  anticipated  by  a  more  speedy  popu- 
lar convulsion.  In  accordance,  then,  with  the  rule  that  we  have  laid  down 
for  ourselves,  we  shall  not  now  pursue  the  course  of  arapiment  that  would 
naturally  issue  from  the  two  points  we  brought  out  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article— that  the  agriculturists  are  not  more  highly  taxed  than  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  that  the  protecting  duty  they  can  in  common  justice  demand, 
in  conformity  with  their  professien,  constantly  repeated,  that  they  only  wjsl| 
to  be  protected  from  t^e  underselling  of  the  foreign  grower,  would  not  e:)c- 
.oeed  Ss*  These  details  we  pass  over  for  the  moment,  for  opportunities 
enough,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  afforded  to  us  to  enter  i^yon  them  during  th^ 
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next  session  «f  Pariisment,  for  tbe  Aueiissioii  on  tke  Corn  tacwh  nfml  eome 
fairly  and  extensively  before  tbe  Honse  of  Commons,  if  not,  as  "Wt  anzioQsiy 
expect,  spontaneously  firom  the  Government,  Irr  the  l<md  and  determined  roici 
of  the  nation  forcing  the  question  upon  it.  But  in  passiiiff,  we  would  ask  if 
the  difference  be  reduced  witiiin  about  5s.  per  quarter,  Of  |bringing  foreign 
wheat  to  the  English  market  and  growing  wheat  in  England,  is  there  no- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  agriculture?  Can  an  addi- 
tions impetus  be  no  where  given  to  it?  Cannot  increased  energy  and 
industry  oe  usefully  applied  m  a  pursuit  that,  during  a  long  war,  re- 
turned inordinate  profits  to  the  most  slothful  follower  of  it,  and  during 
fifteen  years  of  succeeding  peace,  has  shown  all  tliose  who  hitve  been 
connected  with  it,  leaning  on  the  people  for  support,  without  makiiu^  k 
single  energetic  effort  for  their  owtl  independent  advantage?  Are  ^ef 
to  stand  aside  and  supinely  look  on,  whilst  tne  Legislature,  year  itfter  year, 
b  driving  minor  monopolists  to  the  application  of  their  enterprise  and 
active  industrv  ?  Is  the  ohiigation  of  the  bond  that  etaahles  the  owkiers  of  tlie 
soil  to  place  tneir  foot  upon  tiie  neck  of  the  British  people  and  crush  them  to 
the  earth,  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  and  must  it  of  necessity  be  so  strictly  observed, 
that  the  crying  and  overwhelming  digress  that  surrounds  them  cannot  in- 
duce those  owners  to  soften  the  galling  condition,  and  try  whether  energr 
and  well  applied  industry  might  not  lead  to  i^ricultural  improvement,  that 
would  enable  them  to  meet  successfully  the  diffei^noe  of  expense  between 
bringing  English  and  foreign  wheat  to  this  market,  reduced  as  it  is,  in  rea- 
lity, to  the  small  pittance  of  about  5s.  per  quarter?  But  to  uphold  the  pros- 
fessions,  that  they  only  want  protection  from  the  forelgti  grower  of  com  in  the 
English  market,  (a  mere  colourable  and  flimsy  pretence,  set  up  to  cover  their 
grasping  ambition  to  fill  the  same  space  in  society  as  they  formeriy  £d,  and 
to  gratify  their  inordinate  jealousy  of  other  classes,  whicn  they  see  are  now 
Occupying  the  most  important  position)  the  aristocracy  dedfire  that,  if  that 
tarn  were  quadj>upled,  it  would  not  protect  them,  and  tnat  Without  protection 
they  must  sink :  and  our  an^er  to  them  is,  in  Ood's  name  let  them  sink,  in 

8 reference  to  the  people  of  England.  These  prond  lohls  of  the  soil  have 
riven  their  fblloi'-eubjects  to  an  extremity  tnat  renders  it  necessary  for 
them  fairly  to  look  the  question  in  the  face,  regard  its  true  ttieaiing,  contem- 
plate the  social  duty  they  have  to  perform  in  consequence,  and  with  tffie  epirit, 
and  independence,  and  honesty  of  freemen,  let  them  know  that,  as  tliere  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  they  will  no  longer  endure  the  galling  hardAip  and  crying 
disgrace  of  a  broad-tax,  to  uphold,  not  the  land,  but  thos<9  whoamtse  the  po»- 
sesdon  of  it.  Our  object  at  this  moment  is  to  call  the  attention  oftbe  people 
of  £im;land  to  the  ouestioi:,  whether  the.land  of  England  vould  fo  out  of  cm- 
iivation,  if  the  forebodings  of  the  present  landed  interest  were  realized,  that 
its  members  could  not  bear  up  against  that  whidi  thet  falsely  assert  to  he 
foreign  competition?  Many  of  them,  we  admit,  with  their  mortgages,  and 
annuities,  and  cumbrous  expenditure,  might  be  unable  to  conform  l^maelveB 
to  the  change  that  would  ultimately  benefit  1^6  land,  as  weH  as  every  other 
department  of  the  social  system;  and  it  might  bring  their  difficulties  to  a  crisis 
more  prematurely  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  and  estates  might  In  con- 
sequence change  hands  in  unususd  numbers ;  but  that  the  land  would  go  out  of 
cultivation,  or  be  worse  managed,  we  boldly  deny.  Who  are  the  persons,  we 
would  ask,  who  are  the  most  pertinacious  in  their  snpndrt  or  the  Com 
Laws  ?  Landlords,  irho  are  screwing  their  tenants  irfth  rack-rents;  men  who 
are  encumbered  with  debts,  and  know  not  how  to  meet  ^eir  expenditure, 
who  are  looking  for  their  receipts  hefor^  they  are  due^  who  hate  no  means, 
by  the  constant  anticipation  of  their  incomes,  of  encouraging  improvemeikt,  or 
managing  their  estates^  to  the  best  advanti^.  These,  we  midntain,  are  tiie 
individuals  who  are  loudest  in  their  plaudits  of  those  desolating  statutes  that 
interfere  so  cruelly  with  the  purchase  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  whiA 
compel  the  poor  man,  out  of  his  hard-earned  labour,  to  eat  dear  bread,  iHieto 
the  Dounty  of  Providence,  and  idl  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  worid,  unite  in  i^^ 
fbrtfng  it  to  him  at  a  cheap  rate.  If  fbreign  competition  irere  so  hr  toopd- 
tale  upon  the  circumstances  of  these  individWs  as  to  Compel  theui  to  seH 
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ikeh  m^kt^B^io  thaae  #h»  would  have  the  power  of  tiumkig  them  to  th<$  best 
advantege — to  men  of  ea{iital  and  energy,  who  have  the  means  and  Loclination 
to  encourage  improvement, would  the  people  be  losers?  Would  not  the 
land  remain  in  cultivation,  and  in. superior  cultivation  to  that  which  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  ?  Are  men  of  capital,  whose  means  are  far  bor 
yond  the  claims  they  have  to  answer^  or  need?  inheritors^  whose  pecuniary 
neeessitiee  and  high  notions  of  aristocratic  excellence  are  hourly  leading  them 
into  fresh  extravagancies,  the  most  likely  to  assist  agricultural  or  any  other 
porsaits?  Every  county  in  England  can  five  exam^es  of  the  improvement 
of  those  estates  that  have  passed  from  the  latter  to  the  former  occupants. 
If  we  look  to  the  next  grade  of  clamourers  in  support  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we 
find  individuals,  not,  indeed,  directly  oppressed  by  their  pecuniary  necessities^ 
but  collaterally  so  from  their  unnatural  envy  towards  tne  other  interests 
of  the  oeuntr^,  which  demands  from  them  an  expenditure  under  the  false 
notion  of  maintaining  their  station,  which  makes  them  grasp  at  every 
phantom  of  policy  that  4san  be  conjured  |ap  to  further  their  daning  object — an 
inordinate  ambition  to  elevate  their  own  <'  order  '*  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  in  the  British  empire :  an  object,  by  the  way,  as  easy  of  perma- 
nent attiunment,  at  this  period  of  society,  as  to  reach  the  clouds  by  the 
assistance  of  a  nme  of  sand.  If  some  of  tlus  latter  description  of  land- 
owners, in  the  plenitude  of  their  arrogance  and  vexation  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  favourite  theory  of  Com  Law  protection^  should  sell  their 
interest  in  the  soil,  ought  that  circumstance  to  cause  any  great  grief? 
Estates  would,  in  that  case*  be  transferred  from  indolent,  hauglity^  but, 
at  the  same  time,  mean-spirited  possessors,  who  hesitate  not  to  grind  down 
the  poor  for  the  indulgence  of  their  false  pride,  to  wealthy  and  active 
purchasers,  who  have  no  false  predilections  to  gratify,  and  are  qualified  from 
inclination  and  opportunity  to  enter  upon  improvement,  and  consequenU 
ly  hir  competition.  If  changes  of  property  were  thus  to  occur,  by  reason 
of  an  abohtion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  a  much  wider  extent  than  they  would 
do,  we  should  luive  no  apprehension  about  it ;  but  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
theGovemment,  supported  by  the  determined  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  good 
example  of  energy  set  by  new  occupants  of  land  (who  are  not  looking  for  war 
prices,  and  in  purchasing  estates  would  draw  their  capital  irom  occupations 
where  exertion  is  requisite  to  insure  moderate  returns  for  that  capital.)  would 
hare  a  wonderful  effect  in  arousing  old  landed  proprietors  to  a  sense  of.  their 
duty,  their  independence,  and  their  popularity.  At  present  they  are  the  most 
degraded  of  pensioners;  without  permanently  benefiting  themselves,  living 
out  of  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow,  not  as  kind  superiors,  but  as  crud 
taskmasters.  In  the  case  that  we  have  pointed  out,  landowners  would  betake 
tiiemselves  to  the  consideration  of  sfricultural  amendment,  and  would  begii^ 
to  look  to  their  own  resources  ;  and  every  experiment  they  made  in  honest 
■inosrity  would  give  them  encouragement  to  ]^roceed.  If  numerous  exam- 
ples confirm  our  assertion,  that  new  dynasties  m  estates  have  improved  the 
condition  of  them,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  same  proofs  of  amelioration  would 
take  i^aoe  upon  a  more  extended  change  occumng  from  the  necessities  or 
obstinacy  of  the  old  ones  parting  from  them  upon  terms  in  accordance  with 
present  drcumstances  (not  as  land  was  sold  twenty  years  ago),  which  would 
leave  scope  for  those  who  purchase,  to  meet  those  circumstances  successfully. 
These  penons  have  no  preconceived  prejudices^  as  to  growing  wheat  in  prep* 
ference  to  cattle,  or  butter,  or  cheese,  or  any  o^er  artiae  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. They  would  look  arouHd  them,  and  see  where  a  bandjide  profit  is  to  be 
made^  and  they  would  arrange  their  land  for  tillage  or  pasture  accordingly. 
If  this  country,  from  causes  either  natural  or  acquir^,  cannot  grow  wheat 
upon  such  low  terms  as  it  can  be  bought,  upon  what  fair  reasoning  are  we  to 
grow  it?  It  would  be  as  rational  to  make  port  wine  here,  at  a  quintuple 
cost  to  the  price  it  can  be  bou^t  at  in  PortugaL  For  the  sake  of^  growing 
that  which  we  can  buy  cheaper  elsewhere,  we  import  butter  and  cheese ;  and 
with  thia  assistance,  the  former  article  is  at  a  price  that  readers  it  almost  a 
lozury,  even  to  the  middle  class ;  and  the  cheese  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
lower  orden  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  in  most 
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^populous  towns,  ib  a  worihIeiB  deBcriptioiiy  made  in  HttHaody  vititolit>  po»^ 
■easing  any  nouriahinff  flaality,  and  pronounced  by  madical  men  to  Va  Mifc 
indigestible  and  unwholesome  food.  Meat  of  every  description  is  at  a  prioa 
that  renders  it  unattainable  by  the  poor  more  than  one  day  in  the  wedk*;  aad 
very  frequently ,  in  many  fsunliesi  itianot  tasted  for  weeks  together,  Tba 
consumption  of  malt  ^nor,  that  wh^riesome  and  8tf<»g*beniny  herven^,  ai 
one  time  deemed,  as  it  were,  iniiirenotts  to  £nf{land,  is  e»  modi  rednced  by 
the  use  of  enervating  spirits,  easily  deatmetive  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people,  that  even  the  posKi'vo  demand  for  it  is  not  equal  to  what  it  waa 
when  the  population  was  only  six  'aiilliouB.  This  mnfortuaato  substitution 
of  ardent  spirits  for  a  wholesome  bevvn^e  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  li- 
censing system,  with  all  iln  unjust  and  misehievoas  eoneoudtaots,  which  we 
shall  probably  taka  occasion  to  notice  somewhat  in  detidl  at  a  fisture  time, 
and  which  we  now  only -advert  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  an  additional 
reason  to  pro^e  how  futiley  if  a  sound  course -of  nubliodaty  be  puiaaed,  are 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  imagine  that  lana  would  go  out  of  eultiva- 
tion  in  England,  if  she  did  not  grow  the  great  proportion  of  wheat  for  the 
consumption  oi  har  populatkni.  In  this  short  statement,  how  important  are 
the  opportunities  fot  tne  Ineretse  of  cuHivatiott'!  What  an  area  does  it  pre- 
sent tor  activity  in  the  growth  of  neat,  wool,  hides,  tallow,  barley,  butter, 
cheese,  &c. !  What  a  martcet  does  it  open  for  agrioakural  prodooe,-  in  the  ame- 
liorated condition-of  maaufaeturing  operatives,  by  renon  of  having  it  at  a 
price  within  their  reach,  whidi  now  is  not  iSke  case  even  with  the  first  neoeasaiy 
of  life.  If  wheat  can  be  ^wn  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  booi^t,  it  ia  wdl ;  but 
Y  it  cannot,  why  impoverish  yourselves  oy  producing  it  ?  necaiise,  say  some 
trite  reasoners,  vou  will  baeome  dependent  upoaforeign  powers  hr  your  sup- 
ply of  bread.  And  if  you  are,  is  not  the  Polidi  hnacf  as  nmdh  dependent 
upon  you  for  money^  manufaotarea,  or  any  other  conanodi^  he  ma^  want,  in 
exchange  for  his  com,  aa  yen  are  ilspendent  upon  him  for  it  ?  It  is  oalf  the 
division  of  labour  upon  the  ffreattscab;  and  if  the  foreign  farmer  can  grow 
wheat  upon  cheaper  terms  than  we  oan^  BngMsh  enterprise,  and  capital,  and 
skill,  will  make  him,  and  every  one  he  is  connected  with,  largely  dependent 
upon  this  country  for  various  BUpplies  of  othnr  articles,  his  eonsamption  of 
Which  will  at  once  enriefaiour  manufacturers,  anicnlturists,  and  every  other 
department  of  national  Indnstiy.  Wo  have  thus  concisely  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  if  the  Com  Lawa  were  abolished^  ihe  land  of  England  would  not 
go  out  of  cultivatioa;  but  there  are  two  other  cjretiiastances-  that  we  will 
advert  to,  as  confirming  the  nesessitv  for  the  dmage  we  mge.  A  tax  of  ei§^ 
millions  annually  is  raised  out  of  tne  country  in  theahape  of  Poor's  Rates, 
when  at  the  same  time  you  eoiepel  die  poor,  by  law^  to  eat  bread  at  a  high 
price,  and  narrow  their  means  of  maintaining  themselves  by  honest  indaatry^ 
masmuch  as  you  destroy  the  chailneb  through  which  that  indnstry  can  be 
made  available  j  you  check  the  power  of  censumptian;  yen  do  year  best  to 
throw  tlie  operatives  of  the  coentry  out  of  empleymenty  and  are  obliged, 
year  after  year,  to  increme  the  burdens  of  tne  already  overloaded  tax- 
paying  community  for  the  support  of  the  labouring  rlissrt,  rendarad  com- 
paratively unproductive  by  your  own  acts.  Posterity  will  bef  incredalous^ 
when  they  read  this  damning  fact  of  the  folly  of  this  enlightened  generation, 
and  will  wonder  by  what  legerdemain  it  was  deprived  of  its  reassn  upon  this 
great  point  of  national  poHcy !  An  excess  of  population  is  dteaded,  bat  that 
can  only  occur  when  labour  and  food  is  not  in  sufficient  abundance ;  and  to 
obviate  the  difficulty,  and  allay  apprehensions  upon  the  eubjeot,  it  is  thought 
wise  and  prudent  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the^emaad  ^  labour,  and 
prohibit  tne  importation  of  the  first  article  of  human  aobsistence  i  We  think 
that  we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  impolicy  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the 
injustice  and  pressure  of  them-  upon  the  lower  and  middle  clnsses ;  but  it  may 
at  the  same  time  be  well  to  turn  to  the  eourse  of  taxation  as  referable  to  the 
oppression  it  produces  upon  tiiose  ranks  of  society,  and  see  whether  they  are 
not  sufficiently  loaded  with  other  imposts  to  be  relieved  from  that  moat  irri- 
tating one,  commenced  in  derision,  and  continued  in  defiance  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people— a  tax  upon  bread.    Of  the  other  duties,  we  find  that 
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the  Karn^  woduoes  twenW  iDllliiiii8»  .eii^teaa  of  whieb  are  comprised*  of 
tliofle  Qu  msli,  hops,  beer,  g^ass,  cottony,  spirits,  licences,  tea,  leather/soap^ 
candles^  bricks,  and  tiles — commodities  princwally  in  use  among  the  middle 
and  lowcer  orders ;  above  two-thirds  of  the  Customs  are  paid  by  the  same 
classes ;  and  the  xemainder  of  the  taxes,  in  amount  about  thirteen  millions, 
with  the  escei^AOA  of  l^SOOfiOOL,  land«ta^  which  hJls  prindpally  upon  the 
hiffher  rank%  is  leaved  equally  between  them  and  the  middle  class. 

In  conformity  with  our  promise  given  in  the  last  article  upon  this  subject, 
we  notice  here  the  sesult  of  our  inquiries  odative  to  the  last  harvest.  Tnere 
appears  to  have  been  pretty  generally  throughout  the  countiy  a  few  fine  days 
at  the  beginnipg  of  August,  which  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  farmers 
in  most  instances  where  their  com  was  in  a  fit  state  to  carry^  and  that  wheat 
is  of  the  finest  description.  With  this  exception,  which  amounts,  we  under- 
aland,  tsi ahoat.one-itfth  of .th» whoiey  we  fear. the  crop  of  wheat -has  been 
housed  in>  very  damp  oendition.  In  some  instances,  on  verffaigh  land,  and 
on  a  sandy  soil,  it  has  generally  been  got  in  dry,  which  it  is  rou^y  calcula- 
ted by  those  who  have  been  through  the  country,  may  increase  the  quan- 
tity  of  wheat  drily  housed  to  one  quarter  of  the  crop.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  other  part  of  the  wheat  will  require  to  be  kiln*dried.  fiarley  and  oats 
have  not  suffered  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  same,  we 
believe,  may  b^said  geneirally  of  beanaAod  peas. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  icrelevaat  ut  this  place,  calling  the  attention 
of  the  eountry,  as  we  have  done,  to  the  neeessityof  adopting  sound  princi* 
pies  in  the  commerce  of  the  chief  article  of  li£e,  to  advert  to  a  report 
that  has  gone  abroad,  of  a  change  having  taken  place  in  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Uuskisson  upon  matters  of  trade,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
retire  from  his -own  pdlieyv  and  to  have  nusgivings  as  to' its  practical  re- 
sults* .  lliia  is  the-  fint  oppovtunity  we  i  have  had  of  nrft^ng  to  this 
'^weak.iaveOtioQof  the  eae«iy/'  aoiiiwie  do  so  now  to  giv^  it  a  positive 
and  unqualified  con^adictioo.  if  he  has  bean^misreported,  either  at  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester^  he  could  not  guard  against  such  misrepresentation; 
or  if,  in  speaking  in  the  midst  of  distressed  roanufacturei^  and  traders, 
many  of  whom  might  unjustly-  attribute  their  difficulties  to  his  mea- 
sures, Mr.  Huainkson  diowid  have  been  more  than  ustially  guarded  in  his 
expressioney  and  in  the  fulness  of  hi»  heart,  in-  declaring  his  sorrow^  for  the 
dommeiroialemhaitta8«neiite> 'he  mif^t  hnre-'used  less  SAnguine' terms  than 
formeriv  ho  had>  at  to  the  sneeess  A  that  po^y  which  he  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed,to  prodiiiee;.it  was  creditable  to. his  taste  and  fedings ;  but  what- 
ever he  did  say,  we  are  warranted  in^asserting  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
his  mind ;  and  we  understand  from  many  leadioff  characters  who  heard  tiiat 
distinguished  individaat  on  his  recent  tour,  that  by  no  distortion  of  language 
•ould  it  be  inferred  that  he  had^  in  the  sHghtesI  degree,  deviated  from  his 
former  opinions  regarding  his  eommeraid  polief.  Havhig  said  thus  much 
with  respeet  to  that  stateaman's  reoent  oondact,  we  hope  that  he  will  not 
oonsidet  us  as  improperly  alluding. to  him,  who  has  already  done  so  much  in 
developing  the  resources,  and  arousing  the  enei^pes  of  his  country,  in  his 
efforts  against  partial  interests  and  monopolies— if  we  urge  him,  in  pure  con- 
sistency, and  practically,  to  prove  to  the  British  empire  his  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  wisdem  of  his  own  measures,  which,  so  long  as  the  Com  Laws 
continue,  mtist  be  incomplete  and  inoperative ;  to  bring  his  powerful  talents, 
his  extensive  infiNrmationvhis  matnifea  jvdglnent,  in  acUve  collision  with  that 
hatefu\  monopoly  of  the  agrieuknvalists,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other 
monopolies  are  insigmficant  and  harmless^  But  by  whomsoever  they  may  be 
supported,  or  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  deserted,  in  honest  sincerity  to 
the  people  oif  England,  we  say,  cease  not  to  agitate  this  ^at  question  until 
yon  nave  earned  it.  Do  not.be  deceived  by  too  sangnme  anticipations  of 
success,  and  thereby  sink  into  apathy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  not  de- 
pressed by  opposition,  however  powerful — by  sophistry,  however  plausible^- 
by  clamour  among  the  interested  few,  however  loud;  and,  above  all,  be  not 
satisfied  with  halfmeasures.  Be  strong  in  the  confidence  of  your  own  over- 
powering resources,  and  recollect  what  must  be  the  effect  on  the  advocates 
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of  iiriiifltioe  in  its  tnost  gftlHAg  form,  of  the  opinion  of  the  Britiflh  ooanavnity, 
loadly,  resolutely,  and  unc^isingly  expre^NBd,  nntil  they  shall  blot  out  of 
their  statute-book  the  foul  stain  of  that  injustice. 

Finally,  we  would  say  to  our  countrymen,  watch  attentively  the  conduct 
of  ministers  at  the  dp^nitig  of  die  next  ^esden  of  "I^aili^itfent;  and,  if  yon 
fnd  them  not  prepib:«d  to  strike  beftdly  at  the  twAi^  tfkose  eftaotments  that 
at  once  increase  yeur  expenditure  and  de«tro«^  ysor  takeans  of  meeting  it, 
«zert  that  g^antic  power  tlmt  a  free  ooMtit«tto&  has  given  you ;  tmd  yon 
Will  speedily  scatter  as  chaff  before  the  wind  every  vestige  of  their  destruc- 
tive ^ects. 


^b^im^A^t^m 


THE  NBW  POI4CE. 
Thb  reforoMition  of  the  exbtiBg  syfteoi  of  police  m  the  netropolia 
kas  occasioned  mueh  diacussioni  and  like  eU  benefieial  ifinoyationa  in 
oar  prejudice^ridden  comiaunity,  has  been  violently  attacked.  Those 
who  have  censured  the  measure  untried  are  worthy  of  JittJe  regard,  bat 
monstrous  indeed  is  the  pervi^rseness  and  blindness  of  those  who  assert 
that  no  change  was  necessary.  It  wi«  impoasiblfi  for  any  |*olice  to  have 
been  worse  organised*  or  mons  loaded  wiUi  abuaeSy  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  new ;  and  it  was  rather  owing  to  the  moral  disposttion  of  the 
people,  than  to  any  power  of  detection  or  prevention  in  the  guardians 
of  the  peace,  that  crimes  of  greater  magnitude  were  not  oftener  com- 
mitted— tenfold  oftener;  and  committed,  too,  with  impunity.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  for  olevec  rogues  to  practise  their  depredations  unde- 
tected. Of  the  crimaa  dete^ed»  the  detection » nine  times  out  of,  ten, 
arose  from  the  ofieiidec*s  own  elumsioesa  and  want  of  foresight.  *  TIm 
mter  deficiency  of  any  means  of  prevention ;  nay,  the  ten^taiions 
to  persons  employed  as  guardians  of  the  public  property  and  safety  to 
promote  the  consummation  of  the  crime,  were  so  evident,  that  they  were 
never  denied,  and  certainly,  if  lessened  of  late  yeara,  were  never  done 
away  with  entirely.  The  systen  of  rewards  to  officers  for  4ping  their 
duty,  their  scanty  stipends,  and  the  wa«te  of  iponey  and  time  in  crimmal 
proeecutiona  and  the  consequent  compromises,  were  ail  •terrible  delecu 
in  our  police  system.  Next,  in  respect  to  parish  watching^*  we  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion  that  parties  patrolling  the  streets  at  short,  unfixed 
intervals  during  the  night,  is  a  far  better  plan  for  public  security  than 
aged  or  sleepy  watchmen^  often  carelessj  often,  accomplices  of  roguea, 
and  fre^^ntly  so  rechlesa  of  their  .dntyi  or.ao  weU  rewavded  for  teem- 
ing, caraleasaeas,  that  burglaries  are  perpetrated,  according  to  their  own 
story,  und^  their  very  noses,  and  yet  are  unobserved  t  We  forbear  to 
notice  the  offences  of  these  watchmen  themselves  against  the  peace,  the 
brutal  conduct  they  too  often  exhibited,  and  the  exactions  they  levied 
at  times  upon  passengers,  or  worse,  upon  unfortunate  women  of  the 
town,  who  were  too  often  obliged  to  sbario  aome  paction,  of  Mieir  acanty 
and  infamous  earnings  with  themi  to  avoid  the  fiilfiimaDt  of  direats  whidb 
were  wholly  unprovoked.  But  these  matters  have  been  already  touched 
npon  in  the  newspapers,  to  the  police  reports  of  which,  when  confined 
to  the  substantial  matter,  it  is  incredible  how  much  the  ooantry  is  ior 
debted.  I^t  a  criminal  fly  from  the  metropolis,  to  the  provinces,  and 
with  common  prudenca  he  may  easily  reimdn  undetected  for  all  the  po- 
lice can  do.  Provided-his  person  be  not  remarkable,  or  well  known  to 
lliem,to  what  part  of  the  country  shall  they  follow  him  ?  Where  is  their 
chie  ?  Let  the  newspapers  be  dumb  rejecting  an  offender,  ^  the  law- 
yers wish  them  td  be,  and  he  escapes.     Reverse  the  things*    l^be  pidioe 
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reponk  ffy  into  every  corner  <yf  the  pt^oviiices :  die  strange  cotner  to  ewtf 
eountry  village  and  town  is  watcli^,  and  people  have  their  conjecture^ 
aboat  him.  Hit  case  is  redd  befbrfe  his  fkce :  |ierchanc^  he  is  confused, 
or  soon  flies  to  some  other  spot,  and  indaces  suspicibo  ;  there  the  fa- 
tal newspaper  meets  him  again.  He  is  arfesDedi  found  to  be  the  "  trne 
naB/'trnd  Mmvsd  ov«r  tojnsfeideu  Nemipapcvs^  srell  oiroulated  with 
auteh  ^desflfiptkws,  are  wonb  twie«fty  passport  syssemss  ^Mwd  do  >aot  in« 
lerftre  Wkit  *|>nblic  lit>ferty.  -  Nor  4oes  k  polii^  handM^lH  or  ^^titte  and 
Ory,"  aaswer  the  parpose,  because  few  people  ever  see  it»  and  none  will 
purchase  it.  By  publishing  Accnrftte  police  reports,  the  general  ttiaas  is 
arottsed  to  the  offence  and  oflerider,  tthA  every  individual  takes  an 
intereM  hi  Ills  ileceeiSw.  Am4ji]s^tim¥^  site  trash  of  tlie  lawyers 
about  poUe^  tepom !  What  «atfk  b^  thair  taotftie  for  opposing  tliemi 
imless  it 'be  a  son  of  synfMithy  with  tlie  ahannels  whieb  sapply  their 
daily  broad;  artd'wfai«b  the  ^cHAiiMiJidn  of  ragosvy  woald  aarious^  aflfect  1 
A  free  press,  in  reporting  polkte  eMiiniuaitoM  attd  isrqu^sts,  is-  a  na- 
tiomil  treasure  of  inestitasabte  Wortfi. 

But  this  is  digression.  The  new  system'Of  police  which  Mr.  Fael  has 
aet  in  motion  cannot,  in  the  ^rthort  dute  (t  has  bean  oitabHshedf  famish 
either  a  due  estimate  of  its  valoe  or  its  defects.  Oifo  thing  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  it  must  be  superior  to  the  old  phui,  and  that  it  haa  put 
an  end  to  the  aystem  of  district  cHScera  and  pariah  w«[tchwian,  which  in 
a  large  city  was  an  incalculable  evil.  The  couibiaation  of  che  whole  body 
of  pMce  under  one  direction  was  absolute  necoMSry  to  promote  unity 
of  action'.  What  could  be'vnorft'  absurd  than  a  watohman  retoing  to 
take  aa  offender  iiito  custody  because  tlve  iatver  was  a  few  yards  be- 
yond hts  beat ! 

There  is  a  m69C  foolish  prineiple  saduloaaly  inouleatad  by  lawyers 
respec^g  ofbndeni,  namely,  that  ^ey- shall  not  be  allowed  to  crimi- 
Bate  themselves.  It  is  very  well  fov  a  counsel  on  the  aide  of  a 
prisoner  to  \xtge  this  upon  the  arraigned  patty)  and  h  is  a  hu* 
asone  and  proper  Mng  in  a  judg^  not  to  allow  «  eonfsssiaci  to  ba 
eridenee,  which  is  drawn  fh>m  a  prisoner  under  hope  of  mercy  (  but 
what  can  tie  more  opposite  to  tlie  ends  of  public -justice,  and  the  punbh- 
UMut  Of  ofilmders,  than  the  perpetual  caution  givan  him  by  every  petty 
naglMrate  not  to  crhninate  himself  ?  It  is  the  bounden  'doty  of  aU  offl- 
cera  concerned  fta  the  adminftstration  wf^ustica  and  the  protection  of  the 

Ciblte,  to  get  at  the  truth  or  maitoiw>f4iEMi  In  tho  case  before  them, 
o  iunocfent  man  heed  fbar  any  thing  by  the  utmost  expoaurew  It  is 
auflletontly  huitiane  that  the  prisoner  know  ba  cannot  be  forced  to  an-^ 
awer  any  Questions  respecitog  his  guilt  or  innoeaooe  to  which  he  does 
not  choose  to  respond.  We  repeat  it,  that  the  truth  atone  is  the  object 
to  be*  had  ia  view  by  the  authorities  in  these  esaes,  and  ebat  all  lawful 
aVid  faiy  meaws  sbooM  be  had  ndcotiiae  to  that  it  may  i>e  obtained. 
This  ekoeasive  regard  fat  gw^c  has  been  atrengtfisned  by  the  absurd 
asiom  of  stilt  more  absurd  brains;  that  a  judge  is  oounsel  for  a  prisoner, 
which,  in  fairreasoning,  means  that  a  judge  Is  bouud  to  get  the  prisoner 
clear,  -if  possible,  guilty  or  innocent;  for  wliot  else  ban  a  oontasel  to  do 
for  his  ckent  ?  Now  this  whkb  the  judge  Is  boaad  to  do,  aocording  to 
4ie  lawyers,  stamps  him  a  ro^ne  If  he  act  up  to  it^  for  he  is  bound 
to  deal  impartial  justice.  He  baa,  or  ought  to  have,  before  him 
on  the  bench'  the  criminal's  examination  before  the  oommitting  nuigis* 
t^ate,  which,  coilnpared  with  what  comaa  out  on  the  trial,  woiud  aettk^ 
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nioe  timet  out  of  teui  the  guilt  or  iaoooence  of  the  |>ritoner  in  any 
reasonable  mind ;    how  then,  without  more  than  Old  Bailey  practioe 
Jiypocrisy,  can  he  advocate  the  prisoner's  cause,  and- do  his  duty  to  the 
public^  the  servant  of  which  he  is,  and  for  which  he  is  solemnly  pledged 
to  act  uprightly!     The  prisoner  should  have  his  own  counsel  if  be 
choose,  or  one  should  be  appointed  for  him,  but  all  fair  means  to  get  at 
the  truth  should  be  employed.     If  the  prisoner  make  contradictory  air 
legations,  or  criminate  himself,  it  is  his  own  aflBur — it  is  sufficient  he  is 
not  oMiged  to  do  it.     This  spirit  was  carried  into  our  old  police  sys* 
tern ;  "  spare  the  prisoner,"  was  the  cry ;  and  while  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  hang  a  man  upon  the  testimony  of  a  King's  evidence,  who  is  always, 
honestly  speaking,  a  more  guilty  man  than  the  prisoner,  we  o&en  hesi- 
tated about  the  testimony  given  by  those  employed  in  his  apprehension* 
Now  a  police  officer,  who  gains  no  advantage  by  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  individual  he  apprehends  being  established,  having  an  unim- 
peachable character,  is  one  of  the  best  witnesses.     In  this  respect  the  new 
police  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  old,  and  its  alliance  with 
incipient  rogues  not  thought  worthy  of  capti^re  umil  well  ripened  in 
iniquity.     The  later  reforms  in  the  old  police  had  done  away  with  n 
portion  of  this,  it  is  true;  but  complete  purgation  was  required,  and  we 
trust  Mr.  Peel's  measure  has  efiected  it.     It  was  formerly  a  constant 
practice  among  the  police  to  permit  petty  depredators  to  continue  in- 
festing society  until  they  reached,  step  by  step,  a  dating  ciime,  for 
which  it  was  worth  the  police  officers'  object  to  apprehend  them*  either 
from  the  reward  offered  for  them,  or  the  cdat  attending  the  disoevery, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  value  they  obtained  in  their  calling. 
The  slandered  intellect  of  the  present  day  has  shown  that  there  are 
better  methods  of  protecting  the  public  than  by  following  the  institu- 
tions of  Jonathan  Wild.    The  activity  of  an  imposing  and  watchful 
power,  honourably  directed,  and  incessantly  regardful  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  in  this  great  metropolis,  is  the  open,  manly,  straight-forward 
method  of  preventing  and  detecting  crime  \  the  only  way  worthy  the 
character  of  Englishmen. 

But  the  new  system  is  charged  with  being  one  of  espunmagCy  and 
Heaven  knows  what  besides ;  and,  curiously  enough,  these  charges  ase 
principally  brought  by  the  ultra-Tory  newspapers,  and  do  not  4)riginate 
in  any  dislike  to  such  a  system  were  it  really  established,  but  ia 
hatred  to  Mr.  Peel.  It  is  akin  to  their  motives  in  other  instanoaaoT 
their  apparent  anti-ultraism,  as  in  their  roiraculeua  advocacy  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  despite  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  tyranny  at  Newark,  and 
their  attacks  upon  abuses  they  strenuously  advocated  when  their  party 
was  in  power.  Mr.  Peel's  system  is  open  and  manly,  not  aaeakii^  and 
cowardly,  like  that  under  Lord  Sidmouth  a  few  years  ago,  when  starve 
ing  villains  were  led  on,  step  by  step,  fUmisbed  with  money  and  arms, 
and,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  even  with  |»lots,  by  agents  and 
policemen.  When,  too,  this  ultra-Tory  Lord  was  so  terrified,  that  the 
cannon  along  the  coast  were  dismounted,  and  every  pop-gun  kept  for  a 
birth-day  salute  was  seized  upon  and  guarded,  and  spies  were  busy  ia 
every  comer.  The  ultra-Tory  papers  found  no  fault  with  the  svstem 
of  espionnage  then  in  vogue,  for  it  was  exclusively  their  masters ,  and 
posterity  will  give  him  the  infamous  glory  of  it;  but  now  matters  are 
changed.  With  a  home-minister  whom  they  vituperate^  they  dread  a 
system  of  ctpimmage  Wing  established  by  a  body  of  police,  which  is 
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quite  tbe  reverse  in  chtracter;  where  every  member  of  that  body  is 
known,  and  not  a  single  Oliver,  or  Castles,*  or  Reynolds,  is  employed 
incognito,  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  marked  individuals,  or  lead  them, 
or  pay  them  into  crime.     Mr.  Peel  has  no  objection  that  the  name  artd 
description  of  his  new  men  should  be  fully  known  to  all  the  world.     He 
relies  upon  the  activity  and  watchfulness  of  his  agents,  exerted  openly 
in  conscious  power,  not  in  moral  weakness  and  disguise,  in  darkness 
and  dissimulation.  Spy  systems  will  not  do  in  England ;  they  must  be  dis- 
carded  here,  and  lefl  to  the  inventors  of  them,  the  Bourbon  governments 
of  Europe ;  though  Napoleon  used  them,  to  the  preceding  governments  of 
Francethey  owed  their  perfection — ^^to  the  hot-beds  of  continental  ultraism. 
Tbe  very  nature  of  an  Englishman's  character  would  render  a  spy- 
p6lice  system  inert  and  ridicnlons  here.     In  the  great  Continental  cities, 
people  are  more  s6cia),  and  mingle  more  together.*    Many  families 
dwell  under  the  same  roof.     No  liberty  of  the  press  prevails.    There 
18  no  habeas  corpus  act.     Here  there  can  be  no  commitment  without  a 
pablic  examination.     There  can  be  no  secret  imprisonment.     No  one 
wants  to  conceal  his  political  opinions  from  his  neighbours  ;  or  is  afraid 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  who  cannbt  avenge  the  open  expression  of 
any  opinion  respecting  them,'  that  reasonable  men  can  hold.     From  any 
fear  of  espiannage  for  political -purposes  we  are  safe;  by  the  constitution 
of  the  social  institutes  of  the  country.  '  As  to  the  secrets  of  families,  the 
tattle  of  women;  the  economy  of  an  liousehold,  except  the  sensual 
Bourbon  princes,  who  allowed  a  little  of  it  in  former  times  to  gratify 
their fnistresses,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made,  in  a  Continental 
poKce  system,  any  object  worth  mentioning.     Under  Napoleon  it  cer- 
tainly did  hot.    The  names,  numbers,  ages,  and  persons  of  individuals, 
in  all  houses,  are  known  to  the  police  by  the  passports.    The  very  gens- 
tTarmerie  has  been  altered  since  1818,  so  as  (in  France)  to  do  away  with 
the  worst  part  of  its  character.     It  formerly  reported  to  the  war  mi- 
nister, and  the  military  commander,  as  well  as  to  the  police  minister,  and 
such  reports  ivere  unknown  but  to  the  officer  who  made  them.    Thus 
the  military  officer  might  have  had  information  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  that  of  the  minister  of  police,  and  might  communicate  it 
secretly  to  the  head  of   the  Government      The  gens-d'armerie  of 
France  is  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  civil  body.     Its  members 
always  differed  fVom  the  army  in  that  their  horses  and  accoutrements 
were  their  own  property,  and  they  had  their  own  private  stables  and 
lodgings,  not  quartering  with  the  soldiers.     They  have  a  sort  of  esprit 
de  corpsy  are  all  picked  men,  of  tried  character,  and  enjoined  by  the 
laws  to  behave  with  kindness  and  civility  to  peaceable  persons. 
'    The  movchards,  as  some  style  them,  are  the  real  agents  pensioned  by 
the  police.     They  mingle  with  the  people  and  watch  suspected  charac- 
ters, themselves  unknown  as  police  agents.  They  are  engaged  from  every 
rank  of  persons,' and  paid  accordingly;  and  there  is  always  a  good 
sprinkling  of  foreigners  of  every  nation  among  them.     The  gens^d'ar' 
tnerie  are  always  known ;  they  are  never  disguised ;  and  are,  in  fact, 
what  we  might  call  constables,  patrols,  and  watchmen  combined.    The 
officers,  denominated  huissiers^  rather  answer  to  our  bailiib,  and  act 
under  die  instruction  of  the  law  courts :  the  gens-darmes  are  the  civil 
police.    We  would,  therefore,  rectify  the  common  mistake  as  to  the 
charsicter  of  the  gens-^armes ;  they  report  what  they  openly  observe, 
and  obey  the  magistrates'  orders ;  the  police  spies  are  a  very  different 
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bpdyofiDen«  The  tnili|ary  chBraitfirr.  of  »  gendanne  » t^.  ihjgg  vtoA 
obnoxious  in  a  free  countcy.  In  England^  the  military  never  haa,  and 
we  hope  n«ver  may,  be  comiHoed  with  the  civii  power.  When  a  force  la 
wanted  here  to  escort  a  ciiminal«  or  to  guard  a  prison ^  the  sheriff  should 
arm  a  body  of  police  for  the  purpose.  Our  jealousy  of  military  inters 
ference  in  civil  affairs  is  a  just  one,  aad,.  with  proper  precautioo^  it  might 
always  be  dispensed  with. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  extending  the  new  plan  of  Mr.  Peel  to  the 
country  parts  of  England.  It  is  obvious  that  some  very  di&rent  system 
must  be  adopted  to  preveot,  as  well  wm  detect,  crime  in  a  city  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  soalsy  dweUing  in  nine  or  ten  thopsafid  etseela, 
courts,  .and  alley 8»  of  all  grades  in  moral  and  social  li£i^  e^Mnpaied 
to  the  insulated  dwellings,  of  the  country^  and  the  eonioed  limits  o( 
provincial  towns.  For  our  own  parts,  we  can  see  none  which  proasiflea 
better  than  the  present^  when  it  shall  have  had  the  benefit  of  |i  little 
more  experience.  We  would  particularly  inculcate  civility  ooi  itai  agents  i 
they  are  not  superior  to  the  peaceable  citi8en>  but  his  aenranca,  aetii^ 
for  his  protection ;  and  so  acting, he^  on  the  other  hand,  is  bcmnd.  to 
afford  them  every  fhdlity  in  attaining  the  end  of  their  existence  as  % 
bpdy«  We  think  their  efficacy  will  be  soon  uoivertally  acknowledged* 
While  we  respect  a  reasonable  jealousy  towards  every  apparent  en- 
croachment upon  public  hberty,  we  cdntemn  unfounded  alarm,  and 
despise  tlio^e  persons  who,  uniformly  the  advocates  of  unlimited  aA-> 
thority,  sink  even  their  real  aentiments  in  pretended  solicitude  for  pub* 
lie  liberty,  when,  by  so  doing,  they  can  convert  the  pen  into  an  instru«* 
ment  of  personal  attack.  Had  the  ex-ChenceUor  been  the  founder  of  the 
present  police,  or  his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  and  had  tkfff  added  pfsapoirta 
and  interrogatories,  we  believe  all  would  have  been/*  wisest,  virtiiousestf 
discreetest,  best."  We.  should  have  had  no  cant  about  pa^itai^  *9iw» 
no  sallies  about  Gallic4)ke  eapiamagej  no  alarms  al^oiit  I^apQleeiMM% 
(who  we  have  shown  was -not  the  inventor  nor  thegr^Mj^st  uaer  i>f  theap|( 
system) ;  no  railings  at  the  '*  Peelers^"  as  they  style  them.  Persona)  "oh 
mity,  thie  motive  fit  only  for  the  Devil/'  is  at  the  l;»ottoipi  of  these  Jere- 
miades< — these  lamentations  of  the  '*  Morning  J  ^mai,'*  €t  kqc  gMut  tmme* 

Very  great  advantages  result  from  a  combined  system  of  action  in  a 
body  like  that  at  present  under  consideratio|A.;  and  it  i^  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  an  end  can  be  obtained  without  soinethiiig  like  di^« 
pline.  It  was  formerly  impossible  to  get  togethery  at  a  shoi;t  notice,  a^ 
effective  number  of  the  pohce  to  act  at  my  g^ven  poi^:  thia  advantage 
has  been  attained,  and  a  limited  force  will  be  ready  on  a  giyev  emec^ 
gency .  The  word  '*  police"  has  been  considered  ol>noxioya»  beoaiise  it  has 
often  been  abused  in  other  countries;  but  it  matters  not  here  what  term 
shall  designate  a  body,  the  conduct  and  rulfes  of  w)^ich  are  unof  pppsid  to 
the  principles  of  civil  freedom.  It  is  these  rules,  and  the  coastitntioo  of 
the  present  body,  to  which  all  observations  should  be  confined ;  and  we 
confess  we  see  without,  the  slightest  alarm,  nay,  rather  hail  as  a  benefita 
any  substitution  for  the  uncertain  protection  of  parish  watcbn^^and  pgljcw 
officers,  who  must  be  paid  well  bv  the  robbed  to  do  justice  on  the  thiel^ 

When  tl^e  new  system  is  in  full  action,  and  experience  is  attain^  aa 
to  the  local  haunts  of  thieves,  the  stratagems  and  oopnbinations  they  adiipt^ 
and  the  times  when  they  are  most  actiit;e,  it  will  be  fou^  that  the  oumr* 
her  of  depredations  will  decrease  if  the  system  act  well..  ^  gr^at  anode 
of  preventing  robberies  of  .shops  w^  dmdlmg4ii9fjifis»f  is.  an  u 
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as  to  t)i^  AiHM  or  tHneswhea  tbe  foliee  nwy  pviuol  aear*  Amu  Th^ 
rounds  should  be  gone  at  hours  fUed  upon  only  after  the  night  parties 
have  been  s^at  'oq.  When  there  wove  regular  watchaaen,  on  tbe  old 
system^  it.  cost  a  hottsebroiiker  tlie  observation  of  a  night  or  two  only 
to  ascertain  tbe  iiabits  of  ^he  guardian  of  the  spot* — wlie^er  be  slept  in 
his  bog^j  whetber  he  left  his  best,  and  wbatnoty^^rnnd  he  scted  accord* 
ingly.  These  preliminary  observations  were  almost  always  made  by 
experienoed  burglars.;  and  more  d^an  one  visit,  or  two,  was  paid  to  the 
premises  marked  one  for  dapvedaiion,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
enter,  it.  Some  robberies  were  planiwd  six  months  before  tbe  time  was 
considered  proper  to  effect  them*  We  remember  one  man  who  entered 
a  bank  six  times  to.  obtain  the  whole  of  the  models  for  naiking  the  keys 
necesaasy  to  complete  bis  plan*  The  great  and  successful  robberies  are 
now  committed  by  a  few  dcilful  hands.  The  pickpockets,  who  were 
formerly  nusftetoua^  and  a  superior  olais  of  thieves,  are  at  present  the 
lowest;  .aad»  indeed,  meat  of  th^  depredators  on  the  pockets  of  street 
passengers  are  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  in  every  thing 
else,  ^  in  thievery,  tbe  risk  and  profit  to  be  made  are  eeenly  balanced 
by  the  professors  of  the  trade.  The  cleverest,  and  those  wlio  possess 
iooost  skiU  and  foresight^  will  be  Aiund  practising  where*  combination 
and  knowledge  are  most  necessary,  and  the  booty  greatest.  The  vulgar 
thief  will  be  the  most  daring  and  most  easy  lof  desection;  the  '^  gentle* 
men  "  of  the  art  will  always  be  abroad  the  longest,  and  keep  the  laws 
of  die  country  farthest  at  bay.  Were  it  not  for  the  improvidence  of 
those  who  thus  live  on  tbe  psoperty  of  otbers)  and  tbe  impossibility  of 
tbejr  Ibeliag  the  value  of  wimt  they  waste,  they  would  often  wholly  es- 
cape detection  by  frugally  living  upon  the  great  araoant  of  plunder  they 
obtain  until  it  is  expended.  A  noted  thief,  afterwards  transportedi 
said,  that  he  moved  to  a  remote  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  after  a  sue* 
ceasful  theft ;  kept  no  company  with  any  one  w4io  knew  him  before ;. 
rarely  went  out  of  his  lodgings  until  after  nigbt-*fall,  and  lived  until 
his  plui;ider  was  spent,  wiiicb  was  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  unmolested* 
It  ia,  therefbrey  against  thieves  of  this  class  that  the  syst^  of  preven* 
tion  shoisdd  roost  especially  be  directed,  for-  detection  is  freqnendy  im- 
possible. Against  sudi.die  late  plan  of  watching  was  evideady  inef- 
fectual. Though  it  prevented  burglaries  ftsom  being  more  numerous^ 
it  did  not  hinder. the  more  dexterous  artutes,  as  the  French  would  say, 
from  reaping  top  often  a  rich  bootv,  especially  from  jewellers'  shops* 
We  have  oftenobserved  under  the  old  plan,  that  there  was  litde  generalr 
ship  displayed  in  placing  the  men.  We  have  often  found  a  watchman 
placed  bsU^way  np  a  street  which  had  no  lateral  outgoing,  while  at  the 
ends  tbei^e  were  cross  stseets  without  a  box  in  «view.'  It  is  true  that  this 
admirably  placed  Charley  wa»  often  stadoned  against  the  house  of  a  grea^ 
man  in  the  parish  vestry,  which  explained  the  badness  of  his  positiosL 

We  could  wish  i  that,  people  were  in  •general  more  disposed  to  se* 
cond  the  operations  of  the  police  than  &y  are  at  present.  We  con^ 
tend  thfit  no  bwglary  could  happen  .without  discovery  at  the  doe,  if 
proper  precautions  were  iaben  by  the  inmates,  unless  some  were  con? 
federates.  Rogues  will  apt  risk  breaking  into  a  liouse  where  there 
is  nothipg  yrorth  stealing,  and  he  who*  has  goods  to  tempt  the  thief 
ought  at  least  to  use  reasonable  precaudons  against  him.  The  best 
system  of  police  cannot  do  every  thing,  but  its  object  may  be  much  fur- 
thered by  the  aid  of  those  whom  it  ia<  designed  to  protect.    We  have 
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tierer  tried  the  preventive  sygtem,  and  the  Termm  that  swarm  ander  tbe 
appellation  of  attorneys,  altvays  hungry  for  prey,  are  ever  ready  to 
take  up  tbe  cause  of  any  character,  however  bad,  against  whom,  per- 
haps, a  praiseworthy  zeal  may  have  been  too  far  exerted.  Prevention 
is,  therefore,  as  the  law  stands,  a  hazardous  measure  if  carried  too  far. 
It  had  better,  therefore,  be  of  the  passive  than  the  active  kind ;  but 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  police  arresting  the  ragged-  boys 
that  swarm  in  our  crowded  streets  at  midday,  for  their  designs  are 
never  long  concealed.  A  riddance  of  these  to  Sidney  Cove,  for  foar- 
teen  years,  together  with  every  thief  who  appears  a  second  time  in  a 
court  of  justice,  would' rapidly  thin  London  of  its  furtive  colonization^ 
and  be  no  injustice,  but  the  contrary,  to  the  individual.  Surely  the 
hulk  system  might  well  be  exchanged  for  that  of  transportation  for  a 
double  term.  By  the  latter  we  should  incur  no  greater  expense ;  thin, 
though  triflingly,  our  exuberant  populatto'n ;  people  a  new  world  ;  ex- 
tend tbe  field  of  commerce,  and  our  national  glory,  and  reform  the  of- 
fender. We  repeat  it,  without  some  such  alteration  the  new  police  will 
not  be  fully  effective.  Our  streetiB  are  deluged  with  thieves  let  loose 
from  the  hulks,  ten  times  more  mischievous  than  they  entered  them. 
We  hang  a  man  who  imitates  a  note  of  twenty  shillings,  though  it  might 
be  he  was  starving  from  want  of  employment  when  he  was  tempted 
to  do  it,'  the  punishment  being  out  of  all  measure  of  justice  to  the 
individual.  By  what  reasoning,  then,  do  we  refrain  from  sending  to  oof 
colonies  the  young  thieves  who  infest  our  streets,  upon  a  second  ofBeoc^, 
and  thus  alnrast  prefer  licensing  their  future  depredations !  -  ^ 

We  have  some  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  useful  to  have  soflie? 
portion  of  the  new  police,  at  times,  dressed  as  other  individuals ;  a  pick- 
pocket will  be  on  his  guard  when  a  policeman  is  near,  or  pass  into  some 
street  where  he  may  not  be  observed.  It  is  true  this  would  not  be 
consonant  exactly  to' the  preventive  plan,  but  it  would  aid  materially  in 
the  apprehension  of  such  offenders.  We  think,  too,  that  the  pay  of  the 
men  is  too  low.  A  guinea  a  week  is  too  little  to  keep  men  above 
temptation  to  wrong — it  should  be  thirty  shillings  at  least ;  the  mo- 
ney would  be  well  bestowed. 

On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  experiment  will  answer 
better  than  many  persons  expect,  ft  must,  however,  be  aided  by  the 
community  at  large,  and  if  an  impression  that  shall  be  effectual  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made,  the  law  courts,  in  the  sentences  of  offenders  who 
have  been  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  more  than  once,  must  load 
their  help.  We  do  not  think  the  task  of  diminishing  public  crimes  in 
the  metropolis  so  very  difficult ;  as  to  the  extent  of  the  diminution,  it 
is  another  affair.  Mr.  Peel  has  aimed  well,  and  his  disposition  no  one 
can  doubt.  He  must  see,  however,  that  he  must  go  a  little  farther  in 
collateral  measures,  and  evince  that  zeal  in  preventifig  the  return  upon 
the  public  of  offenders  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence  bnt  from 
their  depredations,  which  he  has  shown  in  his  present  innovation  upon 
an  old  and  ineffective  institution.  'With  luxury,  crime  increases,  and  the 
necessity  for  its  remedy.  With  what  the  Home  Secretary  has  done  we 
are  sure  the  public  are  satisfied  ;  with  what  he  may  do,  and  of  what  it 
would  be  politic  and  just  he  should  farther  do,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed  in  our  anticipations. 
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««  liogentes  campi :  sic  illos  nomine  dlcunt.' 
— -  tristiqne,  palus  inamabilis,  undA. — Virg,  Mneid,  L  vi. 

Whoeter  has  spent  the  month  of  March  at  Jerusialem^  and  knows  how 
to  v&lue  an  ample  view  from  a  clean  terrace^  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  in  history^  will  never  forget,  unless  he  he  singularly  ungrateful^  the 
Latin  Convent  of  Our  Holy  Saviour.    March  is  as  churlish  and  gusty  a  month 
here  as  with  us  in  the  North  of  Europe^  and  shifts  the  decoration  and  co- 
lonrinff  of  your  landscape  I  know  not  how  often  in  the  same  day.    lliis  is  no 
evil ;  JeniRalem  is  so  compendiously  packed  up  within  its  Turkish  walls,  that, 
without  some  such  change,  you  would  soon  fall  asleep  over  the  monotony. 
Our  grey  clouds  and  pea-green  washy-looking  landscapes  are  not  more  me- 
lancholy than  an  earth  humt  up  to  the  rocks,  and  a  hlaze  of  blue  sky  over- 
head :  now  this  you  avoid  in  the  month  of  March ;  you  stand  on  the  confines 
of  two  great  portions  of  the  year,  and  have  dashes  and  blendings  of  both. 
We  all  lived  below  in.  a  dungeon>like  room,  too  large  for  a  cell,  but  too 
dreary  for  a  habitable  apartment.    There  was  one  great  window,  but  its  huge 
bars  and  cobwebbed  panes  of  yellow-looking  glass  darkened  the  little  day- 
light which  was  left  us.    Some  lumber  in  the  way  of  a  few  old  oaken  chairs 
creaking  under  us,  and  a  clumsy  black  desk,  notched  with  the  memorials  of 
the  pil^ms  who  had  preceded  us,  did  the  part  of  furniture.    I  remember, 
above  all,  the  door.    It  was  like  the  hieroglyphic  tablet  in  the  tomb  of  some 
Kgyptian  king.  Names,  and  some  of  them  worth  reading,  scarred  it  All  over. 
On  a  rainy  day  it  was  invaluable.    Our  servants  pitched  their  tent  on  one  of 
the  terraces  outside,  and  revelled  at  large  on  the  wine  of  Bethlehem,    fiut 
we  were  careless  enough  about  our  inndoor  comforts.    We  lived,  like  all 
good  Easterns,  wholly  and  altogether  in  the  open  air.    When  not  actually 
on  excnrsions,  in  and  rouml  the  city,  we  were  to  be  found  on  Uie  terrace. 
That  terrace  was  worth  an  entire  library  and  garden.    It  was  nothing  more 
than  the  roof  of  the  building ;  perfectly  flat,  well  paved,  and  kept  in  the  best 
mrder,  with  a  plain  parapet,  and  no  interruntion  but  the  cupola,  rising  in  the 
centre,  like  an'isolated  little  temple,  and  looking  out  in  various  ways  upon  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  city.    I  read  Herodotus  at  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon,  and  the  Iliad  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  but  1  would  give  both  for  a 
chapter  of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  from  the  terrace  of  the  convent  of  San  Salva- 
tore.    I  remember  one  evening,  in  particular,  it  was  so  wild  and  wayward, 
the  tky  so  doll  and  lucid — I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  an  earthquake,  or  a 
hurricane,  or  something  worse  than  either  for  which  I  had  no  distinct  name ; 
when,  after  a  pause,  in  which  you  could  have  heard  distinctly  the  whispers 
of  two  naked  Arabs  at  their  prayers  on  the  terrace  near,  I  saw  a  great  burst  of 
Bght — half  sun,  half  cloud — with  a  deep  flaring  rainbow  crowning  it,  sweep  off 
from  behind  Mount  Olivet  towards  the  Dead  Sea.    I  thought  of  Julian  and 
St.  Cyril,  and  his  crosses,  And  pronounced  him  a  good  observer  and  a  better 
poet.    Jerusalem  was  starred  with  the  light,  and  Olivet  was  as  if  Shiloh  had 
revealed  himself,  and  the  bare  red  rocks  of  the  Dead  Sea  seemed  angry  with 
the  smouldering  of  the  sinking  cities,  and  Tophet  (fit  scene  for  the  rites  of 
Moloch)  looked  doubly  dark  and  sepulchral.    These  were  no  unusual  a:;com- 
paniments  to  our  readings ;  we  reaa  and  read,  and  listened  and  gazed,  and 
then  came  the  winds  of  the  retreating  storm  over  us — ^and  the  chant  of 
those  Franciscans,  and  the  dall  heavy  swell  of  the  organ  below.    This  was 
the  poetry  of  the  day — ^but  we  had  plenty  of  prose  ako.    The  community 
was  composed  of  the  ordinary  ingredients :  forty  monks  all  sighing  for  Eu- 
rope, fearing  the  Turks,  hating  the  Greeks,  and  taking  any  thing  per 
tamor  tTIddio,  were  it  even  a  bag  of  seauins;  but  withal  good-humoured, 
good-natured,  gossips  by  profession  and  disposition,  and  willing  to  ease 
any  unfortunate  traveller  oi  his  time  and  ennui,  if  properly  requir^.    After 
snpper  we  had  every  night  our  conversazione.    Chir  predecessors  were  dis-' 
easeod,  with  their  merits  and  demerits— Chateaubriand,  J  remember,  flgured 
ioio  vertioe  amongst  his  contemporaries,  but  not  precisely  in  the  way  be  would 
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have  preferred.  The  pUgrim  chevalier  was  testy  enough,  and  nearly  knodc- 
ed  down  a  monk  for  some  trifling  mistake  or  inattention.  In  his  own  pages 
he  is  not  less  valiant,  but  then  he  performs  these  esqpAoits  not  on  monks,  but 
Turks,  which  makes  all  the  difference,  in  the  world.  The  monks  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  became  bores.    We  were  infinitely  obliged,  in  sueh  a 

state  of  our  affairs,  to  a  lively  Monsieur  M ,  since  a  preacher  of  no  ordi< 

nary  lungs  and  success  in  the  South  of  France,  for  his  occasional  visits.  He 
was  the  most  kindly-conditioned  dialectician  1  ever  met  with,  and  in  contro- 
versy was,  what  the  fisncy  would  call,  a  perfect  ^'  glutton.'*  Theological  en- 
counters he  would  go  any  distance  for,  and  under  texts,  which  to  us  looked 
perfectly  flat  and  uninteresting,  he  was  sure  to  scent  out,  as  in  a  fox  cover, 

the  most  admirable  quarry.    Then  M was  eloquent,  or  believed  himapJf 

to  be  so.  He  preached ;  and  when  he  preached,  it  was  with  such  an  extra- 
vagant unction,  it  was  impossible  not  to  burst  at  once  into  a  flagrant  lan§^ 
Moods,  tenses,  languages,  were  secondary  matters  to  him-*  whenever  request- 
ed, he  volunteered,  without  the  least  demur,  fingments  of  Spanish  or  Italian, 
and  pirouetted  off  at  last  into  French,  without  the  least  concern,  as  if  he 
were  doing  every  thing  in  the  most  graceful  and  perfect  manner  in  the  worid. 
He  was  no  favourite,  we  could  soon  perceive,  in  toe  convent.  A  Frenchman, 
and  a  Frenchman  in  the  most  teazing  and  vivid  sense  of  the  word,  could  not 
find  much  grace  amongst  a  community  of  grave  Spaniards  and  Italians.  He 
annoyed  the  monks,  moreover,  at  their  orisons  or  in  their  sleep,  for  half  his 
nights  were  spent  in  striding  about  (and  no  man  had  a  more  emphatic  and 
ponderous  stride)  from  his  room  to  his  gallery,  and  making  portentous  pre- 
parations for  the  display  of  the  ensuing  mommg.    Yet  was  the  Abb^  M 

a  "  trouvaille"  at  Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  of  an  ^'  ennuyeux"  in  the 
long  run  elsewhere;  and  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  company  of  his 
brethren,  and  sometimes  from  our  own,  we  owe  him  a  large  store  of  grati- 
tude, and  no  men  can  be  more  willing  to  pay  it,  whenever  an  ojq^rtunity 
will  permit. 

But  we  at  last  ffot  tired  of  these  pleasures,  and  proposed  an  excursion  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  subsequenUy  to  Karak  and  Petra.  When  at  Cairo,  we  had 
been  recommended  to  take  the  route  by  Jerusalem — ^now  that  we  found  our- 
selves at  Jerusalem,  people  said,  what  fools  not  to  have  gone  by  Cairo  i  Had 
there  been  any  possibility  of  change  or  retreat,  we  should,  of  course,  not  have 
heard  these  observations.  The  wrst  things  we  had  to  think  of,  were  good 
horses,  and  then  good  guides.  Any  man  who  has  money  will  easily  find  the 
first ; — ^the  latter  are  not  to  be  dug  up  on  every  occasion.  We  made  inqniries 
everywhere.  Some  asked  us,  "  where  Karak  was?"  and  others  said, ''  It  is 
Somewhere  in  Mesopotamia.''  The  Turks  shook  their  heads  and  continued 
smokinff ;  the  GreeKs,  finding  we  patronized  the  Latin  convent,  left  us  to  our 
own  bad  taste  and  evil  fate.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Padre  Guardiano,  as  the 
Superior  was  called,  came  to  us  one  morning  with  his  face  all  radiant  with 
joy,  fall  of  glee  and  mystery,  and  informed  us,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  found  a  person  of  confidence,  who  had  another  person  of  confidenoe, 
who  knew  every  thina:,  and  who  would  do  every  thing — in  a  word,  in  whom 
we  also  might  implicitly  confide.  This  intermediate  had  been  tried  and 
found  proof ;  and  had,  at  this  time,  a  great  veneration  for  the  £ngliah.  Hd 
was  a  Sheikh,  and  was  possessed  of  a  tribe  counting  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred men.  We,  who  had  not  less  veneration  for  Sheikhs  than  he  had  for 
Englishmen,  and  believed  in  the  honesty  of  all  Bedouins,  on  the  faith  of  no- 
merous  extracts  from  the  best  writers  in  our  note-books,  were  delighted  he* 
yond  measure  at  our  ffood  fortune.  The  Padre  offered  his  snuff-lxuL  by  way 
of  congratulation,  and  in  parting  said,  "  You  need  not  fear  this  man :  he  is 

under  the  deepest  obligations  toMr.  B * ;  he  saved  him  from  the  gallowa 

and  his  son  from  prison ;  now  it  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things  he  can  be  un- 
grateful." We  thought  so  ioo ;  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  had  been  der 
ceived  by  the  nature  of  things  j  besides,  we  were  some  years  younger  than  the 
good  Pflbdre.  Time,  however,  who  discovers  all  things,  somewhat  shook  the 
soundness  of  these  conclusions. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  this  gendeman-freebootftr  was  introdaced  to  us  in 
proper  £bnn.  He  looked  just  such  a  man  as  most  ^ave  heen  saved  six  or 
seven  times  from  the  gallows^  and  whose  life  was  charmed  henoeforth  against 
all  chance  of  the  executioner.  I  have  the  infidel's  faoe  before  roe  still. 
Sheikh  Mohammed  was  a  wizened,  withered,  bonv,  sinister-looking  man : 
his  features  dried  up  by  sun  and  wind  into  a  black,  mummy-seeming  suh- 
stance,  fiercely  lighted  by  two  glistening  crab-like  eyes;  his  teeth  deathlv 
white,  and  his  hair  as  black  as  charcoal,  and  in  coarse  knots  and  flakes.  All 
this  was  half  hid  by  his  blaCk  Bedouin  shawl  and  beard.  The  shawl  was  jKkoet 
unsheiklike ;  rent  and  dirty,  he  seemed  now  to  have  canried  it  about  him  for 
many  years — a  legacy,  I  suppose,  or  intended  to  be  one.  The  smile  of  this 
man  was  worse  than  his  frown ;  there  was  treachery  and  suspicion  mixed. 
He  spoke  little ;  but  when  he  did,  he  gave  out  the  Arab  guttural  with  an 
importunate  emphasis,  which,  had  not  we  illusion  been  strongly  at  work 
upon  us,  would  probably  have  set  us  on  our  guard.  But  we  had  the  wotd  of 
the  Guardiano,  and,  what  is  not  unusual  with  young  traveUers,  a  superaboa- 
dance  of  good  faith.  Mohammed,  with  all  his  external  drawbacks — and  no 
man  bore  a  plainer  advertisement  of  the  interior  man  on  his  brow^-wae  taken 
at  once  into  our  unlinulted  confidence. 

On  our  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  we  had  found  two  of  our  countr3rfiieil  in  the 
next  cell  to  our  own;  one  extremely  ill  of  a  fever,  the  other  scarcely  less  eo 
of  the  country ;  both  anxious  to  get  back  to  Europe,  and  both  rejoiced  ai 
some  prospect  of  relief  from  the  monotonous  consolations  of  the  fraternity. 
The  latter,  seduced  by  our  conversation,  numbers,  or  cook,  was  induced  once 
more  to  risk  his  fortunes  on  the  waters.  He  was  the  best-tempered,  careless 
lounger  of  a  traveller  I  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  withal—- an  utter  Jnsh- 
.man,  never  thinldng  to-day  of  the  evils  of  to-morrow ;  if^ever  in  a  passion, 
the  next  moment  out  of  it ;  but  to  all  the  serious  purposes  of  travelling,  a 
j>erfect  stranger ;  guiltless  of  all  research  or  observation ;  counting  his  steps 
by  his  dinners,  and  taking  especial  note  of  the  bad  ones :  but  then,  never 
recollecting  the  "  notabilia  '*  of  a  place*  untU  past  all  chance  or  means  of  etxh 
amining  them.  At  Tyre,  where  the  plague  compelled  us  to  camp,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  town,  in  the  sands,  he  seriously  proposed  sending  in  our 
^oold  mutton  to  be  broiled  in  the  very  midst  of  the  petH/sris.  At  tames, 
however,  he  was  not  without  a  proper  sense  of  danger.  At  Rosetta,  he  had 
to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
similar  visitation  ;  he  would  not  trust  to  the  discretion  of  his  Janiaary,  bat 
drew  his  sabre,  and  thus  made  himself  a  sort  of  cordon  oanUaire,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  through  the  crowd.  With  this  gentleman,  (and  he  was  something 
more,  for  he  had  served  non  sine  gknid  in  the  Peninsula,)  we  started,  on  the 
£th  of  April,  for  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  after  crossing  Olivet  to  tiie  small  villaae 
of  Bethany,  entered  on  a  wild  mountainous  district,  which  oontinuea  neany 
uninterrupted  to  Jericho. 

Our  road,  for  a  considerahie  time,  lay  alonff  a  broken  and  stony  narrow 
pathway,  by  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine.  We  passed  Hodel  Lazariah,  and 
successively  Wadi  Mousah  and  Tarbors  £1  Hamid.  The  mountains  in  thk 
vicinity  are  round  and  separate,  thinly  l^rinkled  with  olives,  and  hero  and 
'  there  stretches  of  rich  pasturage  gleamin^i^  through  their  sheltered  defiles. 
On  leaving  £1  Hamid,  we  got  gradually  mto  a  much  bolder  character  of 
country,  and  stood,  after  a  ^ight  ascent  towards  the  north,  over  the  dead 
and  gloomy  glen  called  £1  Gibz.  We  dismounted,  and  sat  on  a  ledge  of  the 
rock  which  looked  over  the  abyss.  It  was  a  scene  of  most  appalling  gran- 
deur. Great  horizontal  strata  lay  confusedly  tumbled  tc^gether,  as  ir  torn 
violently  by  the  broad  palm  of  some  supernatural  b^ng,  and  hurled  asunder 
to  set  the  twinkling  torrent  loose  below.  There  were  no  trees>  and  very  lit- 
tle vegetation ;  no  traces  of  living  thing,  except  the  caves,  sepulchres,  or  ceUs, 
hewn  out,  at  an  immense  height,  in  &e  gloomy  amphitheatre  of  perpendi^ 
cular  rocks  winch  strotohed  overhead.  Alter  passing  from  tiiis  ravine,  we 
descended  through  a  succession  of  lower  hills  and  valleys,  in  one  of  which 
tradition  has  placed  the  valley  of  Adummim,  to  a  mountain  point,  the  last 
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in  tke  rocky  chain.    From  this  commanding  position  we  had  a  most  exten- 
sive view  of  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  the  mountains  of  "Moab.    The  plain  is 
of  a  dead,  sombre  green,  though  tradition  and  poetry  flush  it  with  a  thou- 
sand colours:  the  roses  of  Jericho  are  predominant  in  all  our  associations. 
The  town,  to  which  the  eye  is  guided  by  some  bright  tracts  of  trees,  seems 
compressed,  at  this  distance,  into  a  single  tower ;  and  the  Jordan,  seen  onlv 
at  intervals,  or  rather  its  banks,  goes  sullenly  and  muddily  along  through 
an  arid  and  gloomy  flat.     Moab  looks  lofty  and  proud;  her  mountains, 
broken  into  a  variety  of  minute  coni<»l  forms,  run  along,  a  bold  iron  barrier 
to  the  unconquered  land.    In  getting  into  tiie  plain,  we  stood  immediately 
opposite  the  "  Quarantina ;"  the  quaint  appellation  of  the  rock  where 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  nis  fast  of  forty  days.    The  mountain 
looks  one  or  the  most  prominent  and  lofty  of  the  chain,  and  appears  broken 
into  three  distinct  summits.    Thanks  to  its  legendary  reputation,  it  seems 
once  to  have  been  thickly  peopled  by  a  host  of  monks.    Its  face  is  ste^, 
bare,  and  boldly  trenched  with  the  traces  of  torrents,  and  other  marks  of 
oonvulsion  and  change.    On  the  highest  point  stands  the  chapel ;  and  half- 
way up  are  visible  two  Unes  of  very  regular  excavation,  cells,  &c  remains  of 
the  former  habitation  of  the  monks.    The  plain  extends  along  its  base,  and 
beyond  for  many  miles  east  and  west ;  and  whether  in  relation  to  the  de- 
sert behind,  or  the  rich  tract  before,  l^e  position  has  been  fixed  on  with  more 
propriety  and  consistency  than  is  usual  m  these  matters.     The  Arabs,  as  is 
customary,  levied  formerly  large  profits  on  the  zeal  of  the  pilgrim  ;  but  when 
we  were  there,  we  found  that  some  stronger  hand  had  interposed,  and  they 
had  momentarily  been  dispossessed.    We  looked,  and  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  climb,  had  the  day  been  longer,  or  our  piety  and  curiosity  not 
yielded  to  our  fatigue.     After  tasting  a  fountain  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Elijah,  and  which  we  found  rather  more  mawkish  than  we  could  have  de- 
aired,  we  trotted  on  over  some  swampy  ground  to  the  Aga's  house,  which  for- 
meriy,  as  our  guide  told  us,  belongea  to  Zaccheus.   His  tree  was  there  shown 
to  us ;  and  though  we  could  find  no  sycamores  in  or  near  the  place,  we  were 
not  disposed  to  find  fault.    A  little  after,  we  had  the  consolation  of  behold- 
ing the  ragged  village  of  Raha,  and  were  informed  it  was  the  legitimate  sao- 
cessor  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Jericho.    It  must  with  sorrow  be  admitted 
that  it  has  somewhat  degenerated  from  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  its  ances- 
tor ;  for  instead  of  walls  which  defied  an  army,  and  a  town  which  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  one,  we  saw  an  irregular  group  of  about  ten  or  fourtran 
houses,  (but  of  stone,  and  not  of  mud,)  put  any  how  together,  and  covered 
eomme  Dieuveut,  with  the  first  stuff  which  fortune  had  thrown  in  their  way. 
Gird  this  strong  place  with  a  hedge  of  dry  or  withered  wood  for  waUs,  and  for 
a  gate  erect  two  posts,  with  a  third  laid  across  it,  (and  all  these  as  rickety  as 
you  please,)  and  you  will  then  have  modern  Jericho,  and  something  better 
perhaps,  after  all,  than  the  naked  reality.    £ncaniped  on  a  dusty  esplanade 
before  tke  Sheikh's  house  (for  there  is  a  Sheikh,  as  well  as  Aga,  even  at 
Raha),  in  company  with  his  cattle,  we  dined,  resignedly,  on  indifferent  e^gs, 
sour  milk,  and  goats*  cheese.    Our  military  companion,  who  had  high  iSras 
of  the  talents  of  our  cook,  (a  Greek  artiste,  who  excelled  at  a  Dulma,)  was 
sore  grieved  at  this  disappointment.    He  stared,  and  then  railed ;  but  this 
did  not  alter  the  matter,  nor  prevent  us  from  sleeping  well,  and  cheerfully 
setting  out  the  next  morning  for  our  destination. 

The  Aga  was  an  important  man  at  Raha,  and  was  fond  of  doing  things  in 
a  creditable  manner ;  so,  notwithstanding  our  humility,  he  insisted  on  onr 
taking  his  whole  Bedouin  garrison, — by  way,  we  have  since  thought,  of  a  ffarde 
d^h^mneur,  for  protection  it  could  have  adforded  none.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  being  on  terms  with  great  people.  It  was  the  Governor  of  Jeru- 
Mlem*s  letter  which  involved  us  in  all  these  courtesies :  he  sees  his  friends  as 
he  ought,  and  quarters  his  own  retainers  on  his  friends  as  he  ought  al^o,  botii 
no  unusual  practices  in  the  etiquette  or  civility  of  the  £ast.  The  trifling 
symptoms  oi  industrv  round  Jericho  soon  ceased ;  we  entered  on  a  barren 
plain,  slimy,  and  studded  up  and  down  with  patches  of  shrubs  heatii,  hy«- 
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Bop,  anemones,  &o.  suooeeded  by  salt  sancU,  and  pools,  and  ryergrass,  and 
rushes,  in  rank  abundance.  A  ntUe  after  we  bad  reached  this  open  tract, 
our  Bedouins,  taking  advantage  of  the  ground,  suddenly  burst  out  into  an  ex- 
travagant display  of  their  Arab  horsemanship.  They  galloped  up  with  loud 
fdiallenges  to  their  adversary,  tossing  their  gun  in  the  air,  or  stretching  it 
out  triumphantly  in  one  hand ;  then  they  fl^  at  full  speed,  and  then  a^ain 
as  quickly  returned,  aiming  directly  at  their  antagonist,  who,  as  he  received 
the  blow^  suddenly  shouted  and  fell  back  upon  his  horse,  as  if  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  wound.  This  exhibition  was  frequently  repeated,  and  generally 
in  pairs.  Their  guns  are  long  and  awkward,  slung  carelessly  behind  their 
backs.  All  this  was  accompanied  with  cheers,  and  shrieks,  and  chants. 
One  of  these  songs  was  in  praise  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  a  monotonous,  high> 
pitched  strain,  made  up  pnncipally  of  the  repetition  of  his  name : — 

^<  Bonabardo  !  Bonabardo ! 
He  is  our  father  and  oar  brother — 
He  has  given  us  bread,  he  has  given  us  salt ; — 
Bonabardo  !  Bonabardo  !'*  &c 

They  were  much  astonished  at  the  intelligence  of  his  exile,  &c.  and  shook 
their  heads  doubtingly,  and  seemed  to  say  in  their  own  way,  "  Cela  merite 
confirmation :"  we  could  not  have  surprised  them  more  had  we  given  them 
a  nafrative  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  Military  glory  covers,  with 
tliese  people,  an  infinity  of  objections ;  and  the  recollection  of  Napoleon's 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  campaigns  had  wiped  out  all  the  stains  of  his  Christian 
creed.  The  religion  of  a  conqueror  cannot  be  considered  very  much  in  the 
wrong  by  a  fatalist.  Besides,  the  French  Republican  was  not  very  nice  in 
his  selection.  It  was  a  mere  chance  which  prevented  him  from  seating  him- 
aelf  on  the  throne  of  the  East.*  The  son  of  the  Sheikh,  a  noisy  boy  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  signalized  himself  amongst  these  joyous  ma- 
rauders. He  was  as  dirty,  weather-worn,  and  hungry-looking,  as  the  rest* 
We  had  now  passed  some  low  hills,  horizontally  stratified,  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Gebel  Shinah.  They  have  much  the  appearance  of  ruined 
fortifications,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  general  character  of  the 
mountains  in  Egypt.  Amongst  them  is  a  ruin  caU^  the  Jew*s  Castle :  we 
thought  it  too  near  the  river  for  GilgaL  On  our  leaving  this  spot,  we  came 
down  on  what  may  be  termed  the  first  banks  of  the  Jordan.f  It  was  a  gentle 
descent  into  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  marked  up  and  down  with  a  few 
starved  trees.  There,  at  last,  we  stood  gazing  on  the  sacred  river  itself. 
Our  whole  host  halted,  and  dismounted.  Two  of  our  Arabs  girdinar  them- 
selves, instantly  plunged  in,  and  swam  across.  One  of  our  party  followed : 
the  water  was  cold,  and  the  torrent  strong.  We  sat  down  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  enjoy  the  scene.  It  is  a  pleasing  spot.  The  river  makes  a  short 
turn  to  the  west,  and  then  flows  on  due  south.  ,  A  small  island,  formed  pro- 

*  Bonaparte  would  have  marched  to  Damascus,  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor 
of  the  East,  had  it  not  been  for  the  letter  of  his  brother  Luden.  Menou  and  his 
troops  were  prepared,  and  the  people  anxious  to  receive  him.  The  return  to 
Europe  was  attributed  to  Sir  Sidney  Smithes  gallant  defence  of  Acre ;  but  the 
causes  lay  far  deeper.  Napoleon  did  not  cease  to  regret  his  choice  long  afterwards. 
But  the  secret  history  of  this  event,  like  many  others  in  his  wonderful  career,  is 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  public.  A  day  may  come  when  they  may  be  fully  developed. 
It  is  amusing,  in  the  interval,  to  see  the  great  variety  of  conjectures  which  are  put 
forward  for  true  history. 

f  The  plain  of  Jeridio  was  subject  in  all  times  to  these  periodical  floods.  '*  For 
Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  in  the  time  of  harvest."— -Joshua,  c  iii.-v.  15. 
The  salt  observed  may  be  attributed  to  these  overflowings,  and  the  influence  of  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fords  appear  to  have  been  formerly  very  nearly  in  the 
same  places  as  at  present..— Joshua,  c.  iL  v.  7*  -  The  plain  of  Jericho,  however,  was 
then  much  better  cultivated :  flax  was  one  of  its  productions ;  c  ii.  v.  6.  The  d^ 
sot  was  synonymous  only  with  the  rocky  tract  behind.  It  was  generally  called  the 
"  mountam  ;"  c.  ii.  v.  22. 
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%My  by  the  tnuiks  of  trett^  &c.  aone  of  wldek  w#  «»w  ntthing  dovn  wiik 
the  recent  runs,  deaves  the  etream  in  twa    We  found  the  waten  of  a  lurid 
oUve*  extremely  ra|Md  and  eddying;  the  bottom  a  fine  dialky  soil,  easily 
diaturhed,  and  easily  subsiding.    In  summery  tibe  river  is  quite  dear.    The 
Arab  who  crossed  was  obliged  to  swim  about  one-third  of  the  way :  the 
stream  was  much  swollen ;  at  other  times  of  the  year,  particularly  during 
the  hot  months,  it  is  easily  fcodable  on  foot.    The  banks  on  the  west  side  are 
precipitous^  on  the  opposite  much  broken  by  trees,  &c :  Uieir  general  height 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  their  breadth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feety  and  depth  about  twelve.    A  little  lower  down,  the  river  altogether 
loses  this  character.     It  is  still  confined  by  high  banks,  but  they  are  quite 
bare  both  of  trees  and  herbage :  the  river  assumes  a  dead  dim  hue ;  a  few 
scattered  reeds  are  almost  sumctent  to  impede  its  course,  which  is  remark- 
ably sluggish,  and  may  remind  the  traveller  of  some  parts  of  the  Tyber. 
Whilst  we  were  slowly  riding  along,  wrapt  up  in  mute  meditation  on  its 
ancient  glories,  our  Bedouins  were  not  idfe.    lliey  had  observed  a  party  of 
Arabs  on  the  opposite  side,  prowling  about,  and  instantly  rode  back  in  great 
alarm,  and  desired  us  to  keep  doser  ranks.    It  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
nothing  more  sertons  than  one  of  the  usual  encounters.    On  ridiiij^  up,  we 
ibund  two  or  tiuee  naked  men  attempting  to  recall  their  horses  from  this 
side  of  the  river.    Hie  sheep  of  their  rivafi  had  croesed  oyer  in  return,  and 
a  parley  ensued  on  the  pn>priety  of  seizing  them.    **  They  belong  to  the 
Vizier,''  says  one  of  the  disputants — *'  If  they  bdonged  to  the  Sultan,''  re- 
taliated the  enemy,  *'  it  is  all  the  same  to  us :  we  are  Uie  Sultan,  and  we  will 
seize  them  as  we  like."    After  admiring  this  spedmen  of  Bedouin  law, 
ifHiich  differs  little  in  theory  or  practice  mm  that  of  our  own  ^ood  Border 
ancestors,  when  ''the  strong  lumd  uppermost'**  was  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  all  jurisprudence,  we  rode  on,  soon  reached  the  embouchure  of 
the  river,  bearing  south-east,  and  caught  the  first  broad  view  of  the  Dead 
6ea.t    The  sea  is  disodoured  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  for  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  and,  for  at  least  n»ur  hundred  feet  up  the  stream,  the  water 
tastes  extremdy  salt  and  brackish.    The  south  side  is  covered  with  a  quan- 
tity of  low  shrubs,  and  about  one  hundred  y  vds  from  the  river,  a  low  Hne  of 
sand  separates  its  dd)ordemen8  from  the  sea.    Here,  also,  are  a  few  trees,  the 
greater  part  shrunk  up  and  withered.    We  now  proceeded  to  the  shore.   The 
view  from  this  point  is  singularly  striking.    The  mountains  of  Moab  on  the 
east,  and  the  continuation  of  the  diain  Gebel  Nade  on  the  west,  form  a  vast 
basin.    They  appear,  generally  speaking,  to  run  parallel, — are  of  the  same 
character  of  sod — ^the  western  lower  than  the  eastern  diain — ^their  forms 
much  broken,  affecting  the  conical,  and  running  down  in  ridges,  shivered 
and  pointed,  to  the  water.    In  some  places  they  break  off  bluffly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  are  cloven  by  earthquake  or  time  into  perpendicular  nredpioes. 
The  colour  of  the  eastern  range,  somewhat  interrupted  here  ana  there  by 
deep  vdleys,  is  of  a  dun  red :  no  symptoms  of  wood,  and  very  little  of  her1>- 
age,  are  to  be  seen.    Each  of  these  valleys  are  traceable  by  their  openings 
towi-jrds  the  sea,  and  almost  every  opening  is  consecrated,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  in  the  pages  of  sculpture.    On  the  west,  the  hills  stand  like  a  confused 
crowd  of  tumuli,  ploughed  and  torn  and  slashed  by  the  action  of  inward  fire^ 
but  with  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  of  a  whitish,  chalky  soil, 
here  and  there  greened  over  with  a  scant  and  sickly  herba|^    A  very  near 
esempUfication  of  the  same  appearanoes  may  he  seen,  both  m  the  neigfahour- 

*  The  motto  of  the  armorid  bearings  of  the  0*Briens. 

-i-  Bahr,  a  generic  name  for  any  liirgB  expanie  of  water — river,  lake,  or  sea. 
Thus,  the  Tiberias  and  AsphdteB  may  be  called  <'  small,**  as  the  Udlespont  has 
been  called  ^^  broad.**  Before  we  pronounce  on  the  propriety  of  the  epithet,  w« 
must  aacertdn  to  what  it  is  referred. 

X  Most  of  the  names  of  the  five  dties  bear  allusion  to  these  appearances,  or  to 
the  great  event :  they  seem  to  have  been  given  sfter  it.    Bwray  burning; 
red  earth  \  Gomorrah^  rebel,  &c 
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liood  of  the  SolMam  at  Naples,  and  doee  to  the  dty  of  atomia.  No  ^pham 
of  any  extent  intervene  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  sandy 
plains  of  Jericho  stretch  off,  blank  and  waste,  to  the  north.  We  sat  down 
for  a  time,  in  silent  astonishment,  and  gazed,  strongly  impressed  by  the  sight, 
on  the  universal  desolation  which  weighed  like  a  curse  on  every  thing  around 
lis.  We  were  seated  on  a  withered  trunk,  which  had  been  carried  down  by 
the  river  and  afterwards  rejected  by  the  sea.  Large  fragments  of  a  similar 
kind  lay  scattered  around  us,  half  buried  in  the  slimy  sand ;  beyond  these 
were  long  crusts,  or  sheila  of  salt,  glistening  and  cracking  under  the  feet  of 
our  horses,  that  were  wandering  about  in  search  of  some  sour  herbage,  -and, 
finding  none,  had  at  last  approached  t:>  where  we  were  placed.  A  few  sickly 
plants,  half-smothered  in  the  mud  and  salt  of  the  frequent  inundations,  made 
.asort  of  wood.  Near  drooped  one  or  two  squalid  knots  of  tulips,  mixed 
with  glaring  yellow  flowers ;  and  we  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  melan- 
choly song  of  a  few  lonesome  birds  on  the  stunted  trees.  After  a  short  re- 
pose, we  stripped,  and  rushed  into  the  waters.  They  bore  us  up  with  great 
force  as  we  mivanoed.  We  took  precautions  not  to  wet  the  heacL  The  tra^ 
▼ellers  who  had  preceded  us  had  suffered  from  neglect  in  this  respect.  The 
water  seemed  tolerably  dear  until  taken  up  in  the  hand,  when  it  looked  oily, 
and  resembled  brandy  when  first  mixed  with  water.  The  general  hue  was  a 
dead,  palish  green,  approaching  to  blue ;  the  bottom  slippery  and  slimy,  deft 
Btroi^y  up  and  down  for  several  feet  together,  and  here  and  there  scooped 
and  sunk  into  pits  and  holes.  This  slime,  on  the  shore,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance and  consistency  of  stone.  The  sensation  on  leaving  the  water  was  dis- 
agreeable in  the  extreme.  It  did  not,  indeed,  produce  that  contraction  of 
the  skin  mentioned  by  most  writers,  but  we  felt  instead,  a  clammy,  oily  feeU 
ing,  not  unlike  honey  half  washed  off.  I  saw  no  asphaltum  floating  on  tiie 
surface  of  the  sea ;  but  we  picked  up  some  particles  (the  largest  not  longer 
than  an  inch)  and  perfectly  black,  on  the  shore.  The  water  tasted  particv^ 
larly  salt,  bitter,  and  poignant,  and  left  a  strong,  sharp,  stinging  sensation 
on  the  tongue,  nose,  and  eyes.  The  salt  deposit,  too,  on  our  beards  and  skin 
was  very  considerable  and  most  unpleasant.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of 
utter  desolation.  Not  a  human  being  was  visible  in  the  neighbourhood ;  not 
a  single  symptom  or  vestige  of  man.  The  few  straggling  birds  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  fragments  of  a  few  shdls  in  the  sand,  were  the  only  evi- 
dences of  life.  After  an  interval  of  about  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney. On  leaving  the  lake,  and  crossing  some  brackish  water  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  we  took  a  N.W.  direction,  and  re-entered  on  the 
same  description  of  desert  mountain  we  had  been  traversing  the  day  before. 
Here  we  dismissed  our  Jericho  guard  of  honour,  and  sending  on  Sheikh  M<^ 
hammed  (who,  notwiUistanding  our  prohibition,  had,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
come  up  with  us  and  joined  us)  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Saba,  to  prepare 
for  our  reception,  we  continued  our  wanderings  amongst  the  mountains. 
They  were  truly  such :  up  and  down  the  beds  of  torrents,  with  guides  as  ig- 
norant as  ourselves,  striding  on  in  a  sling  trot  by  our  side,  and  every  moment 
vodferatinff  for  hdp  and  water.  The  torrents  were  dry,  and  the  wells  dis- 
tant, andthe  day  advanced,  and  the  whole  party  tired,  and  the  greater  part 
out  of  humour.  In  the  height  of  these  disappointments,  we  at  last  chanced 
on  a  truly  scriptural-looking  well,  covered  with  a  large  misshapen  stone.  The 
rush  to  the  spot  was  most  exhilarating ;  the  stone  was  hurled  aside,  and  all 
bent  down  to  drink  in  a  moment.  In  the  midst  of  this  good  fortune  and 
enjoyment  Sheikh  Mohammed  entered  our  ring  with  his  long  black  face,  and 
reported,  in  doleful  guise,  that  his  applications  at  the  Convent  had  been  to- 
tally ineffectual.  ''Those  same  sons  of  infidels,'*  said  he,  ''the  reverend 
fathers  of  Saint  Saba,  had  refused  all  admittance,  without  a  firmaun  from  the 
Dragoman  of  the  Greeks  at  Jerusalem ;  had  we  been  sons  of  kings,  they  would 
sot,  at  this  hour,  receive  us."  We  were  sore  wruth  at  the  refusal,  but  we 
.could  not  hdp  thinking  afterwards  the  monks  were  quite  in  the  right.  There 
oould  not  be  a  more  villdnous  face  to  send,  by  way  of  a  letter  of  recom- 
jnendation,  than  our  friend  Mohammed's ;  beudes,  the  monks,  after  the  man- 
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neiiiof  their  bretbren  in  Europe  during  the  middle  aM^had  many  anaoMimi 
sUu  to  settle  with  their  troublesome  neighbours.  Mohammed  kept  his  tribe 
constantly  marauding  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Punic  faith  and  finlse 
pledges  of  these  freebooters  had  been  often  experienced;  and  were  well  re- 
membered. In  this  dilemma  we  held  over  the  w«ll  a  hasty  council.  Mo- 
hammed mttinff  on  the  stone^  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  hand  under  his 
dbin,  quietly  observed  the  changes  of  our  countenance.  After  various  sug- 
gestions, he  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  camp  of  one  of  his  acquaintances  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where,  if  our  "  Highnesses"  liked  it,  we  might  sleep  for 
the  night.  There  was  not  much  choice.  We  had  only  to  select  a  bed  on  a 
rock  with  a  tent  over  us,  or  a  bed  on  a  rock  without  any  tent  at  alL  The 
danger  was  eaual.  We  might  be  slain  any  where ;  and  as  for  rubbery,  we 
had  nothing  about  us,  "  cantabit  vacuus/'  &c.  we  were  not  worth  Uie  risk  or 
the  pains.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  camp.  It  consisted  of  a 
few  black  tents  (the  tents  of  Kedar)  drawn  up  on  the  shelving  sid6  of  a  sand- 
luU,  immediately  over  a  wadi,  or  the  ravine  of  a  torrent.  M'e  were  received 
by  a  crowd  of  young  turbulent  Bedouins,  mostly  armed,  amidst  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the  emphatic  panegyrics  of  Mohammed. 
We  spread  our  rugs,  and  slept  satisfactorily,  and  soundly  enough,  until 
morning. 

The  next  day  we  visited  St.  Saba.  After  some  slight  demur  at  the  outer 
wioket,  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  who  has  travelled  amongst  Austriana, 
we  were  admitted  by  the  superior,  a  Sjrrian,  who  conducted  us  through  the 
Monastery  with  many  salaams,  and  a  profusion  of  apologies.  We  were  not 
Hadgis,  so  lightly  to  be  despised;  and  then  some  ot  our  party  could  speak 
Greek.  The  church  is  gaudy  rather  than  gay ;  the  whole  impanneUed  with 
sprawling  paintings  of  various  epochs.  In  some  of  the  more  recent,  groping 
attempts  were  visible  at  chiaroscuro— 4Ui  alarming  innovation  amongst  the 
orthodox,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  anecdote  of  Titian.  The  subjects  which 
covered  so  much  wood  were  of  the  usual  kind — armies  of  gaunt  and  ghostiy- 
visaged  saints,  legends,  disjointed  nortions  of  Scripture  history,  &c. 
Amongst  the  latter  we  noticed  "  The  Last  Judgment."  It  resembled  a  si- 
milar production,  I  presume  by  the  same  master,  at  the  Armenian  Convent 
at  Jerusalem.  They  are  painted  much  as  men  make  tables  and  chairs.  The 
superior  stood  in  ecstasy  before  its  beauties,  and  did  not  spare  us  one.  On 
one  side  was  Heaven,  and  then  on  the  other  Hell — well  railed  off  from  each 
other  certainly,  but  rather  too  close  for  any  oomfort.  The  graves  in  front 
were  yielding  up  their  dead ;  and  there  was  a  gulf  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Judge  ready  to  receive  them  the  moment  they  should  appear.  This  gulf, 
on  coming  closer,  was  perceived  to  be  an  ill-favoured  beast,  with  its  mouth 
open,  and  with  an  immense  appetite.  The  most  conspicuous  sinners  (the 
Jewish  High  Priests)  stood  by,  ready  to  be  eaten  up.  The  devU  looked  on, 
dressed  in  his  ordinarv  costume.  On  the  other  side  stood  St.  Peter,  turning 
reluctantly  the  key  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem  (not  much  more  inviting  than 
the  terrestrial) ;  and  above,  Abr^am,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  fu^t  literally 
opening  his  bosom  for  the  reception  of  the  hosts  of  the  faithful,  who  were 
climbing  up  from  below.  All  this  was  as  coarsely  executed  as  it  was  grossly 
conceived ;  and  does  no  great  honour,  either  to  the  pencil,  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  good  fathers.  We  noticed  a  few  books  in  the  church,  and  about 
three  hundred  volumes  in  a  small  chamber  above.  I  saw  some  complete 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  handsomely  illuminated  on  vellum,  though  of  no  great 
age ;  a  fine  MS.  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  another  of  St.  John  Climacna,  and 
several  others  of  the  Ascetics.  The  only  profane  author  which  attracted  my 
attention  was  a  Cyropiedia  of  the  Thirteenth  century.  The  printed  books 
were  principally  bad  editions  of  devotional  works,  and  a  few  classics  from 
Europe.  From  the  library,  if  such  it  could  be  termed,  we  passed  to  the 
court  below.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  chapel  of  St.  Saba,  a  small  domical 
building — the  body  of  the  Saint,  somehow  or  other,  has  travelled,  with  seve- 
ral others,  to  Kurone.  1  o  the  east  of  this  chapel  there  is  another  cut  in  the 
rock.    The  first  chamber  is  supported  by  regidarly-ahaped  piers,  bat  the 
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oeiliiBg  18  left  in  the  rougb,  neither  painted  nor  pUaetered,  and  altogetW 
without 'the  usual  decorations.    The  second  room  is  smaller^  and  '£u  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  shrine  Where  repose  the  bones  of  fourteen 
thousand  martyrs.    They  are  shown  by  torchlight^  through  a  nairow  iron 
grating.    Four  of  the  slniUs  are  e:roosed  by  way  of  specimen^  close  to  this 
entrance^  in  a  sort  of  wooden  trough :  I  questioned  the  superior  rather  inoon- 
▼eniently  on  their  number,  and  on  the  cause  of  their  death.    He  turned  a 
broad,  excommunicating  stare  upon  me,  without  answering  a  single  word. 
Kvery  one  who  falls  here,  be  he  Christian  or  Moslim,  is  sure  to  be  a  martyr  ; 
whether  the  cause  be  a  sheep,  or  a  tenet  of  the  faith,  it  is  very  much  the 
same.    On  leaving  the  chape),  we  descended  by  a  variety  of  doors  and  stairs^ 
and  at  last  by  a  ladder,  into  the  brook  Kedron,  upon  which  St.  Saba  stands  ; 
and  crossing  it,  which  we  easily  did,  for  it  was  almost  dry,  we.  had  a  very 
striking  view  of  the  Convent.    It  hangs  immediately  over  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  and  its  irregular  architecture  follows  the  irregularities  and  inclina- 
tions of  .its  exceedingly  steep  sides.    The  walls  are  high  and  solid — an  ade- 
quate defence  against  the  plunderers  who  infest  the  adjacent  country.    The 
diurch  forms  the  centre  of  the  mass.    It  is  supported  externally  by  heavy 
buttresses,  and  crowned  bv  a  dome.    Two  lofty  square  towers,  one  within, 
the  other  without  the  walls,  and  a  long  line  of  battlements,  ^ve  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortress.    Below,  a  flight  of  grass-ffrown,  disjointed  steps, 
wind  into  the  torrent.    On  all  sides  around  are  ^eets  of  purple-looking 
rocks,  dry  and  bare,  dotted  by  deserted  cells,  some  painfully  dug  into  the 
clefts  of  tibe  rocks,  others  loosdy  overhanging  the  precipices,  and  apparently 
ready  every  instant,  with  the  entire  ledge  from  which  they  are  excavated,  to 
crumble  and  crash  below.    There  is  no  vegetation  to  rest  the  eye  on,  but 
clumps  of  wild  tulips  and  rye-grass  starting  from  the  ragged  dilFs,  and  a  sin- 
gle palm  tree  in  the  court  of  the  convent,  the  leaves  of  which  just  peep  above 
one  of  the  embrasures.    All  this  contrasting  with  the  gloomy  glare  of  the 
white  walls,  the  silent  blue  skies  above,  and  the  dreary  bed  of  the  torrent 
below,  incumbered  with  huge  masses  of  dry  rock,  &c.  gives  one  of  the  most 
impressive  pictures  of  monastic  solitude  and  secret  penance  which  the  tra- 
velled eye  can  well  behold.    The  bell  tolled  as  we  were  silently  gazing  on 
the  scene,  and  completed  the  effect.    We  now  adjourned  to  the  divan,  or 
parlour  of  the  monastery,  and  fared  sumptuously  on  caviar,  salad,  cheese^  and 
.  Bethlehem  white  wine.    Heaps  of  small  loaves  were  preuaring  near,  for  tlie 
pilgrims  and  the  Arabs — the  daily  price  which  the  monks  pay  for  their  for- 
bearance to  these  Cerberi  ^f  the  desert.    There  were  about  forty  or  fifty 
monks,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  the  Convent.    They  dated  the  origin  of 
the  building  so  far  back  as  1200  years,  an  antiquity  to  which  few  similar  in- 
stitutions in  £urope  can  ascend.    Their  origiiuJ  institution  was  extremely 
rigorous.    The  superior  shook  his  head  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  modems ; 
though  to  a  less  fastidious  beholder,  their  pale  and  meagre  physiognomy  is 
sattstactory,  and  penitential  enough.    We  left  the  Convent  by  a  difficult 
ascent  through  an  iron  gate,  and  quitting  the  brook,  continued  our  way 
back  through  the  mountains  to  Jerusalem,    Oh  our  route  we  met  with  a 
band  of  Gr^Bk  and  other  pilgrims,  amounting  nearly  to  seventy  or  eighty, 
the  greater  part  comfortably  mounted.    No  women  accompanied  the  cara- 
van; they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary.    These  visits,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  are  frequent,  and  at  all  times  acceptable.    They  break  the 
dead  blank,  j^rovide  caviar  for  the  monks,  and  fat  purses  for  the  Pa^a. 
Towards  evening  we  again  saw  the  Holy  City,  majestically  glittering  in  the 
setting  sun,  on  its  ancient  mountain  throne.    We  proceeded  slowly  up, 
through  lanes  of  verdure,  luxuriant  hedges,  groups  of  olives,  muHwrnies, 
fig-trees,  &c.  to  the  gate  of  Jaffa,  congratulating  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  Levite,  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem,  though  we  also  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  thieves.    But  we  had  other  perils  environing  us, 
very  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Valley  of  Adummim.    The  Bedouin  Mohammed 
rode  beside  us. 
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L— J  Street  Dialogue. 

ITALlAir     AND    XKeLIBBMAN. 

Ital,  Look  at  that  fellow  near  the  archway, — ^there. 
He  who  comes  on  us  with  mercurial  steps: 
Is't  not  a  rogue  ?    See,  how  he  looks  askance, 
Denouncinff  death.    Now^  now  he  ducks  aij^d  smiles^ 
Wliile  in  his  breast 's  a  knife.    He  veils  his  thought 
With  cunning ;  but  through  the  windows  of  his  brain 
Peeps  forth  the  unwilling  truth,  and  laughs — "^  a  lie.'^ 

Engl.  'Tis  but  a  player.    These  fellows  ever  claim 
.   A  larger  licence  than  we  common  men. 
Let  mm  alone  :  he  will  not  harm  our  thoughts. 
{St^hano  enters.) 

ItaJ.  Who  art  thou,  knave  ? 

Steph.  A  knave.  Sir,  so  you  11  have  it. 

Itai.  Ay,  marry,  but  whose  knave.  Sir  ?  speak  to  that. 

Steph.  I  cater  for  myself,  Sir :  nothing  more. 

Ital,  Canst  lie — or  steal — 

Steph   Ay,  Sir,  your  wit, — were't  worth  it. 

Engl.  Thou  art  a  smart  knave. 

Steph.  Yes,  Sir,  thank  my  tailor  I 

Engl.  Shrewd  too — 

Steph.  My  mother  taught  me.    Ah !  she  fed 
The  vounff  growth  of  my  brain  with  smiles  and  tears. 
And  nush  d  me  with  soft  words.    I  could  not  fail : 
Had  I  been  dumb,  I  should  have  sprung  to  speech 
Beneath  her  kisses.    Merry  Nature  made 
My  soul  an  element  for  joy  to  dweH  in. 
My  heart  courageous.  Sir?,  my  wit  not  dull. 
Yet  Fate  has  made  me  curse,  and  weep — ^as  you  do. 

Engl.  Your  mother  was — 

Steph.  Was  !    True,  Sir,  true,  she 's  gone 
With  the  last  snow-wreath.    Like  its  frailty,  she 
Melted  in  sorrow^  and  was  no  more  seen. 
The  poor  Camilla  Prodi ! 

ItaX.  I  have  seen  her 
Walk  on  our  Milan  stage,  jewell'd  and  crown'd. 
Like  Tragedy,  with  all  her  pomps  about  her. 

Steph.  Then  you  have  wept  beneath  her  power.  Sir; 
None  could  witnstand  her, — none.    Some  dosEen  monlui. 
Who  saw  her  in  the  carnival  play  in  private. 
Cried,  and  forgot  their  suppers.    Some  besieged  her 
With  gold  and  reliques,  and  one  shaven  thing 
Fluck'd  from  his  pouch  a  flask,  and  swore  upon't 
He  would  tnm  Turk,  so  she  would — smooth  his  pillow ! 
Nay,  a  fat  abbot  proffer'd  half  his  hoards 
If  she  would  come  and  be  absolved  by  him : 
But,  Sir, — she  died !  and  then  the»e  tithe-fed  rascals 
Frown'd  on  her  corse  i'  the  church-yard,— would  not  let 
The  cheek  they  praised  bo  sleep  in  holy  earth. 
Because — she  was  a  player !    Curses  on  them ! 

Ital.  Perhaps — ^they — 

Steph.  When  she  lived  they  worshipped  her. 
And  when  she  died  they  spurn'd  her.     May  they  die 
Howling-— despairing ! 

Ital.  Peace :    Respect  the  church. 
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Our  Cttlholic  religion's  gntea&dpradflnt, — 
Prudent,  and  very  fim. 

EngL  Um !    Some  ftne  day> 
Jf  they  be  buDt  on  many  siieh  rotten  piles. 
The  Roman  towers  may  totter. 

Steph,  In  good  time. 
The  world  is  weak,  but  mending :  While  His  weak. 
These  scarlet  superstitions  fain  must  thrive. 
Like  rank  weeds  in  bad  seasons. 

EngL  Yet,--T-after  all, 
'Tis  a  «>od  world :  'tis  weAk  perhaps^  but  good. 

Stej^.  Good  ^    Sir,  'tis  excellent,  as  you  say, — but  weak. 
Hie  scale  of  Fortune  hath  a  perfect  beam ; 
The  emptiest  mounts,  of  course. 

Itai,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

S^ejph.  A  fool,  far  instance — ^if  he  lie,  and  strain 
His  neck  with  cringing — though  he  wear  a  brain 
Bare  as  the  Apenmne,  ffoes  tonmast  high. 
But  thejrrey  thinking  sinner  tninks — ^unfed. 

Ital.  why,  that  is  well.    Wouldst  have  him  pamper'd  for 't  ? 
He  sins  and  starves:  that^s  well.    *THs  a  good  world* 

Step,  Treason  is  in 't — rebellion — slander — rape- 
Lying,  and  murderous  deeds,  and  small  remorse — 
False  friendship— tyranny — disdain  and  pride — 
Hatred  and  ruin, — and  despair — and  death ! 
Still  it  turns  round,  'tis  true ;  but  they  who  feel 
Its  turning  stagger  at  the  aliurming  change. 
And  sigh  to  soar  far  ofF. 

Engl.  You  •ve  dippM  yonr  bruiAi 
In  the  black  hues,  and  shnnn'd  the  fair  bright  colours. 
Much  may  be  true  yon  tell  of;  but — what  then  ? 
V^ice  brawls,  and  pain  shrieks  out,  and  ruin  falls 
Like  thunder  in  our  ears,  and  mU  be  heard. 
Yet  in  that  very  world  where  Clamour  rails, 
Dwell  Peace  and  Silence :  so,  near  noisy  iUs 
Live  Joy — Content^-(about  our  hearts  and  homes^ 
Kind  deeds  which  have  no  name— Virtue  that  walks 
Shrouded,  unseen, — and  tongueless  Charity ! 

2. — The  Nymph  Egeria. 

EoERiA ! — By  what  bright  spells  or  dreams, 
Gather'd  from  out  the  moon,  didst  thpu  give  aid 
To  Nnma  }    Didst  thou  teach  unholy  themes. 
Whereof  tlie  common  herd  are  aye  afraid  ? 
Or  was  it  with  the  star-Uke  sparkling  streams 
"Which  shot  from  out  thy  green  and  haunted  shade. 
Thou  didst  all  quench  ms  thirsty^as  Phoebus  fed 
With  drink  of  Helicon  the  poets  dead)—? 

Was  it  with  crimson  kisses  whiqh  might  fire 
The  Gods,  that  thou  didst  warm  him  to  that  strife. 
Which  Discord  flung  amongst  the  01]rmpian  choir. 
And  fill'd  the  Pasan  heaven  with  earthly  life, 
With  thoughts  aU  day  and  burning  bad  desire. 
Till  Jove's  own  brain  with  human  thoughts  grew  rife? 
Speak  ! — ^By  what  deathless  words  didst  thou  constrain 
The  great  one  to  obey  the  Roman's  reign  ? 

Imperious  conjurations  and  strong  spells 
Thou  and  the  spirit  Faustus  (then  thy  slave) 
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Wrought  till  the  €rod  came  down,  as  gtoiy  telli^ ' 

And  stood  there  paler  than  the  snow-white  wave; 
Then  stopp'd  the  waters  of  thy  running  wells, 
And  Silence  tremhled,  while  the  Phantom  gave 
Dark  secrets  forth,  of  lightning  and  of  thunder. 
And  vanished,  while  the  base  ground  quail'd  in  wonder. 

. . .  Thus  doth  the  story  speak : — ^but  /,  who  know 
The  power  of  women,  and  how  little  needs 
Magic,  or  spell,  or  conjuration,  now. 
To  draw  imperial  man  where  pleasure  leads. 
Believe  that,  by  mere  mortal  beauty,  Ihou 
Allured  them  both  amongst  the  whispering  reeds. 
And  there  soft  si^hs  entranced  them, — ^tilTthey  told 
The  modest  midnight  tale  believed  of  old. 

« 

8. —  The  Sea, 

Why  dost  thou  rage,  O  Sea ! 

For  what  young  hero  slain,  or  lover  flown 

Into  the  world  unknown  ? 

Wliat  human  error,  or  immortal  ill 

Hath  shaken  thy  white  waters,  late  so  still. 

Into  such  anger  vast  and  useless  strife  ? 

Peace,  Ocean,  peace !    Hold  thou  more  placid  life ; 

For,  lo  1  a  queen  comes  forth, — ^the  maiden  Moon, 

Whose  beauty  should  abate  thy  stormy  tune. 

And  turn  all  wrath  to  gladness 

He  subsides,-— 

The  wild  4eep  Sea,  and  queUa  his  raging  tides, 
Bow'd  by  a  power  so  strong.    O  Love,  bright  Love  I 
Thy  gentle— gentlest  swi^y  seems  everywhere. 
On  earth, — ^in  azure  air,— 
O'er  the  vast  Sea,  and  with  the  silent  stars  above ! 
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*'  ImsgiDiition,  in  Its  fullest  eojoyoients,  becomes  saspicious  of  its  offlq>ring,  and 
doubts  whether  it  has  created,  or  adopted.**— Sheridan. 

**  Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  to  cureless  rain.** — Shakspkarb. 

*'  Accursed/'  said  somebody,  "  be  they  who  have  uttered  our  good 
things  before  us ;"  and  most  ungrateful  was  somebody  when  he  said  any 
such  thing.  There  are  few,  if  any,  professed  wits,  who  have  not  owed 
their  reputation  as  much  to  the  good  things  which  have  been  said  be- 
fore them,  as  to  those  which  they  have  bona-fide  broached  for  the  first 
time.  He  who  prides  himself  too  much  on  the  originality  of  his  wit» 
and  disdains  to  vent  a  joke  which  is  not  wholly  of  his  own  manufacture, 
will  very  soon  find  himself  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  and  must  either  be 
content  to  forego  all  claim  to  pleasantry,  or  be  very  careful  of  venturing 
twice  into  the  same  company.  Mercury,  the  god  of  wit,  was  also  the 
god  of  thieving ;  and  Shakspeare  has  wisely  represented  tlie  merry  and 
facetious  FalstaiT,  as  not  too  scrupulously  accurate  in  his  distinctions 
between  meum  and  tuum.  Wit  is  evidently  one  of  the  last  proceeds  of 
civilization  ;  it  belongs  to  polished  society,  and  is  only  called  into  being 
by  the  mutual  co-operation  of  many  minds.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
certain  writers,  (who,  as  they  were  not  by  at  the  time,  are  most  likely 
to  have  known  the  truth  of  the  matter,)  that  Adam  came  into  the  world 
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in  possession  of  every  species  of  knowledge,  infused  (as  they  term 
it)  into  his  understanding  by  his  creator  ;*  but  none  of  them  have 
pretended  that  he  was  a  heaven-bom  wit.  Neither  Scripture  nor  tra- 
dition attribute  to  him  a  single  dictum  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a 
bon-mot;  not  an  epigram  remains  of  him,  even  against  his  wife;  and 
the  devil,  with  all  his  malice,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  provoke 
him  into  the  perpetration  of  a  pun.  These  good  things  belong  to  a 
happier  epoch :  the  necessary  must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  precede 
the  superfluous ;  and  Adam  must  indeed  have  rejoiced  in  a  disposition 
singularly  given  to  mirth,  to  have  indulged  in  a  joke,  when  his  best  ne- 
ther integuments  were  of  no  warmer  material  than  a  fig-leaf.  When  one 
looks  into  an  Encyclopsedia,  or  thinks  of  all  the  patent  inventions  for 
cork-screws,  lead  pencils,  adscititious  mustachios,  and  false  teeth,  one 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  value  of  that  inheritance,  to  which  every 
•child  of  civilisation  is  bom,  (not  to  speak  of  the  ineffable  advantage  of 
ready-made  systems  of  theology  and  politics,  with  ready«niade  reviews  to 
comment  on  them,  all  destined  to  spare  him  the  trouble  of  thinking  on 
such  matters  once  even  in  a  long  life  :)  but  what  are  all  these  things  to 
the  beatitude  of  which  every  tme-born  Englishman  is  heir,  in  the  legacy 
bequeathed  him  by  his  ancestors  of  that  repertorium  of  infinite  and  endless 
flip,  that  comprehensive  volume,  which  passes  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Joe  Miller.  That  singular  compilation,  *'  above  all  Greek,  above  all 
Roman  fame,"  the  result  of  long  generations  of  labour,  owes  its  origin, 
like  our  glorious  constitution,  to- no  certain  epoch.  Like  the  universe 
of  Democritus,  they  are  both  aUke  ihe  result  of  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  atoms,  in  which  chance  has  served  mankind  infinitely  better  than 
the  happiest  forethought  and  contrivance.  No  joke,  in  the  one,  and  no 
legal  quibble,  which  is  no  joke,  in  the  other,  can  be  traced  to  its  proper 
inventor.  No  one  piece,  in  either,  has  any  relation  of  harmony  and  coinci- 
dence with  the  rest ;  but  the  entire  assemblage,  in  each,  forms  one  re« 
splendent  and  miraculous  whole,  than  which  nothing,  in  its  own  way,  is 
more  grand,  nothing  more  perfect,  nothing  more  admirable.  To  judge  of 
the  value  of  Joe  Miller,  which,  like  the  Koran,  contains  all  things  neces- 
sary for  man,  it  is  only  requisite  to  mark  how  largely  it  enters  into  all 
the  effusions  of  Thalia,  how  it  predominates  in  the  productions  of  the 
daily  press,  and  how  frequently  it  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  our 
public  orators.  Many  a  time  have  a  ministry  been  saved,  many  a  time 
has  a  great  national  question  been  carried  by  a  serviceable  quotation 
from  its  pages ;  and  so  influential  is  its  authority  in  matters  of  public 
concernment,  that  we  never  read — "  the  house  convulsed  with  laughter," 
without  anticipating  some  strong  measure,  a  game  law,  a  com  law,  or  a 
good  round  increase  of  taxation.  'But  the  great  utility  of  Joe  Miller, 
perhaps^  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  unfledged  wit- 


•  *<  Oo  proDonce  que  l*eoteodemeot  sp^culatif  da  premier  honxme  etait  imbu  de 
tootes  les  coonaissances  pbilosopbiques  et  matb^ioatiqaes,  dont  le  genre  humaia 
est  Datorellement  capable  ;  et  que  sod  enteDdement  pratiqae  poss^dait  uoe  prodeoce 
consomm^  k  regard  de  tout  ce  que  rhomme  doit  faire,  soit  en  particulter,  soit  en 
pnlilic ;  et  ootre  cela,  toates  les  sciences  morales,  et  tons  les  arts  liberanz,  ta  rfaeto- 
riqoey  la  poesie,  la  peinture,  la  sculptore,  ragricaltore,  r^critnre,  &c*' — (Bayle 
Diet.  art.  Adam.)  Not  forgetting,  of  courje,  animal  magnetism,  phrenology,  and 
stock-jobbing.  This  method,  by  infusion,  is  very  convenient,  and  woald  have 
saved  a  world  of  study  i  it  is  a  great  pity  the  privilege  was  not  hereditary. 
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liogi  in  its  aervioe  aa  an  elemeBtary  work  of  instnietioir  for  all  omdi* 
dates  for  the  honour  of  the  bon-mot.  As  corks  are  necessary  to  sup* 
port  the  incipient  swimmery  during  the  first  stages  of  bis  probation;  and 
as  men  practise  with  a  foil  before  they  venture  to  handle  a  sword ;  so  is 
it  necessary  for  the  jester  to  try  his  '*  'prentice  hand  "  upon  a  ready- 
made  joke^  and  to  train  himself  to  the  happy  inveniion  and  gracefal  ut* 
terance  of  his  own  conceptions,  by  first  playing  off  on  his  neighboiira 
the  witticisms  of  others.  The  influence  of  example  in  t^s  matter 
is  very  great;  and  roost  professed  wits  might,  if  they  were- t;andid» 
tx%ct  the  developement  of  their  propensity  to  an  early  association  vrith 
some  individual  whose  influence  first  led  them  to  embark  into  the  bril- 
liant, but  somewhat  troublesome  careeri  I  am  aware  of  the  odium  un- 
der which  the  *'  servile  herd  of  imitators"  lie;  and  that,  in  «ll  the  fine 
arts,  originality  is  nine  points  out  of  ten  in  erery  game*  The  finest 
painters,  it  is  true^have  reached  to  excellence  rather  by  studying  Nature 
than  by  copying  the  gpreat  masters;  while  the  greatest  poets  are  (though 
in  a  certain  degree  falsely)  thought  to  owe  ^  least  to  die  labour  of 
their  predecessors.  But  notwithstanding*  all  this,  Rome  was  not  binlt 
in  a  day;  and  the  mechanical  part,  at  least,  of  all  arts  is  necessarily  the 
slow  product  of  the  experience  of  ages.  Providence  bas  bestowed  no- 
thing on  man  without  labour,  and  may  rather  be  said  to  have  bargained 
for,  than  given,  its  blessings  to  litm.  The  jester  must  earn  bis  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  like  a  graver  character ;  and  the  wit  must 
learn  and  labour  in  xhat  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  heaven  to 
call  him,  if  he  means  to  get  on  in  his  vocation.  What  Horace  has  said 
of  poetry  is  no  less  true  of  joking :  although  study  is  nothing  without  a 
rich  vein  of  humour,  yet  an  uneuHivated  wit  is  out  of  all  chanoe  of  aue- 
eees ;  and  although  I  would  not  go  tlie  length  of  advising  the  student  to 
abstain  from  wine  and  Venus,*  yet  he  will  do  well ''  to  sweat"  away  at 
the  perusal  of  hia  Joe«  Vato»  therefore,  and  most  inconsiderate  is  it  in  the 
would*be  wit  to  confide  in  tiie  strength  wf  his  own  genius,  and  to  regard 
as  his  rivals  and  enemies  the  jokers  of  preceding  generations.  What 
sort  of  a  statesman  would  be  prove  who  should  confine  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  the  teachings  of  his  own  experience,  and  who  ahoidd 
deem  the  lights  of  history  of  no  use  but  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  world  from  his  own  actions  ?  If  a  mouse  possessed  of  but  one  hde 
is  justly  considered  "  a  mouse  of  very  little  soul,"  a  wit  who  confines 
himself  to  the  efforts  of  one  mind  is  not  deserving  of  a  better  reputa- 
tion. The  truth  of  these  general  propositions  might  be  backed  by  nu- 
merous examples  above  all  exception;  butsuch  is  tbe^oNtf  tir^iiMe 
of  jokers,  that  to  quote  names  might  give  serious  offbnce  to  many 
worthy  persons,  with  whom  I  would  much  rather  crack  a  bottle  than  a 
pistol.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  greatest  dtnera-out^  the  roost 
celebrated  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,  the  jokers  for  *'  The 
Bull"  newspaper,  the  facetious  author  of  '^  Broad  Grins,"  with  many 
others  (as  the  quack  doctors  say)  **  too  tedious  to  mention,"  who  have 
the  greatest  personal  resources  at  their  own  disposition,  are  the  last  per- 
sons in  the  world  to  rely  upon  them,  and  borrow  the  most  liberally  from 
their  friend  Joe.  Set  it  down,  therefore,  as  an  indispatable  truth,  that 
<i  ■  ■      ■  i  ■         ■  ■  -       ■    ■  -  ' 

*  "  MultA  talit,  fecitqae  puer;  sadsvitet  slsit, 
Abstinnit  Venere  et  vino*" 
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memory  h<i9  loore  to  do  with  wit  than  hjkagination,  (which^  by  the  by, 
is  the  oniy  good  reason  that  suggests  itself  why  actors  should  be  such 
desperate  jokers  ;)  and  that,  without  its  aid,  the  world  might  be  deluged 
with  single-speech  jesters,  but  would  want  those  ready 'penny  beaux 
espritSf  upon  whom  the  brilliaocy  of  a  dinner,  or  the  success  of  a  co- 
medy, so  mainlgr  depend*  Of  all  men,  I  detest  the  matter-of-fact  per- 
sonage, who  inquires  too  deeply  into  the  pedigree  of  a  bon-mot ;  who, 
reversing  the  rule  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  refuses  currency  to  the  joke 
that  has  its  endorsement,  and. who  cheeks  you  in  the  career  of  your 
humour,  with  eternal  references  to  that  hateful  monosyllable  '*  a  Joe." 
If  good  poetry  will  bear  repetidoik,  why  not  a  good  joke?  I  fancy 
these  fiistidious  critics  would  be  soiry  to  regulate  their  appetites  by  the 
standard  by  which  they  judge  febe  wits ;  and  to  deny  their  stomachs 
bread  and  small-beer,  because  ihese  creature  comforts  have  been  daily 
served  up  to  table  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
roost  others,  the  people  are>tfae  besc  judges;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  frequenters  of  thieatres  laugh  as  heartily  at  a  stale  joke,  as  at 
one  of  recent  formation.  The  practice  of  the  stage  would  justify  one 
in  concluding  that  wit,  like  gold,  requires  a  hall-mark ;  so  universal 
is  the  preference  of  the  playwright  for  those  good  things  that  have 
been  regularly  assayed,  snd  found  to  possess  the  requisite  carats.  If 
every  man  is  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  he  especially  professes,  the 
question  is  decided  at  once  by  an  appeal  to  fact ;  since  your  wits,  who 
are  ever  the  .idlest  fellows  on  town,  would  not  go  through  a  daily 
course  of  reading  to  prepare  for  their  evening's  exhibition,  if  they  were 
not  thoroughly  satis6ed  of  the  necessity  for  such  an  exercise.  In  some 
respects,  a  '*  regular  Joe"  has  advantages  over  the  primest  original. 
Spontaneous  wit,  depending  upon  unforeseen  antecedents,  must  be 
blurted  out  in  its  first  rude  concoction, — **  some  dr^s  of  ancient  night 
not  yet  purged  off;" — whereas  the  antecedents  of  a.  Joe"  are  under 
command ;  the  joke  may  be  conned  «ttd  per^cted ;  and  the  moment 
may  be  chosen  for  bringing  it  on  the  tapis  most  favourable  to  its  suc- 
cess. A  joke  that  is  tbruat  on  thewierld  out  of  time  and  place,  pro- 
duces as  villainous  an  effeoi  as  a  ghost  at  mkl-dliy :  rarely,  however, 
can  the  spontaneous  jester  resist  the  temptation  of  letting  Jiy,  the  mo- 
ment he  conceives,  however  unseasonable  his  wit  may  be ;  while  the 
retailer  of  Joes,  conscious  of  hi^  power  to  choose  his  own  time,  is  pa- 
tient and  prudent.  But,  above  all  things,  a  Joe  admits  of  confederacy, 
a  point  of  the  last  importance  to  a  great  reputation.  Wits  who  hunt  in 
couples  have  advantages  out  of  number  over  the  solitary  sportsman ; 
and  provided  "  the  table  be  set  in  a  roar,"  it  matters  little  by  what 
agency  so  desirable  an  end  is  effected.  The  point  is  so  evident,  that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  dwell  on  it  longer.  A  good  cause  loses  by  an 
overstrained  argument ;  so,  without  another  word,  I  leave  the  matter 
to  the  *'  belles  entendoires"*  of  the  intelligent  public,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sheet  to  matters  of  greater  and  more  immediate  concernment. 

M. 
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A  THOUGHT  OP  THE   FUTURE. — BY    FELICIA    HEMANS. 

Dream E a !  and  wouldst  thou  know 
If  Love  goes  with  us  to  the  viewless  bourne  ? 
Wouldst  thou  bear  hence  th'  unfathom'd  source  of  woe 

In  thy  heart's  lonely  urn  ? 

What  hath  it  been  to  theCi 
That  Power^  the  dweller  of  thy  secret  breast  ? 
A  Dove  sent  forth  across  a  stormy  sea, 

Finding  no  place  of  rest : 

A  precious  odour  cast 
On  a  wild  stream^  that  recklessly  swept  by ; 
A  voice  of  music  utter'd  to  the  blast. 

And  winning  no  reply. 

Even  were  such  answer  thine, 
Wouldst  thou  be  blest  P — ^too  sleepless,  too  profirand. 
Are  thy  soul's  hidden  springs ;  there  is  no  line 

Their  depth  of  Love  to  sound. 

Do  not  words  faint  and  fail. 
When  thou  wouldst  fill  them  with  that  ocean's  power  ? 
As  thine  own  cheek  before  high  thoughts  grows  pale 

In  some  overwhelming  hour  F 

Doth  not  thy  frail  form  sink 
Beneath  the  chain  that  binds  thee  to  one  spot. 
When  thy  heart  strives,  held  down  by  many  a  Unk, 

Where  thy  beloved  are  not  r 

Is  not  thy  very  soul 
Oft  in  the  gush  or  powerless  blessing  shed. 
Till  a  ^ain  tenderness,  beyond  control^ 

Bows  down  thy  weary  head  ? 

And  wouldst  thou  bear  all  thig, 
The  burden  and  the  shadow  of  thy  life. 
To  trouble  the  blue  skies  of  cLoudiess  blias. 

With  earthly  feeling's  strife  ? 

Not  thus,  not  thus— oh  no ! 
Not  veil'd  and  mantled  with  dim  douds  of  caie^ 
That  spirit  of  my  soul  should  with  me  go. 

To  breathe  celestial  air : 

But  as  the  sky-lark  springs 
To  its  own  sphere,  where  night  afar  is  driven. 
As  to  its  place  the  flower-seed  findeth  wings. 

So  must  Love  mount  to  Heaven ! 

Vainly  it  shall  not  strive 
There  on  weak  words  to  pour  a  stream  of  fire  ; 
Thought  unto  thought  shall  kindling  impulse  give. 

As  light  might  wake  a  lyre. 

And  oh!  its  blessing  there 
Shower'd  like  rich  balsam  forth  on  some  dear  head. 
Powerless  no  more,  a  ^;ifit  shall  surely  bear, 

A  joy  of  sunlight  shed ! 

Let  me  then,  let  me  dream 
Tliat  Love  goes  with  us  to  the  shore  unknown  ; 
So  o'er  its  burning  tears  a  heavenly  gleam 

In  mercy  shall  be  thrown ! 
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Dbar  D — ,  Once  for  all,  I  take  leave  to  remind  you  that  I  am 
neither  writing  a  tour  nor  transcribing  a  journal,  but  merely  giving  the 
reminiscences  of  my  American  excursions.  What  I  neglect  to  men- 
tion has  not  been  wortliy  of  remembrance ;  but  I  should  really  be 
ungrateful,  were  I  to  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  attentions  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Commodore  Chaoncey,  and  the  other  officen  of  the  Navy 
at  the  Dockyard. 

I  met  the  Commodore  and  Captain  Reid  at  dinner,  in  the  bouse  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  they  politely  invited  me  to  visit  the  men-of-war  at  - 
Brooklyn, — an  invitation  which  I  was  the  more  pleased  to  receive,  as 
I  had  some  short  time  before  seen  the  fleet  and  works  at  Pljrmouth,  and 
was  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  compare  iliism : — not  that  the  com- 
parison could  be  fair  towards  the  Americans ;  perhaps  I  should  more 
correctly  express  myself  by  saying,  I  was  actuated  by  cariosity  to  see 
the  early  sprouting  of  that  acorn  which  is  destined,  according  to  the: 
wiost  confident  predictions,  to  outgrow  the  mighty  oak  of  England. 
I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  who  have  any  fears  on-  the  subject. 
The  application  of  steam  to  navigation  is  bringing  on  a  revolutibn  in 
naval  affiurs;  and  the  nation  which  has  made,  and  is  making,  the  great- 
eat  progress  in  the  use  of  machinery  wiH  still  keep  ahead. 

At  the  time  appointed  next  mornin^/\he  Commodore's  barge  was  at 
the  wharf.  On  my  landing  at  the  Navy-yard,  the  officers  evinced  the 
utmost  kindness  and  attention ;  every  thing  was  shown  and  explained 
in  the  freest  manner, — ^I  may  justly  say,  indeed,  with  a  degree  of  solici- 
tude, in  order  that  the  information  should  be  at  once  correct,  full,  and- 
aatisfactory.  The  interest  of  this  visit  was  enhanced  to  me  by  the  cir-  ^ 
cumatance  of  the  great  ship  the  Ohio  (larger,  I  have  since  under- 
stood, than  our  Royal  George)  having  been  built  by  an  old  school-' 
fellow,  Mr.  Eckford.  She  is  constructed  of  live,  or  evergreen  oak,  a 
species  of  the  most  durable  timber,  brought  from  the  Floridas,  and 
other  of  the  southern  States. 

The  celebrated  steam-frigate  the  Fulton  was,  however,  a  greater* 
curiosity ;  but,  although  nothing  was  said  in  her  disparagement,  I 
think  the  officers  did  not  regard  her  with  a  right  seaman-like  affec- 
tion. She  is  certainly  a  huge  clumty  ark  in  appearance,  and  the 
masses  of  timber  of  which  she  is  composed,  would  afford  but  a  slight 
defence  against  Congreve's  rockets,  and  those  other  organs  and  facul- 
ties of  fire  which  chemistry  has  supplied  the  means  of  constructing.* 

In  speaking  of  the  attentions  I  received  at  the  Navy-yard,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  great  civility  with  which  the  Collector  and  Custom-house 
officers,  (on  the  two  several  occasions  of  my  arrival  from  England,  a^ 
well  as  that  of  my  family,)  allowed  my  luggage  to  be  passed  unexa- 
mined. On  the  first  occasion,  as  I  was  then  in  a  public  capacity,  and 
shared  the  favour  in  common  with  my  colleagues,  1  considered  it  as  a 
customary  mark  of  attention  to  our  appointments ;  but  it  was  not  so  in 
the  other  cases,  and  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  evincing  a  laudable 
disposition  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  travellers.  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  recording  such  instances  of  liberality,  because  the  civilities 


*  This  rast  veuel  has  recently  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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shown  by  the  Amerieaiis  to  British  traveOefs,  have  noty  in  many  in- 
stances, been  property  acknov^ledged  nor  suffieiamly  appreoialed. 

To  speak  ftom  my  own  experienee,  f  ha^e^  ttitforaly  seen  sb^'kiitd* 
est  demotistrattODs  of  respect  from  the  AiiieHdans  towards  the  Mdslir 
I  am  persuadedj  where  inditiduals  hare  been  treaied  lo/iS^rmmtj  the 
fault  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  tbemselves;  Nothkigf  ean 
be  more  absurd  than  to'  expeet  in  a  new^hf^iseMled  trotmcry  ilie  delicactts 
of  Ehgland,  or  the  same  snugnessof  aecdnkmodaCien  io^sbe  JUnt;  tand 
yet  it  is  of  these  things  that  one  oftenest  hears  complailiin;  ^if  dueaJ- 
lowanccfbe'  made  for  the  difficttlties  that  must  belMRini»afited.  bofiM«« 
settlement  can  be* 'considered  as  established,  it  must  b^ooneeded  that 
the  Am^cans  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  Four  yfean  iigo»  wks»I 
(hrat  viikiied'dyracuse,  io'ilie'Westemconntry  ef  tfaeSbrte«f  (^pw^Ydtk* 
there  wa^  but  one  small  tafesm,  rude  enough^  and  some  tea  «t  tmim 
houses  t  i^t  is  how  a  large  handsome  town,  wi«h  several' eaibsHeat'  inns 
and  hotels  V  oti^  of  them,  which 'WM  jiist  dnifiiied  when  I  lately 'patsed 
through;  contains,  as  I  waii'tefld'by  the  waiter,  M^entjv  bodohambam^ 

In  NeV  Ybrk/the  hotels  are  on  ^  superb  scale.  The'Aimatiesnitin 
Broadway,  is  one  of  the  best  I  hat«  ^»  met  wil^v  ^In**  addition*  Jta<all 
the  customary  accommodation  of  simUar  establishments,  the  suites  of 
apanments  for  families  are  furnished  with  elegance,  and  the  attendanee 
is  of  the  best  de«eription.' 

Hotels  and  boarding-houses  are,  in  fact,  much  more  important  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  America  than  with  us.  They  are  tbe  hdtnes,  ge- 
nerally, of  die  newly-married,  even  of  those  of  the  tnost  'respect»Ie 
connexions,  as  well  as  the  local  habitatiotis  of  the  travellers ;  and  niany 
of  them  ^re  calculated  to  affi^rdf  accommodation  to  othets,'  bfeaidea  their 
own  inmates. 

In  the  American  hotel,  a  vast  tdble^hkt  was  sprettd  every  day  at 
three  o'clock,  not  only  for  the  guest$  in  the  house,  bdt  for-  o^rs  who 
lodged  elsewhere:  probably,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred'  petsoni'diao  at 
this  table  daily.  There  was  also  a  smaller  dinner  served  f  up  H- little 
later,  at  Which  the  ffUests  in  the  housed  who  were  disposed  tio  mkke 
themselves  more  select,  usually  assembled.  But  this  Was  as  they  tbeni* 
selves  might  fhncy;  for  parties  are  ft^ee  to  live  in  their  own  rootun'SM 
tbey  please,  and  may  be  served  as  in  the  hotels  of  Enghmd.' 

This  boarding-hoQse  way  of  l?fe,  ever  too  public  t6  be  quite  edtafoH- 
able,  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the  population  d>ming  fsester  *^att^tiri- 
vate  houses  Could  be  prepared.  One  of  the  first  things -doiie  ia  pitt- 
ing a  settlement  is  the  eirection  of  an  hotel,  where  the  better  ordbr  of 
settlers  may  reside  until  they  ctfh  get  their. own  houses  ready;  \" 

It  has  sometimes  ikncTfiiUy  occurred  b  tti^;  that  the-' IMelfiii4iftyit»r 
the'  Americans  at  table  is  ah  effect  of  the  boardtng^houae'ayatttn. 
The  guests  at  the  table 'd'kdti  bein^  stranger's  to  each  other,  ime  Hat- 
ing  come  from  no  one  knows  where,  must  naturaUy  hiift  induced 
amongst  them  a  degree  of  cautious  Reserve  in  making'  adifiiafaitancea, 
until  distance  and  silence,  and  eltrly  separationi.  have  become  j^prie- 
ties — at  least  customs^-of  the  dinner- tabid.  ..-»:. 

Most  travellers  observe  two  strong  peculiarities  in  the  Americao 
character — a  persuasion  that  the  country  is  fieinher  advanced  in  refine* 
ment  than  Europeans  will  be  disposed  to  allow^  and  a  solicitude  to 
hear  what  strangers  think  of  it,  seemingly  dictated  by  a  thirst  of  praise. 
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I  canoot,  howeyer,  discern  in  either  any  particular  weakness  or  vanity. 
The  extraordinary  pv^r^Vf-rrt^.^  $)K<S9|^.P^1? verted  in  the  course  of  sea- 
son into  a  oi^yr^lMre^iiiffumal^aqes.c^ciilA^d  to  c|ieri9h  a  great  notion 
6f  mudonalr  AUtperiority ;  but  .the  chi^.cause  is  in  the  readiness  with' 
which  tJie  inikabil«it»  adopt'  n^w  invention).  Every  thing  they  require 
is  o(MC9faMtj  i^w  I  «ad'  they  lodjpously,  in  consequence,  avail  them* 
selws '«f  tJbe  most  recent  iiyii^qvements.  Thus  iv  happens  that,  on 
inquiry (•  finding  often  A»aay  ihiqgain  familiar  use  among  tbem^  which 
Europeans  have  only  heard  of  ii^  the  lists  of  patents^,  they  conceive  their 
knoi^ledge  is  proportionaUy  advanced  in.  all  things^  Tbieir  anxiety  to 
heior  what  straaglBra  think  of  thei^  arises  from  equal  inpocence ;  they 
know  tliat  they  ave  **  pjf^grefwing/'  to  u^e  ^heif  own  phrase,  and  are  curi-^ 
ons>  lo -ascertain  how*. near- they  mayl^ave  approacfied  towards  those 
whom  ihey  acknowledge  to  be  befpre  thsm^  1;  have«  however,  noticed 
but  few  {betan<5es  in  which  t|ie  <]u^Qn  wap  piu  with  the  expectation 
of  flattery^  Ponbdels^.  there  Are  £ooli$h  pejt^ple  who  hope  to  have  their 
claitmr*  of  Mttidn^  superiority  at  oiice, admitted;  but  are  there  not 
otheijs  «a  IboUlih,  who  withhold  frora  i^e  Atoericani  tl^e  commenda- 
tions^to  which  thky  are  justly/antitled.?'  J  A. 
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I  niNSBone  da^y  at  abachelor'^s  dioner  in  LincpInVJan-fields,  and  my 
wife  hsLvii^.no  engagement  thax  eyen\ng^  I  gave  my  coac)iman  a  half 
holiday^  and  when  be.  had  set  me*  down,  desired  'him  to  put  up  his 
horses,,  as  1  ahoidd  return-  home  in  a  jarvey.  At  eleven,  my  convey- 
ance  arrived ;  the  steps  were  let  down,  and^  when  down,:  they  slanted 
under  the  bqdy  of  the  c^riage;  my  foot  sljippe^.from  the  lowest  step^ 
and  Lgrflsedn^y  shin  against  the  second  ;  bu^t.at  I^st  I  surmounted  the 
diffid^ty^^and.  seating  myself/sanl^  bac^  upon  the  musty,  fiisty,  ill«- 
savoufed^squaba  of  toe  jarvey* 

•  I  fras  about  ta  uudertake  a. very  )*prmidable  journey;'  I  lived  in  the 
Regent's. Park ^  and  as  the  horses  that  now  drew  me  had  been  worked 
harddmr^  the  day>.it  seemed  {n'obable  that  some  hours  would  elapse 
before  I  oouhi^reach  my  own  doon  Off  they 'went,  lioWever ;  the  coach- 
nan  ^rged  tbepi  ojn.  with  whip  apd '.tongue :  the' body  of  the  jarvey 
swung; to  and  fro ;  thje.  glasses .  shook  and  clattered ;  tlie  straw  on  the 
£oor>faU  dftiPPv^nd  ram  water  ocwed  through  the  roof,  (for  it  was  a 
landaiilet)^  .  I  felt  chiliad^  and  drew,  up  the  front,  windovf,  at  least  I 
drew  up  tl^e  fcame^.  but  as  i$  qonuunecl  no  glass,  t  was  not  the  warmer 
for  my  pains ;  so  I.  wrapped  nw  cloak  around  me,  and  rather  sulkily 
sank  ii^tqarev^mt  .  The  vehicle  still'  cdntinued  to  ruml>le^  and  rattle^ 
-and  shake^.and  squeak;  f  fell  into  a  doze^  caused  by  some  fatigue  and 
much  clarety  ai^  gradually  these  sounds  seemed  to  soften  into  a  voice ! 
I  distingui^ed  intelligible  accents!  .  I  listened  attentively  to  the  low 
murmurs,  and  distinotly  I  heard,  and  treasured  in  my  memory,  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  "Lament .of. the  Landauletl" 

The  poor -^^^  seemed  to  sigh,  and  the  wheels  became  spokesmen  ! 

**  I  am  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  (thus  squeaked  my  equipage) ; 
*^  I  was  born  in  Long  Acre,  the  birth-place  of  the  aristocracy  of  my 
race,  and  Messrs.  Houlditch  were  my  parents. 

2  H  2 
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'<  No  four-wheeled  carriage  could  possibly  have  entered  upon  life 
with  brighter  prospects ;  it  is,  alas !  my  hard  lot  to  detail  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  rendered  roe  what  1  am. 

■  '<  I  was  ordered  by  an  Earl,  who  was  on  the  point  of  marriaoe  with 
an  heiress,  and  I  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  expensive  style.  My  com- 
plexion was  pale  yellow ;  pn  my  sides  I  had  coronets  and  supporters ; 
my  inside  was  soft  and  comfortable ;  my  rumble  behind  was  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  my  dickey  was  perfection,  and  provided  with  a  hammercloth. 
My  boots  were  capacious,  my  pockets  were  ample,  and  my  leathers 
in  good  condition. 

''  When  I  stood  at  the  Earl's  door  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  it 
was  admitted  by  all  who  beheld  me,  that  a  neater  turn-out  had  never 
left  Long  Acre.  Lightly  did  my  noble  possessor  press  my  cushions,  as 
I  wailed  him  to  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover-square ;  and  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  the  happy  pair  sat  side  by  side  within  me,  the 
Earl  kissed  the  lips  of  his  Countess,  and  I  felt  proud,  not  of  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  my  contents,  but  because  they  were  contented  and  lu^py. 
.  ''  Oh,  how  merrily  my  wheels  whirled  in  those  days  I  I  bore  my 
possessors  to  their  country-seat;  I  flew  about  the  county  returning 
Wedding  visits ;  I  went  to  races,  with  sandwiches  and  champagne  in 
my  pockets  ;  and  I  spent  many  a  long  night  in  an  inn-yard,  while  my 
lord  and  my  lady  were  presiding  at  county  assemblies. 

*'  Minp  was  a  life  of  sunshine  and  smiles.  But  ladies  are  capricious : 
the  Countess  suddenly  discovered  that  I  was  heavy.  Now,  if  she 
wished  me  to  be  light-headed,  why  did  she  order  a  landaulet?  She 
declared,  too,  that  I  was  unfit  for  town  service ;  gave  new  orders  to 
Houlditch ;  took  possession  of  a  chariot  fashioned  eight  months  later 
than  myself ;  sent  me  to  Long- Acre  to  be  disposed  o^  and  I  became  a 
second-hand  article  I 

**  My  humiliation  happened  at  an  unlucky  moment,  for  continual 
racketing  in  the  country  had  quite  unhinged  me ;  I  required  bracing, 
and  had  quite  lost  my  colour.  My  paternal  relation,  however,  (Houl- 
ditch,) undertook  my  repair,  and  I  was  very  soon  exhibited  painted 
green,  and  ticketed,  *  For  sale,  second*hand.' 

"  It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  when  all  persons  of  the  smallest  fii- 
•shionable  pretensions  shun  their  country  abodes  and  come  to  London, 
that  they  may  escape  the  first  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  first  song 
of  the  birds,  the  budding  beauty  of  the  forests,  and  the  fresh  verdure 
'of  the  fields.  I  therefore  felt  (as  young  unmarried  ladies  feel  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season)  that  there  was  every  chance  of  my  find- 
ing a  lord  and  master,  and  becoming  a  prominent  ornament  of  his  esta- 
blisliment. 

**  After  standing  for  a  month  at  Houlditch's,  (who,  by  the  by,  was  not 
over-civil  to  his  own  child,  but  made  a  great  favour  of  giving  me  boose- 
room,)  I  one  day  found  myself  scrutinised  by  a  gentleman  of  .very  fa- 
shionable appearance.  He  was  in  immediate  want  of  a  carriage  ;  I  was, 
fortunately,  exactly  the  sort,  of  carriage  he  required,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  transfer  was  arranged. 

**  The  gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  running  away  with  a  yomig  lady ; 
he  was  attached  to  her,  four  horses  were  attached  to  me,  and  I  was  in 
waiting  at  the  corner  of  Grosvenor-street  at  midnight.  I  thought  my- 
self a  fortunate  vehicle ;  1  anticipated  another  marriage,  another  matrix 
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monial  trip,  another  honeymoon.  Alast  my  present  trip  was  not  etf« 
culated  to  add  to  my  respectability.  My  owner^  who  was  a  military 
man,  was  at  his  post  at  the  appointed  time :  he  seemed  harried  and 
agitated  ;  frequently  looked  at  his  watch  ;  paced  rapidly  before  one  of 
the  houses,  and  continually  looked  towards  the  drawing-room  windows. 
At  length  a  light  appeared,  the  window  was  opened,  and  a  female,  muf- 
fled in  a  cloak  and  veil,  stood  on  the  balcony ;  she  leaned  anxiously  for- 
ward ;  he  spoke,  and  without  replying  she  re-entered  the  room.  The 
street-door  opened,  and  a  brisk  little  waiting-maid  came  out  with  some 
bundles,  which  she  deposited  in  the  carriage :  the  Captain  (for  such  was 
his  rank)  had  entered  the  hall,  and  he  now  returned,  bearing  in  his 
arms  a  fainting,  weeping  woman ;  he  placed  her  by  his  side  in  the  car- 
riage :  my  rumble  was  instantly  occupied  by  the  waiting-maid  and  my 
master's  man,  and  we  drove  off  rapidly  towards  Brighton. 

"  The  Captain  was  a  man  of  fashion;  handsome,  insinuating,  profli- 
gate, and  unfeeling.  The  lady — it  is  painful  to  speak  of  her :  what  she 
Aad  been,  she  could  never  more  be ;  and  what  she  then  was,  she  herself 
had  yet  to  learn.  She  had  been  the  darling  pet  daughter  of  a  rich 
old  man ;  and  a  dissipated  nobleman  had  married  her  for  her  money 
when  she  was  only  sixteen.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  have  every 
wish  gratified  by  her  doating  parent ;  she  now  found  herself  neglected 
and  insulted  by  her  husband.  Her  father  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
darling's  once-smiling  face  grow  pale  and  sad,  and  he  died  two  years 
after  her  marriage.  She  plunged  into- the  whirlpool  of  dissipation,  and 
tasted  the  rank  poisons  which  are  so  often  sought  as  the  remedies  for  a 
sad  heart.  From  folly  she  ran  to  imprudence,  from  imprudence  to 
guilt ; — ^and  was  the  runaway  wife  happier  than  she  who  once  suffered 
unmerited  ill-usage  at  home  ?     Time  will  show. 

'*  At  Brighton,  my  wheds  rattled  along  the  cliffs  as  briskly  and  as 
knidly  as  the  noblest  equipage  there ;  but  no  female  turned  a  glance  of 
recognition  towards  my  windows,  and  the  eyes  of  former  friends  were 
studiously  averted.  I  bore  my  lady  through  the  streets,  and  I  waited 
for  her  now  and  then  at  the  door  of  the  theatre ;  but  at  gates  of  te- 
spectability,  at  balls,  and  at  assemblies,  I,  alas!  was  never  '  called*' 
and  never  '  stopped  the  way.'  Like  a  disabled  soldier,  I  ceased  to 
bear  amuy  and  I  was  crei^-fallen  I 

*'  This  could  not  last :  my  mistress  could  little  brook  contempt,  espe- 
cially when  she  felt  it  to  be  deserved ;  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  her 
eye  its  lustre  ;  and  when  her  beauty  became  less  brilliant,  she  no 
longer  possessed  the  only  attraction  which  had  made  the  Captain  her 
lover.  He  grew  weary  of  her,  soon  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  her^ 
and  she  was  left  without  friends,  without  income,  and  without  charac<^ 
ter.  I  was  at  length  torn  from  her  :  it  nearly  broke  my  springs  to  part 
with  her ;  but  I  was  despatched  to  the  bazaar  in  London,  and  saw  no 
more  of  my  lady. 

'  "  It  happened  to  be  a  dull  time  of  year,  and  for  some  months  m^ 
wheels  ceased  to  be  rotatory :  I  got  cold  and  damp ;  and  the  moths 
found  their  way  to  my  inside  :  one  or  two  persons  who  came  to  inspect 
ne,  declined  becoming  purchasers,  and  peering  closely  at  my  panels, 
said  something  about '  old  scratch.'  This  hurt  ray  feelings,  for  if  my 
former  possessor  was  not  quite  so  good  as  she  might  have  been,  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine. 
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.  <*  At  length,  after  a  tedious  inactivity,  I  was  bought  chei^  by  a  young 
physician,  who  having  rashly  left  his  provineial  patients  to  .set  up  in 
London,  took  it  into  his  head  that  nothing  could  be  doneth^r»  by  a 
medical  roan  who  did  not  go  «pon  wheels;  he  tberefoie  hirfid  a 
house  in  a  good  situation^  and' then  set  mc  tip,  and. .bid  my  vendor  put 
rae  down  in  his  bill.  • '   .1 .  <:  .    "  .   ^>  -^ 

''  It  is  quitd  astonishing  how  we  flefw  about  theactoela^uid  s^pudres, 
acting  great  praeiice  ;  those  who  knew  us  by  sight  muait  hav^  thought 
we  had  a  gi^eat  deal  to  doi  bufewe.'pieactised  nothing  but  locDMMtiao. 
Some  medical  men  tbim  ibe  population,*  (so  nw9  filanderi)  my  maater 
thinned  nothing,  but  his  horaesk  They  were  toe  only  gl^^'oA^  that 
came  in  his  way^  and.^eftainly  he  made  the  most  of  them*  Ho  was 
obliged  to  feed  thea^  but  be  was  very  ragtekyfced  himself^  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Bohody  cettsuked  us,  and  the  unavoidable  coosamptioii.  of 
the  family  ipft«ted  my.maafter's  pocdket*  aodhb  little  resonro^  were^in 
a  rapid  decline. 

"  Still  kecJi^t'a  go#d  heUrtd  indeed*  in  one  respect^  he  etsenibled  a 
worm  displayed  m  a  bottkin^  quaok's  shop  window — be  was  QtworiHit 
of  spirits  I  '  He  was  deeply  in  diebt,  and  his  name  was  on  every  budy's 
books,  alwuys  txeeptang  tbe>memorandttm4ipoks  of  thope  whc^  wanted 
physicians.  StiU  1  was  idaUy  tiirnod  out<  4hi4  though'  nobody  called 
him  in,  he>  was  to  be  seen^  sitting  very  forward^  apparentlylooking  over 
notes  supposed  to:have.been  tidken  after  numerous  critical  caaes  and 
eventlnl  coosultaiiona.  Our  own  case  was  hopelesa^our  progress  was 
arrested^  an  eKecution  was  in  the  house^  servants  met  with  thw  dosmts 
and  were  turned  ofl^  fooda  wemseiaed,  my  master  was  knobbed  vn^f 
and  I  w^Jtnoeked  dw».fiiricnie.  hundred  «ad  twenty  ponnd^.  ■ . 

''Again  my  beautieaUushedfoc  awhile  unseen;  biul  ^bm  oew  paiailed, 
and,  like  some  other  painted  peraenages,  looked,  at  a  distancei  almocft  as 
good  as  new.  Fortunately  for  •me,'an  eldorly  country  eumte^  juaC  at  this 
period,  was  preaented  with  a  living,  and  the  new  incuodient  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him*  to  present  his  fan  lady  and  hia  thin  daughter -wiidft  a 
leathern  convenience.  My  life  was  now  a  cuial  one,  and  for  ten  k>ttg 
years  nothing  wordi  recording  happened  to  me«  Slowly*  and  nur^y  did 
I  creep  alos^  green  lanes,  carried  the  respectable  trio  to  snug»  .e8(rly« 
neighbourly  dinners,  and  was  always  under  lock  and  key  befora  twelve 
o'clock*  It  must  be  owned  I  began  to  baae  rather  an  (^d^&abioned 
look.;  ray  body  was  ridiculously  small,  and  the  rector^s  thin  daMghter» 
tlie  -bodkin^  or  rather  packing-needle  of  the  party^  sat  more  forwaidy 
and  on  a.smaUer  apace  than  bodkins  do  now-ardaya*  .  I  W^a  perched 
up  three  feet  higher  than  more  modem  vetueks^andmy  two  lamps 
began  to  look  like  littie.  dork  lanterns.  But  my  obsolefteaeas  reodei^ 
me  only  the  more  suited  to  the  aervioe  in  which  I  was  enlisted.  H<^ 
nest  Roger^  the  red-<haired  coachman,  would  have  lodged  like  ihed^wn 
in  a  pantomime,  in  front  of  a  tehionable  equipage;  and  StOKin-  the 
footboy,  who  slouched  at  my  back,  would  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
idle  urchin  surreptttionsly  enjoying  a  ride.  Bui  on  my  unsophiattcated 
dickey  and  Ibotboard  no  one  couU  doubt-  that  Roger  aodSinKMi  were 
in  their  proper  places.  The  rector  -died;  oi  course  he  had  QOtbmg 
more  to  do  with  the  livings  it  passed  into  other  bandar  anda'cleriod  ^ 
come  being  (alas,  that  it  should  be  so !)  no  inheritance,  his  relict,  sud- 
denly plunged  in  widowhood  and  poverty,  had  the  aggravated  misery  of 
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moiiniuig  ibr  a  dear  boabaod,  while  ahe  wa«  eooBciotia  that  the  luxuries 
and  idmoat  the  necessaries  of  life  were  for  ever  snatched  from  herself 
and  her  child. 

**  Again  I  found  myself  in  London,  but  my  beauty  was  gone,  I  had  lost 
die.  activity  ofyouth^  and  when  slowly  I  chanced  to  creak  through  Long 
Acre,  HoiUditch,  my  very  parent,  who  was  standing  at  his  door  sending 
fordi  a  new*b«m  Britska,  ^anc^  at  me  acomfally,  and  knew  me  not ! 
I  piocd  on  heavily-**!  thought  of  former  days  of  triuioph,  and  there 
WM  madness  in  the  -diought— ^I  became  a  traty  'vehicle !  straw  was 
thrust  imo  my  inward  parta^  I  was  nambered  among  the  fhtlen, — ^yes, 
I  was  now  a  baokney*<nariot,  and  my  number  was  one  hundred  f 

"'  What  tongue  can  tell  the  degradations  1  have  endured !  The  per* 
sons  who  familiarly  have  adkd  me,  the  vrretehes  who  have  Sat  in  me — 
never  can  tUt  be  told*  Daily  I  tiAie  asy  stand  in  the  sane  vile  street, 
and  nigbtly'am  I  driven  to  the  minor  theatres^^^-to  oyster-shops— to 
desperation  ! 

^^  One  day, '  when  empty  and  unoccapied,  I  was  bailed  by  two 
police-oflSoers  who  were  bearing  between  them  a  prisoaen  It  was 
the  seducer  of  my  second  ill*fated  mii^hress ;  a  first  crime  had  done 
its  nsuad  work,  it  had  prepared  the  mind  for  a  second,  and  a 
wotaa:  the  aadueer  bad  done  a  deed  of  deeper  guilt,  and  I  bore  him 
one  stage  tdwards  the  gallows.  Many  months  i^cer,  a  female  called 
me  at  midnight :  she  was  decked  in  tattered  finery;  and  what  with  fatigue 
and  recent  indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  she  was  scarcely  sensible,  but 
she  possessed  dim  traces  of  past  beauty.  I  can  say  nothing  more  of 
her,  bot  that  it  was  the  fugitive  wife  whom  I  had  bMrne  to  Brighton  so 
many  years  ago.  No  worSs  of  mine  conld  paiat  tiie  living  warning  that 
I  beheld.  What  had  been  the  sorrows  of  unmerited  desertion  and  un- 
kindness  supported  by  conscious  rectitude,  compared  with  the  degraded 
guilt,  the  hopeless  anguish,  that  i  then  saw ! 

'*  I  regret  to  say,  I  was  last  month  nigh  committing  manslaughter ;  I . 
broke  down  in  the  Straad  and  dislocated  the  shoulder  of  a  rich  old 
maid.  I  cannot  help  thinking  diat  die  deserved  the  visitation,  for,  as 
i^  stepped  into  me  in  Oxford  Street,  she  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all  neighbouring  pedestrians,  '  Dear  me !  how  dirty !  I 
never  was  in  a  hackney  conveyance  before !'-  though  I  well  remem« 
bered  having  been  favoured  widi  her  company  very  often.  A  medical 
gentleman  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  moment  of  our  fall ;  it  was 
niy  M,  medical  master.  He  set  the  dmulder,  and  so  skflfuUy  did  he 
managehis  patient,  that  he  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  rich  invalid, 
who  wilt  shoulder  him  into  prosperity  at  last. 

^  I  last  night  was  the  bearer  of  a  real  party  of  pleasure  to  Asdey's : — a 
bride  and  bridegroom,  with  the  mother  of  the  bride.  .  It  was  the  widow 
of  the  old  rector,  whose  thin  daughter  (by  the  by  she  is  fattening  fast) 
hsa  had  the  luck  to  marry  the  mily  son  of  a  merchant  well  to^  in  the 
world.'' 

The  voice  suddenly  ceased!-— I  awoke-*the  door  was  opened,  the 
aceps  let  down — I  paid  the  coachman  double  the  amount  of  his  fore,  and 
in  niture,  whenever  I  stand  in  need  of  a  jafvey,  1  shall  certainly  make 
a  point  €lt  calling  for  number  One  Hundred.  B. 


.      (  456  ) 

'  THE  CRUSADE  OF  CHILDREN'.  ' 

<*  Sino  i  fanciulli, 
I  fandulli  innocente, 
Non  san  perche,  zna  STil  oomune  esempio 
Van  festivi  eflclawando, '  al  tempio,  al  tempio/  '*'— MetASTAcio. 

The  annals  of  human  infatuation  cannot  present  a  more  extraordinary  fact ^ 
than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  oter  present  observations,  caiimot  mipply  a 
more  powerful  illustration. of  the  effects  of  fanaticism,  or  so  strikingly  deve- 
lope  the  most  prominent  characteristics  cf  "  Holy  Wars."     In  o^er  eiM- 
ditions  of  this  nature,  U  is  true,  there  might  be  the  same  naasion  for  novelty, 
the  same  love  of  libertinism,  considerably  more  of  the  restfessness  of  chivalry, 
and  the  hope  of  conquest  and  giory.    But  never  did  religious  fenaticisni 
operate  so  powerfally  as  when  it  divested  childhood  of  its  fears,  and  urged  it 
into  the  perilous  pursuits  of  men.  ''Newr^did  delmnon  work  -so  strongly 
upon  the  timid,  4>r  imaginatiAmso  traiuform  the  natuve  of  the  weak.    Never, 
in  short,  did  humanity  .betmy  derangeim^nt  M  pitiable/or  results  so  diffusive- 
ly calamitous.    And  yet,  singular  as  it'  may  appear,  our  English  histories  of 
tnis  time  pass  it  without  a  comment.    Bven  the  indefatigable  Gibbon  has 
not  noticed  it ;  Mills,  in  his  '^  History  of  the  Ci-usadea,''  does  hot  allude  to  it 
— ^though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  only  circumstance  he  has  neglected  to  embrace. 
Hallam,  indeed,  manages  to  comprehend  so  remarkable  a  fact,  in  an  insigni- 
ficant note  ;*  and  yet  the  whole  annals  of  chivalry  will  not  present  sadi  a 
striking  indication  of -thettimes,  suoh  a  decided^proof  of  the  universal  fmm. 
We  can  account  for  this  indifference  of  the  historian  of  the  middle  ages  only 
by  the  supposition  that  he  had  consulted  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
Latin  Chronicles  of  early  £nglish  compilers ;  for,  excepting  Roger  Baoonyf 
\i-ho  lived  about  the  period  in  question,  and  theWaverley Annais,^  which  speik 
clearly,  though  very  concisely  of  the  circumstance,  it  is  overpassed  by  them 
alL    iliese  narratives,  indeed,  relate  chiefly- to  the  affairs* of  England ;  but 
in  detailing  the  historical  results  of  Ridiard's  chivalry,  and  more  especially 
in  going  over  the  eventful  reign  of  his  successor,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  the 
occurrences  of  neighbouring  nations,  at  the  period  referred  to,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  meet  some  intimation  on  the  subject.    At  the  first  glance,  perhas^ 
the  sober  character  of  history  would  tempt  us  to  ^ace  among  romantic  lo-  * 
gends,  a  story  so  replete  with  the  absurd,  and*  so  pregnant  with  human  infir- 
mity. They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the fadle  credeneo  of  our  6f«ly  chroo- 
iolers,  might  well  be  drawn  -  into  the'bdief  that  tho  absence  of  ■oatnuige  a 
transaction  from  their  records  implied  a  eonvietioQ  of  ita  impnrtmbility,  €t 
the  Jcnowledge  of  a  puerile  fraud.    Such  inferences,  however^  would  not  b» 
justified  hy  tne  reality »    llie  monkish  writers  of  those  days  were  ineapttble 
of  discrimmation  ;  and  would  have  been  uil\^illing  to  dlt^riminade,  hai  they 
possessed  the  power.    Whatever  was  nncotntoion,  thc^  judgwl  miMcflilons ; 
and  as  it  seemed  to>aervo  tiie  purposes  of  their  dlm^ent  evdM,  fliev  aug- 
mented the  colouring,  and  .added  freshf  aMors  to  tho^-iciiAo.-  Tfao^  loved, 
also,  the  marvellous  for.itaown  «ake»  and,  thereUMe^-  oeolil  IM'  be  vinry  a^ 
citous  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  min.    Many  »  peoklta  fable  they  have 
recorded ;  and  though  this  truth  mi^t  form  a  powerful  objectien  to  tiie  nar- 
rative before  us,  yet  the.chkracter  of  the  interval  corroborates  even  so  exag- 
gerated a  feature,  and  is,  in  turn,  illustrated  by  the  excrescence  it  supplies. 

•JThe  utter  madness  of  crusade,  whi«9i  in  tdlS^  according  to  the  majority  of 
hi8torian8,§. assembled  a  vast  coneMkraeof  ch^ren,  chiifly'ten and  twelve 
years  old,  can  only  be  duly  estinmled  by  taking  into  cenMderation  tHe  mar- 

*  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  ii.  p.  44a,  4to. 

f  Opu8  Majus,  p.  253 — 4^  foliOf  1733^ 

X  Annales  Waverleienses,  ap.  Hist.  Anglic  Sonpt.  Quinq.  p»180. 

§  (1)  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  Spec.  Hist.  Lib.  xxxi.  c.  5.  (2)  Alberici  Monachi 
Triiim  Fontium  Chronicon,  p.  459.  (3)  Annales  Oodefredi  ap.  Marq.  Freher.  (4) 
Alberti  Abbatis  Scaden.  Cbion.  p.  203.     (5)  Divi  Antonini  Chron.  p.  104.    (6) 
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tiid  Irenzy  of  Hie  period,  aoul  the  artfnl  poliey  of  the  clei^»— >meii  who  U» 
eftea  made  religion  the  6taUi:ijig-horse  of  their  ambition,  and  the  pander  of 
their  lust  for  power.  One  lemarkahle  source  of  this  their  incessant  assi- 
duity, will  be  found  in  the  superior  information  of  some,  and  in  the  bigoted 
zeal  of  others — ^and  thai  of  the  majority.  Hie  more  intelligent  readily  per- 
ceived the  facility  with  which  power  might  be  wrested  from  the  ignorant^ 
and  they  employed  the  furious  passions  of  the  excited  enthusiast  to  accom- 
plish their  more  insidious  designs^-  In  aU  probability,  but  for  tiie  absolute 
want  of  instruction  in  the  lay  part  of  sodety,  and  their  consequent  compara- 
tive, inferiority,  the  clergy  never  would  have  dreamt  of  usurpation,  ana  still 
less  would  they  have  attempted  it.  But  wi^h  much  of  the  wisdom  of  past 
M^es  in  their  own  possession,  and,  what  was  of  moreimportance,  constantly  on 
the  alert,  and  str^uous  in  their  measures,  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  to 
forego  the  power  whioh  they  had  only  tO'gitaap,  or  abstain  from  the  abuse  of 
it,  when  so  easily  attained.-  In  bmtal'force  lay>all  the  influence  of  the  mail- 
ed partisan  of  ehivaiiy.;  and  when  was*  itn  ever,  known  that  what  the  strong 
hand  seised  on»  did  not  ^nallv  revert  to  the  stroinger  head  P  Gradually  the 
whole  of  £un>pe  lapsed  into  the  power  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  was  only  while 
acquiring  that  the  Churoh  was  safe.  No  sooner  did  it  possess,  than  the 
gauntleted  hand  became  its  foe,  and  there  was  not  perhaps  a  single  throne 
throughout 'the  bounds  iji  Chriatiaiiily  which  did  not  in  turn  unsneath  the 
sword  against  Popish  usurpation*  It  produoed,  'however,  hut  a  momen-r 
tary  change.  ■  The  swelling  surges  of  faostiHity  sank  into  a  rapid  calm ; 
and  again,  with  slow  but  cerUun  resultf  the  Church  waved  ner  triple  ■ 
banner  over  the  succumbing  waves.  Again  *'  the  march  of  intellect "  ( 
crossed  the  barren  wilds  of  martial  renown,  and  the  triumph  of  mental  sub- 
tilty  over  unch(^;ked  passion  and  physical  strengtii  soon  grew  conspicuously 
apparent.  Then  the  consdeBces  of  men  became  the  puppets  of  ecclesiastic 
ooQtffol,  raised  or  depressed,  soothed  or  infuriated,  as  interest  seemed  to 
predorainaite.  Then  the  ^*  phantasma  aod  the  -hideeos  dream'*  began  to 
work  the  understanding  into  madness,  while  the  mysterious  jugglery  of  mid- 
ni|^t  rituals,  the  selemn  exhortation,  the  rebuke  for  backwardness,  and 
praise  and  promises  for  headlong  pursuit,  naturally  created  that  factitious 
enthusiasm  wluch  engendered  extraordinary  events,  as  the  fetid  sUme  of 
the  Nile  propagates  its  monstrous  anomalies.  The  infant,  imbibing^  with  its 
mother's  milk  the  gwm  of  superstition  and  zealotry,  taught  by  its  other 
reckless  pavent  to  l&p  only  in  the  aeoente  of  an  impure  and  bloody  chivalry^ 
must  have  breathed  its  eariiest  woids  in  execration  of  the  **  land  of  Hea- 
thenesae,''  and  devoted  its  earliest  prayers  to  the  overthrow  of  "  Paynim  \ 
hounds.^  What  wonder  if  cruelty  aad  hate,  and  aU  the  worst  passions  well  t 
derived  from  such  abhorrent  sources,  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  youthful  j 
aspinant,  and  filled  his  uatut^Mred  brain  with  romance  and  madness ! 

There  was,  however,  anotiber  cause,  more  potent  than  that  of  chivalry,  or 
even,  than  that  of  superstition,  .which  indueed  the  misguided  parent  to  supply 
SQ  ifild  a  .stimulus  to  infajotile-  ardour.  The  oountries^of  the  £ast,  ib  that 
agf^  were  looked  upon  as  the  only  OKigin  of  unlimited,  wealth.  <'  The  vulgaf*, 
hotib  smdil  and  great,"  as.  Gjibbon  well  observes,  *'  vere  taught  to  believe 
every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  of  mines  and  treasures  of 
gold  «nd  diiunonds,  of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous  grovee 
of  donamon  and  frankincense."*    Here  the  poverty-«tricken  lost  their  indi- 

Snoosandthe  wealthy  started  into  more  abundant  wealth.  Here  was  Aladdin's 
npy  and  the  diamond  valleys  of  Sindbad.  •  Here,  and  liere  only,  piety  could 
be  united  wilJi  worldly  inteseet ;  and  the  cress  of  Christ  decorated  with  fold 
and  precious  stones.    Whether  the  worship  of  God,  at  the  sepulchre  of  his 

Biasar.  Sentinati,  Senat.  Pop.  que  Genuensis  hlstoria,'  pJ  30.  fol.  1670.  But  (7)  Ja.* 
oob  de  Voragine  mentions  M.CG.XXII.  evidently,  however,  a  mistfJie  for 
M.CC.XII.  (8)  Thorn.  Cantipratensis  Chron.  gives  the  year  1213.  (9)  Mi 
1210 ;  and  (10)  the  Fttsdculus  Temporum,  (fol.  80.  1482)  specifies  1214. 
•  Gibbon,  Dediue  and  Fall,  Vol.  xl.  p.  20. 
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Mewed  Son^  originafly  drew  the  crowds  who  Tisited  thatoonntryy  ki  Bome- 
what  problematic ;  but  tettAsAy  tlie  feeling  soon  became  absorbed  in  tbe 
love  of  mereantile  adventcire.  Traffic  was  the  omnipotent  magnet  of  popular 
attraction,  and  if^  among  the  many  mifiions  of  pi^nms,  there  were  some  ex- 
ceptions to  tbe  rale — sume  over  whom  neither  gain  nor  glory  had  assumed 
the  dominion,  they  were  few  indeed.  The  caravan  tiiat  ahnuidly  went  to 
Mecca^  thoaafa  institoted  for  the  aakeof  Ydigjon^  was  a  taerchant^eaMvttiy* 
and  the  Chxistlans  had  either  set  the  exampte,  or  foHowed  it  with  as  mudi 
]ran<^uality  as  profit.  Their  visits  to  Jertnalem  were  usually  made  aA  the 
time  of  a  genenu  mart  ^*f  and  had  not  JBnropean  oonuneice  soABred  material  in- 
terrttption  from  Saracen  rapacity^  the  Crusades,  in  idl  hmnanprobabifitr,  sever 
woula  havef  been  heard  or.  liiere  is  no  other  view  of  this  case  wmdi'  can 
account  for  the  immense  muHitades  who  annually  proceeded  to  Jemaalem. 
^  As  Axr  religion,  the  reason  commoxdy  asngned^  there  is  no  doubt  btrt  that  it 
y  was  always  a  minor  consideration.  The  age  was  £matic,  because  it  was  ig- 
norant, not  because  it  was  devout;  and  wh3e  the  detgy  instflled  into  the 
people  s  minds,  that  thejir  could  purdiase  remission  of  wm  hf  large  donations 
to  tne  diurdi,  that  feehnr  alone  must  have  made  the  aeemnuiation  of  wealth 
a  most  important  oliject  of  attainment.  WeaMk,  thni,  wasremisrfim  of  tfds  ; 
it  was  their  stipulated  yslue^  and  it  was  quite  natural,  that  whatever  mi^t 
be  their  ooncem  for  tbe  violation  (tf  their  Saviour's  laws,  they  should  "place 
unbounded  aflection  upon  that  which,  while  pampering  depraved  paaslMS, 
freed  them  frokk  th«  consequences  of  rin.  And,  as  the  system  united  gida 
with  pardon,  so  the  holiness  of  Patesl^e,  being  united  with  hs  liches,  oonferred 
a  preference  upon  that  distinguished  limd  which  otiierwise  it  might  not  have 
had.  It  connected,  as  they  were  but  too  happy  to  think,  the  temporal  with 
^e  eternal,  and  enabled  them,  in  despHe  or  an  assertion  to  the- contrary 
of  some  importance,  to  serve  at  l^e  same  time  God  sdeid  Maamum. 
It  demonstrated  (what  we  wish  easily  finds  proof!)  tluit  the  orison  mast 
needs  be  redolent  of  holier  incense,  when  aooompanied  by  increased  pros- 
perity; and  denoted  the  fhvour  of  Heaven,  manifestly  crowning  their 
toils.  Thus,  while  they  took  credit  to  themselves  for  a  long  and  wea- 
risome pHgrimage;  while  they  conceived  their  transgressiotis  blotted  out, 
and  their  peace  (with,  or  without,  the  donation !)  fblly  established,  they  ftt 
the  charm  of  overflowing  lockers  and  crowded  magazines.  It  was  reasona- 
ble, therefore,  that  they  whose  age  or  infirmities  obstructed  their  pilgrimage, 
should  impress  the  singular  advantages  it  possessed  upon  the  minds  of  their 
diildren's  children.  A  little  before  the  occurrence  we  commemoraite,  a  ism- 
sade  had  been  preached  ;  the  crusaders  had  embariced,  btft  tamed  aside  to 
besiege  and  occupy  Constantinople.  The  continuid  rumours  of  fliis  exploit^ 
added  to  the  general  feeling ;  and  we  know  not  if  the  crusade  proclahned  the 
preceding  year  by  Pope  Innocent  III. — a  monster  of  cruelty !— against  the  nn* 
fortunate  Albigenses,  contributed  the  least  to  its  excess.  On  tiiis  ovoasion.. 
tfie  chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  in  a  council  of  war,  eaquired  how  they  were  te 
distinguish  the  ffood  CatftioUcs  from  the  heretics  of  Albr— '^Strike!*'  eaid 
AmoM,  Abbot  of  Citeaux ;  '*  Strike !  the  Lord  will  recognise  tlmae  who  aie 
for  him  V^    And  the  massacre  was-  consequently  universal. 

M^ile  such  was  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  pnblic  nund,  two  eodesteh 
tics,  captives  to  the  Prince  of  tiie  Assassins,  the  notorious  otf  ^nan  ^  tke 
mountains,  were  set  at  liberty,  under  an  engagement  to  inveigle  a  nmltitiule 
of  European  children  into  his  power.  Accoidingly,  entering  Germany  and 
France,  they  preached  a  crusade  against  the  infldds,  calling  upon  dnldreaef- 
the  tenderest  years  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  commit  themselves  te  tbe 
pious  enterprise  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  success. 

The  object  of  the  priests  in  thus  duly  accomplishing  their  promise  to  tim 
Assassin  chiefy  assuredly  did  not  originate  in  any  sense  of  an  obUgation 


*  De  Guignes,  Mem.  des  Inscript.  t.  37.  p*  475. 

f  Ibid.  8p.  St.  Adamnao.    It  was  held  on  the  16th  of  September. 

i  Sismondi,  torn.  2,  page  343. 
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tered  into  for  their  deliverance  from,  captivity.  .  It  was  then  a  well«-known 
maxim  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  ^lat  no  faiUi.  was  to  l>e  kept  with  heretics  ; 
and  undoubtedly  if  ever  faith  /could  be  justifiably  violated^  it  ought  in  jsuch 
an  inhiimflu  treaty.  Besides,  the  papal  absolution  was  so  conveniently  at 
hand,  as  to  present  io  difficoXty  to  a  conscientious  servant  of  the  Roman 
ChuRch*  But.  the  truth  is^  these, pi;ie8ts  were  disposed  to  ^igage  in  an  ad« 
vantamma  tJca^»  which,  to  the  etecnal  disgrace  of  humanity»  was  .at  that 
time  £re%ueQtly  xe^orted  to.  Tk».  Aale.  of  Christian  slav^  was  by  no  .means 
uncpmmon,  and  appears  to  have  beep  carried  on  with  as  little  remorse  ^a  in- 
terroiition  from  tne  state.  The  ecclesiastics^  ther^ore,.  und^r  the  pretence 
of  a  crusade^  intended  to  dispose  p£  the  <^hildren  to  their  employer ;  and,  if 
they  had  been  in  want  of  an  ^valted  precedent  for. such  an  iniquitous  trans- 
action, they  had  it  in  the  head  of  their  o)va  church.  Pope.  ZacharJlAs,  A.D» 
748j  bought  a  consideraUa  number  of  Christian  slaves  from  the  Venetians ; 
youths  who  had  been  conveyed  to  Home  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  As 
the  Pope  himself  gave  a  pubnc  sanction  to  the  proceedings  and  as  they  ap-. 
pear  to  have  been  brouj^ht  to  Rome  openly,  and  with  the  same  lih^^  as. any 
other  lawful  merchandise,  this  infamous  tragic  must  have  spsead  over  an  ex- 
tensive circuit.  Charlemagne^  more  humane,  or  more  politic  than  the.ghostly 
father^  endeavoured  to  suppess  it;  and  in  785  commanded  certain  ureeks, 
long  aocustomed  to  indulge  in  the  practice,  to  quit  his  kingdom**  llie  peo- 
ple of  Verdun,  however,  according  to  liiutprana,  carried  their  barbarity  yet 
farther.  They  sold  to  ihe  Arabs  of  SpaiA  a  larffe  riiumber  of  young  inea 
whom  they  had  emasculated,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  them  to  act  .9^  the 
guardians  of  eastern  seraglios.  The  Pope  is  said  at  this  day  to  be  a.  consi- 
derable purchaser  of  such  kind  of  commodity.  They  were  called  Carsama- 
tia ;  aud  as  the  passage  from  Liutprand  ia  suffidenUy  curious^  and  to  the 
purpose,  we  present  it  to  the  reader.  The  historian  was  sent  ambassador  to. 
Constantinople,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  mapter,  received  the  following  gifts : 
— '^  I  obtained,"  he  relates,  '*  nine  surpassing  coats  of  mail;  seven  excellent 
shields  with  gilded  studs ;  two  sUver  cups  gilt;  swords,  lances,  rapiers,  slaves; 
four  Carsamatia,  more  precious  to  the  Emperor  than  all  the  foregoing.  Now 
the  Greeks  call  Carsamatium  an  eunuchJ>oy,  whom  the  merclmnts  of  Ver- 
dun are  accustomed  to  provide  on  account  of  the  immense  gain  which  they 
dedve  from  the  sale,  ana  whom  they  conduct  into  Spain."t  Those  sold  by 
the  Venetians  were  subject  to  the  same  cruelties.  At  this  period  Verdun 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  history  often  mentions  Bracenses  ne^;o- 
tiatores,  merchants  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verdun.^  It  is  dear 
then,  we  should  think,  that  in  a  barbarous  age  interest  is  more  powerful 
than  religion ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  read  of  Holv  Wars,  and  constant 
pilgrima^pes  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  we  are  led,  with  much  appearance  of 
justice,  to  infer,  that  their  object  was  less  that  of  devotion  than  of  conquest 
and  trade.  In  considering,  indeed^  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  barbarous 
age,  we  have  often  been  struck  by  the  facility  with  which  human  passions 
ape  intertwined  with  religious  exercises.  One  of  the  prime  deities  of  the 
Greek  mythology  was  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom;  Ulysses  was  her 
espedal  favourite,  and  accordingly  Ulysses  has  been  pointed  out  as  *'  the 
man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renowned.**  Investigate  the  conduct  of 
this  man  under  its  most  propitious  circumstances,  and  we  shall  find  it 
a  complete  tissue  of  deceptive  practices.  Now  the  Greeks  were  notorious 
fi»r  their  craftiness, — ^therefore  they  established  it  as  part  and  pared  of  their 
religion  under  another  name.  The  ages  of  chivalry  were  turbulent  and 
warlike  ^  so  they  formed  a  religion  out  of  war.  In  the  prosecution  of  it 
they  committed  unheard-of  crimes, — so  they  turned  their  plunder  into  an 
atonement^  and  whilst  they  battled  and  pillaged  in  gratification  of  the 
heart's  strongest  and  most  unhallowed  provocatives,  they  styled  it  devotion ; 
a  boundless  love  of  Christ,  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  dod !    But  we  do 


*  De  Guignes,  Alem.  sur  le  Commerce  des  Frauooifl. 

•f  Liutprand,  '^  De  rebus  per  £uropam  gestifl.^'  Lib.  vi.  c.  3.        $  Be  Guignes* 
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wrong  to  limit  such  artifice  to  l)arlMurou8  times :  it  is  a  too  general  illonon. 
It  arises  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  prevails  at  every  period* 
Civilization  lends  it  but  a  ppayer  glow,  anil  hidea  iU  grossneas  with  a  mwe 
refined  and  mcefiil  eztenor. 

Whether  the  ecdeaiastics  in  the  hands  of  the  Assassins  soothed  their  oon- 
■dences^  by  vowing  part  of  what  their  guilt  should  psoduce^  to  the  Vizvin, 
or  by  some  other  equally  efficient  measure  of  the  kind,  does  not  certainly 
appear.  We  fear  uiey  were  too  abandoned  in  their  inicjuity  to  have  oon- 
sciences  at  all.  They  were  learned  ckrksj  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  prohi- 
bited science  of  necromaUcy ;  given  to  unholy  arts,  and  in  dose  compact  with 
the  EvU  One.*  They  were  aided  in  their  attempts  by  '^false  visions,  and 
portents;"  by  nocturnal  clamours,  we  imagine ;  phosphoric  lights,  speaking 
statues,  miraculous  relicsy  and  other  irocasseries.  Be  iJiis  as  it  may,  their 
efforts  were  so  far  effectual  that  they  aroused  an  immense  congress  of  both 
sezes^  clad  as  pilgrims,  marked  with  a  cro^  and  each  furnished  with  a  staff 
and  scrip. t  FulT^coafidence  and  enthusiasm,  they  hurried  on  their  route^ 
possessed  with  the  incredible  Vefief,  as  one  of  the  records  of  the  time  inti- 
mates,!  that  God,  '^  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  would  perfect 
strength,  because  of  his  enemies."  This,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  rare  text 
in  the  hands  of  two  subtle  priests^  sermodnatiiDg  to  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
bigots,  stimulated  by  a  variety  of  overwhelming  passions;  full  of  enthiuriaa- 
tic  hope^  vehement  desires,  and  superstitious  feelings.  Who  could  suspect 
the  motives  of  the  instigators  ?  Tne  project  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  time ;  it  took  most  accuratdy  *'  its  form  and  pressure," 
and  tne  very  thought  seemed  only  to  have  had  its  origin  in  immediate  inspi- 
ration. Many  of  the  foolish  multitude  were  the  offspring  of  noble  families ; 
but,  as  if  to  show  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  expedition,  Jacob  de  Vbragine 
confesses  that  '^ipsi  etiam  cum  meretricibus  destmarunt/'  § 

About  thirty  tnousand  of  these  crusaders  (from  whom  Swift  might  have 
borrowed  the  idea  of  his  LiUiputian  squadrons,  though  it  is  probable  that  he 
took  it  from  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies,)  were  collected  at  Vend6me,  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris;  from  whence  they  mwrched  in  the  utmost  disorder 
through  Burgundy  to  Marseilles.)!  Another  portion,  from  Germany,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  Iray,  called  Nichalas,ir  and  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  souls,  passed  the  Alps,  and  equipped  in  the  costume  adopted  by  the 
others,  proceeded  to  Genoa.  They  traversed  all  this  space  of  country,  sop- 
ported  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  sudi  as  put  faith  in  their  en- 
terprise, or  compassionated  their  folly.  But  donations  of  this  nature,  di^ 
vided  among  a  hungry,  and  in  all  probability  a  wasteful  crowd,  could  not  be 
of  any  great  extent  or  importance.  They  suffered  accordingly,  but  they  still 
persevered  in  the  undertaking.  In  vain  their  parents  and  friends  endea- 
voured to  detain  them.  For  however  brilliantly  depicted  the  expedition 
might  have  been,  however  great  and  glorious  it  might  actually  appear  to 
the  majority  of  the  elders,  yet  the  powerful  yearnings  of  nature  got  tne  bet- 
ter of  their  zeal ;  and  apprehension  spoke  more  loudly  than  superstition. 
Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  maternal  eyes  that  overflowed  with  moisture ;  and 
many  the  maternal  bosoms  that  palpitated  with  unusual  velocity.  But  in 
truth  it  was  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  represent  to  these  vounjg  truants  all  the 
madness  of  the  exploit ;  all  the  horror  of  the  situation  into  which  they 
would  be  precipitated  *,  the  agonies  of  a  Saracen  martyrdom,  or  the  long  and 
lingeriog  captivity  to  which  tney  might  be  fated.    Difficulties  but  increased 

*  Divi  Antonini  Chron.  pan  Tertia,  p.  104.  i*  Jacob  de  Voragine. 

X  Fasciculus  Temponun,  fol.  80. 

§  Page  45.     See  also  Bizaro  Sentinati,  p.  30. 

II  Alberici  Chronioon,  p.  459. 

^  Albertus,  Abbot  cX  8tade,  says  expressly,  ^'  sine  rectore,  sine  dace,"  p.  205  ; 
and  though  Sentinati  calls  Nicholas  a  boy,  <'  cujusdam  puelli  Teut«)nici,  Nioolai  no- 
mine," Jacob  de  Voragine  seems  to  intimate  the  contrary— >^'  Quidam  Teutonious 
ijomine  Nicholaas  in  habitu  peragrini/* 
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the  ardour  of  their  resolution ;  and  added  one  more  extiaordinarf  proof  of 
the. impetuous  and  sweeping  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were  carried  away. 
They  evaded  confinement,  Uiey  scfiled  high  walls,  or  penetrated  tiieir  am- 
plest imperviousness ;  they  even  contrived  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of 
heavy  fetters.  If  questioned  as  to  the  objeet  of  their  pilgrimage,  their  cry 
was, — '^  We  are  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  tne  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land."  * 
And  though  an  expedition  comnieneed  under  such  auspices,  and  prosecuted 
with  every  species  of  wild  excess — with  the  riotous  buoyancy  ot  children, 
united  to  the  energy  of  men,  the  result  of  ft  momentary  ardour — could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  scandal,  yet  were  there  those  who  could  perceive  in  this 
blind  hallucination  of  the  human  intellect,  the  foot-print  of  Omnipotence  I 
Driven  by  this  in^ne  idea,  men  and  women  quitted  tneSr  homes,  and  joined 
the  less  crazy  multitudes  of  javenHe  crusaders.  But  the  impulse  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  from  Heaven :  ^'  a  call,"  they  thon^t,  from  celestiid  power ! 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  all  times,  ignorant  and  pre^mptuous  fanaticism  converts 
mental  ini&rmity  into  the  wiU  of  God ;  consecrates  delirium,  and  listens  to 
the  whispers  of  a  sinful  heart  as  to  unfailing  oracles  1  Thus  it  is  that,  hur- 
ried on  by  overwhelming  passions,  men  sacrifice  all  things  to  the  golden  idol 
which  folly  has  set  up ;  and,  in  the  dull  bigotry  of  their  souls,  hood?rink  rea- 
son, and  oisparage  truth.! 

So  inoonceivaUy  out  of  measure  ran  liie  freiizy  of  the  moment,  that  they 
implicitly  bcfieved  a  story,  most  probably  derivafl  irom  the  cviginsl  movers* 
of  the  proceeding,  relative  to  the  drouglit  of  tiiat  year,  which,  it  was  pre« 
dieted,  should  be  so  intense  as  to  dry  ap  the  very  ocean,  and  enable  the  diil- 
dren  of  Crusade,  like  the  Israelites  or  old,  to  .pass  With  unmoistened  foot 
through  its  abysses.  And  certainly,  sln^e  the  arm.  of  God  was  to  be  visibly 
employed  in  their  behalf;  «&nce  it  was  by  a  miracle  that  they  were  to  possess 
themselves  of  Jerusalem,  and  disperse  the  Saracen,  there  was  no  objection  to 
a  farther  trial  of  &ith.  •  It  was  quite  as'  ^asy  to  credit  one  as  the  other ;  and 
it  was  even  somewhat  more  encouraging  to  be  pexBuaded  of  the  last,  b^use 
it  promised  an  earlier  fulfilment,  and,  Wittial,  miglkt  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  entertainliig  portions  of  ^3r  travels.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  additional  hope  of  gratified  curiosity  which  drew  so  numerous  a  cortege 
of  females  into  the  ranks  of  the  tumultuary  thKmg.  If  it  were,  they  paid 
something  more  than  the  penalty  of  the  inquisitive^  for  even  on  Uieirpas- 
sage  to  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Genoa,t  they  exp6i;ienced  no  slight  fore- 
taste of  thai  pithless  destiny,  which  so  ill*ad vised  an  undertaking  might  na- 
turally be  expected  to  produce: — ^^ making  it  clear,"  says  the  Fasciculus 
Temporum, '' now  the  Devil  preaches  his  crusades/'  x 

As  each  of  the  two  expeditions  proceeded  by  diffierent  routes,  and  to  dif-  \ 
ferent  ports,  we  must  fbllowtheir  idstori^  apart.  Of  l!he  thirty  thousand  I 
from  France,  but  a  very  small  portion  ever  returned;  the  remainder  perished 
in  the  waves,  or  became  an  object  of  treacherous  speculation  to  two  mer- 
chants of  Marseilles,  named  Hi^o  Ferreus,  ahd  William  Porcn8.:t  These 
persons,  like  many  others,  traffidters,  as  we  have  shown,  in  human  blood, 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Saracens  for  the  sale  of  childrmi; 
Here  was  an  occasion  too  favouralde  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and,  accordingly, 
the  iniquitous  variets  proposed  furnishing  ships  to '  convey  the  pilgrims  to 
their  destination  exempt  from  every  charge,  "rheir  atrocious  designs  they 
Soaked  under  the  common  pretext  of  those  times,  as  well  as  of  many  later — 
charttv  to  man,  and  piety  to  God.  The  proposal  was,  of  course,  joyfully  a^ 
cepted ;  since  the  ocean  had  dianged  its  mmd,  and- no  longer  chose  to  have 
its  secrets  spread  abroad.  Seven  large  vessels  were  filled  with  the  devoted 
sacrifice.  They  set  sail ;  and  after  two  days'  navigation,  were  overtaken  by 
8  violent  tempest,  near  the  island  of  St.  Pierre.    Two  of  the  vessels  foun- 

*  Albertus  Stadensis. 

f  Vinoent  de  Beauvais,  St.  Antonlne,  and  John  Laziardus,  (Hist.  Univer.  £pi. 
tomia,  cap.  223.  fo.  157.)  ;  add  also  Brandiu. 
X  Alberic  Mon.  Tri.  Fon.  Chron. 
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deiM  on  a  rook,  called  the  Roek  of  the  Redufle«  £veiy  soul  oiir  beard 
perished,  happily  preserved  from  apoetas^y  and  tftft  doom  of  their  lesa  fortu- 
nate ootnpaaioiiB.  Tlie  bodle^  thrown  up  by  the  vravea,  were  interved  iqioa 
the  ialana ;  and  the  POpe,  eeme  yean  nflker,  (then  Qvegarj  IX.)  iottaded  a 

j  chnroh  tipott  the  site,  which  he  «atlded  ''' tii«  Ohiifch  of  the  Toeng  Troo- 
cents/'  *  In  the  mean  while,  -the  '^^  remaining  Tesseb  pvftued  their  way  to 
AlexanMa  in  Etfyipt,  and  to  Bagia  in  Afinoa,  wfa«e  the  a^vole  Ihoag  cam 

A  was  inhumanlv  dispoftod  of  to  Saivaoen  chiefs,  or  to  ailive-oiezdMuitB.  The 
Catiph  of  Baldach,t  who,  aa  it  is  related  by  Alberic^  had  dwelt  t«ei^«4fame 
years  at  Paris  in  the  habit  of  atf  eocleaasticyt  and  there  ac4|airad  an  intiaurte 


knowled|;e  of  £ttr<M>ean  aeCoin»lidmient8,  now  punchased  foar  hundred*  •  all 
of  them  m-  holyorcrerSy  and  eignCy  of  them  priests ;  by  whidi  it  wooid  Ofipear 


that  they  had  ransaehed  the  monasteriesy  and  levied  as  many  of  the  young 
religionsas  they  were  able  to  intflaenee*  The  Calish,  howosvr,  appears  to 
have  behaved  decently  to'hit  islerical^osptives;  and  Ins  reaaon.  for  the  ptm^ 
chase  is  thus  explaineil  by  Alberic — *'  because  by  thetfe  means  he-wooldwitb- 
drair  them  front  the  rest"  Thhi  separation  arobsUy  saved  theiriUvea :  ftr, 
in  the  same  year,  a  numtorof  the-Saraoen  ptinces  having  aateinliied  atfisit 
dadi>  eighteen  of  the  unfortaiuite  children  were  slsiaghtered;  befisre  tiiOir 
eyes  with  evevy  kind  of  torture.  Their  critno  consisted  in  "Mifiahtly  refusiiig 
to  defly  their  ndth*;  but  we  ato  a  litde  aceptiealapon  thb  matter.  CUdimi, 
of  ten  and  twtArt  yesrs  of  age,  might  have  been  uidaoed  to  qoit  their  oouik 
try  under  the  influence  of  novel  e^dtements ;  but  we  think  they  oooM  net 
have  been  brought  to  the  tortttrs>  and  yet  nndamitedly  nnaintained  tkeir 
religion-  -in  hs  despite.  Human  Courage  springs  more  from  mind^  tiiaa  fimn 
the  physical  temperament  of  the  body;  and  tiie  mental  eneigies  of  a  dnM 
cannot  be  expected  to  hold  iinn  in  any  great  degree.  -We  UHdi  fapoa  tUi 
tale,  therefore,  reoorded-by  the  ''monk  of  the  three  fouatains^'^  asrasmowhat 
apocr}^^hal ;-  as  proceeding  rather  from  the'  spirit  of  the  cloister,  ihaft:frem 
the  spiiit  of  trutn. 

For  the  trea^henme  merchants,  Hugo  Ferrous  and  William  Forcnsi  Ibe 
doom  thev  had  riehly<  merited  ilnaUy  overtook  titenu    £ntering  itato«  oon* 

Siraey  with 'Mirabel,  the  6aracen  Prince  of  Sioily,  m  order  to  betray  the 
inperor  FMlerfc  II.-*^probabIy  doHng  Ms  abode  at Oenoa,  whett  •«  iiia  w^ 
to€on8tance,*^^heir  prejeets  were  happily  defeated^  aad  Mirabel,  hia  two 
sons,  and  the  child-merdianftsy  were  susaended  from  the  same  orass.  •  JBigli* 
teen  years*  afterwards;  Machmoot,  of  AJexahdria,  stUl  held  in  lamdo  oesm 
hundred  crasaders  of  all  ages.  ' 

The  German  adventurers,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  painful  and  InckksB 
pilgrimage, — after  having  been  subject  to  constant  spoliatioo  ie<mi  handttti 
ever  on  the  watdi,'  and  one  of 'whom  they  appreheiided  at  OoiogBO,'  «Di 
hung, -^  after  oxperieneing  all  the  extremes  ot  heat,  hanger,  and  Udnt, 
their  numbers  dafly'dimiiuslied  i)y  every  ^spedea  of  distress,  nlany  peeidiiiig 
from  verv  want  in  woods  and  desert  places, — a  residue,  at  last,  reachedtOo> 
noa.§  The  Senate,  naturally  alarmed  at  su«h.  wi  increase  of  popolatleti,  so 
utterly  unprovidcNl'  for,  reteed  to  uhnit  them  within  the  ei^.  They  en- 
camped, therefore,  under  the  walla ;  and  during  an  Interval  of- six  or  wv«li 
days,  the  Senate  took  tiidr  fifariom  ptwdicament  into  canaidBfratiott*  'Bs»- 
oeiving  in  theSr  des!gns-«what,-ittdeedi  it  did  not  loquise  vanrgxealt 'peae- 

"        Ihood. 


tration  to  perceive — nothing  bat  the  rashness  and  predpitsacy  xM^Aildhood, 
apprehendmg  likewise  a  scarcity  of  provisions  from  the  augmented  oottamip^ 
tion  of  such  a  numerous  body,  as  well  as  the  disorders  incident  to  :ity'  they 
issued  an  edict  for  tiieir  'hmnediote'  departure  from  the  Genoeeet  tenitoiy. 
Another  reason,  of  a  yet  more  eogent  nature,  was  the  fmr  timt-lihe  £mpevor 
Otho  IV.  (then  at  war  with  the  Pope,  and  heattte  to  the  ^lenoese  Stales  on 
account  of  the  support  they  had  given  to  Frederic  II.  of  Sicily^  soa  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.)  should  take  advantage  of  such  a  crisis,  and  involve 

*  Alberic.  Men.  Tri.  Fon.  Chron. 
*f'  BaUchy  the  ancient  Bactra,  according:  to  De  Chii^en. 
,  ^  Alberici  Chron.  p.  404-5.  and  p.  459.  §  Annales  Godefredi  Monacfa. 
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them  in  new  perplexities.  Tliey  dreaded,  elao,  tiist  a  party  apiriiy  iooifr-ea- 
kindled  and  scaUered,  ahonld  emte  diaeord  fmeng  theinaelveB^  and  oonvolae 
the  atate  with  internal  ocMnmottoiis.*  Tiie  inanaity  of  the  espedUion  waa  ae 
manifeaty  and  the  Jridieule  which  it  xnuat  iavelv«»  when,  the  veil  thaoTrn-over 
it  hy  fanaticiam  ahould  be  withdrawn^  waaao  obviooa  to  a  Tefledipg  tinindi 
that  it  hardly  needed  the  powerful  aid  cf  intereat  to  preaent  ki  in  ita  proper 
light.  And  yet  the  influenoe  of  popular  opinien  liad.  riaen  to  6ii«h  i^  esrtc*-* 
vagant  exceas,  ao  viol^itly  had  it  awept  «away  common  ieaae  in  ita  career* 
that  when  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the  cLergy>  a  few  of  these  .who  in 
the  darlceat  tiunea  hold  np  their  £^ow-woim  taper  to  manicind*  attcpnp^ed,  to 
repreai  the  infatuation  ol  the  moment*  they  were  bitterly  taz^  with  avanee ; 
asperaed  with  ineredulity-^the wei^tieat  cbaige» perhaf^) .of  the e»al — uA 
almoat  ezoommunieated  for  an  heretical  abnwi&on  of  tha  power,  ef  God#  To 
ensure  themaelvea>  therefore^  £rom  puhiio  odiuin>  they  were  'oonatrained  to 
hide  their  light  under  a  buahel — ^to  oemmiaerate  the  intallectaal  iQpadty  of 
the  day-^to  see,  and  to  be  8ilent.t 

Meanwhile^  the  unfiDrtuasteCmaaden^  Ibnaking  tilie  inhemtable  walla.of 
Genoa,  tuiined  backward,  deatitute-of  every  oorafort,  hare(oQt»  wern  with 
fatigne  and  the  unexpected  obatadea  they  had .  eneowDteMyl.'*-^^.  With  the 
aame  levity^"  aaya  the  hiatorian^;^ ''  which  they  had  eArideno^  en  oaitting 
th^  homes,  they  returned  to  theur  hoasebold  aeitiea/'  On  beings  a^^id  the 
cauae  of  the  expeditien»  and  of  its  abandonmentj.  they  answered  with  e^qpi- 
aite  aimplioity  Tand,  no  doubt,  withi  equal  truth,)  that  they  weine  igsmant^ 
Whether  to  aonen  the  haralmeaB  of  repuiae.'Or  for  some  <iiher*motiye,- the 
Genoeae  Senate  presented  the  freedom  of  their  dty  to  eertain  ef  thet'yenng 
German  dneblea  who  accompanied  tha  piigrinia|;e.  llieBa.jrieutha»<it  aeema^ 
continued  in  Genoa,  became  domesticated,  and  in- process  of  tune  coae  to  tjie 
rank  of  patriciana*  In  tiie  seventeenth,  century,  some  of  -thoee  moat  distia- 
guiahed  for  their  nobility  and  wealth  are  found  to  have  iasued  from  such 
lineage.    Amon^  these,  the  house  of  Vivaldi  is  pre-eminentlv  noticed.  ||  < 

W^en  the  reigning  Pope,  Innocent  XXL  waa  appiaed*  of  this  expedition, 
he  groaned  heavily,  and  exclaimed — ''  Theae  children  reproaeh  oa^  -whila 
they  hurry  to  the  defence  of  Palestine,  we  are  asleep*"  IT  Xnnoeent  waa  a 
man  of  talent  and  intrigue,  and  could  not  but  p^raeive,  in  the  perversion  ef 
human  understanding,  another  chain  by  whicli  to  fetter  Jbiumani1y.>  They 
who  returned  to  their  homes,  or  remained  in  Buaopeand  attained«maturityr 
were  conatsained  by  the  Pope  (Gregory  JX.  jt  is  probable,)  to,  compl^ 
their  vows,  and  aasume  the  cross  once  more:  so  at  least  .we  ana  teld  by 
Alberio  of  the  Three  Fountains;  but  it  might  have  .been  tboughti  that 
their  sufferings^  on  its  first  aaaumption,  had*  ampliT'  xedaemed  their>  vow* 
Amongat  the  other  peculiaiitiea  of  tne  period^  it  is  reoorded»  that  a  a«vnber 
of  nal^d  women  ran  from  dty  to  city  without  uttering  a  i^ar4-]**  and  net 
less  singular  than  the  circumatanee,  ia  the  fact,  that  .the  autWitiea  per* 
mitted  &em  to  do  ao  Ifl^ 

We  have  a  few  worda:mere  to  add*  on  what  cannot  he  thntpght  irrelevant 
to  our  subject — ^the  Cruaadea  in  general.  Many  opinioua  hvv»  been  giv^a  aa 
to  the  principal  cauaea  that  produced  themi  we  think,  tiia  interruption. o# 
European  oonuneroe  the  moat  natural  one^  Mr^  Turner^  in  haa  *^  Xiiatoary  of 
England,  during  the  middle  agea,"  observea*«^'f  that  a  ^Turkiah  ^srusade.  waa 
about ;to  assault  the  eaatern  frontier,  of  Europe,  wheii  thaChriatian.  crusade 
commenced,  has  not  been  suffioiently  remarket  I'Xt  ^^  ^^  '^  reads  with  plea* 
sure,  in  AIr«  G.Milla*6  History  ef  the  Crusades,  hia  remaiJE,  that  in  the  eleventh 
century,  Apolitical  eventa  in  the  Grecian  and  Saraceiuan  worlda  occasioned  a 
renewal  ot .  the  eyadeavour  to  amriChjriatendom  AmBat  XslamismJ  **  Now  we 
win  venture  to.aay,  that  whatever  <^  pro/E»uadpeutieal  reasoning,"  to  use  Mr. 


-kM< 


*9 


•  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  -f  •'  Chroniqne  Anonytne  de  Strasbourg. 

X  Bisaro  Sentinati.  §  Chron.  Albert.  Stad.  ||  Bittro  Sentiuad* 

f  Albert.  .8tad.  ** /6M. 

-f  i"  We  are  authorised  to  state  that  these  extraordinary  facts  will  form  the  ground- 
work of  a  novel  of  peculiar  interest,  now  in  progress.  XX  Vol.  i,  p.  314. 
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Turner's  words^  may  be  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Rioheliea's  idea  of  a  crusade  in 
the  'sievtdnteehth'  ceiitur7«  to  which  i^  abovci  writer,  alludes  in  suppoK  of  his 
argumebt,  nothins^,  certainly,  of  that  nature,  actuated  the  inatigatoiia  «f  the 
crusades  during  tne  middle  ages.  The  policy  of  these  ages  was  thinr  paaddns ; 
and  as  they  worked^  the  event  accorded*  '  Power>  plufider,  «r  deyotivn^illie 
restlessness  of  indolence,  and  the  love  cif  novelw,  or  gaia^  vevei,  no  ^Mbt, 
the  impulses  by  which  these  periods  moved ;  and  it.  was  superioi.  ehiwiiky  t  n 
higher  coiirage,  and  more  complete  address  in  anas,  anttk:  suMrior  ait  ^hathe 
a^rs  of  government,  that  chiefly  yielded  the  advantages  oi  the^  time.  S!wtf 
art  was  then  in  abeyance,  or  rather  in  its  in&ncy,  and,  perhB|i«r  aduaMd 
men's  minds  in  Europe  as  it  now  does  men's  minds  in  Turkey.  A  vtskw  by 
night,  or  a  capricious  vow  by  day,  often  originated  events  wMch  wisr6  MaUy 
unconnected  with  other  sources;  wid  pushed  on  by  a  fkial  Uindnosa,  men 
theii  pursued  their  careers,  mudi  like  the  inconsiderate  vlctiana  of  4ha  crvr' 
sade  we  have  detailed^  untU  they  were  overpowered  by  unfoveseeo  iw|p<wK- 
ments,  and  their  strength  became  .wasted  in.  its  own  M^t  but '' inefeeloal 
fires."  The  obstruction  of  commerce  is  of  itself  adequate  te  creata  evanAaof 
still  deeper  importance.  '  It  is  an  arcumfltUumadhaminetnt  easily  underrtoed 
and  appreciated  by  the  duIleBt;  while  politica]  contuigeneiesy  to  uiinda  m* 
capable.'  from  ignorance,  of  estimating  the  future  by  the  past,  moat  neeflon- 
ri&  make  but  faint  impression,  and,  therefore,  pr^uce  a  feeble  nmML  Vfae 
influence  of  the  cleigj  tended  oidy  to  ce^iient  their  own  power,  thetr  own 
immediate  advantage.    Policy  relates  to  a  whoi^,  not  to  a  parU 

Was  if'political  reasoning ''that  set  on  foot  the  cniaade' of  children? 
yet  limocent  III.  the  most  politic  head  of  the  day,  comaiepdad  it.    Will  it 
M  affirmed  that  profound  reasoning  made  him  feel  it  as  a  reproadx?  '  No,  it 
was  a  direct^t  influence ;  it  was  the  Sahdine  tenths  which  the  crua 
to  the  Papal  treasury.    So  far  from  accusing  Innocent  II L. of  , 
Bently  girted  and  ambitious  as  he  was.  to  this  very  priest  vMf  1i»at.»...^, 
as  Gibbon  has  pointed  out,  two  of  the  most  signal  triunapha  over  aeiiW' and' 
humanity — the  establishment  of  transubstantiation  and  the. origin  of  tba  In- 

Juiaition.  We  may  also  add,  a  crusade  against  the  iU-starred'Attigoiiatt. 
kt,  in  'the  language  of  the  above  philosophic  writer,  '^the  smtoefaarB  af 
8t.  'Peter  appear  to  have  followed,  rather  than  gmded,  tib#  iiapulae  af'nnui- 
ners  and  prejildice.  Without  much  foresight  of  the  seasons,  or  oakivaidan 
ef  the  sou,  they  gathered  the  ripe  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  flu^peastition 
of  the  tidies.*'*  This  account  of  the  period  is  no  less  forcible  than'tnie..  And 
when  Pope  Urban,  in  his  speech  to  the  .people,  as  recorded  by  WiUiaaa  of 
Malmesbury,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Turner,t  reminds  them  that  the  Tarks 
and  SaracenM'were  occupying  Syria  and  the  ether  countries  of  the  East,  and 
that  Europe  also  would  ultimately  share  their  destinv,  it  is  most  probslile^ 
that  far  from  believing  such  a  result,  he  alleged  it  omy  as  a  motive  for  their 
more  zealous  cooperation  in  his  intended  proiects.  We  are  rathar  rtisu— sd 
to  believe,  that  the  argument  arose  wiUi  William  of  Malmesbury,  hialdBta- 
rian,  who  mi^ht  feel  ambitious  of  copying  Thucydides  in  the  most  defeekiTO 
part  of  his  history ;  that  is,  in  dressing  by  tlie  lifted  lamp  the  apeeehes  of 
neroes,  thus  become  incapable  of  recognising  their  own  ol^ring ;  fcf^  how 
could  a  Roman  pontiff,  with  the  constant  recollection  of  the  tniawbiii^  and 
immutability  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  Uie  very  zenith  of  a  fanatical  era, 
doublr— and  yet  more,  express  a  doubt,  of  its  constant  triumph?  The  baia 
suggestion,  in  any  but  a  Roman  pontiff,  would  have  been  deemed  a  pnipar 
subject  for  crusades ;  would  have  holpen  to  lig^t  the  faggot  and  apxaiae  the 


But  taking  it  for  granted  that-the  Pope  did  utter  the  frnrport  of  the'  Iim- 
guage  referred  to.  Mi*.  Turner  would  have  us  credit  that  it  arose  Irom 'sheer 
political  foresight:  as  if  ho  had  said,  ^*  The  Tuiics  and  fiaraeens  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  East;  of  Spain,  and  tke  Balearic  Isles.  Attadt  them  on 
their  own  ground,  or  they  will  presently  cope  with  you  on  yours.  Encou- 
raged by  repeated  victories,  they  will  assail  your  hearth-stones  witii  their 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  zi.  p.  154.  -f-  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  315,  note. 
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inrntmerable  hosts ;  they  will  cast  down  your  altars,  and  desecrate  your  fanes, 
and  overthrow  your  celigion.  Dday  not  to  undertake  th6  eiipeaition^  that 
at  least,  in  these  re^ons.  Christians  may  live  in  peace.'*  This^  in  truths 
would  h6  a  rational  deduc^n ;  bufc  can  lailgna;^  mere  unsuited  tq  the  times 
and  to  the  person  .he  iina|;ufed  ?  Would  he  not  sacrifice  political  expediency 
for  political  foresight,  and  infer  the  possible  overthrow  ot  that  church  which 
had  always  been  held  ftp  as  immoVamie  aiWft  ^Mmill  >  Was  ii  possible  that 
the  natrimony  of  St.  Peter  could  cease  to  live  tit  pettce?  or  that  the  credulous 
auditory  could  cease  to  bdRtove  it  ^  Tn  the  Council  of  CliBrmotit,  Urban  pub- 
lished a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  thosf^  "  who  for  the  sake  of  devotion  alone, 
and  not  for  the  attainment  of  honour,  or  money,  (wherein  he  intimates  the 
popular  feeiinff !)  would  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  free  the  Church  of  God ; 
that  journey  shouM  be  accounted  to  him  for  every  repentance.*'*  Now  here 
the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels  is  inculcated  as  the  object  of  the 
crusade,  and  not  the  preservation  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  l^eter.  This,  surely, 
is  not  political  consistehcy/^lnd  does  not  itesemU^podltidal  Wisdom.  If  the 
argument  were  strong  and  fittimr  10  g;  gpeech  to'the  people,  it  was  equally 
cogent  and  decorous  in  the  |>rOc]^nia1ton  of  a  plCAary  indulg&ice,  which  Gui- 
bertus  justly  terms  ''  a  ne^  sort  of'  cikiv8tion."t  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  crusade,  composed  of  sixty  tht>u9atirf  persons  of  either  sex,  headed  by  Pe- 
ter the  Hermit  alid  WalMf  %he  1*enhyl«S8,'ii)lder  the  tutelar  guidance  of  a 
jfooie  and  a  nanng^ooat,  wfaie^  ^-WMs  it  the  spirit  6f  chivalry  \hat  led  them  to 
prefer  the  females*?)  ffie^  %4Ueved'  fcdl  df  the  divine  kfllatfus,  and  which 
they  venerated  accordingly.^  Another  instance  of  the  insanity — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  the  policy  of  the  middle  ages !    . 

But  what,  after  all,  are  the  words  of  l^almesbury  whicli  have  given  rise  to 
this  inference  of  political  sagaciti^  ?  *^  Reliquum  est  spe  devorant,'' — they 
hope  to  get  all  the  rest;  evidently  a  mere  'fluurish  of  Malmesbury's  rhetoric. 
He  speaks  upon  hearsay,  and  does  not  even  profess  to  give  Urban*s  words.§ 
It  is  only  a  stale  moral  apophthegm^  indicating  diat  amlwtioiv'is  never  satis- 
fied, and  would  gladly  grasp  the  whole  world. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  the  Isader  Taller  the  goose  and  ibe  |?oKt !)  of  this  fa- 
mous expedition,  is  also  lauded  by  ^Ir.  Turper  for  his  political  talents,  and 
associated  in  the  same  canticle  with  the  Pope.  "  But  the  four  great  princi- 
ples on  which  the  Pope  and  Peter  the  Hidrniit  tbnnded  th^ir  appeal,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  main  operating  e|>rings  to  the  enterprise, 
were  the  political  necessity  of  veilsting' the  pfc^eissive'cbnqiiests  of  the  Ma- 
homedans ;  the  evil  of  their  own  warlike  conflicts ;  the  sufferings  and  insults 
which  all  the  Asiatic  Christians,  as  well  as  the  unoffending  pilgrims,  were 
made  to  endure  from  Tut^ish  '(iriitality,  arid  the  shame  and  dishonour  of  leav- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  SavM^if  in  the  po^^^ion'  of  his  fierice  and  implacable 
enemies.'*)!  Of  this  same  p6IJtr6'  P^eV  the  Hermit,  whom  Pope  Uiban  re- 
ceived aaa  proffliet, -and  who,  thcn^ore,  deserves  to  be  united  with  him  in 
the  closest  afiStnity,  Gibbon  thus  ^peuks— and  Gibbon  is  alffays  well  worth, 
listening  to : — "  His  body  was  emaciated,. his  fanay  was  ioi^amed ;  whatever 
he  wished,  he  believed ;  whatever  he  believed,  he  sau>  in  dieams  and  revela- 
tions.*'ir  And  this  accounts  distinctly  for  the  second  '^giseat  principle,"  of 
which  he  was  persuaded,  and  which  he  laboured  so  hard  to  carry  iuto  effect : 
▼iz. setting  people  by  the  eipfs  to  remedy  ^^^lieeVSl  of  theiir own  warlike  con- 
flicts.*' Alas,  lor  human  wit !  alas,  for  the  condiitancy  o^'  human  theory  1 
When  once  the  understanding  catches  up  a  aysivm,  heaven  and  earth  may 
go  toTutn,  but  the  sylBtem  shall  be  iMAnplole !  *^ 

*  Canon,  Concil.  Claromont.  ii.  p.  829.  +  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  471. 

X  Albert.  Aquensis,  lib.  i.  c.  31.  p.  136.  §  Vide  Malms,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  74. 

II  Hist-  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  216-7.  ^  Bcicline  and  Fall,  voL  xi.  p.  3. 

**  M^e  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Turner's  informa- 
tion should  fall  so  constantly  into  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing  that  the  plural  of 
Mussulman  is  Mussulmen.  See  pp.  343,  345,  349,  356,  366,  and  everywhere  else. 
We  can  but  suppose  that  he  means  ^^  men  of  muiole '" 
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**■  Wlien  kpnest  TV^tdutten  ahs  (alas  !  yjere)  all  Bf^em/^' 
**  Thp  Charleys  were  my  AtLr]ings.^—Olii' ^ong  revived. 


Qr  j^al.or£ctltious«iie'c^,m«re  ;.      ..  },.     ,.     ,    ,v.  ,,.  r. 


Shall  be  lauded  id'  prose  oi^  m  numbers ; 
Those  sltimbers  (so  harmless)  are  o'er !' 

f^q  Qiore  9h^  jouiw  bienux  uos^p  U^  are^ 
And  tlie  depths  01  tke  QO&l-hole  explore  ;  . 

V^eri  Dolly,  oir  Sa&y>  or  Mary,      \^    '""'  ^ 
I^oi'  her  topEdent  dwain  tfped  the  door-^   ' 


.,  ,  ^   .   \    , 


I  ,  .  \       WhiU  Clv^JLey  is^te  nodding  ai)d>l^U»kuigr 
A  ^ef|beru9  silenced  by  beer;.  . 


•  I 


I  .  »•  1 


J     lA  vwpgrus  suencea  oy  oeer ;.  . 
Or  appearujg  to  wihk^  or  else  winking^ 
'  '  ^Tor  beheld  ailght  ^spicious  do  near. 


.-.     N^?i?frest>aU.t4«idft||g1|^f«if.VdilMI  .    -,     :.:-:< 

.    Cryinff,  ^'  Oh  |  jt^ere  i^  fiotihing  betweeii  us,*         •      .        .1, 
Ana  m  *'^'ugbt'6'' love!' language  talk  on. 


•  1 1  ■>  J  >  1 1  » 


|«U  Sflt^fWfiT^MftW  I'j  ^vili    K'  <t(.,.  :,    ,.i] 


Denouncing,  aiMflpor'd  but  to  floor —  '   1 

■•' V"  >'•' fjrrdoiAhQicsllac.tirflidermleilnkig^^  '^^  '   '^  ^-t-i*.    .'<-.;^.< 

c   .  1)  3TolwA=<>iv4ndJb^Wdi(ifatJ^ige)'.     ....•!      .1.^.1  y- 
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BFFBCTft  OP    BMANCIPATiaN. 

vr.- ..  ^   "i  ,  <*  RidiiBuliim Acri 

"  Portias  et  melius  nagnas  plerumque  secat  res." 

**  What  effects/'  said  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  chanced,  not 
very  long  ago,  to  vnXk  through  College-green,  '^  has  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  for  which  the  Catholics  have  been  for  years  contending, 
produced  in  Ireland T!.  I  was,  about  to  reply  to  this  interrogatory  with 
an  elaborate  dissertation,  when,  fortunately  for  my  companion,  and  not 
unluckily  for  mysAelf,  Dr.  Magee,  the  eelebrated  author  of  '<  The  Atone- 
ment," and  notorious  commentator  upon  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius^ 
dianced  to  go  by*.  Hi;  was  not  mounted,  ^s  was  bis  wont,  when  he 
went  cantering  to  the  Castle,  not  very  much  in  the  fashion  with  which 
bis  Divine  Master  entered  Jemsafend.  He  wns  on  foot,  and  in  his  as- 
pect, and  in  his  walk,  he  bore  all  the  evidences  of  Cathoii<^  Emancipation, 
"Lookl"  said  I,  as  the  Doctor  approached;  "do  you  perceive,  in 
the  renowned  professor  of  polemics,  in  the  mitred  patron  of  controversy, 
the  consecrated  belloiM-blower  t>f  the  theological  furnace,  the  last  and 
most  faithful  champion  of  the  Church,  no  evidences  of  the  effects  of 
Catliolic  Emancipation  i  Mark  T  1  exclaimed,  *'  with  what  an  altered 
step  he  advances ;  where  is  the  elastic  tread  with  which  he  glided  with 
the  agility  of  David  when  be  danced  before  the  ark,  and  contrived  to 
unite  the  dignity  of  the  chief-spriest  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  salta- 
tory art  ?  His  legs  are,  indeed,  as  finely  tapered  as  before,  and  swell  ia 
their  exquisite  proportions  through  the  thin  and  glossy  stockings  that 
inclose  them  ;  but  what  .is  beecnne  of  that  animated  movement,  that, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  hip,  sent  forth  the  Poctor  in  all  the  ambula- 
tory vivacity  oF  tread,  and  threw  out  his  limbs  in  that  straight,  direct, 
unbending  march  for  which  he  was  conspicuous?  His  fire-shovel  hat, 
too—rit  is  no  longer  perched  with  airy  lightness,  and  half  awry,  upoii 
bis  head.  The  powder  upon  his  hair  looks  more  like  the  ashes  with 
which  the  prelates  of  Nineveh  covered  their  heads,  than  the  fine  po- 
matumed sprinkling  with  which  Bassegio,  the  Italian  hair-dresser,  and 
only  genuine  ornament  of  the  New  Reformation,  was  wont  to  trick  him 
out.  Observe  his  jerkin,  too ;  it  is  as  closely  buttoned  as  before,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  arcbiepiscopal  abdomen  would  make  one  think  that 
he  had  been  fasting  a  black  Lent,  There  are  enough  of  the  indications 
of  Emancipation,  without  resorting  to  the  Doctor's  h^e ; — 7but  if  you 
have  any  doubtr.  femaining,  does  not  his  blac)(,  but  lack-lustre  eye, 
from  which  all  the  prelatic  pride  and  glory  of  religion  have  departed- 
does  not  his  dejected  brow,  from  which  the  mitre  of  Dublin  and  6ien- 
dalough  seems  ready  to  drop — <d^^  not  hispale  cbeek>  and  the  ^s^pres-i 
jiion  of  bUti^i^BS  and  bumiliatioa  that  sits  settled  upon  his  lips,  from 
which  the  faipous  antithesis  was  darted^does  not  the^  whole  expression 
of  AeA^roan,  and,  above  aUv^a-eert^in  stoop,  which  has  superseded  his 
i^rect  and  anti-apostolic  attitude,  cpnvey  to  you  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  amasing  and  miraculous  effepts  of  Catholic  Emancipation  V*  At 
this  instant,  the  Doctor  paused,  and  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  statue  of 
King  William.  The  moment  my  friend  beheld  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  £ 
am  satisfied — ^that  look  is  enough !''  There  was,  indeed,  something  in 
the  Doctor's  aspect,  as  he  surveyed  the  hero  of  the  Boyne,  that  would 
have  given  assurance  to  a  sceptic,  and  made  a  political  Pyrrhonist 
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cease  to  doubu    He  .looked  so  uUerlj^  disconsolate)  that  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if]!  Had  afterwards  hear'd  that' he  had,  like  Wolsey 
at  the  gates  of  the  convent,  begged  from  Maynooth  "  a  h'ttle  earth  for 
charity."     The  Doctor  passed  on,  and  presently  we  beheld  old  William 
Saurin  coming  in  the  same  direction.     It  occurred  to  me  that  he  would 
afford  in  his  phyi^iognbmy  a  corroborat^ion  of  the  arguments  which  I 
had  found  in  the  Doctor^s  bearing,  and  I  proposed  to  tny  friend  that  w^ 
should  take  our  stand  upon  the  steps  of  the  arcade,  from  whSch  we 
could  command  a  distinct  view  of  such  .characters  as  might  furnish'  a 
clue  to  the  discovery  of  political  efiVcts.     I  imagined  that  the  quondara 
Attorney- tieceral  would  have  set  the  matter  ac  rest ;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  full  of  vigour  and  renova- 
tion !  I  was  not  a  little  diiscomposed  at  observing  his  look  of  dheerfulness 
and  satisfaction,  from  which  I  shquJd  have  been  led  to  conjecture  that  he 
regarded  Emancipation  as  a  mere  nullity;  or  at  least,  as  such  a  measure 
as  might,  with  a  little  dexterity,  be  rendered  wholly  nugatory.     How- 
ever, my  friend  relieved  me  from  my  apprehensions^  by  recalling  to  my 
recollecMon  that  Government  had  just  given  to  Mr.  Saurm*s  son  a  pTace 
of  20P0/.  a-year,  which  we^s  probably  thrown  in  as  a  sop  to  the  Cerbe- 
rus of  the  Constitution*  whose  growlings  the  servants  wiio  had  opened  tfafe 
doors  to  the  robbers,  even  wlien  they  had  rifled  it,  thought  it  might  be  ai 
Well  to  check.     I  therefore  set  down  the  air  of  hilarity  ivhich  prevailed 
about  Mr.  Saurip  a^  only  evidence  that  he  had  received  the  materials  df 
domestic  consolatioo>  an4  that  his  individual  gratitude  had  overcome  ^S% 

tublic  resentments.     Mr.  Saurin  did  not  look  at  King  William  ;  indeed^ 
e  hurried  more  rapidly  along  as  he  was  passing  beside  the  efflgy  of  the 
idol;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  deserted  bh 
worship^  or  that  he  fejt  that  the  divinity  had  departed  from  the  temp!e, 
I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  declare.     Just  af\er  Mr.  Saurin  caine 
another  personage,  who,  althoggh  little  known  in  London,  has  attliined 
in  Dublin  the  highest  celebrity  which  a  devotedness  to  pfovinciaV  fac- 
tion can  confer.     In  a  stout  little  gentleman,  with  a  militia,  but  not  a 
military  look,  I  recognised  the  famous  Poteen  Colonel  (famous,  Tmean, 
In  Orange  convivialities),    who,  from  his  achievements  lii  smuggling 
Illicit  whiskey  into  the  Castle,  has  earned  as  much  notoriety  at  the 
Custom- House  as  he  has  gained  distinction  in  the  Bi'dnswick  Clu^. 
1  imagined  that  I  should  have  observed  the  effects  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation in  that  rotund  protuberance   in   front,  into  which  so  mudi 
of  the  life-blood  of  John   Barleycorn    has  been  surrepthiously  eft)p- 
tied — but  in  the  Colonel's  belly  I  could  detect  no  Smporttfnt  change ; 
it  carried  no  traces  of  calamity,  but  was  as  full  and  circular  aa  ever, 
making  the  proprietor  resemble  the  black  and  rotund  alembrc  in  which 
his  favourite  beverage  had  been  distilled.     But  the  rest  of  the  outer 
■gave  an   insight   into  the  interior  man.     The  CoTonel*s  waddle  was 
less  important  and  pereniptory  ;  and  as  he  rocked  himself  tdong,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  no  longer  sustained  by  the  sense  of  tiis  own  con- 
stitutional dignity,  and  that  he  felt  that  if  another  deposit  of  Poteen 
Trere  smelt  in  his   chambers,  it  would  not  be  through  a   mere   fine 
that  the  escape  of  a  good  Protestant  would  be  effected.     The  Colonel, 
albeit  enveloped  in  strong  black  whiskers,  left  enough  of  his  counte- 
nance apparent  to  discover  the  mortification  which  his  once  profitable 
loyalty  had  sustained.    Still  there  was  as  much  of  malevolence  as  there 
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wiw  of  d^jiee^o*  abo^t  ibis  galoot  persoDag^j;  and  ia  the  abstract 
xilQ9di9to,,v|rb|chhe. seemed  to'jiaye  raileta,  I  ^O^t  I  could  discover 
4*^  ^jJ^^Siptom^  of  authorship,  and  that  by  ivay  of  laniahiAg  distasteful 
^hougl^K  ^^  i^^8  eogaged  in  composini^  a  consolatory  pasquinade  in  one 
oJ^'.tliQse  constitutional  journals^  into  which  it  is  said  that  h^  OccasTooaUy 
eva.CMa|:es  ihe  overflowings  of  a  bile,  of  which  splendour  is' not  the  most 
di;itinguishing  attribute.  The  Colonel  was^  followed  .by  Mr.  Sers^eant 
Lefroy-  I  imagined  that  he,  too,  would  have  paused,  ih  ohler  to  oflfer 
hU  valedictory  homage  to  the  enjiblem  of  that  principle  which  had  en- 

Eossed  so  much  of  his  political  dev<^,tion  ;-r-contrary  tO  my  expectdtion, 
s  eyes  did  not  even  rest  upon  the  image  of  King  Willinm.  They 
yitjae  fixed  in  in^ivertib\e  inteotness  upoi>  the  College,*' *wbi( her  h6  was 
pjoceeding,  libougK  at  the  same  tim^  it  was  evident  that  there  was  lit- 
tle of.  the  alacrity  of,  hope  iri  his  uneasy  and  solicitous  aspect.  The 
Sergeant  was  succeeded  by  Davie  M^CIeary,  the  tailol^,  who  is  sO  cele^ 
bratqd  for  his  oratory  in  the  Common  CouncQ.  Before^  however,  he 
readied  tlie  statue,  he  suddenly  turned  ^6\  in  full  chase  of  the  Reve- 
rend Tighe  Gregory,  who,  I  perceived,  was  making  long'  strides  to 
elade  the  William-street  statesman,  who  alternately  cuts  up  a  bye-law 
and  a  coat,  it  was  in  vain  that  Tighe  put  all  his  nimbleness  to  the 
test.'  Davie  speedily  reached,  him,  and  presented  the  parson  with  a 
long  sheet'of  paper,  the  which,  from  the  horror  with  which  Tighe  Gre- 
gory recoiled  at  the  sight  of  it,  I  took  to  be  a  bill ;  add,  although  at  the 
distance  I  could  not  hear  him,  yet  from  the  str^nuousness  of  hfs  gesturey 
and  Tighe  Gregory's .  dismay^  I  conjectured  that  Davie  Was  declaring 
that  since  the  Constitution  had  bejen  ripped  up,  and  every  principle  had 
been  torn  tP  tatters,  he  could  no  longer  venture  to  give  the  parsons 
oredit*  My  attention  was  diverted  from  the  great  ornattients  pf  the 
Orange  pulpit  and  nostrum,  to  a  far  greater  personage  than  I  had  yet 
seen.  This  was  na  less  than  the  renowned  2»ir  Uarcourt  lices,  who 
came  down  Dame-street,  with  his  hands  plunged  ihto  his .  leather 
breeches,  his  top-boots  without  a  gleam  of  Hunt's  blacking,  a  little 
whip,' which,  instead  of  being  lightly  poised- in  his  ha^ds;  was  thrust 
under  his  arm  with  a  close  compression  of  the  shoulder,  While  his  coat 
was  buttoned  up  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give  him  leave  to  hide  his  chin, 
and  Jiis  bat,  slouched  over  his  eyes,  concealed'  nearly  (he  rest  of  the 
sacerdotal  cottntenance.  Al^l  for  Sir  Harcourt;  the  slouch  in  his 
walk,  and  the  inflexion  of  bis  knees,  were  so  much  increased,  that  in- 
stead of  suggesting  that  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  spirit  which  in  hap^ 
pier  limes  were  intimated  by  his  gait,  he  looked  like  a  disco mti ted 
jockey  who  had  just  lost  a  race.  As  he  approached  King.  WiUiam*  be 
endeavoured  to  r^lly  a  little,  and  made  an  effort  to  whistle  the  '*  Boyne 
Watei;^"  but  after  a  cadence'  or  two,  that  sounded  like  the  dirge  of  the 
Constitution,  he  sank  into  taciturnity.  I  conjectured  that  he  at  least 
would  have  stopped  to  cast  a  lingering  look  at  old  Glencoe,  but  sud- 
denly }ie  rushed  forward  with  a  precipitate  step,  and  took  to  his  beets* 


■  j'l 


^^  **  The  learned  Sergeant  is  caodidate  for  tlie  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  not  a 
little  edifying  td  observe  him  io  the  Cbapel  of  tbst  distinguishecl  seminary  upon 
Suuda]^8.  His  couDteaance  contrives  to  pay  a  <  double  debt'  during  divine  ser- 
vice i  for  while  be  seems  wcapped  into  the  heights  of  Calvinistic  inspiration,  he 
0tiU  manages  to  recognise  every  scholar  of  the  hoose  with  a  look  of  Sabbatarian 
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I  was  astonished  at  this  movement,  trnttl  looking  liaek  I  peroeired  two 
persons,  whom  Toby  t31astfo<«k  deelsipM  tD>  >Ve  'keepers "from  Swift's 
Hospital,  in  fuH  chus^  of  SAr  HsiF06utirt^  and^'l^aMiished  wiibfft*  sstnigiii^ 
waistcoat  npori  a  neW  plsm^  nfrf^tch'littti  nbt  only ^th^  effeat»«f  KatnihiRg' 
the  anns,  but,  ^hat  is  hx  mo^e  im)^oftant^<  fte^eokM  tke//fihgetB>^com 
holding  a  pen.  It  7s  nnnecessary^ v^  sdy < ' tkUt'  ionigi  eref  'this  last) mefauir- 
choly  exhibition  of  the  efte^CS  df  EmamcipaUoB/ ray  toafcpanibfc  .ihs» 
fully  satisfied  that  the  great  measure  had  not  btMi  doJm>peEattTe'«sike 
had  imagined.  We  were  'about  to  vecire,  when  «  "ioBg  proostaMHiiof 
gilded  carii2.ges^  whi(^h  suddenly  a^peAred  at'tfaeemcanae'of  Gall^o 
Green,  arrested  ovr  attefntionj  and  it'v^ias^  iioe  iindlivoiBa:WiMetfiAM0i>i 
man  -Wefit  in  a^dge^eoach,  gKuefing^  ^ith  «b  maob  sq^lendaiitijiS  Hmj 
own  shop, -Slid  srttetided  with  aH  the  {»MBp'  and  drctnnstansfe  c^&cvne 
majesty,  that  we"teeolle(^tM  it  was'  Lord  ■Mayor'a  ndagpy  a^d  .tlia|;ti*h«a 
great  f\iMtk>h*ry'Was'pt^e#dkig  fo  the  Caade  for  tb»'plwp<iBea<iif4»«. 
augurat^on.  '  Upbn  ociiasfons  of  fUs  kiod^  ii  av«B  uiuid  to^t^teoilMii  Asi 
harnesses  ^ith  brange  ribbotfs^'MSd^N^idiifhf  aU<the  ay^e^nofedbfite^ 
while  th&  ait  fMrg  i^thafictatnatitfnii^  ^snd  Itistdrbadtkittr.rhetone  q£U«I 
aasociator*  ^  the  Cotn  Exchange*-  Butmbw'a^prafoiiiidi.aldnae^^m- 
vailed  $  the  Lbrd  Mayor^  eoach's^emepd  t*  bei  >th^  hieafi«.«f^dkei(fio»r 
stitution,  and  the  horses themseK%s^4ike  tk^eteedsof  dwlh^OMt^voU, 
participating  in  hnmam  sympathy,  hung  down  their  heada,  in  wfaidb  Ij^ 
festive  decorations  of  Protestantism  were  no  longer  visible*  Tte  flaly 
person  in  the  array  of  melancholy  citizensfaip,  who  seemed  to  pMaemns 
his  pristine  dignity  of  bearing,  was  Mr.  QuiASeo,  tfaeimace^beaiicr^  wko 
still  maintained  his  noble  pott  and  his  habitual  elevation  <lf 
our ;  or  if  he  seemed  at  all  to  droop,  he  'st^l  reminded  you  of 
'*  greatly  falling  with  a  faHIng  Mate."  The  sigbt  oftkis  pttMsosakv 
reminded  me,  that  there  was  to  be  i^  gvaml?  cmoidinaeD  At':tlie' 
mayoral ty,  and  it  struck  me  t^at  it^  wiauM  be^a  pleaaant.>aightk  t» 
witness :  accordingly,  instead  of  going  -to  heai)  tfae'Recosder'-aiifpaad^ 
touching  the  greatness  of  a  Ldrd  Mayor  (from  >tkc^era  of.  WiMtti0igi#tt 
and  his  cat,  I  determined  to  nse  my  ntmoat  tiffattB  toprociice  ^itickct 
of  admission  to  the  gallery  of  die  great  room*,  whiek  wns.butttiafclbft- 
expense  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  givcr«diBo«rM-lMa,fia* 
jesty,  and  to  enable  his  loyal  subjects  of  tk^OOTposation  tagor^eilhem*- 
selves  more  conveniently  ever  since.  I  at  irst  thought  of 'apj^igping/to 
Mr.  0*Connell  to  give  me  a  note  of  intyoduetioA  to  tke  eKtSbcriffJBhniQei^ 
or  to  his  friend  Hickman  Kearney,  who  "Was  foDnsaa  of  ^th«  Balioac 
Grand  Jury ;  but  I  recollected  that  he  was  at  Nenaghi  engaged  i*  aHH 
,  dyings  on  his  celebrated  white  horse,  how  to  ride  mugk'shod  i»v«r>the 
battalions  of  corruption  in  St»  Stephen's  CbapeL.  Itthe&obcusffsid  totne 
that  O'Gorinan  Mahon  could  assist  me,  as  I  bad  seen  Ufls  dancing  with 
such  effect  with  the  wife  of  a  city  kn9gkt;;in  tke  BalUmomat 
as  completely  overcame  her  ahtipathy  to  tiie' future  mevfaoli  for 
I  found  my  excellent  friend  just  slippmg  into  a  pairtof  taibioet  ipaoia'- 
loons,  which  he  wore  merely  fbr  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Iriah  ma- 
nufacture. He  took  me  by  the  hand,  with  that  grasp  of  good  fellow- 
ship which  bespeaks  his  honest  nature,  and  inquiring  whether  I  had 
breakfasted  (it  was  about  four  o'clock),  ordered  toast,  coffee,  eg^a,  and 
a  beefsteak  for  himself.  I  begged  him  to  get  me  into  the  gsUery,  and 
reminded  him  that  Lady  Bombazine  (my  defective  prommciatioD  made 
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Bim  smile)  had  done  her  best  u»  Uush  tli^ugh  a  whole  rouge-pot  when  - 
be  net-iier  Ittt***  .¥)Myjdea»fcHeiit/',>satd  fh^q^pc^  fpr  Clare,  *'  I 
welrid''doHaHiyitbing^<m'ilke»vMkl  ta.(9bAit^-(^u»»e9Kpapt|f^  that;  but 
simfwifaave  been*  a^  Alroeok'sylnaaeiHre'  yM  ^^^^l^  J|^f [^.^ucb  pom- 
|MrKrp,^kiid*tf<£}wt#e  lsi]aab«ff«vottfv4rrrn>ilie.b^t;sbe^n^ght^k  to 
a  i^uty  to  the'<Matn€att'Otit6«kn0A]^  bib3|^«"  As  bo  ivai^  staying  this»  he 
towhed'hnrwimkevs in  aocha  Whion^^thai  I QQuljd< fiq^^.vf^n^Pfe  to  urge  • 
a  Mlqa^sr^wliicb' would  have  tbe<ffifec^  of  ipjVoivi<;i(^<iiiin,in,sf.|fpgiqnteel 
a  feiiiiHaruy^  :  Itsok  mji l^afi^^;:rani  wis^iii^mj; ^c^nt  friend  every 
siwebs  dgiwMt'vriuieverrahiiuld  iivbi«'Vf#^  fl>f^  ^.Al^qoack'a  or 

St::l9ie(ih0a^  Cftapvl^'ftiXnTosflf diddr/  tif  Cf^y^W'  •I^fJ^I^Wf i l?w)vR  X^nder* 
itand  imdifacMi^hitel^engi^dliiar  <^V9r|»ig  ifh».4a^ghte1;.ojf;l^97^cier• 
mity/^s/'a  4»autifid  >tet-Wf:aaaM»9f  ^  )Ji?iyi  JRi^fpi^Jti^i^ii,  ifi?^ 
my^abjitiii.  i-ilct  m^^  ©'d^chri  jproOeodM  iSo J^^t^iPH^^pa^fe^^i^  fpund 
8o«b{fi)as>?bi|ndired[ta8aKft)Ufadfi  >QiDnM  ^^^^^^i^i^(^^i^fin^'pi^ou8 
rittfr  ta«ik(pyeAt  Ji'jfonB^asipr>diffi«li)iy^Hi^SAiftg  BM&fptra^gf  ^  >ut 
b€hiig^^cdin§9i7deriftiedr  ^i#fkfl»^fPb«Ad.g{^yj|3l  Irofi^^i^fii^iaewhat 
shttMiip  eandgdratiih^addi^  bMrljrntatilJM^ItiP^ft  <rfj*feo.^te9W?tTPwm ; ' 

balT^e»e  I ittaisad[iteqk«wtth.,a9tiliishm^Ii>xW^^i44  W^ !  ^^ 
w8a'Bht9dieifi)aheBiif  dH)riliiimh^«toiA?^W)(rj^dtgl(n<1ipe4^^  him 

I  Ukw  what  1  'Ixad?  heefa  pvepAred "la  eXfUfQQ^-^^  fuii^>  i|f)d ^ /9|ieQ-faced 
Bajflidbman^  witli^  g^eaft  'SuawHtr  «ad<!  k^indjiia^^.  0((:.loQk,,.CQf«^ining  a 
meMAy  godd-oatiijie  Jiiilli'thk  boa«iogitha(:hiefong§<|tq()hj^ ^^t^ou.  Nei- 
ther ww  it  <Arbbdeaoon(BtQ2^€fcaii^  though  ^)FI^glt^  Wx^  ji^J^e^^i^i^prised ' 
to Andirnvfiflanhern-  Jiarsoa  thld  e«|iy<:iifiaUU^ai^ IppUd^igent^eman, 
wUtirtoiistkiuMvirio^eL'wMditheK  ^a|k<ife  tj^^i^fPii,^^  Ig^fi  of  viands, 
andntBe  anr«yiio6cfaamplifig»emndYbiifgu^3ti/»n^  t|^^jiU.^no^f(re  remark- 
able^fffkHtir  wAh  iwhiefc (*heri  4lvic  j p^^f^fH t'^^eWf  ih^ ,iepsst,  from 
vrtdeh'^the')ttmbi]iMiii9  iiecefsjt}r.oSgr^eg^^a3^d;^h^^i/  Na^^^  if  I  was 
kot  iti'«ondeiV:<t'^a*^mideir'idN»  ii^tMii^e^f^  fl^lpplieHju^mabl^. motive 
fei*aanW[ifela6eDK''/tISi#aaRtha)Sigh(<-.of}^i^.]^«i.H^  iJ^q.f/ee.a  Catholic 
iofhas YOdf//  AV2k\  waiiinotaWeri^  .ioi4et^4^<p8y(hfiAjic^4'^tipg^is]^ed'for  his 
2^1'  and  salema^  aarweU  iis  iti^^f^t^^w^^  F^^rMhJi^ ;)  .to  see  Mr. 
Biike^nher/A-ieani  df  IjerdiRUnkje^rwi^^pSti;;^^  W\:^'^  behold 

]iM<^kidBd^ahnDsiSne»trt9  iberlANrd  Af ^^ijl^f^^  4Ai|i  qccupying  the 
eMef  iphwin'»thei«eiy<peii^Mito>  ^f)  th^,Qprp9r^(jpi)^./^aJ)  prodigious. 
IrWas^cn^ywReUifths^fdatteir  of  t^niyeji^.ian^forj^p,^^^  ^^^'^^d  me  that 
the*  imlitt'bdsiiiesa'-^^tfae  efe6ifig<*bl4 -soiippri^hped^  tb^t  I  recovered, 
fMmi«yaiit6tu8linHiit&^  *A4  6rattiaprpCQVAdlta|[;i^;jn|fyipprevailed. .  This 
I-MirilMted^  in'agt^aliiiitisaaujre/ytQ.th^.Angrp^ipg  A^^i  with  which 

thd'oampaiiy  w*i«>discbiMrging"tbe  i^ifif  q£Sc§  for*  ur^iob  a  Corporator 
should  eoiirt  ;•  Inis  elveri  aflesiUiO  prpoefs  of  <Ugea^amrhad  commenced, 
aod'thfit  of  eating  had>telvmldaie4»<:When^Q  hii^jTram^  of  many  a  city 
fiHRmoBsfy^was  tfaroivJibatkittpo*  tb^ojiairs  ibat  creaked  beneath  their 
burdens^  a  d«ipmelanoholyiipreiva^ledv  Xhw-disif^al  aspect,  however, 
gave  way  sor^moreiaa^imsfisd  exfrire^^sion^  when  the  corks  flew  from  the 
flasks  of  cbampajgne^  and  they  began  to  wash  away,  in  their  draughts 
of  oblivion,  the  teeoHection  of  the  national  disasters.  Still,  whenever 
they  looked  up  towards  ''  the  Remembrancer,"  as  if  his  name  operated  as 
a  talisman  to  the  memory,  the  scowl  upon  their  visages  returned.  Nor 
was  his  physiognomy  at  all  calculated  to  cheer  them.  Catholic  emancipa^ 
tion  seemed  to  be  written  upon  it*    The  deep,  thoughtful,  sad  fitf-sighted 
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estpretaioD^  whieb  habilvurfly  bf  l^i^  lb  ^x.  B)i^  Ismd  beep  j|i|fex«|4^  |^ 

ap  hU»rit)%  which  m^de  biin  1^1^.  as  ^  bi^  c«jqm  tpi»»ke,werry  4^t  a  iesli:* 
va)  w)iicb  be  r e^i^^ed  a^  tbe  ^ak^  of.  t)^  QojpiiBtA^uliai^.  r,Tbe  fadings 
however,  vvbich  prease4  b^avily  ifpoaihepofjpfratjqrfi^iMili^aUeaia^  bf 
tbe  annQuncfei|[)Q9tol.aiQast»whU:b^](o4»€|jpi.a4(imn^i|ta^ei^  Ib^ 
healt^b  of  ib^  '^  Ouke  qf  CymberJiaDd  "ign^ed  the  ]9ib9le^aes«H»U>^:Tb(e 
damp  wHicb  h^g  ^pof)  tb^m  was ,9^  pn^  fire»  'and  d^i^Msd uoetf.  mimd 
tbe  room  in  a  apkndid  blase  of  loyalty*  Xbejf  did'«M>t.qonfi0Q.dKMiiT 
selvea  ta  ibe  ordinary  d^q9oa4^iiatioiis^ea(hu|iasfi».  vSboutayy«ila»  asd 
whoops  rose  frpno.  bandreds  of  widely  expanded,  tbfpata^aa 4 bey  prefMir^d 
to  oSer  a  UbatiqD  |q  tbe  apiri^  qf  gf  iviioe  PrpWMaaM^to*wbi«b  ia  tomimy 
trated  aa,d  enabqdifd  in  tbat  b^ievM  P^^ipc^  I  I  iin^ii»i4  that  Mr^  Blaba 
would  have  lost  his  cq^aposurey  but  hisie^preti^a  ofi^miuuJ^nmmmti^ 
height^Ded.  by  tbe  sinil^  otfsardpnic  deri^on  ivitb  v^hlcb  be«Qateavplaie4 
this  e^bibiuoii..P^  wild  iii\|Qa^»  wbic^bireaeiiibled  the  di:aftkaaiiaea'.Qf 
sailor^  ^ho  &bPMt  fpr  the  captain  v^hile  the  've^se)  19  going  d^wn*  Tbe 
beaith  of  V  The  Ditke  pf  W^ii^oi^  tbeaaviouf  of  Ip^s  aeDQiry.V  .waaof 
course  ref^eJved  with  all  ibei^i&ecratiAn  which  ijik  dasery<ed.  -Tbe.  hoHk 
M'4yox  prpposed  the  Lord  Liem^oant^  His  graee  roae  ^itb  4hatpla«B| 
dignity  and  juneuxbaxrassed  fraqkne^  wb^ch  ci^incleriaa  hKn^  and  -  tel4 
tbe  asseipbly  that  the  .adnuaietifatif^n  of  j«)a^ce  aboul^^be  impartial  >iq 
Ireland*  This  btimatipni  \^hich  w^  a  li^oad  bipt  that  the  PalUin  ab»< 
riffs  should  uo  Iqoger  be  noiDina^ed  by  ^^l^^^orpoi^ati^^f  difiiiaed  tbnuugh 
the  meeiii^  a  preaeiUipeM  qf  apnibilatioat  Xh€or;StpQd  aa'diamayed.aa 
the  Babylonian  feasters  in  Mr.  Martin's  picture.  Thft  fittkaliavinif 
givea  \hefn..  this  broad  hinit  tppk:  bU.leavq.  .  .J^ri.Qa^ge  rMo^a/aaiaed 
immediate  advapitage  of.  bii«  ab8eii9e  toproYe^  <tbe  juati^  of  l)i«  appella*- 
tvoD  whicl)  is  given  .him  in  tb»  Hquae  of  CfnnnocMi  nUem  tbaataeQiia«9» 
ness  of  hia  b|unionSi  contrasted  ivi^hhiamaqDer,' has  caused  fos  biaa  tibe 
title  of/'  Six  Fqrcible  Feeblie/'  tip  .delivered  biatsalf  of.  aftjeiabomia 
discussion,  uppn  **  the  Pratestant  cqli^nie^y''  auggestiqg.  tba^  ihe  iiaga 
and  fens  of  Ireland  affprded  the  only  appropriatet  place  of  refuge  ioutm 
mQurners  ov^r  the  Constitution  of  1Q83»  .At  the  s^nd. of '169ft,  efie» 
his  constituaota  cpuld  not  he^  laMgbing,reGoUe^in|^,tbati|)ii»ttnal  lidi* 
cule  with  which  the  everlastiug  bvirtheia  of  his  parliameoiaiypsalaBody 
had  been  cpyered  by  tbe  SpUpijU>r^,General«  How««ef>  tb^  aopwifla 
powers  of  Mr«  Moore  prevailed ><»ver  this  audd^^n.  barat  of  marnnHBi, 
and  dulness^  undei;  bis  auspines»  vyas  4A^t  slow  ip  ffeaasffftiag  bendoMH 
nion.  .The  general  oacitatioa  that  diatepded  evfMry  jaw^  brou^^  tbe 
learned  and  hpnourable  member  ioK  the  City  pf  D^blifb  and  gitaidiaa 
of  the  Ilegisuy  Office^  to  hiaaeat. .  The  e^^fit^  hia  etofiianffa  rewmdl 
fpr  a  considerable  period  manifest  in  tbe  sex^  of  weariaesa  ibat  prea»d 
Itself  upon  tbe  assembly*  Tbe  LQrd.JHayorAt4e9^b  badioii^t  biin« 
self  of.  an  expedient  to  dispel  tbe  tprpoc,.  1^.  prpppaiag^  b^  <way.  9f  #Mrti^ 
tjiesis  40  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  *:  Tlie  Dwke  of  J^9riibmnberlaB4*">  Tina 
suggestion  generated  a  very  important  incident,  and,  a^  my.  readaaa  mm 
he  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  tone  which  I  have  hitherto  adapted  ia 
not  one  exactly  suited  to  the  fidelity  of  grave  historical  narradve*  I 
think  it  better  to  quote,  verbatim^  from  th^  Dublin  Evening  Packet,  the 
detail  given  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Mansfield,  the  proprietary  of  the  cataatvophe 
with  which  these  festivities  were  closed : — 
"  On  the  Lord  Mayor  proppsing  the  health  of'  The  Di^ke  of  Nprtbwi* 
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bwknd  and  die  Noble  House  of  Percy/  Mr.  Jthu  Judkin  Butler,  who 
was  sittingf  withitf  fburt^«Mi8  &t  tliefjetiA'Miiyor,  r^e,  tiid  said  aloUd, 
*  1  ha^  drunk  ihat  toast  befbre;'  and  d — n  me  if  Idriiik  h  bgain,  for 
b^  is '^bas6  Apostate;-  Tbe  Lord  M^ybr,  on  heating  so  unexpected 
aikl  a«  grote  lui  iustilt"  passed  on  his  Ma^esty^s  rei^Vesentative,'  imme- 
Hekeifrii&e'tmd'tBM,  ^^Iwitt  not  sft  here  and  allovir  anv  individual  at 
my  tsibk  t6  mala^  tise  of  language  refleetrng  on  the  Noble^Duke  who  ho« 
nottt^  tti  ««4th  his  eompany  this  day  ;  1  therefbre  will  insist  on  the  indi- 
vidual ^bci' has  been  guitty  of  soch  eondiict  id  withdraw/  Mr.  Butler 
nsAised'to  obey  the  Lord  Mayor's  request;  and  stilt  went  on  saying  the 
Doke  was  an  apostate,  wlien  a  near  relative  of  th$  Lbn)  Mayor's  ad- 
vanioed  to  Mr.  Builsr^  aud  said  he  hoped  he  (Mr.  Butler)  would  see  the 
propriety  of  complying  with  his  Lordship's  request. 

•** Mr w Butler  demanded,  •  Do  you,  sir,  tell  me  to  leave  the  room?' 
The  Lord  Mayor's  brother — '  I  tell  you  that  you'  ought  to  leave  it.* 
Mr.  Butter—^*  f  teH  you  that  I  will  notf  leaire  the  roorri  for  you,  sir,  or 
the  Lord  Mayor;  and  1  demand,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  sir,  that  you 
wiUgrv«  me  your  card!'  The  Ldrd  Mayor  hearing  and  seeing  such 
violence  ofiangnage  and  the  gesticulation  ttiat  accompanied  it,  and  ap- 
prehending a  breach  of  the  peace,  desfi^ed  two  peace  officers  t6  be  sta- 
tioiied  in  the  t>oom.  Mr.  Butler*,  notwithstanding,  went  on  tbt  some 
thne  muttering  imprecations  upon  apostates  of  all  kinds,  when  at  length 
ah '  Aideitnan  pressed  ^  The  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  good 
n^ty'  whieb  being  drunk,  his  Lordship  retfr^  ;  and  thus  ended  this 
mseenly  aflbir;^ 

However,  it  wtts  not  here  that  an  aflHiir  which,  in  soch  an  assembly,' 
catmot  bo  justly  designated  as  unseemly^  concluded.  Mr.  Sheriff  Hoy  tei 
g»re<»dimier,  which  the  Lord  Mayor  declined  to  attend,  as  Mr.  Judkin^ 
Batler  had  been  invited.  The  only  remaining  event  which  remains. to 
be  recorded  is,  thkt  Mr.  Jndkm  Butler,  on  being  called  on  for  a  toast  at 
Mvi  Sheriff  Hoyte*s  dkiner,  proposed  the  health  of  a  gentlemen  whom 
bededared  tobe  fkr  l»etter  entitied  to  the  name  of  ^'^the  Liberator,^ 
d»n  Mr.  O^onn^h  He  alluded,  he  said,  to'  Mr.  Peter  Burro wes 
"  Mre€iiief'€bmmcssfone^of  the  Insolvent  Cburt,''  sind,  although  his 
polisiealprineipAeB  dMfhred  essentially  from  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Biir- 
nmes^.  yet,  as  that  impartial  administrator  of  a  very  salutary  law  (loud 
cbeersf)  had  coiSlVrned  repeated  obligations  on  a  great  majority  of  the 
getialemea  whom  he  had  the  honour  t6  address, '(loud  cheers)  he  should 
bethe  first  io  hold  out  an  cxamole  of  the  propriety  of  merging  public 
sniifaoBities^  in  the  sense  of  individual  benefit,  sfnd  he  should,  therefore! 
propoae  the  health  of  the  man  to  whom  the  guild  of  merchants,  and 
ifideed  ahnost  the  whole  Common  CounciY  were  s6  largely,  arid  many 
of  theib  were  so  recently,  and  were  'likely  to  be'  again  so  speedily, 
indebted  J'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  effect  of  thia  speech 
was  electrical,  and  that  the  health  of  ^  the  liberator  "  was  drunk  with 
gTEteftd  acolamatton.  Oihocaitqs* 
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I  AM  just  r^.tur^jedfrQW.  N«.w^^ad^A^t|^?.*  P^^5?yl?jsbv>^ai»<>«f^ 

first  tinie  that  I  savv  tbe,j^(ie^  .^a3..in  piy  eeicly  d|jy^|^.,aqpi^,Afl;fr 
Lord  Byron  s  roa^riage.'    ,    '  ,  ;  .     .,.,■  .,,  " 

The  Abbey  was  ^ot,  {^t.  thkatjime,,  usually  shoyrn  to  strangers^  put, 
through  ti^  favour  of  a,  Tepjiale  domestjlcy  we  wj^i:e.  jpproiiuecl  U)  spread, 
our  cold  collatjop  in  the.M.l.     I  remember  walkjiig-AhrPugb  toe,  YAO^ 
rable  cloiaters^  wuh 'm:^.\heW  .{w^^^f.Sf.  W^o^AOce^  jsS^  a,v^n^^ 
"  Hebre^  ftleWies  ^^  ipj  }^f^ni^^}^t^^%f^^j;^  by  V^y,,t6rd^  pjBr«  gpsp-, 

tlenian/        ,  .^  ^    -iv.-,.  rv -ir.x  "^ ':  \"  .-.•,..•.' s.-.t  .../•• 

.    Th|?  8,^,ia  pjjrspn^ge,  wh^s^  ijif^m^r^  jco.npe^^oi^  yjih  .ffle^gJCfi^tiri^et 
invested  .hH«>y/t|^.  c^nsij^u^bjp,  ^mppWi«Je,,W jM..fs|^^^ 
tcended  to  escort  our  party  to.see.ihe.f.^rae£redxock.  .thatmonuiDait.or 


building  of  dr  modern  date»  our  giudq  pjpinte^  ff lit  tpj/i^  ^oinp  cilrli)s^^^ 
which  they  had  j^urchj^sed  duri;)g  tjl^eur  la^e  sojoijm:^  a^rpAdnr^Hcl^.^  & 
large  Turiisb  coait.^f  hojse  hajur^aqd  s<hii£  j/J^lbaiiiaf^.  |ri0i^<^^  jDn  oiir 
return  to  the  Al)beyt  my  insatiaole{/Quriosilj  j:^lativQ,,t!ij.t^9rd,^^r^'^ 
adventures  was  met  by  a  plaio  ^nyarpi^bj^  dj^^ipJUopi  wbicb^^^p^  some 
degree,  weakened  tlb^  illusion  crea^d  ijyjtlje.g^ftwfljjgl^gipjt  ^^ 


proof  tliat  edi^c^tiprt  alope  oafl^j^t  oopfjer.^PJlim  ft^.^hpjfg^^Jiiftrj^j;^^ 

had  bestowed  m^cb.^ul^^^p  ijpQn))if»,  tJi^^soSij^Aa^pt.pgpjpe^  iftfla^?f. 

a  productive  quality  :|?e, was  pfO^q.m^^^ 

least,  with  a  capacity  fprjnpd,  Tdt^^tl^  pJdlgftI;y^l^HW€pf|)i&^rr^?9^^.% 

the  noble  bar4.  might,  be  4;sapppinted  m  l;us  prtyfict  of  inap)ij)ai(;t^rjipg^ 

convenient  travelling  fooip^ipp  ^olii  of^^^^^ 

not  pretend  f p.  8^  ^  ;but  the  l^niwl  5fitWii(su[\,yKnh  ^^ 

dwelt  upon  *t^^  ^qod  ^ualiti^s.ot  hia  paVpai  jjrove^  A^^hj*  jw»a  JjV^t 

deficient.in  the  st^rl^^^^  vijitHf  qt  gfi^tud^  ^\\JjA I'  s^}^^^ 

Lord  may  be  odd^fjujt  Me  haai  fluph  jagpp4  h^art.l  ,  ^.»ft.t9  jfp^t|igp.  fo 

the  Abbey.  r-  i  ^  .   •*.      \    y  *  ^^  ,-  -i  ..  - ,-.  ■/\-f  i/.-^  ^ 

It  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state*,  t^nd  jth^  garden,  a  jcmnpl^te  wilder* 

ness.     In  the  front  cour^  was  th®  foifft^ia,  desf;Hl>e4  V,V  pQ^*: ^Hsu*"" — 


<  < 

•  Newstead  Abbey,  the  hereditary  seat  of  the  Byrons,  is  situated  in  'the  middle 
of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  was  built  by  Henry  II.  as  an  ekpiator^  offering  to  the 
manes  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  monks  enjo^  uumtemipted  potsessioii  of  tbe 
abbey  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who  persecuted  them  with  meraleM  cruelty, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  place. 

It  was  bestowed  by  this  monarch  upon  Sir  John  Byron,  and  sustained  a  siege 
during  the  dvil  wars  in  Cromwell's  usurpation. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  its  Uwful  possessors,  who  had  followed  the  te^ 
tiUMS  of  their  enled  sovereign,  were  reinstated  in  their  ponienrioHi 
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*'  Symmetrioal,  Imt  dedc'd  with  carvings  qiudnty 

Slniige  fJMief^tliJce  19  vev  in  teiK^trw^  • 
And  here  perhaps  a  monk,  and  there  a  saint.'' 

The  cl6fjftetli*w^fe;  at  tfrdttinie,  (lecimftHv  dreary  ani^  desolate-looking. 
They'*fbn]^ed  kn  area^  in 'die  cetitre'bf  Which  stood  a  iftagpant  fish-pond. 
The  'gr'eeh  strard' flutiroirhdhig  ii<-^the  Gothic  windows,  overgrown  ^nd 
partiaiiy  obscured  by  the  dar^  foliage  of  the  spreading  ivy,  carried  the 
imagin^Eidon  back* to  the  ^smal  period  of  the  monastic  age»,  an  Impres* 
ston  which  gathered  strength  as  we  exaTpinec)  the'  doisters.  Here  the 
di^efent  bells  wet«  separated  by  low  Go^ic  arches  :  a^nd  a  narrow  slip, 
partttibned'etf  bybildts,  was  pointed' out  to  u^  iks  the  grate VxT  each,  so- 
litairy  inn^iife. '  devidtal  vworkinen*  Wbre  bnsSy  employed  In  digging 
aroand  the  foundations  of  the  cloisters  in  aearch^of  concealed  ti;easure9— 
an  bji^dtifi^^s  foun^d  tip<^n  the  discoVe^V  ofil'titrge  bVa2ente^ieat  the 
bottom  'of  Vh6  lake,  tolstainitig  a  nuihber  Of  MSS*.  Thfd^es^AVdhl^'Iiow. 
ever^^^ike'^  txmpy  otherr  (^'a.^mil^rlAnd/ proved Sa  fruitless, one'i  and 
after  tevm^^d^f  the  t>eA^ui  tehatttif  cff  the  dlofstera  had  beeii  dacrile- 
gfbuUy  iotfiftHitk  th^ir  lbnj^^re«tMg^plac^s;Tbe  piirkuit  #aa  abandoned. 
Tviro  or  thfee  of  the  jdteteions  werelkid  ujy  iiV  the  ch^p^l '  Ouy  entrance 
to  the'Ailbey  ^i^s  vi^  ii"fli^ht  bf  ^6n^  inepappenlng  into  ii  la;-^^  hall. 
Tlieii^h;  foVtaierty  covered  'i^f^hh' figures  V^aced;  in  ftiche8,'^'were  'de- 
prived 4}f  their  ornaments  dtHng  tl^e  irfe'of^the  late  lord.  The  mantel- 
piece wadcurionsly  formed  6f  inlaid' marble  in^various  colour^  and  on 
each  side  were  portraits  of  tt^d  favdurite  dogs.  In  the  dining-room, 
which  Wad  of  a  moderate  etize,  and  handsomely  ftrnished, '  were  six 
fantrily  portraits,  one  of  winch  represented  a  handsome  man  in  judicial 
robiA.  This  same  portrait  Ifaave  lately s^en  in  those  apartments  in 
St.  James's  Palace  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.'  t^eigh,  hali-sister  to  the* 
poet.'  Tbe  Mate  bed-room  opened  <mt  of  the  dining-room.  The  bed 
fornitute  vfni^  blaek  and  crhn^on,  with  an  fhfitiity  of  gilt  orhirraents^and 
vurmonnted  by  the  large 'e^gle  found  In  tlie  lalel  Lord  Byrou^s  bed- 
ro6m  ^to  furnidbed' comfortably,  or  leather,  I  should  observe,  luxuri- 
oQBly ;  indeed,  tb^  embeUishmenta  thr6tighb|Lit  tbe  habitable  part  of  the 
oldlnanMony  seemed' ttidre'calculated  to  yield  te^jforary  than  perma- 
nent accomtoodatioti,  and  fbrmed  amelancholV  cbntrast  to  the  spirit  of 
de^^orhiAdn  >p^hiph  yawned  through  the  v^herAbte  afc^^^y*     .    ' 

Whether '  it  aro'^efVom  a  sentiment  in'  the/  pbet*ft'mind,  that  his 
eventftdlife  was  not  exactly  couUur  df!  noe^  or  whether  the  choice  of 
the  bed-'fcfriiitu're  was  left  to  the  taste  of  t^^  tapboUlterer,  is  a  matter 
of  idfe  fktity';^but  I  ccfrtalnly  reooHect  that  the >wbole  drapery  blushed 
'*' celestial  rosy  red."  There  were  two  trfivelUng .  cots  of  brass,  with 
iiangings  of  mosqutto  net,  lined  with  pink.  A  small  n^cbe,  now  thrown 
open  into  the  room,  was  at  thaft  time  used  aa  a  closet.  It  was  from 
this  spot  that  Lord  Byron,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  infected  by 
that  involuntary  belief  in  supernatural  influences  which  always  attendjs 
a  high  degree  of  excitement  in  imaginative  minds,  used  to  fancy  Aiat 
he  heard  certain  miraculous  sounds. 

His  page,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  was  often  locked  up 
in  this  closet  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  en- 
tered the  room  without  examining  it. 

Indeed,  so  early  as  his  youthful  connexion  with  the  *'  Mary"  of  bis 
muse,  Lord  Byron  was  accustomed  to  the  visitation  of  "Bogles/'  on 
his  way  from  Newstead  to  Annesley  Park. 
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Mrs,  ByropV  foom^  y^^H^  w^  «i^^^  ^  reroain  exactly  in  the 
same  state,  in.  y^hif^i  she  l^ft  it,  wias  soiall,  a94  op^ed  iiM9  ff  bjpeiaJ^faat- 
rooiUj.  qoQtiLi^ing  i)ot))iQg  worlh  ob$eryati6n  e^ept  a^6n^  picture  <^f  t)ie 
AaQMi»ci^(^iu  ■  Tb^.  libcary  ^]vaa  )i^eaUx,  5^^  M^^tly.  iiurmi^be^ 
AnPkQPgst  tba  puioerous.  p^tiog^  was  a,  pn'M  of,  toe  Sentte  Qr^iae^ 
C&u^fidgeji  andnear  the  Qre-placa  were' two:  fiQelj^,.pQli3)>edfjb^ls 
fixed  u^^i^.padestals*  Tbe  greY,wa))s  of  the  baaquetiii^-r^oiii,  we^ 
studded  with  beads- of  piaster  qfPaiis.  Tbe'ceiliDg  was  heautiliddi  and 
tho  cbimaey-pieyca  covered  with  figures  in  different  deyices.. 
,  At  this  eitdiof  this  long^ . narrow  roon^ilay  the  stone- coflSa.fptlnd 
aoiQngat  the .  miom-.  and  the  cup  formed .  of  a  humafi  •  skull,  fioth 
these  awful  jooeDi^ntos  .qf  sdortality were  used  in  Lord.%rQna  con- 
vivial par-tiesrn-^b^  ou^.  aa  a  ^ine^oler,  and  the  ojther  aa^  a  drinkii^ 
vesael.  .In  >a  JHnaJl.room  atyoiningr  was  ihe  portrait  of  qld.  Jamea 
MurrajKy.  who  bad  lived  in  the  family  upi^ards  of  seventy  jears^  X^ 
ioacrip^ion  on  the  fayoni^ite  dpg  Boatswain,  lay  in  the,  miisici^  gaQcryt 
and  a.  q^adrapg^lar ,  nK>nument  o£  the  purest  marbFe,  d:6wned  ^jr  .n 
lambent  flame,  records  the  .attachment  of  the  poet  to>b4;i,sb1e  faunful 
friend^i^bosa  vir^ii^a  are«  proudly  malted  above  tljie  ;boaated  claunai  of 
bttmai^it^*  M  .,-:,....  .  *  .  i 

From  tbia  gallery  yoajoverlook  the  whole  raog^  of  dpistera^  which 
I  have  before  described.  There  was  one  particular  incident  which  ia 
»trongly,ivpi;fssed  upon. my  recollection.     .    u  .,  ,,,  .  n 

Aaqur  party. were  ranging  and  prying  into  every  nook  and  corner 
with  all.the  restjiesa  curiosity  of^outh^  in  the  full  glow  of  h^akh  and 
animal  apirita^r  we  .a»dden\y  ran  ;i^  a  B\g}^t  of  steps^  and  iiicai»* 
tioualy, lifting  up, the  latch  pf  an  inner . apartment*  came  full. upon 
the  old  S.^e^|ird.. .  The.  o^d  i^n>i  who  was  busily  engagiMl  iiv  bia 
sanctum  •sanctorum,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  workshop,  threw 
dow^  .lHii.tpoia». and . troiacibjUng  ,wit|h .  ai^^i^essed.  Station,  aternlyjbade 
ua  *'  begone!*'  We  Qedwul^  pneq^wtation;.  but.  1  remejnubev^lin^ifif 
behind, y^ilbf  a  feeling  pf  ipemorae,  ^  I  gazed  upon  the  venfuul^  dpJ(^e^ 
tic,  mbfise  silvery  lopM'  i^^4  [fnpotent  rage»  aa  with  trewltiua'  i30f!^ve!» 
laents  be.  pursued  ^is  craft,  formed  a  striking  contrast,  to  ti^e  lig^t  elaa* 
tic  steps  apd  heedlesa  gaietjy.  pf  my  compaoioiisi, and  whose  incoherent 
mutterings  and  sad<lene4  aapect  reproTfed  the  distant  straina.  of  .muriib 
which  conpludqd  the.  unseasonable  adventure.  Th^  old  .man  relented 
at  any  sympathetic, looks  and  broken  .apologies*  V  I  don't  me^  ao 
aUnn.you/!  ^^aid  be*,  'f  yw  seen  ta  be  a  qivil  person ; .  hot  there  are.ao 
many  vagabonds  coming  h^p^  and  desinaying  thing;).  1  boive  lived  here 
many.generajLions,  an^  it  iaaad  to  see  the  old  place  tjumbling  tcpiecea**^ 
Such  was  Newstead  in  the  summer  of  1815.  Fourteen  years  had  lEiftade 
no  greater  alteration  inJts  general  aapectihan  nucb  aa  the  hand  of  inr 
dustry  and  ta^te  had  effecred.  On  the.  giai^ay  surface  of  tha  amootli 
lake,  as  heretofore*  the. deep  ahadowa  of  the  surrounding  woodlanda 
were  reflected  in  mi^itiature  propoi[tiooa>  and  the  slopixi^j^  banlf^a^*— 

**8tood 

With  their  green  fdces  iix^d  nptm-the  flood."" 

Some  light  pleasure-boats  lay  at  anchor  and  a  brood  of  ducks  replaced 
the  milk-white  awana  that  formerly  "  brooded  in  tlieir  liq^id  bed." 
The  ^bey  bad  undergone  conaideraUe  xepaira  i  the  .Gothic  ruin  of  the 
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ittchmay  was  carefally  preserved  V  and  tbis  rQlliog  volumes  of  clouds 
se^  finrotfgfa  tlie  open  ii^ade;  pii^e^t§d'iio  miapt'  reset^Uante'to  a  pa- 
notwtCie  ViteW^^of  'thfe  tibrrtlieiti  regibhs:  Tfeirf  cdtirt'was  llWd'  open,  atid 
tht'^T^I^d^  fl^ubtatn  traM^pIat^ted  fntd  t!\e  hfn^r  6ouVt,where^h' supplied 
the'^ace  of^Tie  green  fiA-p<ind/*  Several  "of  tlie  qulaitit  ft^Ves  brna* 
xnenrfnj^  the  fbuntain  were  ringed  fri  tlie  passages;  tbeVe  wtftre"lwo  ck 
tfate^  ^toiAie  crosses ;  li' hugfe  gapiiig  frdg ;  a'monsttdiis'Sp^irtrt^^'of  the 
hiiman  fkce  dMne,  and  the  h6ad  of  an  E^ptian  mammy. '  Thd  stone 
steps  were  displaced,  and  onV  entranbc  no^  Yay  through* thb  larg*  Oothit 
arcH^aj^  of  the  cloisters.  Thest^last-m'et^tTOtted  monkislrdf^ettfngi  are 
ftow'convertM  info  servants''  dfflfc^fe,  bnd  a  ^ho!e  rart^  *of'g!oofrt*y  cells 
transformed  Into  place's  6f  snb^tarltial  enjoyment  {  no  i6nger  tfi^abodes 
of  pehite^^  and "  pray^,  theshwalls  ie'sotand*  With  Ofther  sktains  than 
avemariaS,  and  merry  pea!s 'fr6m' Iktighter-lbVlfig' mortals  sUcc^ed  to 
the'  dull  chime  of  the  midnight  beH.  .  Belbfe  jrodt  ascend  the'  staif^ase, 
a'Sihkrt,  da)(>p^  gVoom  of  ^he  bh^li^fers;  Whd  o!!t^l'atfes'6n"the*0Cidiision, 
prdserfts  '^di*  with  a  patent  'peri,'  ffeir  thte  fiUrtiOse-  erf  ih^tihg'^  your 
liAme  in  a  bobk  kept m  ^he  Wse' 6f  %hd  visitor*.      '     *        '      •    " 

Rt'th^ gsli^ry,  1  fetogWiseU'the  pbrtraitfe  Af'lhe  WdfaVo^rftedWgs, 
Colonel  Wildpnan  was  in  the  act  of  explaining  them  to  a  party  of 'gen- 
tlemen'/and  se'eitr^d' to  do"the  ho^oiirs  of  ifhe  old  tib^y' with  pe(iiiliar 
^ace  and  sat^sfkbtJoh:    '«i  »   •  '  '     '=  '    •»       -    >  ♦-    •«■  •' 

The  designation  of  the  roorafs,  of  cOurSte;  watJ  dtefed,  b\rt:  the' chSf ac- 
tet'  6f  the  plkcfe  a^pearefl'td  haV6'beert  an  object  cir^^todr^d  iblldtade. 
Ih^ead  of  a  ruirtbu^  boildlb^,  partiklFy  futni^hed  i*fth  Idea!  cofm forts, 
NeWsteadhad'been  tAetalitforphofcted  ?nfo  a  hand^ihi*  pf^cte 'Of  mbderri 
ahtiquity— ^  reCeptkcle  bf  ^i^h-badted^dhait^,'  fihiely^vahiishi^d^^dbr- 
nmsof  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  giants' dtesKed  in  compfete' suits  of 

The  banquetitig^roortt  Was'^trmed*  int^y'tf  dd'ightflil  'dfawfhg-i-6om; 
hung  with  portraits,  and  embellished  by  on^  of  Broadwood*^  grand  ca- 
binet piano- fortes  ;  a  sttiall,  ekgant  harp,  mid*  work-iablies  profusely 
covered  with  fasliionable  nick-nacks,  and  unfinished  samples  of  female 
industry.  The  stone  coffih  wks  festchanged  fo^  a  superb  cabinet,  repre- 
senting the  battles  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  th^  'principal  6bjt?et  winch 
arrested  liiy  attention  was  a  halMength  pd^trait'  of  B^ron;  liy  Philips, 
Which  hung  6v«rihe  mantel-'piec^^  in  poetics)  chstraer^r' and  blassical  cos* 
mttie.  Thfere  is,  in  the  conntenslnte,  Jl'niingl^  i^Wpr^ssrOiV  of  melancholy 
and  ret^kfess  daring;  truly  characteri^r76.  'Th^  oth'^r  ptidcipal  portraits 
afc  those  ofSir  John  Byron  ;  H.  fi.'R.  the  t>uke  of  Sussex,  in  his  co- 
ronation robes ;  the  colonel  in  Ml  nnlfbrm— :'his  ladj,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  family. 

In  one  of  the  cages  in  the  whidow  L  noticed  patches  of  sewing 
silk'  threaded  in  the  wires,  and  upon  inqurry  fOomd  thfae  It  was  the 
wbrkittahship  of  Hie  **  weaver  bird/' whb  was  riegolaHy  supplied,  by 
the  ladies  of  the  fdraiTy,  with  materials  for  his  trade.  The  old  hall, 
dining-room,  and  inner  oak  room,  xemain  in  an  imfinished  state,  but 
the  rest  of  the  apartments  aie  fitted  up  in  a  comfortable  antique  style* 
In  the  room  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Dnke 
of  Sussex,  during  his  frequent  visits  to  the  abbey,  stands  a  large  bed 
with  tent-stitch  hangings  lined  with  rich  lutestring,  and  the  wallb  deco- 
rated with  tapestry.'    Amongst  the  principal  pictures  throughout  the 
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place,  I  noticed  the  Duqhi^ss  of  CleveUnd^,  NellGwyn,  and  a  fioiej 
piece  represjentihg  \h^  <;)\9irger  pit  the'CoIoiw^l  bi:e^)king  kiM|^,.fr9Doi.tIie 
ba^ds  o/',a  soldier jg^t  tqe.souDfi  oC  t)m  ^i^^ot  tcumpet«,..,iTti^  baafiipor-i 
trait,  I  bav^.  un4«ii9t^d'  4o  be  lbiil})Of  Mns.,  Oid&eld>  tk^  aatr^M.  The 
gardenfl  are; highly >aiiltiveftedv  and  kid  otttfrkb.nHtcii  taste-  and  jtfdgw 
menty  ao  as  co'Miitvbe  general  aspect  of  vhepjace.        '' 

From  a  retired  arbour,  formed  bj  ^  seeping  bircb,  you' bave  a^de- 
ligbtful  view  of  tvvq  siparkling  fountains^  ana  in  the  .d^pia  of  tlie  WibLeir- 
ness  still  reoiaia  the  two  satyrs^  or^  fx%  tbe  country,  pec^eiaaf,  y.^httaHMl 
lard's  devils/ in  aUtikeir-MMbl»aliing,gi)SK:iBsu.. 

Tbeve  is  abOi«*  French,  garden  iaid:o|ife  vcrjF' tastefully,  and  .yew  -am 
staniad  by  the  sadden  fltghi  of  some  retiiatrkltbly  fivve  Chinese  p^^«sants. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  abbey  a  large  sheet  of  water,  surruanded  liy 
hanging  woods  and  running  up  into  a  narrow  islet  towards  the  gardens, 
forms  a  very  picturesque  scene. 

The  old  ch^el  is  fitied  up* very  ba^adsomely,  and  the  wii^diMms.  aan^/ot 
stained  glass*  -A  few  atepa  lead  to  att  elevated  floorings  iumishad  as  a 
sitiini^  room,  in  whiebthe  fantily  attend  every  Sunday  to  ^tttct  dhiiie 

aervioe  perfbrmed  by  tire  chaplain.    Colonel  W-^ generally  ollieiakea 

as  clerk,  but  the  chapel  js  always  particularly  crowded  dviripg ,  the 
period  of  H.  K.  Highness'^  visits^^  who  if  accustomed  to  supply  his  plac^ 
and  whose  clear^  firm  intonation  is  the  admiration  of  tishe  ^fCQiMMUzig 
\iUagi?rs» 

By  accidental  heard  diat  LoiidBynN]'sfavtmrit««(ster  was  expeded 
on  the  foUowing  day.  Foil  of  tfie  ideas  connected  whh  a  visit  from  this 
enthusiastic  lady  to  the  seat  of  her  ancestors,  i  passed  on  to  the  cloisters, 
and  stooping  to  caress  the  grandson  of  Boatswain,  a  fine  noble^lookiqg. 
animal,  who  had  followed  the  remains  of  bis  noble  master  from  Greece, 
and  who  now  lay  crouching  in  the  aisles,  like  the  genins  of  the  place, 
I  passed  through  the  Gothic  arch  and  bade  adieu  to  Newstead  Abbey. 
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Again  the  revolving  year  has  brought  round  the  month  of  November, 
when  these  charming  little  works  come  forth,  to  enliven  the  dull  days  of  our 
northern  winter  with  their  elegant  embeUislunents.  and  entertaining  miscel- 
laneous  literature.  Although  it  is  tK>t  a  long  period  ainoe  Mr.  Ackermaan 
introduced  them  amoxupst  usy  we  begin  to  look  for  them,  with  the  other  luxu- 
ries of  civilization,  as  fresh  contributions  to  our  funds  of  i^ional  amusement. 
As  we  ''progress'*  (to  use  a  Yankee  word)  in  refinement  and  artificial 
life,  we  see  new  objects  spontaneously  arising  out  of  the  industry  of  man  to 
administer  to  our  enjoyments,  through  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  human 
invention.  We  know  not  more  agreeable  presents  than  these  annuals,  on 
many  accounts.  They  serve  as  receptacles  tor  the  fugitive  poetry  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day;  they  encourage  artists,  and  bring  every  year  into 
view  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  book-engraving  ever  laid  before  the 
public ;  they  direct  the  attention  of  the  young  to  poute  literature  and  the 
arts ;  and  though  they  may  contribute  iHtle  or  notning  to  the  stock  of  our 
national  literature,  they  are  useful  as  records,  from  year  to  rear,  of  the 
chanoes  in  literary  taste  and  style  which  are  for  ever  taking  plac»  amongst 
usTlVhat  a  contrast  do  they  present  to  some  of  the  preceding  new  year's 
gifts  for  young  persons! — ^to  the  sickly  trash  which  was  formerly  poured  forth 
at  Christmas  in  the  shape  of  keepsakes  and  carols !    It  is  the  great  mark  of 
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national  ^rogremaon,  that  even  ^  nwit  trifling  productions  it  sends  forth  are 
as  highly  wrought  a8,po64hle  '^  ii  tenaeto^  exalt  th^  qbaracter  of  the  country 
among  forelgiieriy  AU^  it  pbltRhes  the  inmd,  which^  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
thenlo^tf  fhnMied  things,  wfK  not  aftinhiiiiB  ti^lish  mediocrity:  Thus  art  is 
s«ffmukledtaadi^he3tceIl^Vite''flflfaiAed;a'f>ura tttetblnlVttoedkito  thfe  V^l^<^ 
mlo^  4o4e9fti  im^  aur.readered  gtaaefiil  land  tiie  carriage  polito ;:  lor  fami- 
liarity with  the  best  thi^g^.in.irl  ineensiUy  affpcto  t)ie  mannersj  and  tends 

The  fiiSl  Annual  which  hac?  reached  our  hands  for  1830  is,  "  The  Literary 
Sol^tfetiir/*  which  more  than  support^  tts  previous' repdtatlon  in  the  embellish- 
meMS;  (of  which  Vf6  h4ve  given  an  account,  under  our  head  "  Fine  Arts ;") 
and  this  is  saying  much,  coasi^Hng  its  former  volumes;  and  what  it  has 
already^ihabitedk  Tfarliter^'paitl  «f  iibeiKduaia  ooauins  eeverat  pieces 
supenor<t9  those  in  ^«  number  preoeduig  it^  thougih^  aa  a-whoiey  last  year 
i^  literary  portion  of  the  Souvenir,  was  more  select )  and,  as  a  neceesary  eon- 
aequence,  there '  is  more .  inequalitj^  now  in  the,  merit  of  its  contents*  Last 
year,  H-was  the  superior  of  the  family  of  Annuals  in  this  respect ;  not  that  in 
the  present  number  there  is  any  deficiency  of  talent^  which  is  secured  by  the 
nanmi  of'^Ntasdy  ifemans,  Oalt,  James  Montgomery,  Dale,  Barrr  Cornwall 
Banitef'OiBi^&nV'AIi^^^'srAy  Hotmtt>  Bowrin^,  Herrey,  CareUke  Bowles, 
14oUi.  ifaasna  BailliOi  ^Mrs^  ^oitoa^i^  bendes.  tkauitor's^  anA  ethers. 
<'The  Lf^i^d,  of  DrachenfeV'  hy  Praed,  ia  ona  «^  tbe  best^pitees  In  the 
volume^  no!  of  ease  and  dignity,  simple^  and  powerful.  .  There  is  a  very 
Bweet  poem  t>y  Caroline  Bowles,  'breathing  tenderness:  and  ,one  of  the 
sam^'lcharaGeertiiy  MaryHowitt,  ht  triplets,  a  measure  for  such  a  subject. 
''!rfa#Pet*La!n^'''w^  do  tM  admire,  it 'hsrving  an  air  of  atlffhesd  when  ap- 
plied  to  familiar  subjects.  Mrs.  Uemans  is  here,  in  all  the  fflorious  richness 
and  baaiM^y  iFhieh*flfliasips-her  Ihe.ivBt  female  noet  'iif>tbediiy;  her  ^powers 
are  varied,  yet  9Xw9yM  effective  j  and  she  jdqv)^:  migues  hy  tt^ub  etenial«ame- 
ness,  that  copious  pouring-out  of  similar  ideas^^.set  words  ^^  chajoige  their 
position  but  are  ever  the  same,  which  is  the  sin  of  some  writers  of  her  sex. 
She  has  two  or  three  charming  pieces  in  this  yeiar's  Souvenir,  and  we  scarcely 
know  which  fe  prefer.  ^*  €H>eron  and^Titania,"  bv  Hervey,  is  as  beautiful  as 
tha  eqgraiiing^  wUoh  is  saying  no  little.  Barry  Cornwall's  '*  Ruins  of  Time** 
is  in  hS^besfc  maMier.>  But  oar  Bpace«  which  nmst  admit'  a  notice  of  all  these 
interesting  periodicals,  forbids  our  particularising  more,  than  that  the  Edi- 
tor has  contributed  four  pieces  of  merit,  one  of  which  we  subjoin,  after 
''£vening  Time,"  by  James  Montgomery,  the  well-known,  unobtrusive,  and, 
meritorious  author  of  ''The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland ;"  not  that  we  should 
not  gladly  copy  more  copiously  had  we  room. 

At  evening  time  let  there  be  h'ffht : 
Life's  little  day  draws  near  its  dose ; 
.  AMond  me  fUl  the  shades  of  night, 
•  /  '   Tliaai(^t4sfdesith,  the  gmve^s  repose:    ' 

..w  .•  To  Ctoim  my  joys,  to  end  my  woesf 

^w,,.  At  evening  time  let  there  be  light  I 

->   '     ■  ^   ■  At  evening  time  let  there  be  light: 

^  '  Stormy  and  dark  hath  been  my  day , 

Y<!t  rose  the  morn  divinely  briffht, 
\      ■■    '     '  Dews,  birds,  and  blossoms,  cneer'd  the  way : 

O  for  one  sweet,  one  parting  ray ! — 

•  '  "   M  evening  time  let  there  be  light  t 

]     ,       ,  ,    .     At  evening  tiaae  thece  «Ao//  ba  light : 

For  God  hath flpokens — it  must  be: 
Fear,  Doubt,  and  Anguish  take  their  flighty 
His  ^ory  now  is  risen  on  me ; 
Mine  eyes  shall  his  salvation  see : 
— -*Tis  evening  time,  and  there  if  light ! 

Zedi*  ziv.  7* 
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THe  following  is  f^rom  the  Editor*B  pen,  flel8<fted  rather  fram  ite  ooniiif ' 
more  within  our  Dmita  for  extraot^  then  for  ile  heinip  mperior  to  hie  other 
oontributioDs :  it  is  entitliNl  a ''  Sketdi  from  Reel  Life.^ 

J  saw  her  hi  the  norn  of  hope,  in  lifers  ddidoui  flprSn|^, 
A  radiant  creature  of  tha  eartlu  just  bursting  on  the  whig ; 
Elate  and  joyous  as  the  lark  when  first  it  soars  on  high. 
Without  a  shadow  in  its  pad^-^a  cbud  fipoai  the  skf  i 

I  see  her  yet— so  faiM^  deeow-^her  soft^  ui^waided  heir. 
Gleaming  like  sun-ligat  upon  snow,  above  her  forehead  fair  \ — 
Her  larve  dark  eyes,  .of. changing  ligh;;,  the  wxnmng  smile  thaj;  play'd 
In  dimpling  sweetness,  round  a  mouth  Ezpreasion^s  self  had  made  I 

•And  light  alike  of  heart  and  stej^  -she  hounded  on  her  way, 

Nor  dream'd  the  flowevs  that  round  her  bloemM  would  ever  know  decay ; 

She  had  no  winter  in  her  note,  but  eTermore  would  sing 

(What  darker  season  had  she  proved  ?)  of  e|xring,«^^  only  ^ring ! 

Alas  I  ates !  that  hopes  like  her^s,  so  gentle  and  so  bright,  . 
The  growth  of  many  a  happy  year,  one  wayward  hour  should  blight ; — 
Bew  down  her  fair,  but  fragile  form,  her  brilliant  brow  ^^erc^vt. 
And  make  her  beauty-^ike  her  bliss — a  shadow  of  the  past !  . « 

YeaN  came  and  went — ^we onet  egeib-r^but  whet  arhw%e  wee  there ! — 
The  glasiy  calmness  of  the  eye,  that  whispered  of  despait' ; — 
The  Mhl  flushing  of  the  dheek,-^^be  lips  eompiieeiVtaad'thlWt'-^ 
The  deneh  of  the  attesuiMe  haeds,**-prechww*A  the  steife  witfa(hi  \ 

Yet,  for  each  ravaged  charm  of  €»lrth,  tome  'pftyfiig  jlower  had  given 
Beauty,  (^  moie  thaitiftonki  Mrtti,—  a  ilj^ll  tfakt  ht^athed  of  tfeevien  i 
And  as  she  bent,  re^^'datid  meHt,  beneath  the  cbriettming  bloW,* 
With  all  a  martyr's  fetyid'Mth  her  ftslkiMe  aesetf^d  to  f}Uw. 

No  wild  reproach — no  bitter  word— in  the  sad  hour  was  spoken. 
For  hopes  deceived,  for  love  betray M^  and  plighted  pledges  br6ken;-» 
Like  hifn  who  for  his  murderers  pray 'd,'^  she  wept,  bat  did  not  clUd^ 
And  her  last  orisons  arose  for  him  fbr vhoni  ^e  died! 

Thus-'thus — top  oft  the  traitor  man  reuays  foud  woman *s  trilthi 
Thus  blighting,  in  his  wild  caprice,  the  blossoms  of  her  youth  ; 
And  sad  it  is,  m  griefs  like  these^  o'er  visions  loved  and  lost, 
That  the  truest  and  the  tenderest  hearts  niust  aTwalys  su'ff^  tiiost  1 

Ajn^ng  the  peoee  it  ie  difficult  le  point  oet  the  faeet^  Mid  it  would  peihape 
he  invidioas.  Me.  Grettan'e  *'  Lopb  Dsaii^t,'^  will  h*  read  with  pbeeure  hqr 
thoee  fond  of  national  mennere  well  deoowbed.  An  '^  indieot  at  $«•»"  ie 
good,  llie  «<  City  of  the  Desert,"  striking.  The  ''  Forest  of  St.  Euphemia,'' 
is  an  exceedingly  pleesuigly  told«toin  aim ^'Ithmn*  theDemcttiae,^* hy  W. 
Howitt,  exhibits  much  power.  Wis  rbrbear  te  mentieaotliere ;  it  ^ffioM  te 
say,  that  the  Editor  has  shown  his  moa^  taet  i^ircktbi^up  his  woiic.  His 
plates  are  verv  superinr,  and  the  literary  oontenlh  of  his  volume  will»n«t  di»> 
appoint  his  readers.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  his  assidetty^  -  aa  well 
as  that  of  his  brother  editors,  find  the  due  appredation,  according  to  timr 
eeverai  claims ;  and  Mr.  Watts  will-thaa  have  AOthiog  to  fear  for  the  ra* 
ward  of  his  exertions. 

The  plates  of  the  ''  Winter's  Wreath,''  fMhlished  W  Whit4aker  and  Ca. 
we  noticed  in  the  "  Fine  ArU  "  of  our  last  number.  llie  literary  paii  ie  aa- 
markable  for  having  many  oentribatois  iwhoee  aaama  «re  niot  to  be  i&fuaA  ht 
the  other  *'  Annuals,"  besides  many  -well  kneeni.'to  Idia  iMibKo.  It  ia  edaAed 
and  printed  at  Liverpool,  by  E.  Smith,  wheiie  it  was  projected  oriffinaUy,  and 
is  inscribed  to  the  venerable  Roscoe.  In  point  of  merit  this  rolame  ranka 
high.  There  is  much  charming  poetry  scattered  through  its  peges,  but  its 
tasteful  prose  dwells  rather  too  much  on  homely  subjects.  1  nere  is,  how- 
ever, a  sprinkling  of  criticism  and  humour  in  it  which  the  public  will  well 
judge.  To  mention  the  pieces  of  Hemans,  Delta,  and  others,  well-known, 
who  appear  hara,  would  be  superfluous.  One  or  two  contributors  are  little  or 
wholly  unknown  by  the  public  and  ouraelves.    Of  these  J.  R.  C.  is  both  a 
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proM  ancK  vene  contributor^  and  no  mean  one  in  point  of  power.  J.  C.  "  To 
the  Departed/'  has  merit;  Bohas.WvB>€.;^Mr.  Wiffin,  and  Miss  Howitt, 
both  appearintaateM  peelieal'oontvibutlonB;'  'Df/Boirrin^,  Miss  Bowles, 
the  Rev.  J.  Parry,  H.  F«  -Oliotley,  Archdeacon  Wrangham;  See.  eontribute 
aever^y  prose  or  veraOy  and.xnake  up ayoU^me'  whJiiii,  .jn .4ha  elegance  of 
its  typography,  is  not  surpaaaed  by  any  printed  in  Xiandoo>  aiul  iaa  decided 
improvement  on  ita  f redeoeaaoir*  The  toUoiwing  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Roaooa,  entitled,  "  LiUaa  pitafia^d  to^M^wabkicm  Monaisdrian  Planto.'' 

God  of  the  changeftil  year  !-^*midsf  the  glow 

Ot  stitMgtfa  and  beauty  and  trarifjcfehdent  ^race, 
WhSch  tA  the  moantain  he!ght«,  or  dee))  bdo\r, 

In  flhtlterM  vale6,  and  deep  teqnestet'd  'plttc^y 
Thy  forms  of  vegeuUe  lifasMjame  ; 
.   WhetheE  thy  pittas^  with  giant  anms  dicplayM, 
Brave  the  cold  north,  or  wrapt  ao  <  JtiSatarH  |$1<mkdv 

Xhv  tnadEleas  fores  to  sweep  a  world  <tf<  shade  -^-^ 
Or  whether,  scenting  ooean*8  hearing  breast, 

,  Thy  odoriferous  isles  iiuiiimerous  rise. 
Or  under  various  lighter  forms  imprest, . 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  Thy  works  delight  our  eyes  ;— 
Ood  of  all  life  !  whate'er  those  forms  may  he, 
O  may  tiwy  aH  uwite  in  praMng  Thee ! 

The  next  Annual  which,  baa  oome  to  us  ia  the  "  Im"  a  new  r^igious 
one,  edited  b^  the  Rev.  Tliomaa  Dale.  The  plataa  we  nearly  all  of  them 
figure  engravuL^  from  the  old  mastera*  and  very  well  executed.  Murillo, 
Carlo  Dolce,  C&ude^^  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  a  striking  engraving  from  J.  Lie- 
▼ens,  1636,  of  the  "  Rawing  of  LazaruB  ;**  an  antique  of  Chrj«t  in  Gethse- 
mane,  and  Caracci,  Cignanii  and  Barrocio,  .are  the  inastera  and  works  on 
which  the  graver  has  been  employed  by  Smith,  Graves,  Sangster,  Engleheart, 
cmd  others.  It  hi  entitled  by  the  editor  "  a  Literary  and  Reliclous  Offerinj^," 
but,  as  may  be  sunposed,  is  almost  entireljj  of  the  latter  character.  The 
names  of  Howitt,  Conder,  Stebbing,  Baynes,  T.  Roscoe,  Heber,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  Pringle,  Browne,  Watts,  Bay  ley,  Macauley,  Strickland,  Mrs.  G()dwin, 
Caunter,  besides  the  editor's  own,  w'hich,  to  us,  occurs'  too  frequently,  are 
thosejbest  known  as  writers  by  the  public.  The  attempt  has  the  m^rit  of  no- 
velty to  recommend  it,  and  they  who  deem  the  existing  Annuals  not  suffi- 
ciently grave  will  be  suited  here.  The  idea  of  engraving  the  religious  pic- 
ttBrea  ef  the  Ancient  Masters  is  a  happy  one,  und  deserves  enoosvagcsnent ; 
several  of  the  present  are  very  fidely  exeeuted.  The  pielur^  from  lievens 
IB  a  veiT  extraordinary  and  singular  iate',  higfaiy  etffaetiveiand  prodoohig  a 
thrill  of  the  supematoial  on  the  obaerver's  mind.  In  reetoeet  to  the>Kterary 
part,  '^  The  Madonna  and  Child,*'  by  the  ecfitor,  revdnda  us  sediewfaat  of 
Milton'a  Nativity  Hymn.  **  Wooden  and  Murmurs^"  by  J.  €.  ilall^  is 
gee&  ''  The  Guardian  Spirit,^'  by  Stebbing,  does  him  credit ;  it  is* chaste  and 
goed;  and  **  The  Slave  Dealer,  by  Thomas  Pringle,  whose  sweet  poetry  is 
ao  well  knowir  to  tiie  nublic  by  his  little  volume  entitled  "  £phemarideB,"  is 
in'  hit  moat  aim|rfe  ana  pleasing  manner.  Of  the  prose  we  do  not  think  so 
hi^y  aa  ef*  tiie  poetry.  Tlw  religions  wdrid  is  bound  to  give  the  editor 
credit  for  his  attempt  to  please  them,  and  will  no  doubt  estimate  his  book 
in  the  value  that  eah  be  haoAy  affixed  upon  It ;  forno  Kttle  labour  and  talent 
have  been  expended  in  getting  it  up. 

Adceraiann'a  '*  Forget  me  Not,  the  frnxtAil  aire  of  an  increasing  lamily, 
hm  aiade  an  improvement  this  year  in  its  iliterary  contents.  The  engmv- 
inga  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  The  literary  cohtribntors  are'  very  various, 
aiM  aaooBg  them  is  Mr.  Jefirey,  James  Montgomery,  Miss  Mitfi>t-d,  Gait, 
B«yley,'Hoflaad,  Delta,  Bowring,  Malcolm,  Barton,  Wikon,  Hogg,  and 
numevoua  other  names,  well  known  to  the  public;  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  of  very  superior  literary  merit.  The  prose  articles,  too,  will  be  found 
entertaining,  and  ihe  editor  (Mr.  Shoberl)  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out 
€me  or  two  names  new  to  ua  in  the  Annuals ;  among  these  is  Miss  AI.  A. 
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CairiiilkL  Her  oontribution  does  her  honour ;  it  is  entitled  *'  The  Destinies.? 
The  following  lines  of  Byron,  written  in  his  boyhood,  to  ''  Mary/^  (Mrs. 
Musters,)  about  a  year  before,  ha*  marriage,  are  a  ourioaity  on  many  ao- 
oountB. 

Adieu  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever  I 

From  her  I  wast  quickly  depstti ; 
Though  the  fiiCes  iu  from  ea^h  other  sever. 

Soil  her  image  wiU  dwell  ia  my  heart. 

The  Same  that  wiUiin  my  heart  bums, 

Is  unKke  what  in  lovm*  hearts  glows ; 
The  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel, 

Is  far  purer  than  Cupid  bestows. 

I  wish  not  your  pesoe  to  disturb, 

I  wish  not  your  joys  to  molest ; 
Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 

*Tis  your  friendship  alone  I  request. 

Not  ten  thousand  lovers  oould  feel 

The  friendship  my  bosom  contains  \ 
It.  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell. 

While  the  warm  blood  flows  throUgh  my  veins. 

* 

May  the  S|4ar  of  hoaven  lopk  down, 

And  my  Alary  from  evil  defend  1 
May  she  ne'er  know  adversity's  frown. 

May  her  happiness  ne*ei*  have  an  end  I 

Once  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  adieu ! 

Fatewell !  I  with  anguish  repeat ; 
For  ever  TH  think  up<m  you. 

While  this  heart  in  my  bonm  shall  beat. 

'  '*  The  Amulet,  or  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer/'  edited  by  d.  C 
Hall,  comes  out  this  year  with  recommendations  to  public  favour  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  withstand.  Two  plates,  of  the  most  highly-fito$8hed  (jia* 
racter,  are  prominent  features,  engraved  at  an  enormous  expense,  aad  cer- 
tainly fine  specimens  of  art,  (including  the  usual  number,)  are  amonff  its 
attractions.  The  improvement  of  this  periodical,  and  the  industry  ^  its 
editor,  are  unquestionable.  Its  contents  are  of  the  religious  character,  wfti^ 
out  any  dry  or  fhnatical  hallucinations,  tending  rather  to  exhibit  the  purity 
of  Christian  morality,  than  exclusive  doctrines  or  high'-wrought  enthusiasu* 
It  is  a  work  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  of  young  people  particulariiy,  to 
beguile  an  idle  moment,  and  amuse  a  winter's  evening.  The  contributon 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  last  year ;  and  the  entire  work  does  not  fdl 
short  of  the  expectations  raised  by  the  reported  liberality  of  the  proprietoi^ 
Our  old  friepds  Cunningham,  Pringle,  Hemans,  and  Banim,  are.aino^  iht 
contributors;  as  are,  Hogg  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Norton,  Ardkdeaooa 
Wrangham,  Mr.  Howitt,  T.  C.  Croker,  Sec.  Mrs.  Hall  has  contributed 
an  IriSi  tale,  in  her  best  manner ;  and  the  Editor  has  not  overlaid  the  rea- 
der with  too  many  of  his  own  contributions,  as  in  some  of  the  other  aturaal^ 
but  of  his  well-known  poetical  power  has  been  too  sparing.  It  is  impossible^ 
in  these  works,  to  particularize  the  various  grades  of  literary  merit  in  Oit 
pieces  ;  and  it  would  be  invidious.  The"  Amulet,"  however,  it  mar  be  truly 
said,  ranks  high  in  this  respect,  and  breathes  a  pure  literary  as  weH  as  morrf 
tone,  highly  honourable  to  its  management  and  professions.  We  do  not 
think  the  verses  entitled  "  The  Crucifixion''  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  platen 
which  is  one  of  the  chef-iVceuvres  of  Le  Keux,  and  should  have  been  equaDy 
grand  and  impressive.  The  "  Minstrel  of  Chamouni,*'  and  ''  The  Cmcip 
nxion,"  are  the  two  engravings  to  which  we  have  already  alluded ;  beaides 
these,  the  '*  Interview  between  the  Spaniards  and  Peruvians,"  by  \W  Grea^ 
bach,  after  a  painting  bv  Briggs ;  ''  The  Dorty  Bairn,"  by  Mitchell,  from 
Wilkie ;  "  The  Sisters  of  Bethany,"  by  Danforth,  horn  Leslie ;  ''  The  Ped^ 
gogue^"  by  Goodyear,  from  Smirke;  "  The  Fisherman's  Children^"  by  Rolk^ 
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from  CoUins,  and  others,  do  honour^ to  MUsh  art ;  and  the  disGriminatioa  of 
the  public  will  not  fail  to  discover  and  reward  the  M9id«ity.dis^yed  in  get- 
ting  up  the  present  and  fifth  voUinw  of  ihis  ekg«nt  work,    llie  following 
sonnet,  entitled  ^'  Contemplation/'  is  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Howitt^  ''  A 
Slcetch  from  old  John  Bunyan." 

He  sate  within  a  silent  cave,  apart 

From  men,  upon  a  chair  of  diaimond  stone  ; 

Word?;  he  spoke  not,  compamons  he  had  none, 
But  stedfastly  pursued  his  thoiigUtful  art ; 
And  as  he  mused,  he  puird  ti  slender  string. 

Which  evermore  within  his  hands  he  held  f 

And  the  dim  curtain  rose,  whidi  had  conoeai'd 
His  thoughts  ; — the  city  of  the  Immortal  King — 
There  pictured  in  its  solemn  pomp  it  lay, 

A  glorious  country  Stretching  round  about ; 

And^  through  its  golden  gates,  passM  in  and  out 
Men  of  all  nations  on  theii*  heavenly  way. 
On  this  he  inDMd,'attd  mused' (the  wMe  day. long, 
Feeding  his  ^Me  faith  tfll  'it  grew;  stttilig«  • 

The  second  of  the  family  of  Annuals^  **  The  Friendship's  Offering,'*  makes 
its  appearance  this  month  in  a  more  superb  binding  thah  before.  Truly  ele- 
gant, solid,  and  unique,  last  year,  it  is  now  render^  splendid  by  the  addition 
of  a  profusion  of  gold.  Mr.  Pringle,  the  £ditof,  has  introduced  several  no- 
velties into  the  literary  part :  a  dedication  to  a  lady  of  rank,  in  rh3rme,  and 
a  prologue,  in  the  way  of  the  olden  time,  are  prefixed  to  the  volume.  The 
plates  consist  of  a  beautifiri  engmting  of  1  utner's  Tiew  of  Vesuvius  during 
an  eruption;  it  is  engraved  by*  Jeavens^  and  ia  weU  worthy  of  the  artist^ 
whose  manner  is  accurately  conv«yed  to  thespeDtatDP  iyy  the  copper:  we 
have  rarely  been  more  f^easied  irith  esof  engtHyiagi  The  IFrcmtispiece,  ''Lyra," 
by  Dean^  after  Woc4>  is  a  piensing,  soft  picture.  ^'  Echo,"  is  diarming ; 
quite  Italian.  ''Beading  the  News,"  from  Wilkie,  by  RoVmson,  we  nreier 
to  "  Catherine  of  Arr^^on,'*  by  Humphreys,  from  Leslie.  "  Mine  Own ;" 
"  Barly  SorroW  ;'*  "  TTje  Honeymoon ;"  and  *'  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  present- 
ing her  Son  to  the  Church  Commissioners,^*  &c.  are  very  pleasing  engrav- 
ingR,  and  do  credit  to  the  work.  Ihe  literary  part,  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
ta  our  readers,  evinces  high  judgment  and  ttuste.  The  contents  are  more 
cHoice  than  they  were  last  year,  and  more  care  and  aptitude  have  been  dis- 
played in  their  arrangement.  ''  The  Friendship's  Offering*'  for  1830  will 
be  a  generiU  favourite^  we  are  persuaded,  on  the  triple  ground  of  its  literary 
merit,  its  beautiful  engravings,  and  its  elegant  garb.  The  literary  part  is 
furnished  by  weU-knpwn  writers  of  no  sma^  literary  merit :  James  Montgo- 
mery, of  Sheffield,  T.  Roscoe^  the  Howitts,.  Banim,  Mitford^  Hall^  Dale, 
Delta,  Clare,  Fraser,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Godwin,  Bbwring.  Hcfland,  Hogg, 
St.  John,  Kennedy,  Cunningham,  &c./  The  editor  has  also  contributed 
several  poetical  pieoes  of  his  own,,whLioh  abound  in  sweetness,  and  that 
simple  beauty,  wnich  is»  after  all,  the  great  charm  ip  such  works.  There  is 
notning  suffered  to  pass  which  is  not  tasteful  and  elegant ;  and  this  is,  in 
our  eyes,  the  great  secret  of  making  up  an  annual.  Every  thing  should  be 
good;  nothing  is  expected  that  shall  astoun4»  a^d  ijiotliing  can  be  excused 
which  is  low  and  coarse.  We  plight  cite  as  an  illustration  of  this,  the  edi- 
torial tact  displayed  in  an  annual  of  great  pretensions  last  yeat,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  in  art  ever  got  iu> — the  illustrations  spkited  and  superb,  and 
well  deserving  patronage^  but  th«  effect  of  them  deteriorated  by  unredeemed 
vulgarity  ia  the  literai'y  department.  We  know  not^  from  having  no  ekiU 
in  heraldry,  to  whom  "^r,  Pringle  has  dedicated  his  volume ;  but  as  we  ^ur9 
^certain,  from  the  description,  that  it  cannot  be  her  who,  *'  dignifies  the  dueal 
place*'  of  his  Grace  of  St.  Alban*s,  we  are  satisfied.  The  prmogue,  in  imit«r« 
tion  of  the  olden  time*  is  very  happy.  *^'  Spoleto,"  by  the  editor,  is  the  onl^ 
piece  we  have  room  to  copy,  for  it  must  be  recollected  we  have,  in  this  «rt]p- 
de,  to.  dispose  of  ten  or  a  dosran  works,  all  similar,  yet  all  different »  aU 
agree&ble  and  beautiful,  though  perhaps  not'  all  equally  &b.  « 
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•PQLKTO. 

A  feene  such  as  we  picture  in  our  dreiuns  ; 
Grey  castM  vocks,  green  woods,  and  fHtteriag  strea^i^   .    •  '• 
Mountains  in  massive  grandeur  towering  high  ;  '  ^ '  ! 

Spires  gleaming  in  the  soft  Ausonian  sky ;  '    '  -    ' 

Groves,  gardens,  villas,  in  their  ridi  array ; 
Majestic  ruins,  glorious  in  deeay ; 
Marvels  by  Art  and  Nature  jointly  wrought-^ 
And  every  stone  instinct  witb  teeming  thought ! 
Such  look*st  thouy  finr  Spoleto  !-^And  the  Ark 
That  through  the  eye  speaks  volumes  to  the  henr^ 
Lifting  the  veil  that  envious  distance  drew>   . 
Reveals  thee,  bathed  in  beauty.,  to  our  view  s 
Each  feature  so  distinct — so  freshly  fairy  .... 
We  almost  seem  to  scent  thy  mountain  air- 
Breathing  upon  us  from  yon  clump  of  pines. 
Where  the  blithe  goatherd  'mid  his  flock  reclines. 

How  rich  the  laadscafie !'— ofwrning,  as  we  look. 

To  many  a  sacred  fane  and  aylvan  nook } 

MHiile  tnrough  the  vale,  by  antique  arches  spann*d, 

The  river,  like  some  stream  of  Fairyland, 

Pours  its  bright  waters, — with  deep  solemn  sound, 

As  if  rehearsing  to  the  rocks  around 

The  tale  of  other  times.     Methinks  I  hear 

its  dream-like  murmur  melting  on  the  ear,— 

Telling  of  mighty  chiefs  whose  deeds  sublime 

Look  out  gigantic  o'er  the  gulphs  of  Time ; 

Of  the  stem  African  whose  conquering  powers 

Reooil'd  abosh'd  from  these  heroic  towera ; 

Of  ham  iHio,  when  Rome's  glorious  days  were  gonev 

Built  yon  grim  pile  to  prop  hb  Gothic  throoe  ; 

Of  B^sarioa,  Names — But  'twere  vain 

To  weave  such  names  into  this  idle  strain ; 

These  mouldering  mounds  their  towering  aims  proclaim 

— The  historic  Muse  hath  g^ven  their  acta  to  fame. 

Spoleto  !  midst  thy  hills  and  storied  pileS) 

Thy  classic  haunts  and  legendary  aisles, 

'Twere  sweet,  methinks,  ere  life  hath  passM  aw^yv    ' 

To  sp^d  one  long,  reflective  summer's  day ; 

Beneath  those  quiet  shades  my  limbs  to  caat. 

And  muse  o'er  all  that  links  thee  to  the  past ,: 

To  linger  on,  through  twilight's  wiasard  hour, 

Till  the  wan  moon  gleamM  high  o*er  rock  and  tower. 

And,  with  her  neoromantio  lustre  strange. 

Lit  up  the  landscape  with  a  solemn  change — 

Gilding  its  grandeur  into  ead  relief. 

Like  a  pale  widow  stately  in  her  grief. 

So  rose  the  scene  on  Rogers'  classic  eye — 
And  thus,  embalmed  in  words  that  ne'er  could  die. 
Its  touchiug  image  had  remain'd  enshrined. 
Had  he  to  verse  transferred  it  from  his  mind. 
Far  other  fate  awaits  this  rustic  lay. 
Framed  for  the  passing  purpose  of  a  day : 
Enough  for  me  if  he  its  tone  commend 
Whom  'tis  a  pride  and  grace  to  call  my  Friend. 

The  proBe  oompositions  harmonize  well  with  the  poetry  in  poiDt  of  merit, 
and  the  simple  elegance  of  the  volume.  "  II  Vesuviano,"  is  well  written  and 
impressive.  « The  Voyage  Out,"  is  a  pleasing  narration.  **  The  Lover's 
Leap/'  is  a  terrible  story,  but  not  so  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature,  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  ^'  White  Bristol,"  by  Banim,  is  good,  as  are  all  the 
other  tales--^uable  and  agreeable  reading.  But  we  must  end,  and  proceed 
to  the  next  Annual,  in  the  order  in  which  they  readied  us,  and  this  is  the 
'*  Gem." 
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Last  year  this  Annual  was  remarkable^  rather  for  the  puns  and  con* 
oeits  which  were  bestrewed  over  it  without  merc^  by  its  editor,  than  for 
careful  selection^  or  a  literary  excellence  rivalling  ita  compeers.  Its  engrav- 
ings, however,  were  truly  elegant,  and  are  understood  to  have  been  super* 
intended  by  that  distinguished  artist^  A.  Cooper,  £«}.  £.  A.  This  has  been 
now  acknowledged  in  the  modest  preface  of  the  editor;  and  the  plates^ 
whidi  are  thirteen  in  niunher,  are  elegant  speoimens  of  art.  ''  The  Ruins  of 
Trionto,''  by  Martin^  engnved  by  (Smith,  is  an  effsetive  specimen  of  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  that  painter  does  not  often  %ure.  He  has  abandoned  the 
gorseous,  gloomy  grandenr  of  the  East  for  a  Salvator  Rosa  scene,  of  wild 
subBmity,  which  we  could  wie^  *he  would  pursue  farther;  the  success  of  his 
pencil  so  durected  is  certain.  Lightning,  it  is  true,  is  introduced^  but  if  it 
were  not,  the  character  of  the  picture  would  remain  the  same.  ''The  Love 
Letter/*  by  Smirke,  is  a  fine  en™vinff  of  Warren's.  "  Verona,"  the  sweet 
Verona,  after  Bonington,  is  good ;  and  Cooper's  "  Mameluke/'  bv  Warren, 
is  excellent ;  so  is  ''Rose  Malcolm,"  bv  the  same  artist,  engraved  by  Rolls ; 
nothing  can  be  more  spirited  than  the  horses ;  the  whole  of  the  figures,  too, 
are  good.  The  infant  "  Bacchus,'*  brought  by  Mercury  to  the  Nymphs, 
after  Howard,  by  Edwards,  is  only  outdone,  if  it  be  outdone^  by  the  "  Ube- 
ron  and  Titania,"  of  the  same  artist,  in  the  present  year's  "  Literary  Sou- 
venir." "The  Coquette/'  from  Cbalon,  and  the  "Stolen  Interview/  from 
Stephanoff,  are  very  pleasing.  "Tyre"  is,  to  our  seeming^  a  better  en- 
praving  than  painting,  in  the  matter  of  composition.  Where  are  her  imr 
mense  fleets  and  warehouses,  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  the  riches  of  the 
world  ?  We  suppose  the  former  are  at  sea,  and  the  latter  in  the  cellars. 
Wilkie's  "  Saturday  Nij^ht "  is  Wilkie  himself,  in  his  very  best  vein.  The 
**  Halt  on  the  March"  is  good,  and  the  "  Gipsey  fielle"  very  interesting  and 
characteristic  We  now  advert  to  the  literary  department,  and  find  a  very 
great  improvement  indeed.  We  have  Keats,  Horace  Smith,  Delta,  Mal- 
cohn,  Norton,  Bowring,  Hogy,  T.  Roscoe,  Don  T.  de  Trueba,  C.  B.  Sheri- 
dan, James  Montgomery  of  Shefileld,  Cunningham,  Lord  Nugent,  Miss 
Bowles,  J.  Came,  Wrangham,  Harvey,  the  indefatigable  Howitts,  Clare, 
Kenney,  and  several  other  well  known  writers,  either  in  verse  or  prose ; 
as  usual,  it  is  difficult  to  select,  so  as  to  have  a  due  regard  to  our  limits,  and 
not  be  deemed  partial.  The  foUowing  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  John 
Keats.    The  MMmet  by  Richard  Hewitt. 

In  a  drear*nighted  Deoecnber, 

Too  happy,  happy  Tree  f 
Thy  braaohes  ne'er  remember 

Tlieir  green  felicity. 
The  NorUi  cannot  undo  them 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them ; 
Nor  froEen  nawlngii  glue  iMm 

From  budding  at  the  prfme ! 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  Brook  I 
Thy  bubbUngB  ne'er  remember 

ApoUo*8  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never'— never  petting 

About  the  frosen  time ! 

Ah!  would 'twere  to  with  many 

A  gentle  Oirl  and  Boy ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 

Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ? 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it. 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steel  it* 

Was  never  told  in  rhyme 
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BOK7KMT   TO   AV   XABLT   VIOIJET. 

One  on  this  shelterM  bank,  and-  only  one : 

Fair  comer  of  mde  Bfatch  !  the  first -to  show 
A  snale  of  triumph  o*er  the  season  ipooe, — 

White  in  the  winds  as  ift  the  drifted  snow. 
Uqtended  thou  dost  trear  a  cheerfhUoek, 
Cheerful  as  umo  kindred  sm^eats  aUied  ; 
And  item  thee  seeaiB  cooteait  huaathed  nNuad  tim  wa^t 

With  ihiue  eiwn  woruk  and  grace  self-satisfied. 
Here  art  thou  safe,  now  lazigeat  shiiM  are  strewn 

In  shapeless  wrecks  about  the  restless  ses  : 
Here  dost  thou  smile,  now  giant  amis  are  blown 
From  oaks,  ;Euid  pines  lie  prostrate  on  the  lea. 
Quiet  in  storms  !  Beauty  in  dearth  !    AVhat  power 
Is  in  thy  lowliness,  sweet  simple  flower ! 
The  prose  tales  of  the  "  Gem"  are  also  very  fair  in  merit,  and  we  may 
justly  hail  this  Annual  as  well  estabUu»hed  in  its  cUims  to  public  favour. 

Since  last  year  the  "  Anoiversary  "is  defunct.  The  "  Bijou,"  >»hich  came 
to  our  hands  the  last  of  the  series,  is  this  year  got  up  with  increased  elegance. 
If  we  have  fault  to  find  with  it,  it  is  that  we  miss  the  stamp  of  antiquity^ 
ahout  its  beautiful  emhellishments  which  ffave  it  before  such  an  air  of  the 
olden  tune.  One,  indeed,  we  have,  in  Lady  Jane  Grey,  from  De  Heere,  en- 
graved by  Dean,  most  charmingly.  We  wish  Mr,  Pickering  had  kept  up  this 
unique  feature  of  his  Annual.  The  first  engraving  is  by  Ensom,  from  Lau- 
rence, a  likeness  of  the  King,  when  a  much  younger  man  than  at  present ;  the 
second  a  beautiful  little  head  by  the  same  artist,  called  "  Ada,"  quite  a  gem. 
The  "  African  Daughter,"  from  Bonii^gton,  follows,  well  engraved  by  Sang- 
ster.  The  ''  Bag  Piper,"  by  Fox,  from  Wilkie ; "  Milton's  composing  between 
his  two  Daughters,"  by  Ensom,  from  Stothard,  and  **  Rosalind  and  Celia," 
(not  at  all  to  our  mind,)  from  Stothard,  by  Phelps;  with  the  '*  Blue  Bell,"  by 
Fox,  from  Hastings,  complete  this  elegant  little  Annual.  In  the  literary  part, 
at  which  we  could  only  cursorily  glance  from  lack  of  time,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  fiulure  of  past  charaeter.  We  have  only  space  to  copy  a  strik- 
ing sonnet  by  a  man  remarkable  for  talent  and  error.  Ugo  Foscelo,  on  himself. 

A  furrow*d  hrqw,  intent  and  deep-sunk  eyes, 

Fair  hair,  lean  dieeks,  and  mind,  and  aspect  bold ; 
The  proud  quick  lip,  where  seldom  smiles  arise. 

Bent  head,  and  fine-form 'd  neck — br^st  rough  and  cold. 
Limbs  well  composed  ;  simple  in  dress,  yet  choice, 

Swift  or  to  move,  act,  think,  or  thought  unfold  ; 
Temperate,  firm,  kind,  unused  to  flattering  lies ; 

Adverse  to  the  world,  adverse  to  me  of  m. 
Oft-times  aloae  and  mournful*    £vennoie    < 

Most  pensive — all  umosoved  by  hope  or  fear : 
By  shame  made  timid,  and  by  anger  brave. 
My  subtle  reason  speaks :  but,  ^ !  I  rave ; 

'Twizt  vice  and  virtue,  hardly  know  to  steer : 
Death  may  for  me  have  f  amk  and  rest  in.  store. 

Since  last  ^ear,  we  have  heard  that  another  religious  Annual  is  to  ap- 
pear, for  which,  of  all  names,  that  of  *' llie  Emanuel "  has  been  selected. 
This,  from  its  title,  will,  no  doubt,  be  something  startling  to  the  "  faithful"— 
we  say  nothing  about  the  adoption  of  the  name  till  the  work  is  before  us. 
A  zooi^cal  Annual  has  also  appeared,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has  brought  out  his  *'  Juvenile  Keepsake^"  which  we  noticed 
last  year,  when  it  commenced.  It  is  designed  for  youth  of  more  advanced 
years  than  that  of  Mra.WattSk  and  is  got  up  with  care  and  attention  trolT 
praiseworthy.  Its  contributions  are  from  pens  of  known  celebrity ;  it  is 
scrupulously  pure  in  sentiment,  as  mav  be  expected  from  the  high  moral 
character  of  its  editor,  and  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  designed.  Mrs.  Watts's ''  Juvenile  Souvenir**  is  foremost  in  the 
excellence  of  the  engraving  this  year^  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  diildren. 
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the  contents  being  as  sun^e  and  dear  as  possible ;  a  thing  it  requires  tact  to 
manage,  and  a  knowledgni  of  infant  years  to  arrange.  Tnere  are  eleven  pic- 
tures, none  of  which  wiU  accustpm  the  young  eye  to  distortion  of  form  and 
ill-proportioned  outline.  The  contents  are  by  well-known  authors,  and.  the 
preface  exhibits  oorreet  views  of  the  true  nature  4^  such  a  work. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  brought  out  her  '<  Juvenile  Forget  me  Not''  for  1830, 
in  a  superior  style  even  to  that  of  last  year»  which  we  then  commended. 
The  engravings  are  good,  and  the  contributors  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world.  The  activity  of  this  lady  is  highly  commendable,  and  the  powers  she 
displays  in  many  of  her  compositions  are  of  the  f^rst  order.  Mr.  Ackermann 
has  also  this  year  published  a  *'  Juvenile  Annual/'  under  the  same  title  as 
Mrs.  Hall's.  The  engravings  are  good ;  it  is  edited  by  Mr.  ShoberL  A  sort 
of  literary  sparring  has  commenced  respecting  the  adoption  of  the  title,  whiok 
it  is  not  our  province  to  enter  upon,  wishing  all  and  every  of  these  attemptp 
the  SUCCOR  tney  merit,  and  hailing  them  all  as  vast  improvements  upon  the 
old  works  for  youth. 

We  have  now  mentioned  of  these  beautiful  works  all  published,  we  believe, 
save  one.  We  hear  that  a  new  and  interesting  work,  called  '*  The  Landscape 
Annual,*'  of  which  we  have  seen  several  of  the  plates,  is  about  to  appear; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  of  the  first  order,  being  got  up  by  that  ex- 
cellent artist  Mr.  Heath,  whose  activity  and  talent  are  so  well  knoiifn.  There 
are  to  be  twenty-six  fine  engravings  of  celebrated  scenes;  and  in  this  work 
the  literary  department  is  in  experienced  hands,  and  the  artists*  engravings 
will  have  justice  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  Rosboe,  whose  ability  for  such  a  task 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question.  We  must  now  fake  leave  of  these  interesting 
volumes  until  1831,  when  we  have  little  doubt  we  shall  hail  farther  improve- 
ments. Such  is  the  effect  of  honest  rivalry,  or,  as  Mr.  Pringle  has  it  m  thb 
year  a ''  Friendship's  Offering,"  ^  A  generous  rivahty  in  merit/'— the  hold  and 
^uli^ive  spirit  or  British  enterprise  and  industry. 


TO   MARY. 

Ah,  joyous  spirit !  radiant  star ! 

Through  Sorrow's  gloom  discem'd  afar, 

StUl  do  thoee  cheering  beams  Impart 

Life,  joy,  and  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

No  meteor  gla^oe  was  thine  which  stole 

Through  the  dark  confines  of  my  soul — 

Thy  liffht  was  Heaven's  ethereal  ray,  • 

Its  path,  devotion's  hallowed  way. 

A  rainbow  thou,  in  troublous  skies, 

A  seraph  form,  in  Love's  disguise, 

With  just  so  much  alloy,  as  told 

Thy  spirit  cast  in  human  mould; 

And,  should  Perfection  steal  that  dross, 

I  'd  count  thy  gain  my  heaviest  loss ! 

Since  that  alone  has  power  to  bind 

Thy  steadfast  to  my  erring  mind ! 

For,  ah !  should  Caution  teach  those  eyes 

To  hint  the  cold,  the  harsh  surmise ; 

Or  bid  thy  lip,  in  converse,  fieign 

A  leas  healrt-flowing,  guileless  strain — 

Should  Time  thy  bpeom's  warmth  impair^ 

And  goodness,  only,  claim  thy  care ; 

If  in  the  balance  duly  laid. 

Each  venial  fault  be  strictly  laid — 

Should  Candour  e'er  forsake  thy  side. 

Or  half  these  chiUing  woes  betide — 

Though  I  might  deem  thy  judgment  mended^ 

The  history  of  our  loves  were  ended. 
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RAMBiilNGS  OP.  A   DJK3ULTjOIlY„MAN,  W,  Y|*. 
The  Field ef^aUun.^TkeDUigtta^.        ' 

"  It  is  very  sttange"  said  I,  *^  thdt  my  one  can  tell  me  inhere  it  Kea. 

But  I  forgot  th&t  the  French  netet  remember  the  battteir  l^ey  lose; 
and  &s  hefe,  their  kingdom' *vas  o^erfh^own,  irid'  itd  king  taken  pri- 
soner, th^y  of  course  made'Uhe  more  ha^te  to  forget  It,  So'f  desired 
my  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  Pierre  Lev^,  and  resolved  to  seek  the 
field  of  battle  by  myself. 

It  is  simply  a  Celtic  monument  tlie  Pierre  Lev^e,  and  is  only  curious 
from  its  insulated  situation ;  but  as  I  always  like  to  have  the  best  in- 
formation going,  I  asked  the.  guide  what  he  thought  of  it. 

Common  people  have  two  ways  of  disposing  of  thmgs  that  they 
would  not  else  kno^  what  to  do  with.  If  they  want  to  send  them 
away,  they  send  them  to  the  devil.  If  they  do  not  know  where  they 
come  from,  they  bring  them  from  heaven.  This  latter  was  the  case 
with  my  guide  and  the  Pierre  Lev^e:  so  he  told  me/  that  it  had 
dropped  from  the  skies  four  hundred  thousand  years  ago ! 

As  this  is  a  more  probable  account  than  any  I  have  read  or  heard  of 
concemmg  these  Celtic  monuments,  and  as  it  fixes  the  date  precisely*  I 
feel  myself  bound  not  to  withhold  it  from  the  world. 

I  sought  for  the  field  of  battle  by  myself,  and  a  long  vnd  weary 
search  it  was.  No  one  cou!d  give  me  any  account  of  it,  and  many  had 
never  heard  of  atiy  battle  there  at  all.  There  was  A  Spot  struek  me  at 
length,  as  offering  the  most  probable  positron.  I  pitched  the  Black 
Prince's  camp  on  a  small  rising  ground,  and  disposed  King  John's  apny 
round  about  him,  so  that  he  could  not  escape.  There  was  a  wood  tnat 
covered  the  archers  just  2n  front ;  and  ft  wide  open  space,  havfaig  the 
advantage  of  the  field  j  whidi  I  filled  np  with  horse.  Then  there  was 
a  body  of  strong  men-at-arms  resting  on  the  villfljge  below,  flanked  by 
the  spears  of  the  guard  ;  ^nd  down  between  the  £fng(l*8h  and  the  liver, 
was  the  whole  divisibn  of  Ribemont  and  Clermont.  I  drew.H  &k%  in 
my  own  mind  an  eleldly'fc^  pb^ibte.'  -If  Watfairfihe  &  battle  as  ev^r  was 
seen  ;  and  I  set  Iny'heart  onife  being  jo^t  there;' 

There  was  a  grotip  of  ))easanfs  playing ^t  thedobt  6^  H  gratige,  and 
as  I  saw  one  whose  fkce  I  liked,  I  went  up  and.  asked  him  whiefher 
there  had  not  once  been  a  famous  battle  there.  But  he  tuade  me  half 
angry  by  telling  me,  '<  No,  that  it  was  farther  on."  He  overthrew  all 
my  host,  as  completely  as  Edward  did  that  of  France.  '*  Tenez, 
Monsieur,*'  said  he,  *<  you  see  that  high'  tree  in  the  distance;  if  you 
walk  straight  towards  it,  about  a  quarter  of  ft  league  on  this  side^  you 
will  find  a  heap  of  large  stones',  which  we  c^I  les  pierres  brunes^  You 
are  then  on  the  field  of  battle.**  I  asked  *'  If  he  was  sure  V  He  was 
certain,  he  said ;  for  that  he  had  ploughed  thefe  often,  and  many  a 
large  bone  and  rusty  piece  of  armour  had  he  turned  up  with  the  plough- 
share. 

They  were  almost  the  words  of  Virgil : — 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illia 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabrA  rubigine  pila : 
Aut  gravibus.  rastris  ^eas  pulsabit  inaries, 
•Grandiaque  cffossis  mirabitiu:  ossa  sepulcris. 
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1  followed  tlie  peasant's  directions,  and  found  myself  certainly  in  the 
midst  of  that  field  where  the  few  stmggled  against  the  many,  and  con- 
quered ;  where  the  mild  warrior  receiv^  his  fallen  enemy  aa  a  bro- 
iher«  and.  taught  him,  if  not  to  forget,  to  bear  his  eaptivity.  Were 
.there  many  such  adversaries,  mankind  would  blush  to  draw  a  sword* 

And  it  was  h^re  that  there  were  deeds  of  valour  and  of  strength,  of 
cruelty  and  generosity,  and  fury  and  calmness,  of  inconsiderate  daring 
and  cool,  calculating  wisdom^  and  all  that. sum  of  good  and  evil  which 
buys  the  bauble  glory. 

And  for  what  did  they  bleed*  for  what  did  they  fall — the  heroes  of 
that  splendid  field  of  carnage  1  To  be  forgotten  ?  to  have  their  bonea 
turned  up  and  ground  by  the  iron  of  the  plough,  and  their 'unhonoured 
dust  trodden  by  the  peasaut  s  heel !  The  luiight's  sword  rusting  in 
peace  beside  his  enemy's  corslet,  and  the  ashes  of  the  coward  and  the 
brave  amicably  mingling  in  their  native  eartii.  To  be  forgotten  I  Their 
very  burial-place  unknown  but  to  the  hind  whose  ground  they  fattened 
with  their  blood,  and  the  pale  antiquary  who  rakes  amookgst  their  bones 
for  something  ancient!  The  deeds  that,  even  in  dying,  they  fondly 
fancied  would  be  impaortal,  overwhelmed  beuesith  the  lumber  of  his- 
tory, or  blotted  out  by  fresher  comments  on  the  same  bloody  theme ! 
The  names  they  thotight  engraved  deeply  in  the  column  of  Fame,  erased 
by  Time's  sure  destroying  ban4 !  .The  thrones  they  fought  for,  and  the 
realms  they  won,  passed  unto  other  dynasties ;  and  all  the  object  of 
their  mighty  daring  as  unachieved  as  if  they  had  not  beenl 

Such  is  the  history  of  every  field  of  battle. 

By  this  time  we  had  given  up  the  system  of  posting.  A  man  who 
does  not  travel  in  the  diligence  loses  one  half  of  what  he  ought  to  see. 
From  Poitiers  to  Angouleme,  we  had  two  places  in  the  cotfp^,  or^firont 
part.  Our  companion  was  a  tall,  goodrlooking  roan,  who  at  first  did 
not  jQake  any  great  show  of  politeness*  He  had  been  a  military  man, 
and.per|^ips  took  us  for  what  French  soldiers, were  accustomed  to  call 

Peki^. .  Marshal once  being  invited  to  dine  with  Talleyrand,  was 

much  after  the  hour  appointed^  "  We  have  waited  fpr  you,  Sir/'  said 
TaUeyraiid,  on  his  arrival*  The  Marshal  said  he.  could  not  help  it,  that 
he  had  been  detained  by  a  Pekin  just  as  he  was  going  out.  **  What 
do  you  call  a. Pekin?"  asked  the  statesman. 

"Noaaappellans Pekin,", replied. the Marsl^ak  " toi^t  ce qui n*est  pas 
militaire.V 

"  C'est  comme  nous,'' said  Talleyrand,  coolly;  "  nous  appellons  mili- 
laire,  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  civil." 

Our  companion,  however,  soon  fell  into  conversation.  It  is  a  bait 
that  a  Frenchman  cannot  resist ;  and  now  he  was  as  polite  and  agree- 
able as  he  had  at  first  been  repulsive ;  but  when  he  found  that  I  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  many  persons  he  himself  knew,  but  was  also 
fond  of  all  field  sports,  his  civility  knew  no  bounds.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  promise  that  we  would  visit  him  at  M-  ■  ■,  where  he 
was  Receiver-general,  and  there  he  would  give  us  inexhaustible  amuse- 
ment  both  in  hunting  and  shooting.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Count,  if 
this  ever  falls  into  your  hands ;  but  when  you  can  be  so  amiable  a  com- 
panion as  yoU  afterwards  proved,  you- ought  never  to  repel  a  poor 
stranger,  who  lies  at  your  mercy  for  the  comfort  of  a  long  journey  ! 
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We  stayed  but  a  day  at  Angouleme.  Indeed^  there  is  nothing  beau- 
tiful in  the  town»  except  the  view  from  the  height  on  which  it  is  placed; 
and  nothing  amusing,  except  the  Marine  8ehool,  whidi  tlie  Prench-Go- 
vernment  has  placed  here,  in  the  most  inlund  position  it  oonld  find. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  diligence  which  was  to  carry  usotk  to  Bor- 
dejkux,  we  found  that  all  the  p^ces  were  taken  but  fbnr.  I  ferget  who 
was  in  the  coitp^  /  in  tire  centre  there  was  ifie  strangest  mixtiive  that 
can  be  imagined.  There  was  a  Bordeanx  merchant,  three  nuns,  a 
libertine  officer  of  dragoons,  and  two  pointer  di^  hi»  companioas. 

In  the  rotonde  with  as  were  the  keeper  of  the  bureim  des  diligences, 
(or  stage-coach  office,}  and  his  daughter.  If  any  one  was  to  draw  her 
picture  from  the  same  class  in  England,  how  much  tnistaken  they 
would  be.  She  was  erery  thing  that  youth,  and  beauty,-  and  sionple 
elegance  could  make  her.  Set  her  in  a  drawing-room  and  caU  her  a 
princess,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manners  to  give  the  He  to  the  ap- 
pellation. She  had  never  before  been  fVom  her  home,  and  was  now 
going  to  see  the  great  fair  at  Bordeaux ;  and  she  was  'as  eager  upon  it 
as  youth  and  curiosity  could  make  her.  But  there  was  no  inelegance 
about  it ;  her  sensations  were  always  gracefuliy  expressed,  and  aeemed 
to  amuse  her  as  much  as  any  one  else. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning,  and  shone  in  at  the  window  of  the 
diligence,  the  light  Mi  upon  her  fair  fhce  and  braided  daric  hair,  aa  she 
lay  asleep  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  fkther,  who  gaxed  upon  her  dosed 
eyes  and  motionless  feiatures,  with  that  peculiar  look  of  soft  afiectioa 
alone  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  a  parent.  It  was  as  lovely  a  picture  as 
I  ever  saw* 
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I  HAD  a  heart  that  doated  once  in  passion's  boundless  pain> 
And  thouffh  the  tyrant  I  abjured,  I  could  not  break  fais  ahafat; 
But  now  that  Faxioy'9fire  is  queneh'd,  aaod  ne'er  can  burn  anew^ 
I've  bid  tfaee,  Love^  for  all  my  life^.adieu !  adieu !  adisu I 

1  've  known^  if  ever  mortal  knew^  the  spells  of  beauty^s  thrall^ 
And  if  m^  song  has  told  them  not^  my  soul  has  f^lt  them  all ; 
But  passion  rcms  my  peace  no  more,  and  Beautv's  witching  sway 
Is  now  to  me  a  star  ihat's  fall'n— a  dream  that  s  pass'd.away. 

Hail !  welcome  tide  of  life,  when  no  tumultuous  billows  roU^ 
How  wond  Vous  to  myself  appears  this  halcyon  calm  of  soul  T 
The  wearied  bird  blown  o'er  the  deep  would  sooner  quit  itashore^ 
Than  I  would  erose  the  gulf  again  that  time  has  brought  me  o'er. 

Why  say  they  Angels  feel  the  flame  ?— Oh,  spirits  of^the  skies ! 
Can  love  like  ours,  that  doats  on  dust,  in  heavenly  bosoms  rise  ?— 
Ah  no ;  the  hearts  that  best  have  felt  its  power,  the  best  can  tell. 
That  peace  on  earth  itself  begins^  when  Love  has  bid  farewelL 
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Tub  Cardinal  de  Richehen  has,  we  think,  at  last  met  with  a  com-' 
petent  iustorian.  His  eminence  (his  ^*  bad  eminence,")  required  a 
Pliny  tO'  show  forth  in  proper  eQ)our»  the  aad  doings  of  his  reign^  and 
lo!  one  has  started  forth  suddenly  in  thief  person  of  Mx.  James.  The 
fines  of  RieheKeu  were  fertile  in  events,^^so  fertile,  indeed,  that  we  our- 
selves (be  it'  said  in  modesty)  have' frequently  bad  it  in  design  to  try 
the  patience  of  the  town  with  a  story  or  a  drama  on  the  subject.  We 
are  very  willing,  however,  to  resign  <Mir  pen  to  the  agreeable  author 
before  us,  whose  work  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  iauits  of  a  book  form,  to  our*  mind,  the  most  tedious  part  of 
the  critic's  labour:  tinless,  in  truth,  they  are  of  that  racy  and  florid 
sort  which,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  meet  with,  when  some  gentle* 
mim  of  the  Emerald  isle,  or  Shakspeare-clipping  clergyman,  ventured 
out  for  the  first  time,  and  wrote  himself  down  "  goose"  in  pompous 
print.  Then  it  was  sport,  as  well  as  justice,  to  tame  the  rashness  of 
the  one  and  diminish  the  conceit  of  the  other.  But  now  the  Irish  are,- 
(Wkh  one  single  exception,)  perhaps  our  best  novel-writers  ;  and  even 
the  Church  has  sent  forth  its  powerful  children,  who  have  gathered  abun- 
dant lauiiels  in  the  fields  of  letters.  Neither  does  our  author  afford  us 
any  opportunity  of  manifesting  our  wit  at  his  expense  ;  his  faults  being' 
of  a  somewhat  ordinary  character,  and  bearing,  -we  think, .  but  a  very 
slender  proportion  to  his  excellencies.  To  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words 
and  dismiss  them, — they  are,  occasional  flippancies,  (especially  at  the 
heads  of  his  chapters),  now  and  then  a  want  of  purpose  and  consequent 
tediousness  in  the  narrative,  and  a  too  great  generosity  in  bestowing 
upon  his  inferior  characters  more  opportunity  than  they  deserve  of  wea- 
rying the  reader  with  their  conversation. 

To  make  amends  for  these  things,  howevef,  (and  he  makes  rich 
amends,)  our  author  has  thrown  together  a  series  of  characters  and 
scenes  which  bear  extraordinary  promise.  The  book  is  a  book  of  per- 
formance also,  but  it  is  a  fltst  work,  and  there  is  therefore,  at  times,  a 
show  of  immaturity  about  it,  which  detracts  somewhat  from  its  positive 
merit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  greater  hopes  of  the  future.  And 
we  confess  that  we  do  not  care  to  see  the  first  work  of  a  young  man 
carrying  an  air  of  precision  and  completeness  about  it.  We  prefer 
something  spontaneous, — a  daring  and  a  confidence  in  the  subject,-— a 
strong,  although  irregular,  exhibition  of  talent — alternating  from  excel- 
lence into  defect, — beyond  a  more  level  accomplishment  of  purpose, 
which  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  writer  has  cautiously  put  forth  his 
uttermost  strength  at  the  outset,  and  that  we  must  look  for  nothing 
gireater  hereafter. 

The  story  of  Richelieu  is  the  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great 
Cardinal  of  that  name,  who,  according  to  all  account,  appears  to  have 
combined  the  talent  and  ambition  of  Wolsey  with  all  the  tyranny  and 
ferocity  of  Nero.  The  main  interest  of  the  book  consists  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Comte  de  Blenau  and  Pauline  de  Beau- 
nlont, — relieved,  however,  and  enriched  by  some  account  of  the  transac- 
tions and  characters  of  the  period.     All  these  are  sketched  easily  and 

•  Richelieu,  8  Tale  of  France.     In  3  vols.  8vo. 
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unafiectedly,  and  some  of  them  with  uncommoo  felicity.  Indeed,  we 
are  not  sure  but  tbfit  a  con8idei;aUe  portion  of .  th^^  pl^fiaurp  .^hich  we 
derive  from  reading  th^  volun)€;a  bjefpre  us^.^oil^i^ts  }n  tf^a  w^of-jofpre^ 
tension  of  the  autbor,andii;L.the-i^on-exU|)Ltiotvof  t^t.mof)^d|fie9sw^ 
which  runs  tbroMgh  the  worlds  of, so, piaoyciQntempor/if^^f^qrs.' ,  Thi*^ 
an4  the  taleot  for  }^\ntmg,.»^ai^fiej^8iXSitlQg  c^rac^rSt.j'n.wMiph  ouriui* 
thor  may  challenge  a  comparison . yrlth. any. writer  of  th^  tii)(ip,-r-ex:oept- 
ing  only  the  great  ScQl;ch  noy^ist,  luvjl  perb W9  QP^  or  two  Xciah  authors^ 
are  the,  distinguishing  gpod.qildliUes  of  Mr,  JamqBt  -tie  does  nuQ(tstzqg« 
gle  too  much  for  i^^cts^,  nor  .sacrifice  one  portion  of  his-  hisiorj,  in 
order  to  make  afew  points  tell  >^ith  redoubled  ibrce.;  but  8t.eers  on 
quietly  and  gallantly  to  the .  main .  pljects :  and  wb^a  thercv  wisely 
trusts  to  the  circumstances  before  him  for  inspiration.  This  is  the  safer 
and  more  legitimate  plan ;  and  we  cannot  forget  how  wc^tl  it  has  an- 
swered in  the  Waverley  novels,  or  how  much  it  excels  those  feverish 
and  unnatural  du^plays  of  passio«  which  occur  xM:ca«ionally  in  the  work* 
of  our  present  waters,  betmyii^  weakness  in  themselves,  and  yieldiag 
almost  as  nnicb  pain  as  pleasure  to  their  readers.  They  are/  to  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  Scotch  novels,  what  the  German  horrors  are  to  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare — more  exciting  for  the  moment  possibly,  but 
revolting  to  our  co^imon-sense,  and  seldom  impressing  us  with  a  per- 
manent interesu 

But  we  have  spoken  of  the  ^ataeter  of  lUcbelieu,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  specify  those  whioh  we  consider  as  good.  Tiiey  are  Louis  the  Thb- 
teenth  (in  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign  the  story  is  cast);  Anne  of  Aus* 
tria,  his  wife ;  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  his  elive  Chavigni ;  Cinq 
Mars ;  PontraiUes ;  Lafemas,  and  others,  of  the  higher  class,  together 
with  Marleville,  the  governor  of  the  Uastile;  Jacques  CbatpiUemr ; 
Villa  Grande ;  and  various  other  worthies  of  a  lower  grade*  There  ia 
no  mistaking  omt  for  the  other  of  these  personages.  Louis,  die  king, 
is  touched  with  very  great  skill,  we  think — he  is  not  overdonet  We  do 
not  think  that  any  one  (we  maJce  no  exception)  need  be  ashamed  of 
having  drawn  this  character,  Anne  of  Austria,  his  wife,  is  well-managed; 
and  the  portrait  of  the  heroine  ia  agreeable  enough.  Of  Richelieu  hioH 
self  there  is  but  a  slight  sketchy  but  what  there  is,  is  good ;  and  Cha- 
vigni is  admirably  imagined.  If  the  execution  of  his  character  bad 
been  equal  to  the  conception  of  it,  (and  we  scarcely  think  that  this  is 
the  case,)  it  might  have  stood  a  competition  with  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
It  is,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  original ;  and  the  elements  of  good  and  ill 
— of  prejudice  and  good  sense — of  kindness  of  heart  and  cruel  policy, 
are  so  intimately  mingled,  and  so  true  to  nature,  as  to  compel  frona  ua 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  unqualified  approbation.  The  Sieur  Mar- 
teville,  too,  who  writes  himself  **  gentleman,*'  (a  Norman  gentleman,) 
is  a  capital  compound  of  the  bully  and  the  bravo;  the  Hberahty  of  hk 
actions  and  opinions,  his  unconstrained  air,  the  ease  with  which  he 
shifts  from  his  rusty  cuirass  into  a  silken  doublet ;  his  pride  of  birth 
(which  he  recollects  only  when  he  is  requured  to  marry  a  waiting-osaid), 
and,  finally,  his  roistering,  swaggering,  lordly  charaotar  after  marriage, 
together  with  his  unaffected  contempt  for  the  sixth  Madaase  Marte* 
viUe,  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  amusing  aa  well  as  efifective  per- 
sonages whom  we  have  lately  encountered  in  the  land  of  fiction. 

The  reader  will  conclude,  from  what  we  have  said^  that  the  merit  of 
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Aicbdieu  lies  chiefly  in  the  developement  of  character.  But  there  is 
great  merit  in  the  narrative  alsor,'  tttii  considerahle  vigour  in  the  dia- 
logue. 'It  h  ndt  eiasy,  by  means '  of  trn;^'  extract '  Which  our  limiu  will 
permrt  us  to  give,  fo  coiivey  td  the  reader  ^y  adequate  idea  of  the  good 
qusiUties  of  the  hook.  A^  sample  *'  Of  a  work  in  three  volumes,  com- 
prehending mortf  thafi  a  itcore  eharacters^  and  ranging  in  its  tone  to  the 
extremes  of 'vivacity  and  pathos,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  Ne* 
vertheless,  we  will  venture  to  take  one  passage,  (longer^  indeed,  than  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  Admitting,)  in  order  to  show  that  a  portion  of  our 
eulogy  is  not  undeserved.  The  reader  will  understand  that,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Richdieu,  the  King  is  induced  to  believe  that  his  wife  it 
guilty  of  a  traitorous  correspondeace  with  Spain«  She  is  brought  be* 
fore  the  Council  of  State^  and  arraigned : — 

"  At  that  moment^  the  htkisseur  threw  open  the  door  of  ihe  oouncQ-cham- 
ber,  and  the  Queen,  with  her  ladies,  entered,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  all  his  principal  ministers.  In  ihe  centre  of  the 
room,  streired  with  various  papers,  and  materialfl^  fbr  waiting,  stCK)d  a  long 
taUe,  at  the  top  of  which,  in  a  seat  slij^tlf  raised  abew  the  rest,  sate  Loum 
himself,  dressed,  as  was  utaid  with  him,  in  a  suit  of  black  mlk,  without  any 
omament  whatever,  except  three  rows  of  sugar-loaf  buttons  of  polished  jet 
— if  these  could  be  considered  as  ornamental.  His  hat,  indeed,  which  he 
eontinued  to  wear,  was  looped  up  with  a  small  string  of  vevlrels;  and  the  fea- 
ther, Which  fell  much  on  one  side,  was  buttoned  witn  a  diamond  of  some  va- 
lue; but  these  were  the  only  indications  by  which  his  apparel  could  have 
been  Aisttngaiahed  from  that  of  some  poor  ammi,  or  gr^er  de  la  cour. 

"On  the  ri^t-haod  of  the  Kiiiff  was  placed  theCarduial  de  Bichelien,  in 
his  robes ;  and  on  the  left  was  ue  Chancellor  Seguier*  Bomthilliers,  Cha< 
vignii  Mazarin,  and  other  members  of  the  council,  nlled  the  rest  of  the  seats 
round  the  table;  but  at  the  farther  end  was  a  vacant  wace,  in  front  of  which 
the  Queen  now  presented  herself,  facing  the  chair  of  the  King. 

''There  was  an  anffry  spot  on  Louis  s  brow,  and  as  Anne  of  Austria  en- 
tered, he  oontintted  puying  with  the  KiH  of  his  sword,  wHhout  once  raising 
his  eyes  toward  her.  The  Queen's  heart  sank^  bat  still  she  bore  an  undis- 
mayed countenaooej  while  the  Cardinal  fixed  upon  her  the  full  glance  of  his 
darx  commanding  eyes,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  slightly  indined  lus  head 
at  her  approach. 

''The  rest  of  the  Council  rose,  and  Chavigni  turned  away  his  eyes,  with 
SEU  ill-defined  sensation  of  pain  and  r^ret ;  but  the  more  subtle  Mazarin, 
ever  watchful  to  court  good  ophiicti,  whether  for  present  or  future  purposes, 
glided  quietly  roand,  and  piaoed  a  chair  for  her  at  the  table,  it  was  an 
action  not  Ibrg^otten  in  after^days. 

**  A  moment's  pause  ensued.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  seated,  Richelieu 
glanced  his  eye  towards  the  countenance  of  the  Ein^ ,  as  if  to  instigate  him 
to  open  the  buaiiess  of  the  day :  biit  Louis's  attention  was  deeply  engaged 
in  his  sword-knot,  or  at  least  seemed  to  be  so,  and  the  Cardinal  was  at  length 
forced  to  piooeed  himself. 

**  ^  Your  Miyesty's  presence  has  been  desired  by  the  King,  who  is  like  a 
|[rod  in  justice  and  in  equity,'  said  Richelieu,  proceeding  in  that  bold  and 
figurative  style,  m  which  all  his  public  addresses  were  conceived, — *  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  cast  oiF,  like  a  raiment  that  has  been  soiled  by  a  foul  touch, 
the  accusation  which  has  been  secretly  made  against  you,  and  to  explain 
•ome  parts  of  your  conduct,  which,  as  clouds  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
have  come  between  yourself  and  your  royal  husband,  intercepting  the  beams 
of  his  princely  approbation.  AU  this  your  Majesty  can  doubtless  do ;  and  the 
King  has  permitted  the  Council  to  hear  your  exculpation  from  your  own 
lips,  that  we  may  trample  under  our  feet  the  foul  suspicions  that  appear 
against  you.' 

**  'Lord  Cardinal/  replied  the  Queen,  calmly,  but  firmly,  *  I  wonder  at 
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^e  boklneis  of  your  language.  Remember,  fiir^  vhom  it  is  tbat  y<m  ikm 
presume  to  address — ^the  wife  of  your  SpveveigOf  Sir,  who  sits  there,  bound 
to  protect  her  from  insult  and  from  injury.* 

"'Cease,  cease.  Madam!'  cried  Louis,  breaking'  silence.  'First  pH>ve 
yourself  innocent,  and  then  use  the  high  tone  of  innocence,  if  you  wiiL 

*'  *  To  you,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  Queen,  *  I  tim* ready  to  answer  every 
ihing,  truly  and  faithfully,  as  a  good  wife  and  a  good  subject ;  but  not  to  thA 
audacious  vassal,  who,  in  oppressing  and  insulting  me,  but  degrades  yvsur 
iiuthority  and  weakend  your  power.' 

*' '  Spare  your  invectives.  Madam,'  said  the  Cardinal  calmly,  'for,  if  I  bf 
not  much  mistaken,  before  you  leai'e  this  chamber  you  will  be  obliged  t^ 
acknowledge  all  that  is  contained  in  the  paper  before  me ;  in  which  cane,  the 
bad  opinion  of  your  Majesty  would  be  as  the  roar  of  the  idle  wind,  that  hnrt- 
eth  not  the  mariner  on  shore.' 

"  *  My  Lord  and  Sovereign,*  said  the  Queen,  addressing  Louis,  without 
deigning  to,  notice  the  Cardinal,  '  it  seems  that  some  evil  Lb  laid  to  my 
charge :  will  you  condescend  to  inform  me  of  what  crime  I  am  accused,  that 
now  calls  your  Majesty's  anger  upon  me  } — If  loving  you  too  well,— if  la- 
menting your  ^eojuent  absence  ti^m  me, — if  giving  my  whole  time  and  eaie 
to  your  children,  oe  no  crimes,  tell  me,  my  L6rd,  tell  me>  what  I  have  done  1' 

'' '  What  you  have  done,  Madam^  is  easily  told,*  ezelaimed  Louia,  hk  eyes 
flashing  fire.  ^  Give  me  that  paper.  Lord  Cardinal  ;*  and. passing  hastily  £nm 
article  to  article  of  its  contents,  he  continued-^'  Have  you  not,  contrary  to 
my  express  command,  and  the  command  of  the  Council,  corresponded  with 
Philip  of  Spain?  Have  you  not  played  the  spy  upon  the  plans  of  my  Go- 
vernment, and  caused  the  defeat  of  my  armies  in  Flanders,  the  losses  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  the  failure  of  all  our  schemes  in  Italy,  by  the  ixh- 
formation  you  have  conveyed  ?  Have  you  not  written  to  Don  FramaBCe  de 
Mello,  and  your  cousin  the  Archduke  ?  .  Have  you  not  ■    ■' 

**  *  Never,  never  !*  exclaimed  the  Queen,  clasping  her  hands, '  so  help  me 
Heaven !' 

'* '  What !'  cried  Louis,  dashing  the  paper  angrily  upon  the  table, '  darest 
thou  deny  what  is  as  evident  as  the  sun  in  the  noon-aay  sky  ?  Retnemfaer, 
Madam,  that  your  minion,  De  Blenau,  is  in  the  Bastille,  and  will  soon  forfeit 
his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  if  his  obstinacy  does  not  make  him  die  under  the 
question.' 

"  '  For  poor  De  Blenau's  sake,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  Queen, — '  for  the 
sake  of  as  noble,  and  as  innocent  a  man  as  ever  was  the  victim  of  tyranny, 
I  will  tell  you  at  once  that  I  have  written  to  Philip  of  Spain,  my  own  dear 
brother.  And  who  can  blame  me,  my  Lord,  for  loving  one  who  has  ahrays 
loved  me  ?  But  I  know  my  duty  better  than  ever  once  to  mentioin  even  1^ 
little  that  I  knew  of  the  public  affiairs  of  this  kingdom :  aad  f«r  leas,  yoer 
Majesty,  did  I  pry  into  secret  plans  of  State  policy,  for  the  purpose  af  di- 
vulging them.  My  letters,  my  Lord,  were  wholly  domestic.  I  spoke  of  my- 
self, 01  my  husband,  of  my  children.  I  spoke  as  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  and  a 
mother;  but  never,  my  Lord,  as  a  Queen ;  and  never,  never  as  a  spy !' " 

.  If  the  reader  be  insensible  to  the  quality  of  the  foregoing  extract, 
we  despair  of  convincing  him  of  its  goodness,  by  any  argument  or  as- 
severation of  ours.  Yet  we  must,  nevertheless,  be  excused  for  sayipg 
that  it  appears  to  us  to  ^possess  great  beauty,  as  well  as  considerable 
pathos;  utterly  free  both  from  drivellifng  aod  exaggeration.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  but  a  slight  specimen;  and  we  may  have  arrived  at 
our  opinions  (even  of  this  particnlar  scene)  by  reading,  as  it  were,  vp 
to  it,  and  only  by  traversing  the  whole  previous  history.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  if  the  reader  should  (which  we  do  not  apprehend)  differ  with  us 
on  this  subject,  we  will  counsel  hiin  to  read  the  volumes  throughout* 
He  will  find  it  to  be  a  pleasant  occupation  at  all  events,  and  perhaps  doi 
an  unprofitable  task. 
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'  'We  do  not  mean,  in  this  slight  notice,  to  attempt  to  aeqtiaiht  the 
reader  witli  the  principal  incidents  of  the  book.  It  id  sufficient  to  say, 
briefly,  that  the  Comte  de  Blenau,  the  hero,  (the  lover  of  Pauline  de 
Beaumont,)  after  escaping  assassination,  and  actually  encountering  a 
broken  head  in  the  forest  of  Mantes,  is  safely  lodged  in  his.  Majesty's 

Srison  of  the  Bastille,  by  the  contrivances  of  the  contriving  Richeliea. 
*he  ground  of  his  detention  is  a  suspicion  that  he  has  been  'f  aidmg' 
and  abetting"  the  Queen  to  correspond  with  the  enemies  of  the  State. 
The  Queen  herself  is  arraigned  during  the  time  of  De  Blenau's  impri- 
sonment, but  denies  boldly,  as  we  have  seen,  all  traitorous  correspon- 
dence* She  is,  in  fact,  innbcent ;  but  Richelieu,  hoping  to  extract  some 
evidence  against  her  from  the  confession  of  De  Blenau,  puts  him  also 
upon  his  trial.  Previously  to  this,  he  is  privately  interrogated  by 
Lafema  (a  creature  of  the  Cardinal),  but  nothing  being  obtained,  he  is 
brought  before  the  King  and  his  minister  ;  and  is  about  to  be  put  to  the 
torture  for  contumacy,  when  a  note  is  delivered  to  him  from  the  Queen, 
admonishing  him  to  state  all  that  he  has  done  in  her  affairs.  He  has 
now  no  farther  scruple^  but  Goniessing  the  particulars  of  his  services, 
entirely  exonerates  the  Queen  from  all  blame.  Louis,  upon  this,  per- 
ceives the  malignity  of  Richelieu's  accusations ;  his  Queen  is  raised  to 
favour,  after  a  long  disgrace,  and  the  sentence  of  banishment,  passed 
by  Richelieu  upon  De  Blenau,  is  annulled  in  the  Cardinal's  presence. 
This  is  the  first  step  of  ttbe  great  minister's  descent. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  our  hero,  Pauline  de  Beaumont — in  order 
to  apprise  him  of  certain  facts  necessary  to  his  exculpation  or  defence 
— succeeds  in  entering  the  Bastille,  (in  the  dress  of  her  waiting-maid,) 
as  the  daughter  of  a  woodman  who  is  confined  there,  and  whose  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  visit  him.  She  is  seized,  however,  on  her  return, 
by  one  of  the  emissaries  of  Chavigni^  and  conducted,  disguised  as  she 
is,  into  the  s^teaman's  presence*  And  here  (voU  ii.  p.  269)  our  au- 
thor has  managed  to  present  as  pretty  a  picture  as  we  remember  to 
bave  read  for  a  long  time  in  any  work  of  fiction.  The  heroine  is  sitting 
in  a  chair  of  dark  green  velvet  in  the  house  of  Chavigni,  distressed  and 
fluttered  by  her  seizure  and  forgetful  of  her  assumed  character,  with 
the  handsome  and  lordly  statesman  before  her ;  when  he  taunts  her  with 
ber  disguise,  which  she  instantly,  of  course,  recollects.  The  rich-  cos- 
tumes of  the  time,  the  contrast  between  the  personages,  and  tlie  pretty 
look  of  vexation  and  shame  in  the  lady's  countenance,  the  nobility  and 
beauty  of  which  surmounts  the  homeliness  of  her  dress,  might,  we  think, 
be  turned  to  an  excellent  account.  Our  version  of  the  matter  is,  we 
confess,  but  a  poor  one ;  but  we  think  that  some  of  the  very  clever 
artists,*  (whose  works  we  have  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Percy-street,)  would  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  do — what 
Mr.  Bonington  has  done  before  them. 

There  are  various  other  pictures  which  we  might  select  from  the 
volumes  of  Richelieu — and  fifty  passages  of  merit  which  we  might  quote 
— but  why  should  we  perplex  the  reader  with  our  opinions,  or  strive  to 
bias  his  taste  unnecessarily  ?     It  is  surely  enough  to  say,  that  we  have 

•  We  intend,  some  day  or  other,  to  devote  a  paper,  to  this  subject.  We  have 
seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Roberts,  (decidedly  the  best  place  for  modern  drawings,) 
works  of  art  not  only  by  the  more  established  painters,  but  also  by  young  men  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  be  known  in  order  to  ensure  their  celebrity* 
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reaped  great  pleasure  from  the  book — that  we  have  read  it  twice  over 
with  undimiDished  interest — and  that  we  look  forward  with  the  greatest 
hope,  and  with  some  anxiety  too  (for  we  would  not  be  thought  to  have 
felled  in  our  prophecies)  for  his  next  work.  Let  him  do  his  best ;  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  but  too  frequently  neglected  by  a  success- 
ful author  in  his  second  performance ;  and  we  wiU  ensure  him  a  high 
and  a  lasting  place  among  the  pleasantest  English  writers.  He  has 
already  attained  an  excellent  station*  One  step  more — and  the  goal  i» 
won! 
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The  rinffinff  shout  of  triumph 

Re-e<£o*a  far  and  wide^ 
And  Rome  sent  forth  her  thousands 

As  in  her  days  of  pride. 

When  the  red  victor's  chariot 

RoU'd  o*er  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  WMgons  heap'd  with  jewels 

Out-^hed  the  light  of  day. 

And  there  the  kingly  captive 

VFalk'd  barefoot  and  alone> 
With  fetters  for  a  sceptre^ 

And  a  dungeon  for  a  throne ! 

— But  for  thU  peaceful  triumph 

No  blood  or  tears  were  pour'd ; 
The  heart  was  all  she  vanquish'd. 

And  the  conqueror  was  adored. 

Around  the  laurelled  beauty 

Her  friends  and  lovers  came. 
And  the  wreath  which  bound  her  templea 

Was  the  pure  reward  of  Fame ! 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces 

Were  captives  in  her  train. 
And  their  spells  were  all  the  tribute 

Which  enrich'd  her  brilliant  reign. 

Hill  of  three  hundred  triumphs ! 

A  woman  seeks  thee  now — 
Give  Genius  the  proud  laurel 

Once  twined  for  Glory's  brow ! 

Roses  are  falling  round  her. 

And  Love  proclaims  her  fair« 
And  Music's  thrilling  accents 

Swell  on  the  joyous  air. 

Glory,  and  Love,  and  Beauty, 

Too  much,  too  much  for  one ! 
Her  mom  has  risen  in  splendour. 

But  storms  will  veil  its  sun. 

O  Woman !— fling,  fling  fiom  thee 

The  fatal  torch  of  Fame  I 
Thy  charms  were  made  for  twilight — 

Thou  diest  in  its  flame !  C.  M.  W. 
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WHAT   HAS   EMANCIPATION   DONE   FOR   IRELAND? 

**  What  will  Catholic  Emancipation  do  for  Ireland  V  waa  the  in- 
terrogatory which  the  opponents  of  that  measure  (called  by  many  great 
men,  a  great  one,)  bad,  for  years  before  its  enactment,  strenuously  re- 
iterated. It  was  said  in  reply,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  would,  by 
the  removal  of  the  causes  for  dissension,  annihilate  dissension  itself — 
^at  k  would  banish  those  disastrous  divisions  which  were  the  sources 
of  i^ot  only  national  rancour,  but  of  crime,  which,  from  its  universality, 
became  almost  equally  national — that  tranquillity  would  be  speedily  re- 
stored, and  that  peace  would  lead  commerce  and  capital  iftto  a  country 
from  which  an  agitation,  bordering  upon  insurrection,  had  made  them 
exiles-*- that  the  distinctions  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
would  almost  instantaneously  vanish,  and  the  feeling  of  common  citizen* 
ship  would  supersede  the  artificial  and  odious  relations  of  sect  in  which 
men  were  placed  towards  each  other — that  the  ancient  antipathy  to 
England  would  not  merely  subside,  but  that  the  hostility  which  pre- 
viously prevailed,  would  be  superseded  by  a  lofty  gratitude  for  the 
great  boon  of  liberty — that  the  Union,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  in  a 
mere  statute,  would  be  converted  into  palpably  beneficial  results ;  and, 
that  if  Ireland  had  lost  her  existence  as  a  province,  she  would  become 
an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  co-ordinate  with  England  itsel£ 
These,  and  still  warmer  even  than  these,  were  the  prophecies  of  those 
annunciators  of  felicity,  who  discovered  in  this  single  measure  a  remedy 
for  every  evil,  and  the  origin  of  every  good ;  who  believed  that  Eman- 
cipation would  operate  as  a  specific  as  immediate  in  its  reUef,  as  universal 
in  its  influence ;  and  thait  nothing  else  would  be  required  in  order  to 
convert  a  country  beyond  almost  every  other  in  the  European  system 
distracted  and  miserable,  into  a  spot  as  happy  as  perfect  civilization, 
equal  laws,  well-regulated  habits,  the  general  difiPusion  of  wealth,  and 
the  unlinuted  propagation  of  intelligence,  could  render  it.  The  event, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  probable  author  of  all  this  good,  has  taken 
place ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  former  interrogatory,  which  was  so  long 
pressed  in  earnest  reiteration  upon  our  ears,  another  has  been  substi- 
tuted ;  and  instead  of  hearing  it  asked,  '^  What  will  Emancipation  do  V' 
we  hear  it  «very  day  inquired,  "  What  has  Emancipation  done  for  Ire- 
land r 

The  last  time  this  question  was  put  to  me,  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
at  the  table  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  although  he  differed  from  me  in 
politics  and  in  religion,  has  not  allowed  his  polemical  and  theological  pre- 
dilections to  interrupt  a  friendship  which  has  been  of  some  years'  con<- 
tinuance.  He  put  the  question  to  me  with  a  good  deal  of  taunting, 
anticipating  that  I  should  be  unable  to  give  hitn  a  satisfactory  answer. 
I  remained  for  a  moment  silent,  and  he  availed  himself  pf  my  tacitur- 
nity to  repeat  the  question.  '^  Has  it,"  he  added,  ''realized  those 
visions  of  prosperity  which  were  spread  out  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
a  splendid  rhetoric  before  us  ?  Has  it  at  all  contributed  to  calm  the 
public  mind,  to  charm  the  envenomed  antipathies  which  are  twined 
about  our  hearts,  and  to  make  them  let  loose  their  hold;  to  in- 
troduce into  society  a  more  kindly,  and  cordial  demeanour ;  to  produce 
a  confidence  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  to  generate  cordi-* 
ality  amongai  those  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  all  the  mutualities  of 
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good  will ;  to  induce  men  to  confederate  in  the  support  of  the  law, 
instead  of  arraying  themselves  against  it ;  to  remove  the  old  and  almost 
inveterate  grudge  to  Protestantism,  and  the  country  from  which  it  has 
been  imported ;  to  associate  the  Catholic  clergy  with  the  State,  to  pave 
the  way  for  education,  and  to  render  us  a  moral,  a  religious,  a  peacefol, 
a  united^  an  instructed,  and  English  people  V  Th^e  questions  were 
put  to  me  with  a  strength  and  energy  of  interrogation,  to  which  I  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  make  any  sort  of  efiective  response,  when, 
fortunately  for  me,  three  of  the  little  children  of  my  friend  entered  the 
room,  and  at  opce  furnished  me  with  a  reply*  They  approached  their 
father,  and  straight  began  to  olimb  his  knees  in  the  usual  emulative 
spirit  of  endearment,  in  order  to  share  the  kiss,  which  was  the  object 
of  their  infantme  competition.  While  the  eldest,  a  girl  of  eight  years 
of  age,  with  beautiful  eyes,  and  with  her  fine  flaxen  hair  streaming  over 
her  shoulders  and  temples,  was  gaining  the  height  for  which  she  strug- 
gled, and  fastening  her  arms,  like  tendrils,  round  the  neck  of  her 
father,  who,  while  he  affected  to  push  her  away,  was  all  the  while  help- 
ing her  up  to  his  embrace,  I  advanced,  and  laying  my  hand  upon  the 
child  in  such  a  way  as  to  startle  her,  while  she  shrank  back  into  the 
bosom  of  her  father,  I  said,  "  What  has  Emancipation  done  for  Ire- 
land ?  You  have  the  answer  at  your  heart.  It  has  saved  your  home 
from  profanation — barred  the  doors  of  your  house  against  rapine  and 
against  massacre — given  you  leave  to  hold  your  children  in  your  bosom 
without  trembling  at  the  fate  which  lately  impended  over  them — given 
you  a  security  that  the  earnings  of  your  honourable  industry  will  de- 
scend to  your  offspring  without  the  chances  of  spoliation,  and  afforded 
you  a  just  ground  for  the  conviction,  that  as  the  peace  of  your  country 
has  been  secured  against  the  tremendous  hazards  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, your  children  will  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  of 
plenty,  and  in  place  of  being  the  victims,  as  they  were  recently  likely 
to  be,  of  a  terrific  struggle,  which,  though  delayed  for  years,  was  stiU 
receiving  every  day  the  ingredients  of  acceleration,  will  be  safe  from 
every  peril ;  and  when  you  are  dead,  (though  you  will  not  be  altogether 
gone  while  they  remain,)  will  be  exempt  from  those  calamities  of  which 
even  the  anticipated  possibility  is  a  disaster  in  itself." 

This  was  my  reply.  Many  of  my  readers  may,  at  the  first  perusal, 
deem  it  to  be  fraught  with  exaggerated  matter ;  but  let  them  pause  a 
little,  and  looking  back,  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  calmness 
and  a  cool  and  tranquil  spirit,  at  what  has  befaUen,  let  us  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  already  Emancipation  has  done  nothing  for  Ire- 
land. 

But  a  few  months  ago,  in  what  condition  were  we  placed  ?  There 
was  a  time,  and  it  has  only  just  gone  by,  when  the  man  who  was  bold 
enough  to  state  that  the  country  was  upon  the  verge  of  convulsion, 
would  have  provoked  the  Attorney-General,  and  called  down  his  ex- 
i^ficio  terrors  upon  his  head.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  €ro- 
vernment  should  have  listened  to  those  dismal  announcements  with 
great  disrelish,  and  should  have  been  unwilling  that  truths  so  formida- 
ble should  be  told.  At  present,  however,  in  pointing  to  the  danger 
which  has  been  escaped,  we  have  a  deeper  consciousness  of  our  se- 
curity, and  the  rolling  of  the  waves  makes  us  only  feel  the  firmness  of 
the  shore  from  which  we  survey  their  tremendous  agitation. 
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In  my  opinfon,  and  I  have  had  some  means  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  state  of  Ireland  was,  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  great  question^  terrible  indeed.     The  local 
Government  had  been  entirely  superseded.    A  power  ^ad  arisen,  under 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Association,  whose  democratic  influence,  ex- 
ercised through  the  medium  of  the  sacerdotal  confederation  which  had 
been  brought  into  alliance,  engrossed  all  authority.     No  representative 
assembly  ever  presented  to  the  people,  a  more  faithful  and  express 
image  of  themselves.     They  were  delighted  with  a  government  which, 
in  truth,  consisted  of  themselves,  or  was,  at  least,  the  condensed  and 
concentrated  spirit  of  the  seven  millions  over  which  it  exercised  an  un- 
disputed and  absolute  sway.     The  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  secretary , 
and  all  the  inferior  machinery  of  the  ordinary  executive,  together  with 
the  crown  officers  and  the  judges,  were  held  at  nought,  when  compared 
with  the  formidable  Association,  whose  harangues  were  proclamations, 
and  whose  resolutions  were  law.     From  the  Giant's  Causeway  tp  Cape 
Clear,  the  two  extremities  of  the  country,  there  prevailed  a  sentiment  of 
deep  and  imperturbable  unanimity ;  and  it  is  now  useless  to  disguise 
it,  that  of  that  unanimity,  a  profound  detestation  of  England,  and  a 
longing  for  retribution,  were  among  the  principal  constituents.     In  the 
South  of  Ireland,  under  pretence  of  assembling  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
conciliation, the  peasantry  met  in  bodies,  which  men  accustomed  to  the 
calculation  of  the  materials  of  which  large  masses  are  composed,  esti- 
mated at  twenty  thousand  men.     The  North  presented  a  spectacle  as 
strange,  and  even  more  alarming.     Mr.  Lawless,  without,  I  believe^ 
intending  to  produce  any  such  effect,  gathered  about  him  an  assemblage 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  which  exceeded  any  which  had  ever 
before  been  collected  in  Ireland ;  and,  but  for  the  providential  interpo- 
sition of  his  own  well-grounded  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  this 
amazing  body  would  have  advanced  upon  their  antagonists,  and  upon 
their  first  shock  would  have  created  a  civil  war.     All  this  while  the 
eyes  of  France  and  America  were  fixed  upon  Ireland.    The  journals  of 
the  former  country  teemed  with  paragraphs  announcing  the  weakness 
to  which  England  was  reduced  in  this  most  vulnerable  portion  of  her 
dominions  ;  and  the  leading  speakers  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  an  invasion  would  not  only  be  justifiable  as 
a  measure  of  retaliation,  but  would  be  attended  with  a  certain  success. 
In  America,  the  whole  population  were  brought  into  sympathy  with 
Ireland  ;  and  not  only  were  the  Irish  refugees  (a  most  active  and  pow- 
erful, as  well  as  most  vindictive  set  of  men,)  animated  with  all  the  zeal 
which  the  recollection  of  their  supposed  injuries  had  produced,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  Republic  was  agitated  with  a  strong  feeling  of  interest 
for  a  country  in  which  their  national  antipathy  to  England  would  be 
likely  to  find  an  aliment.     The  wrongs  of  the  Irish  Catholics  made 
their  way  as  far  as  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
Colonies  was  affected  by  the  contagion,  which  extended  itself  beyond 
the  Atlantic.     He  must  be  a  sceptic,  indeed,  who  can  hesitate  with 
respect  to  the  results  which  must  have  ensued  from  such  a  condition 
of  things.     Invasion,  civil  war,  and  a  massacre,  upon  a  large  scale,  of 
the  hated  cast,  would  have  inevitably  taken  place.     Scarce  a  single  gen- 
tleman in  Tipperary,  and  in  the  other  Soutliern  counties,  would  have 
escaped.     More  than  the  ordinary  horrors  of  civil  war  would  have 
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attended  the  movement  of  an  enormous  mass  of  the  peasantry,  who 
would  have  simultaneously  arisen  together,  and,  for  a  season  at  least, 
have  swept  all  the  mounds  and  boundaries  of  civilization  before  them. 
The  cataract  woi\ld  have  been,  for  a  long  while,  irresistible ;  and,  in  its 
progress,  all  that  is  dear,  and  valuable,  and  good,  and  useful,  would 
have  been  carried  down  the  gulf,  into  which  it  would  have  been  ulti- 
mately lost.  What  would  have  succeeded  these  events  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  England  would  have  reconquered 
the  desolation  which  her  policy  would  have  produced,  and  the  desert 
to  which  Ireland  would  have  been  reduced,  would  have  been  sub- 
divided amongst  soldiers  and  adventurers  in  an  universal  confiscation. 
Or  perhaps  France  would  have  laid  her  grasp  upon  this  unfortunate 
country  under  the  forms  of  an  alliance,  and  established  a  Hibemo- 
Gallican  Proconsulate  at  the  Castle ;  or  the  people  might  have  been 
left  to'  themselves,  and,  raising  an  absolute  democracy  out  of  the 
ruins  of  every  established  institution,  have  built  up  a  system  of  go- 
vernment, where  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  would  have  furnished  a 
legislature,  and  the  guillotine  woidd  have  provided  a  prompt  executive ; 
and  of  which  the  only  advantage  would  have  been,  that  each  successive 
faction  that  got  possession  of  authority,  would,  by  inflicting  justice 
upon  their  predecessors,  have  afforded  a  precedent  for  its  salutary  ex- 
tension to  themselves. 

The  danger  of  these  calamities  has  happily  passed  away,  and  if  no 
other  good  had  been  attained,  or  were  likely  to  be  achieved,  still  the 
security  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed,  would  afford  a  noble,  refuta- 
tion of  the  disingenuous  sophistries  of  those  who  insist  that  uo  benefit 
has  as  yet  resulted  from  the  measure,  and  who  see,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  nothing  but  a  verification  of  their  dismal  and  ominous  an- 
nouncements. I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  strong  emotion  does 
not  still  exist  amongst  all  classes,  and  that  we  are  still  in  an  exceedingly 
uneasy  condition,  which  it  will  require  both  wisdom  and  time,  the  ally  of 
wisdom,  to  relieve ;  but  the  passions  which  continue  to  be  felt  are  bo 
more  than  the  innocuous  commotion  which  agitates  the  surface  of  the 
waters  in  the  anchorage  where  we  are  moored  at  last ;  and  where,  al- 
though the  vessel  may  continue  to  toss,  and  its  heaving  may  be  at- 
tended with  discomfort,  yet  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
and  there  is  no  hazard  that  a  single  cable  will  be  slipped,  or  that  the 
vessel  will  be  blown  back  into  the  deep.  The  asperities  of  party  have 
not  altogether  subsided,  but  the  revolutionary  tendencies  are  entirely 
gone  by.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  may  be  dissatisfied  at  the  sod- 
den and  unexpected  equalization  with  those  over  whom  they  had  ex- 
ercised an  ascendency,  to  which  habit  had  attached  the  attributes  of  a 
secondary  nature.  The  Roman  Catholics^  upon  the  other  hand,  may 
feel  that  as  yet  they  have  not  received  any  individual  proofs  that  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  system  of  patronage  has  taken  place.  Their 
craving  for  office,  which  is  proportioned  in  its  violence  to  the  extent 
of  its  duration,  has  not  been  appeased.  But  although  this  over- 
anxious solicitude  for  place,  attended  with  a  suspicion,  not  unnatural  in 
men  who  have  been  so  often  disappointed,  that  the  course  of  practical 
exclusion  is  to  continue,  may  work  for  the  present  in  a  way  which  is 
more  annoying  than  it  is  injurious ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
feeling  of  loyalty,  in  the  true  and  genuine  signification  of  the  word. 
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has  begun  to  difTage  itself;  and,  even  at  this  moment,  I  am  conTincied 
that,  although  a  few  months  only  have  elapsed  since  the  time  that  all 
Ireland  was  ready  to  start,  at  a  signal,  to  arms,  an  attempt  to  seduce 
the  great  body  of  the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  the  empire,  would 
utterly  fail.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
formed  from  opportunities  of  most  minute  and  extensive  observation, 
that  if,  before  the  Catholic  Question  had  been  adjusted,  a  small  body  of 
foreign  forces,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  arms,  had  effected  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Irish  coast,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  would  have 
instantly  joined  them  ;  and  I  am  equally  confident,  that  if  a  great  army 
of  invaders  were,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  make  so  rash  an  ex- 
periment, the  peasantry  would  not  co-operate  in  such,  an  undertaking ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  country  raised  beyond 
the  debasement  of  agrarian  serfship^  who  would  not  r^Uy  under  the 
standards  of  the  State,  and  readily  expose  his  life  in  the  preservation  of 
those  liberties^  in  which  every  Irishman  now  bears  an  equal,  and,  I  may 
venture  to  call  it,  a  glorious  participation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  while  I  am  thus  enthusiastic, 
(for  as  I  write,  I  feel  myself  a  good  deal  excited  by  the  preposterous  aver- 
ment that  Emancipation  has  done  nothing  for  Ireland,)  and  while  I  thus 
zealously  point  out  the  advantages  which  have  been  gained  by  this  tran- 
sition from  the  most  imminent  hazard  to  a  perfect  safety,  upon  that  ac- 
count I  am  insensible  to  tlie  existence  of  the  evils  which  still  continue, 
and  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  very  speedy  and  efficacious 
means,  in  order  to  give  completion  to  the  work  which  has  been  effected. 
Not  only  much,  but  what  is  almost  incalculably  useful,  has  been  already 
effected;  but  it  is  not  because  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  that 
little  remains  to  be  performed.  To  adopt  the  illustration  which  I  have 
previously  ventured  to  employ,  although  the  vessel  is  in  her  moorings,  yet 
she  requires  to  be  refitted ;  there  is  no  risk  of  her  going  down,  but  her 
rigging  must  be  repaired ;  full  many  a  rotten  plank,  which  had  well  nigh 
let  in  destruction,  must  be  struck  boldly  out ;  and  although  a  great  part 
of  her  framework  must  remain,  yet,  when  she  is  put  into  the  stocks,  she 
must  be  newly  timbered.  Great,  although  they  should  be  gradual,  al- 
terations are  required  in  the  whole  system  by  which  the  country  has 
been  ruled  ;  the  spirit  of  Catholic  Emancipation  must  be  diffused  and 
dispersed  into  every  department  of  the  state,  and  into  every  recess  of 
the  executive — it  must  pervade  the  whole  frame  and  body  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  it  must  be  worked  into  the  essence  and  being  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  must  be  found  every  where — at  the  desks  of  office;  on 
the  bench  of  justice ;  at  the  green  tables  in  the  courts ;  in  the  boxes  of 
the  jury,  and  of  the  sheriff;  in  the  treasury,  the  custom-house,  and  the 
Castle ; — nay,  it  must  appear  in  the  village  school-room  and  in  the  po- 
lice-man's barrack.  In  every  public  department,  and  in  almost  every  walk 
of  society,  and  every  path  of  life,  the  great  moral  and  political  change 
must  be  demonstrated ;  and  then,  and  only  then,  will  all  the  useful 
consequences  which  it  is  calculated  to  create  be  fully  developed. 

Let  it  not  be  conceived^  that,  when  I  inculcate  the  necessity  of  embo- 
dying Catholic  Emancipation  in  palpable  and  substantive  acts,  I  mean  to 
convey  that  an  ascendency  over  Protestantism,  or  even  a  perfect  equa- 
lity with  the  religion  of  the  state,  is  my  object.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  fee-simple  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  adherents  to  the  £sta< 
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blishment.  As  I  write  without  any  feeling  of  partisanshi(>--a8,  at  all 
events,  I  do  my  best  to  divest  myself  of  it  (and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
do  so) — it  is  only  consistent  with  the  end  which  I  propose  to  myself  to 
admity  that  if  I  were  to  travel  as  interpreter  to  an  Englishman  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  in  Ireland,  until  every  county  had  been 
traversed,  and  in  passing  beside  a  fine  mansion  and  the  walls  of  a  beauti- 
ful demesne,  I  were  to  be  asked  to  whom  the  noble  trees,  the  long  avenues, 
the  green  park  belonged  ?  in  nearly  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  I 
should  answer  that  the  proprietor  was  a  Protestant.  The  truth  is,  that 
even  to  this  day,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  abides  inCrorowellian 
or  Williamite  ownership.  This  being  the  case,  it  were  idle  to  maintaia 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  few  indeed  in  number,  but  engrossing 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  opulence  of  the  country,  <}ught  not  to  eih 
gage  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  should  not  be  allowed  a 
certain  preponderance  in  the  state.  If  no  sort  of  regard  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  religion  of  individuals,  yet  in  tlie  allocation  of  the  honours  aod 
emoluments  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  its  patronage 
would  naturally  flow  into  Protestant  channels,  if  station  and  connex- 
ion were  to  be  permitted  to  give  it  an  influence.  Many  years,  indeed, 
must  go  by  before  such  a  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the  Catholic  body 
will  take  place,  and  Protestant  property  will  be  so  broken  up,  as  to 
give  to  the  professors  of  the  faith  of  the  country  a  title  to  individual  fa- 
vour superior  to  that  of  those  who  profess  the  creed  of  the  state.  The 
majority  of  persons  who  hold  ofUce,  no  matter  in  what  department^  wiH 
be  Protestant.  The  Bench  and  the  Bar  of  Ireland  (a  body  wbich  ex- 
ercises a  vast  control  over  the  national  mind)  must  be  filled  of  neces- 
sity from  that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  most  wealthy  and  in- 
telligent. The  same  observation  applies  to  every  profession,  and  every 
class  of  ofBces  which  are  connected  with  the  Government ;  and  if  the 
'  plan  of  purposed  and  meditated  exclusion  be  wholly  abandoned,  stiM 
the  larger  mass  of  property  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Protes- 
tants must  insensibly  draw  to  it,  by  the  attraction  which  it  is  always 
sure  to  exercise,  the  favours  of  the  state.  I  have  thus  conceded  in 
the  outset  that  no  violent  disturbance  should  take  place  in  the  ge- 
neral order  of  our  institutions ;  but  while  I  have  made  this  admission, 
I  think  that  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  by  an  impartial  and  sobe^ 
minded  person,  uninfluenced  by  tho  passions  with  which  it  is  so  difficak 
in  Ireland  to  avoid  being  impregnated,  that  this  continuance  of  a  mo- 
dified Protestant  ascendency  is  perfectly  compatible  with  measures 
which  will  have  the  eflect  of  raising  the  Catholic  body  into  legitimate 
association  with  the  state,  and,  instead  of  shaking  the  foundations  of  ex- 
isting institutions,  will,  on  the  contrary,  give  them  strength  and  perma- 
nence, by  showing  their  consistency  with  the  national  interests,  and  by 
maintaining  the  system  upon  which  they  lean,  and  of  which  they  are 
considered  by  many  to  constitute  an  essential  part. 

Having,  then,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  a  certain  ascendency 
must  be  maintained,  it  remains  to  be  determined  what  measures  should 
be  adopted,  which  will  be  at  once  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  modi- 
fled  predominance,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  bring  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  into  genuine  and  close  adhesion  to  the  state.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that,  to  preserve  a  well-regulated  ascendency,  nothing  is  requisite 
but  to  leave  that  ascendency  alone.     Property  itself  will  work  its  own 
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way,  and  to  its  influence  the  body  of  the  people,  if  in  other  particulars 
they  shall  be  fairly  dealt  with,  will  readily  assent.  If  the  ground  on 
which  individuals  shall  be  selected  for  the  purposes  of  favour  be  un* 
connected  with  religion,  still  the  great  bulk  of  them  will  be  Protes- 
tant, and  thus,  without  any  discriminations  and  distinctions  of  a  secta- 
rian character,  a  predominance  will  be  maintained.  It  is  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  Protestantism,  with  property  as 
its  auxiliary,  will  always  carry  with  it  a  great  influence,  which  will  affect 
individual  cases,  and  there  will  be  no  motive  for  selecting  a  Protestant 
as  such ;  but  as  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  will  not  give  to  the  individual  Catholic  the  advantage  which 
his  individual  property  will  give  to  the  Protestant,  it  will  be  right  to 
employ,  with  regard  to  the  members  of  one  class,  a  standard  which  will 
not  be  properly  applicable  to  the  other.  To  express  myself  unequivo- 
cally, I  think  that  Catholics  ought  to  be  promoted,  because  they  are  Ca- 
tholics, while  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  motive  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  in  the  nomination  of  Protestants,  whose  personal  influence, 
drawn  from  connexion  and  station,  will  necessarily  secure  to  them  a 
general  course  of  preference,  without  any  sort  of  reference  to  their  par- 
ticular forms  of  religion. 

I  have  thus  suggested  the  general  views  which  have  offered  them- 
selves to  me,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation may  be  carried  into  effect.     It  will  not  be  deemed  inapposite  that 
I  should  proceed  to  details,  and  point  out  the  particular  means  by  which 
I  conceive  that  the  great  ends  of  national  conciliation  may  be  attained. 
The  first  and  the  most  essential  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  alliance 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  with  the  state;  and  this  conjunction  (for  I  pre- 
fer the  phrase  to  connexion)  may  be  produced  by  means  which  will  be 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the  political  and  religious  in- 
tegrity of  that  great  sacerdotal  corporation,  and  will  not  shock  the  pre- 
judices of  those  who  cannot  brook  the  notion  that  the  public  money  is 
to  be  applied  in  the  support  of  an  obnoxious  and  anti-Christian  priest- 
hood,    it  is  scarcely  needful  to  suggest  the  great  importance  of  effect- 
ing this  union.     If  the  Roman  Catholic  body  contained  a  great  and 
powerful  aristocracy,  who,  in  every  district,  exercised  a  great  sway 
over  the  popular  passions,  it  might  then  answer  every  purpose  to 
conciliate  such  a  body,  and  the  clergy  of  the  people  might  be  treated 
with  disregard;  for  I  have  often  remarked,  that  in  those  parishes  where 
a  Catholic  gentleman  of  great  estate  happens  to  reside,  the  priest  is  des- 
titute of  consequence,  whilst  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is  no  Catholic  resident  of  large  property,  the  priest  assumes  and  exer- 
cises a  nearly  absolute  sway.     The  number  of  Catholic  proprietors  of 
fortune  being  small,  and  there  being  a  parish  priest,  with  a  brace  of 
coadjutors,  in  every  ecclesiastical  subdivision  of  Ireland,  it  follows  that 
this  body  must  needs  possess  a  nearly  paramount  dominion.    They  hold 
the  reins  of  the  public  passions ;  and  although  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the- fiery  coursers  pull  too  hard  for  them,  still  they  generally  con- 
trive, by  a  mixture  of  caresses  and  of  menaces,  to  bring  them  under 
management.     Statesmen  have  felt  the  power  of  this  most  important 
national  body,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  attach  them  by  the  payment 
of  direct  salaries, — a  suggestion  which  was  unpalatable  to  the  English 
people,  who  would  have  considered  themselves  as  participators  in  idola- 
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try  by  their  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  priests;  and  which  was 
rejected  by  the  clergy  theinseUes,'wha  knew  that,  in  losing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Irish  nation  (ever  given  to  distrust),  they  would  Tictually 
relinqnish  their  own  power.  Accordingly,  the  project  of  paying  the 
Catholic  priesthood  out  of  the  treasury  has  been  properly  abandooed. 
But  other  means  of  conciliation,  and  other  materials  of  cohesion,  may 
be  readily  resorted  to ;  and  although  money  cannot  be  directly  given, 
because  the  immediate  donation  would  be  attended  with  incidents  of 
discredit,  yet  it  requires  ho  great  skill  to  put  it  into  a  judicious  circa- 
lation  by  circuitous  conductors,  and  to  convey  to  the  priesthood,  in  the 
shape  of  fair  and  legitimate  remuneration,  what  would  be  acceptable  as 
a  well*earned  reward  for  their  labours,  although  it  might  be  indignantly 
repudiated  if  it  came  under  another,  and  more  direct  and  obnozuHis 
form. 

The  sums  which  are  annually  voted  for  the  encouragement  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  are  considerable.  The  aggregate  of  these  sums  is 
large  enough  to  attain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  objects  which  I  propose. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  my  inten- 
tion than  to  recommend  that  a  system  of  bribery  should  be  instituted, 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  their  political  complaisance,  the  priesthood 
of  Ireland  should  receive,  what  Foigard  calls,  "  a  gratification."  I  wish 
that  the  money,  or  at  least  the  far  larger  part  of  it,  which  is  given  to 
Ireland  for  the  cultivation  of  the  national  mind,  should  be  expended  in 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  ostensibly  voted ;  a  small  portion  of  it 
might,  without  any  sort  of  misapplication,  be  allocated  to  the  pajnneat 
of  clerical  teachers  ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  what. I  know  of  the 
<^lci'gy>  that  they  would  generally  give  their  gratuitous  labour  in  return 
for  the  donation  of  instruction  to  the  people.  This  might  be  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  own  discretion.  But  whether  they  would  be  its 
mere  distributors,  or  in  the  dissemination  of  the  fund,  any  part  of  the 
golden  dust  should  adhere  to  their  fingers,  the  result  would  still  be 
equally  beneficial,  or  nearly  so,  as  far  as  the  ends  of  conciliation  were 
concerned.  Feeling  that  they  were  trusted  by  the  Government,  that 
they  were  in  its  employment  for  purposes  useful  and  honourable,  and 
that  they  were  the  conductors  selected  by  the  state  for  the  diffusion  of 
its  bounty,  they  could  not  fail  to  become  attached  to  it,  and  to  spread 
into  the  mass  of  the  community,  over  which  they  exercise  an  influence 
at  once  so  great  and  so  well  merited,  a  corresponding  sentiment. 

It  i»  commonly  imagined  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland 
is  hostile  to  education.  The  generality  of  Protestants  have  been  long 
taught  to  believe  that  the  dominion  of  the  clergy  depends  upon  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people — that  the  autocracy  of  priestcraft  rests  upon  na- 
tional ignorance,  and  that  the  gaolers  of  the  mind  are  anxious  to  shut 
out  the  light  from  every  crevice  of  their  immense  prison-house,  lest 
their  captives  should  avail  themselves  of  its  admission,  in  order  to  burst 
their  bars,  and  to  break  through  their  bondage.  These  impotations 
have  been  so  frequently  reiterated,  that  they  have  at  last  grown  into  a 
general  credence  in  England ;  and  it  is  almost  univemidly  believed  that 
the  clergy  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  dissemination  of  the  materials  of 
religious  controversy^  but  that  they  are  the  antagonists  of  information ; 
that  they  would  prevent  even  the  elements  of  literature  from  ben^  dif* 
fused;    that  they  have  anathematized  the  spelling-book^  and  pat  the 
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alphabet  to  the  ban*    This  charge  is,  of  all  others  against  this  gross- 
ly calumniated  body,  perhaps  the  most  unfounded.     ThefBumb^r  of 
charitable  establishments  in  the  City  of  Dublin  alone,  which  are  under 
the  superiotendeBoe  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  of  which  the  object  tb 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  conveys  a  complete  refutation  of  this  most 
unwarrantable  charge.     Scarcely  a  single  Sunday  goes  by,  without  a 
solemn  adjuration  by  the  priest  from  his  pulpit,  to  feed  the  poor  with 
intellectual  aliment,  and  to  invest  their  minds  with  instruction.     I 
might  point  out  many  institutions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  priesthood, 
which  furnish  a  splendid  contradiction  to  this  baneful  misrepresentation. 
There  is  one,  however,  which,  beycHid  all  the  rest,  deserves  the  most 
unqiudified  commendation.     I  refer  to  the  Christian  brotherhood,  esta« 
blisbed  by  Mr.  Bdmond  Price,  of  the  City  of  Waterford,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor.     This  association,  which 
is  one  of  the  religious  fraternities  attached  by  vows  of  celibacy  and 
other  obligations  (although  the  members  are  laymen)  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  originated  in  Waterford.     Its  founder,  Mr.  Price,  had  ac- 
quired some  property  in  mercantile  pursuits,  which,  having  determined 
u>  dedicate  himself  exclusively  to  rehgion,  he  applied  to  the  education 
of  the  poor  of  that  city.    He  induced  others  to  join  him.    In  a  short 
time  the  individuals  who  had  entered  into  this  society,  were  enabled  to 
establish  a  very  considerable  school.     The  benefits  of  their  truly  Chris^ 
tian  labours  were  speedily  experienced.     Hundreds  of  children,  who 
would  have  been  flung  out  in  the  destitution  which  accompanies  igno- 
rance upon  the  world,  acquired  under  the  auspices  of  this  invaluable 
confraternity,  the  rudiments  of  learning.     With  knowledge  they  ac- 
quired morals ;  and  at  this  day  there  are  many  respectable  men  in  bu« 
siness  in  the  city  where  this  institution  was  first  cradled,  who  are  sur* 
rounded  with  comforts,  approximating  to  affluence ;  and  who  owe  all 
they  possess  to  the  habits  which  they  acquired  under  Edmri^d  Price. 
He  was  enabled,  by  occasional  donations  to  his  establishment,  and  by 
the  application  of  his  own  property,  the  entire  o£  which  he  consecrated 
to  this  salutary  end,  to  spread  the  ramifications  of  this  society  beyond 
the  spot  where  it  was  originally  planted,  and  every  where  it  yielded 
good  results.      There  are,  at  this  monM»it,    seversl  establishments 
founded  by  this  roost  excellent  and  meritorious  man  in  difieivnt  parts 
of  Ireland.     He  has  now  four  thousand  boys  in  his  different  schools, 
who  are  all  gratuitously  instructed.     This  single  individual  has  don^ 
more  to  promote  education  than  the  whole  Kildare-street  Society  put 
together ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  misapplication  of  the  public 
money  to  confide  its  allocation  to  that  demi-religious  and  demi-poli* 
tical  corporation,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  object  of  no  ordinary 
disrelish,  instead  of  selecting  such  a  society,  connected  with  the  Ca- 
tholic prieshood  by  ties  so  close  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  identity, 
as  the  medium  of  distribution. 

The  efforts,  as  zealous  as  they  are  sustained  and  persevering,  which 
have  been  made  by  this  association,  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  towards 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  names  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  die  Catholic  hierarchy,  Doctors 
Doyle  and  Murray,  as  farther  corroboratives  of  my  position.  Both 
of  these  eminent  prelates,  distinguished  ibr  eloquence,  for  erudition, 
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and  for  piety,  have  not  only  given  their  personal  sanction  to  the  esta* 
blishments  for  the  advancement  of  instruction,  but  out  of  their  con- 
tracted pecuniary  means,  have  been  always  prompt  in  the  office  of  con- 
tribution ;  and  however  numerous  and  multifarious  their  occupations^ 
have  never  refused  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing, 
beyond  any  other  act  of  benevolence,  the  merit  and  the  usefulness  of 
contributing  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  When  this  solicitude  exists 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  for  the  advantages 
of  instruction,  and  the  clergy  have  manifested  their  alacrity  io  its  pro- 
pagation, it  strikes  me  that  a  wise  Government  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  these  dispositions  and  employ  such  obvious  means  to  win  a  most 
powerful  corporation  to  their  side. 

The  trust  which  would  be  reposed  in  the  priesthood  would  not  only 
have  the  effect  of  attaching  them  to  the  State,  but  it  would  also  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  conciliate  the  people.     They  are  brought  up 
with  a  conviction,  which  habit  has  converted  into  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
the  law  does  not  exist  for  any  other  purposes  in  their  regard,  excepting 
for  those  of  restraint  and  chastisement.     This  is  not  a  very  unnatural 
feeling.     The  penal  code  could  not  fail  to  generate  this  unwholesome 
surmise.    It  was  at  one  period  founded  in  fact ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
if,  even  under  a  most  material  change  of  circumstances,  it  did  not  still, 
to  a  great  extent,  continue.     The  exclusive  occupation  of  aU  places  of 
even  the  smallest  emolument,  and  of  the  slightest  distinction,  by  Pro- 
testants, the  Protestant  constitution  of  all  public  establishments,  the 
presence  of  ascendency  in  every  department  of  society,  as  well  as  in 
every  walk  of  life,  must  needs  have  impressed  the  peasant  that  he  was 
more  or  less  an  outcast ;  that  he  lived  but  for  the  purposes  of  suffering 
and  of  humiliation  ;  and  that  he  was,  in  reality,  an  inferior  and  degraded 
being.     The  system  is  now  changed  ;  but  the  feelings  and  the  habitudes 
>vhich  have  been  generated  by  it,  will  not  immediately  pass  away.   They 
will  not  fade  of  themselves ;  they  must  be  rubbed  out  and  effaced. 
Direct  and  active  expedients  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  banish  the 
fatal  propensities  which  the  peasantry  have  unavoidably  contracted. 
PIducation — and,  above  all,  education  through  the  priesthood — ^will  go 
a  great  way  in  accomplishing  this  great  good.    It  will,  in  the  first  place, 
show  them  that  tlie  members  of  their  own  body,  whom  they  are  most 
accustomed  to  respect,  are  the  objects  of  favour  and  of  confidence  with 
the  Government ;  and  this  demonstration  will  greatly  tend  to  link  them 
with  authority,  by  disabusing  them  of  deeply-rooted  prejudice,  of  which 
I  know  no  other  means  half  so  effectual  to  effect  the  eradication.     In 
the  next  place^  it  will  raise  up  in  that  generation  which  is  passing  ra- 
pidly from  childhood  into  puberty,  and  from  puberty  into  full  manhood, 
a  far  more  moral  peasantry.     Perhaps  the  complete  amelioration  of  the 
grown  population  of  Ireland  can  scarcely  be  expected ;  but  a.«suredly 
it  is  of  great  moment  to  apply  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  a  use- 
ful system  of  intellectual  culture  to  the  soil  that  is  as  yet  unbroken,  and 
from  whose  natural  fertility  so  large  a  harvest  of  utility  may  be  reason- 
ably expected.     But  even  with  those  whose  tendencies  are  already 
formed,  with  the  satellites  of  Captain  Rock,  whose  sports  are  sought  in 
tumults,  and  who  light  up  their  festivities  with  conflagrations,  I  do  not 
despair  of  doing  much  through  a  similar  instrumentahty.    Let  the  most 
vehement  supporter  of  the  agrarian  system   of  Draconic  legislation 
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(whose  laws  are  indeed  written  in  blood,)  behold  his  children  going 
every  day  to  a  public  school,  of  which  his  priest  is  the  master ;  let  him 
every  day  feel,  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  the  benefits  of  that  instruc- 
tion which  is  gratuitously  conveyed,  and  through  a'  grateful  and  a  re- 
spected medium,  to  his  own  family ;  let  him  at  the  break  of  day,  as  he 
goes  to  his  labours  in  the  field,  and  as  he  returns  from  them  at  its  close, 
behold,  in  the  village  school-house,  an  evidence  and  a  monument  of  the 
fair  and  kindly  intentions  of  those  by  whom  the  law  is  administered 
and  enforced, — and  gradually,  if  not  at  once,  the  good  feelings  of  his 
nature  will  get  the  upper  hand,  his  generous  emotions  will  prevail^  and 
instead  of  transmitting  his  evil  inclinations  to  his  progeny,  he  will,  on 
the  contrary,  derive  from  them  some  portion  of  the  salutary  sentiments 
with  which  they  will  have  been  inspired. 

1  have  given  little  more  than  a  few  outlines,  the  mere  general  views, 
or,  as  the  French  say,  the  '*  aper^ues"  of  this  most  important  question. 
I  cannot,  within  the  compass  to  which  an  article  of  this  kind  must  ne- 
cessarily be  confined,  enter  into  minute  details;  yet,  before  I  leave  the 
topic  of  education,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  what  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  most  deserving  of  the  attention  both  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  of  the  Government, — T  mean  the  larger  endowment  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  funds  of  Maynooth  College.     They  are  at  present  mi- 
serably insufficient  even  for  the  purposes  which  are  proposed,  and  they 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  greater  and  more  national  ends,  of 
which  this  college  might  be  made  the  instrument.     When  Mr.  Canning 
was  in  Ireland,  he  visited  Maynooth  incognito,  and  was  disgusted  with 
the  necessities  to  which  he  found  that  poverty  had  reduced  both  the 
professors  and  the  students  in  what  ought  to  be  a  great  national  semi- 
nary.   But,  considering  the  poor  pittance  which  is  given  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  a  body  as  the  priesthood  of  seven  millions,  it  is  rather  won- 
derful that  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  than  it  is  surprising  that 
little  has  been  effected.     Take  the  priests  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  aver 
rage  they  will  be  found  to  possess  information  quite  beyond  their  com- 
parative means  of  acquiring  it ;  and  their  manners,  although  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  the  gracefulness  and  merits  which  a  Jesuit  would  exhibit, 
are  seldom  or  never  rude,  and  even  when  they  are  so,  are  not  intended 
to  be  offensive.     When,  therefore,  Maynooth  has  done  so  much,  it 
should  be  an  inducement  to  the  Government  to  turn  it  into  still  larger 
and  more  useful  account,  and  by  elevating  the  source  from  which  cle- 
rical instruction  is  derived,  to  give  it,  iq  its  progress  through  the  coun- 
try, a  deeper  and  a  wider  current*    Why  should  not  a  Catholic  college, 
with  nearly  all  the  honours  and  advantages  of  a  university,  be  esta- 
blished ?     If  it  be  admitted  that  the  priesthood  are  a  most  important 
and  influential  body,  and  that  upon  them  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
is  mainly  dependent,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  nursery  of  that  priest- 
hood is  deserving  of  the  most  solicitous  care.     It  is,  then,  at  Maynooth 
that  the  great  business  of  national  reformation  should  commence.     Let 
its  professorships  be  honourably  endowed ;  let  the  chairs  of  the  college 
be  the  rewards  of  great  talent  and  erudition,  which  independence  will 
unquestionably  stimulate ;  let  the  course  of  studies  be  lengthened,  and 
instead  of  merely  catching  up  enough  of  Latin  to  go  through  the  diurnal 
process  of  reading  the  breviary,  let  the  students  be  made  as  much  mas- 
ters of  the  classical  languages,  and  the  works  of  which  they  are  the 
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medium,  as  the  scholars  of  foreign  universities ;  let  science  be  cuiti- 
vatedy  let  eloquence  be  studied,  and  the  principles  of  good  taste  be  fixed 
in  the  mind  ;  and,  above  all,  let  a  deep  persuasion,  founded  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  facts  brought  home  to  their  own  doors,  be  established, 
that  the  Government  of  these  countries,  instead  of  giving  to  the  church 
of  the  people  a  cold  and  equivocal  support,  which  rather  blighted  than 
sheltered  it  are  unaffectedly  anxious  to  nurture  and  to  sustain  it,  and 
upon  noble  and  extended  branches  to  make  it  bear  valuable  fruit.  While 
I  give  this  recommendation,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin  is  to  be  despoiled  in  order  to  enrich  its  younger 
sister.  Let  their  portions  be  both  independent  of  each  other,  and  let 
the  establiMiment,  more  directly  connected  with  the  state^  be  the  more 
favoured  of  the  two.  No  Roman  Catholic  will  begrudge  the  wealth  of 
that  University,  where  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  far  as  the  students  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  invidious  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants maintained.  But  the  preference  to  be  still  given  to  Dublin 
College  is  perfecdy  compatible  with  a  large  extension  of  favour  to  the 
Institution,  which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  mere  step-child,  and 
allowed  to  starve  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  aliment  for  its  natural  and 
wholesome  sustenance. 

The  advocates  of  the  established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  especially 
Lord  Plunket,  have  repeatedly  insisted  that  the  distribution  of  a  num-> 
ber  of  well-educated  persons  through  the  country,  who  were  bound  by 
tlieir  profession  to  maintain  a  decency  and  a  regularity  of  conduct,  so 
far  from  being  injurious  to  the  community,  was  accompanied  by  signal 
advantages,  and  tended  to  counteract  the  evils  of  squirearchy  in  Irer 
land.  They  have  expatiated  upon  the  good  results  of  the  system  of 
residentship,  which  the  recent  enforcement  of  it  among  churchmen  was 
likely  to  produce,  and  have  plausibly  contended  that  the  want  of  a  local 
gentry  was  supplied,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished religion,  who,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  their  cures.  I  am  not  prepared  to  controvert  the  justice, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  these  observations ;  but  if  it  be  true/  that  a  body 
of  enlightened  gentlemen,  wiih  moderate  incomes,  whose  manner  and 
deportment  afford  incentives  to  civiliEation,  are  calculated  to  be  useful, 
tliough  they  should  be  the  ministers  of  a  religion  which  is  not  only  not 
that  of  the  people,  but  which  has  been  the  object  of  their  antipathy,  how 
much  larger  would  be  the  advantages  which  would  ensue  from  the  lo- 
cation in  every  district  of  a  well-educated,  refined,  and  intelligent  cler- 
gyman, with  literary  tendencies,  and  accomplished  manners,  unattended 
by  the  domestic  solicitudes  which  are  incidental  to  the  connubial  con- 
dition of  the  Protestant  clergy^  and  placed  in  a  happy  and  virtuous 
mean  between  indigence  and  luxury,  with  leisure  and  inclination  to 
cultivate  his  own  mind,  and  to  improve  the  habits  of  those  who 
should  be  committed  to  his  charge.  The  creation  of  such  a  clergy  in 
Ireland,  for  which  there  exists  admirable  materials,  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  work  a  great  national  improvement;  and  the  first  measure  to 
be  adopted  for  the  effectuation  of  this  end,  is  the  larger  endowment  of 
Maynooth.  It  appears  to  be  strangely  incongruous  that  the  sum  of 
^5,000/.  should  be  annually  granted  to  the  Kildare-street  Society,  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  that  no  more  than  9828/.  should  be 
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granted  for  the  academical  initruction  of  that  most  influential  body, 
which  might  be  easily  rendered  the  moral  police  of  Ireland. 

The  consideration  of  the  means  of  pacifying  and  mitigating  the  pea* 
lantry  through  the  instrumentality  which  I  have  suggested,  leads  me  to 
some  reflections  upon  the  course  which  is  now  pursued  in  order,  to  keep 
them  under  restraint.     There  can  be  little  question  entertained  as  to 
the  failure  of  the  constabulary  force  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  in 
the  production  of  peaceful  habits  amongst  the  people.     A  small  party 
of  ten  or  twelve  men,  dressed  in  green  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  lea* 
them  belts  round  their  waists,  to  which  a  sword  is  appended,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  musket  and  cartridge-box,  are  stationed  in  the  midst  of  an 
enormous  and  most  tumultuous  population.     They  are  generally  Pro- 
testants, and  Protestants  of  the  worst  class,  most  of  them  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Orangeism.     Their  functions  alone  would  be  suf-o 
ficient  to  make  them  the  objects  of  popular  aversion,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  scarcely  necessary  to  superadd  religion  as  a  farther  ingredient  of 
alienation*     Knowing  that  they  are  detested,  and  being  few  in  number, 
they  are  rendered  cruel  by  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and 
when  surrounded  by  an  angry  rabble,  are  always  ready  to  have  recourse 
to  their  fire-arms  and  to  their  bayonets,  and  in  many  instances  anticipate, 
instead  of  waiting  for  provocation.     The  number  of  homicides  (to  use 
the  most  modified  phrase)  committed  by  the  police  in  a  single  year,  af- 
fords a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  some  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  this  rural  force.     It  is  but  necessary  to  refer  to  the  dread- 
ful transactions  at  Borriso'kene  in  order  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  this 
observation.    If  it  were  inquired  of  me  what  expedient  I  should  adopts 
with  a  view  to  the  proposed  amelioration,  I  would  suggest,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  police,  care  should 
be  taken  to  create  a  mixture  of  Catholics  and  of  Protestants,  and  that 
a  preference  should,  in  general,  be  given  to  the  professors  of  the  creed 
of  the  people.     Before  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question,  it  was 
quite  natural,  and  indeed  it  was  almost  necessary,  that  a  government 
buiFt  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion  should,  even  in  the  exercise  of  its 
inferior  patronage,  take  care  to  sustain  the  system  of  ascendency,  and 
draw  the  underlings  of  power  from  the  same  storehouse  of  orthodoxy 
out  of  which  higher  functionaries  were  supplied.    As  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  important  offices  at  the  bar,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  higher  departments  of  society,  held  the  gentry  of  Ireland  together^ 
and  produced  a  coalition,  of  which  Protestantism  was  the  cement,  so 
amongst  the  inferior  order  of  Protestants,  the  loyal  plebeians  of  Ireland, 
the  conviction  that  they  would  be  equally  the  objects  of  predilection, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  minor  but  mukifariouis  emoluments  of  Go* 
vernment   were   to   be   distributed   amongst   them,  bound  them   in 
bonds  of  self-interest  as  strong  as  any  of  the  ligatures  by  which  theif 
superiors  were  tied  together.     There  are  several  acts  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, in  which  provisoes  are  introduced  that  all   the  watchmen  in 
Dublin,  and  in  other  considerable  towns,  should  be  Protestants.     The 
English  reader  of  such  clauses  may  be  at  first  disposed  to  start,  but  a 
little  reflection  will  convince  him,  that  if  the  exclusive  policy  was  to  be 
maintained,  there  was  every  reason  to  extend  it  to  the  lower  from  the 
better  orders  of  society,     I  account  for  the  majority  of  Protestants  in 
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the  police  upon  this  principle  of  selection.     There  is  no  longer  any  mo- 
tive for  practising  these  expedients  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Protes- 
tant interest.     To  keep  the  country  was  formerly  its  object,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  uniform  and  systematic  preference  of  the  smaller  caste,  and 
by  the  creation  of  division,  that  this  could  be  effected ;  but  now  that  all 
danger  of  losing  the  country  is  entirely  passed  by,  the  object  should  be  to 
pacify  and  to  civilize  it,  and  the  attainment  of  these  ends  requires  upon 
the  part  of  the  authorities  an  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  character, 
habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  people.    To  apply  these  abstract  remarks 
to  the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  them,  the  constitution  of  the  constabu* 
lary  force,  I  think  it  obvious  that  the  Irish  gens  d^armerie,  as  they  have 
been  not  inappositely  designated,  should  be  made  as  little  obnoxious  to 
the  peasantry  as  it  is  possible  ;  and  that,  if  authority  be  always  more  or 
less  odious,  and  especially  in  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  divest  it,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  of 
the  qualities  which  create  antipathy ;  and  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
people,  the  Catholicity  of  the  police  would  go  a  great  way  in  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.     If  every  Sunday  they  were  seen  marching  to 
chapel,  and  not  to  church,  and  if  they  were  mixed  with  the  populace 
round  the  altar,  while  the  priest  (Father  Spain,  for  example)  lifted  up 
his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  Dominus  vobiscum ! "  the  extension  of 
this  indiscriminate  benediction  over  all  his  auditors  would  divest  even 
the  most  obnoxious  portion  of  his  congregation  of  a  good  deal  of  their 
offensive  attributes,  and  induce  the  people  to  merge  the  police-man  m 
the  Catholic,  to  pardon  the  shouldering  of  the  musket  for  the  sake  of 
the  genuflection  at  the  altar,  and  almost  to  enlbraoe  with  cordiality  the 
man  whom  they  now  regard  with  horror,  and  for  whose  blood,  in  every 
tumult,  they  feel  a  ferocious  appetite,  to  which  there  is  not  unfrequentiy 
applied  the  stimulant  of  wrong.     It  will  not  be  enough  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  police  should  be  Roman  Catholic ;  it  would  also  be  most 
useful  that  the  chief  constables  should  be  selected  from  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  community;     On  the  character  of  the  chief-^constables  must 
in  a  great  measure  depend  the  dispositions  and  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons, under  his  control.      It  would  be  judicious  to  confer  upon  the 
Catholic  priesthood  some  little  patronage  in  the  selection  both  of  the 
men  and  of  their  superiors.     This  privilege  would  operate  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  salaries  from  Government  to  the  priesthood, 
to  which,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  I  am  entirely 
averse.     If  the  priest,  the  chief-constable,  and  the  force  under  him, 
could  all  be  made  to  putl  well  together,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  a  far 
more  effectual  and  better- combined  system  of  local  superintendence 
over  the  public  quiet  would  be  the  result ;  and  if  any  person  who  reads 
these  observations  shall  be  disposed  to  think  that  I  am  recommending 
an  investment  of  influence  and  authority  in  the  Catholic  body,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  clergy,  I  answer  that  the  great  and  paramount  object  is 
to  tranquillize  Ireland  ;  to  impart  civilization  to  her  people;  to  eradi- 
cate and  tear  up  the  propensities  to  savageness  and  ferocity,  and  to  su- 
perinduce pacific  and  well-ordered  habitudes  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
community.     Before  objects  of  such  incalculable  importance,  all  otiiers 
should  vanish.     There  is  no  price  too  extravagant  for  the  purchase  of 
public  repose  aiid  the  acquisition  of  general  tranquillity  ;  and,  if  I  shall 
be  told  that  I  am  virtually  proposing  a  species  of  Catholic  ascendency. 
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m  the  measures  which  I  recommend,  even  if  I  were  to  acknowledge  the 
charge  in  its  widest  latitude,  still,  if  rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration 
could  be  put  down  by  these  means,  from  the  utility  of  their  end  they 
would  derive  their  vindication.  Provided  the  furies  can  be  botmd,  it  is 
of  little  moment  how  chains  are  fabricated.  But  in  truth,  there  is  no 
ascendency,  nor  any  thing  like  an  ascendency  of  Catholic  influence  con- ' 
tained  in  these  expedients.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that,  because 
Greek  sailors  work  the  Turkish  vessels,  therefore  the  Greeks  are 
the  masters  of  the  Ottoman  navy.  I  have  assigned  to'  Roman  Catho-* 
lies,  according  to  my  plan,  no  situations  which  can  give  them  an  undue, 
or  even  a  considerable  political  influence.  Of  what  account  in  the  ba- 
lance would  be  all  the  artificial  weights  which  I  have  superadded  to 
Catholicism,  if  it  were  to  enter  the  scales  against  Protestant  property  ? 
Let  not  the  members  of  the  Establishmtnt  take  alarm,  their  millions  of 
acres  will  outweigh  the  school-bouses  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
barracks  of  a  Catholic  police. 

The  administration  of  justice  must  immediately  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  The  same  policy  which  gave  a  Protestant  cha- 
racter to  the  inferior  departments  of  the  executive,  did  not,  of  course, 
fail  to  iniipresa  it  upon  the  public  tribunals.  This  was  not  only  consist- 
ent, but  inevitable.  In  times  of  civil  commotion,  justice  throws  down 
her  balance,  lifb  the  veil  from  her  eyes,  and  brandishes  the  sword.  I^ 
am  surprised  that  Protestants  take  the  impeachment  of  the  partial  ad*' 
ministration  of  the  Jaw  in  bad  part.  How  could  they  have  existed 
amidst  an  inflamed  and  exasperated  nation,  unless  they  had  reserved 
to  themselves  the  artificial  constituents  of  power,  and  counteracted  the 
immense  disproportion  of  numbers  by  the  influence  of  combination  ? 
The  instincts  of  self-preservation  operated  to  a  great  extent  in  all  the 
expedients  which  were  adopted  in  order  to  maintain  a  predominance, 
and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  judges 
were  Protestant  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  that  was  not  sufficient.  The 
conspicuous  station,  which  is  occupied  by  a  person  who  fills  judicial 
functions,  must  render  him  exceedingly  cautious  in  the  manifestation 
of  his  biases  ;  whereas  the  comparatively  obscure,  and  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  duties  of  a  juror,  render  hiih  less  obnoxious  to  criticism, 
and  readily  commend  his  delinquencies  to  oblivion.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  has  been  much  fouler  work  practised  in  the  sequestration  of 
a  jurors'  chamber,  than  was  ever  in  the  worst  times  perpetrated  on 
the  bench.  It  will  be,  I  hope,  recollected,  that  I  am  not  now  indulg- 
ing in  any  invective  against  the  system  which  existed  before  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  made  it  superfluous.  I  am  at  the  same  time  account- 
ing for  the  existence  of  past  and  almost  inseparable  abuses,  and  pointing 
out  the  inexpediency  of  adhering  to  them  with  a  factious  pertinacity, 
when  circumstances  have  undergone  so  great  a  change.  There  no 
longer  exists  any  plausible  motive  for  arraying  a  band  of  Protestants  in 
the  jury-box,  whenever  a  delinquent  against  not  only  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, but  of  humanity,  is  put  upon  his  trial.  In  the  recent  trials  which 
took  place  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  almost  every  case  the  jurors 
were  Protestants.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Crown  paid  any  re- 
gard to  the  religion  of  those  who  were  put  aside.  The  panel,  however^ 
is  so  constituted,  that  Protestantism  b  always  to  be  found  at  the  top ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  of  such  depth,  that  the  twenty  challenges  given  to  the 
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prisoner  cannot  get  below  it,  and  reach  the  substractum  of  Catholicity 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  degrees  of  the  paneL  This  is  a  most 
serious  evik  Though  justice  may  be  administered  with  the  purest  ini- 
partiality  by  a  body  of  Protestant  jurors,  still  a  community  so  sospi- 
oious  and  distrustful  as  the  Irish  peasantry  will  always  refer  their  ver- 
dicts to  their  religion.  It  has  been  often  said,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
frequently  repeated,  that  it  is  of  as  much  consequence  to  impart  a  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  the  lower  classes,  as  to  ren- 
der it  pure  and  unbiassed.  I  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
that  as  much  attention  had  been  paid  lo  the  character  of  justice  as  to  its 
purity  ;  for  it  is  as  baneful  that  its  reputation  should  be  tarnished,  as 
that  its  integrity  should  be  debsuched.  Positive  directions  ought  to 
be  given  to  compound  the  juries  of  mixed  iogredieats.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted,  in  fiiirness  to  the  Irish  Government,  that  they  have 
already  taken  one  greait  step  in  effecting  a  material  iasprovement ;  a 
great  number  of  Reman  Catholic  gentlemen  have  been  named  siieriffii 
for  the  succeeding  year,  in  the  counties  where  their  respective  proper- 
ties are  siuiatedi  •  The  sight  of  a  Catholic  sheriff  in  his  carriage  drawn 
by  fenrhorseSf  as  he  enters  the  assise  town  with  the  judges,  while  a  long 
train  of  halberlrbearers,  attended  with  a  brace  of -trumpeters,  make  np 
the  procession,  will  have  an  imposing  influence  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  spectators,  whose  political  notions  are  not  wnfireqnently  founded 
upon  such  apparently  insignificant  circumstance.  But  nntil  either  the 
appointment  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Dublin  shall  be  wrested  ^m 
the  Corporation,  or  the  Corporation  iliself  shall  receive  a  large  accession 
of  Catfaoltoity,(an  event  by  no  means  probable,)  it  will  bentterly  impos- 
sible to  render  the  administration  of  the  law  satisiaetery  to  the  people. 
The  ease  with  respect  to  the  sherifis  of  Dublm  is  very-sanple.  The 
sheri£&  elect  the  jurors,  the  corporators  eleet  the  sheriffs,  and  the  cor- 
porators are,  almost  to  a  >msn,  possessed  by  the  most  violent  spirit  of 
factions  partisanship.  The  very  sources  being  thus  discolonred,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  currents  that  flow  out  of  them  should  be 
exoeadins^y  crystalline  and  pure.  This  vitiation  of  justice  in  the  me^ 
tri^lis  is  the  more  dissstrous,  inasmuch  as  almost  aU  important  po- 
litical questione  w9iich  fall  within  the  cognisance  of  our  pubUc  tribunals 
are  decided'  by  Dublin  jurors.  The  |»ess  is  thus  ^mpletely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Corporation  ;  i^nd  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  not  merely 
in  matters  of  a  direct  political  tendency  that  these  evil  influenx^es  have 
vet  operatioe,  but  in  cases  between  man  and  mun,  and  where  there  is  no 
ostensible  avenue  for  the  admission  of  p<^itical  motive  i  it  is  to  be  Ap- 
prehended, and  at  idl  events  it  is  habitaally  suspected;  that  the  men 
who  are  so  eminent  for  their  fsetious  zeal  beyond  the  jury-box,  are  not 
entirely  firee  within  it  t  and  that  the  same  passions  which  act  upon  them 
in  all  the  walks  of  ordinary  life,  are  not,  the  moment  they  assume  their 
jnriat  functions,  mirsculously  put  aside.  •  Bat,  however  the  fiict  nsay 
stand,  it  is  certain  that  the  Corporatien  juries  have  grown  into  genexai 
discredit.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  *^a  Gatholie  has  littk  ehanoe 
with  them  '^*  and  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  founded,  it  is  clear  that  pains 
ought  to  he  taken  to  do  away  this  most  injurious  of  all  impressions.  If 
the  Government  shaH*  seriously  determine  to  abate  this  id>ttse,  ihey  wili 
not*find  it  very  difficult.  They  have  a  vote  in  the  appointment  of 
aherilb  as  it  is ;  but  this  is  a  power  which  they  will  be  alow  to  e&ercise. 
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except  in  caaco  of  pecuKarly  oflTensive  Domination*  The  enormous 
misapplication  of  the  funds  vested  in  the  Ck>rporation  of  Dublin  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citisiens,  aflfinds  an  opportunity  of  bringing^  the  whole 
Corporation  under  legislative  revision ;  and  it  will  be  no  very  great 
stretch  of  authority  to  take  away  from  them  the  main  engine  of  their 
power,  when  once  the  principle  of  interference  shall  have  been  adopted, 

I  have  limited  myself,  in  the  consideration  of  the  evils  which  a€ect 
Ireland,  and  the  remedies  of  those  evils,  to  that  class  of  injury  which 
arises  immediately  from  the  relative  condition  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  population.  The  first  object  of  the  Government  ought  to  be, 
to  correct  the  bad  consequences  of  that  code  which  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
abolish,  in  order  to  efface  the  traces  which  it  has  left  behind.  I  avoid, 
ibr  the  present,  any  discussion  upon  other  subjects  not  proximately 
connected  with  Protestantism  and  Catholicity^  though  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  the  great  topics  of  emigration,  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  provision  for  the  poor.  To  these  momentous  themes 
I  shall  hereafter  direct  my  attention,  satisfying  myself  at  present  with 
observing,  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Poor  laws,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  efficacious  system  of 
overseership,  might  be  overcome,  by  making  the  Protestant  and  CathoKc 
clergymen  the  stewards  of  the  pauper  fund,  and  obliging  them  to  account 
half-yearly,  at  vestries  composed  of  all  clasaes  of  tlie  people.  They 
would  act  in  noonnal  copartnership ;  but  the  rivalry  of  religion,  and 
their  individual  competition,  wouM  operate  as  checks^  while  public 
opinion  would  exercise  over  them  a  more  than  ordinary  control. 

In  the  views  which  I  have  thrown-  out,  I  have  epoken  prospectively. 
It  may  be  asked^  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  pablic  mind  ?  There 
af^ears  to  me  to  exist  a  languor,  which  is  the  consequence  that  suc- 
ceeds to  great  exertion,  and  the  exhaustion  of  amaaiog  efforts.  The 
only  man  in  Ireland  who  retains  his  indefatigability  of  spirit,  and  an 
energy  that  seems  to  be  indo«ii-table,  is  Daniel  (yConnell.  He  has  in- 
vited the  nation  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  repeal  of  the  Umon  with 
almost  as  much  seal  aa  when  he  called  on  his  fellowrcttisens  to  confe- 
derate in  the  cause  of  Emancipation.  Hitherto,  however,  there  has 
been  but  a  very  feeble  echo  returned  to  his  trumpet-tongued  adjura- 
tions. The  aristocracy  stand  aloof;  the  people  are  torpid  and  doubt- 
ful ;  and  one  of  the  most  aealous  of  his  former  associates,  in  walking 
with  him  along  the  beach  of  the  sea,  while  he  was  pointii^  out  the 
utility  and  the  practicability  of  dissolving  the  bonds  between  the  two 
countries,  is  reported  to  have  stretched  his  arm  towards  a  steam-boat 
that  hove  in  sight,  and  to  have  replied,  '*  There  is  my  answer/'  But 
although  a  disposition  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  as  yet 
l^een  manifested,  it  must  be  recollected,  that^  notwithstanding  he  may 
DOW  find  no  alliance  in  the  national  passions,  he  may  soon  succeed  in 
enlisting  those  best  of  all  auxiliaries,  events,  upon  his  side;  and  men 
who  DOW  hesitate  and  stand  still  until  incidents  shall  give  a  determina- 
tion to  their  conduct,  may  he  soon  hurried  back  into  the  agitation  from 
which  they  have  emerged.  There  is  in  Ireland  a  strong  democratic 
feeling  engcDdered  by  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  Question,  and  in 
one  i£ape  or  other  it  is  likely  to  appear.  The  love  of  noting  and  of 
bearing  inflammatory  harangues  has  not  yet  passed  away ;  and  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  organise  an  assembly,  which  woukl  in  a  short 
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time  apply  as  strong  stimulants  to  the  popular  passions  as  the  cele« 
>brated  Catholic  Association.  As  yet,  O'Connell  stands  alone-^is  old 
•companions  have  not  united  themselves  with  him,  but  they  ivill  proba- 
bly suffer  a  relapse  into  their  former  habitudes,  and  partly  from  the 
passion  for  notoriety,  and  partly  from  their  vexation  with  the  Govern- 
ment^ they  will  rally  round  the  standard  which  he  knew  how  to  bear  so 
well.  A  petitioniDg  committee,  or  even  a  series  of  political  conviviali- 
ties provided  at  a  few  shillings  a-head,  would  soon  furnish  a  wide  field 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  rhetorical  and  tribuaitiaa  propensities ;  aad  a 
feeling  would-be  excited  by  dintof  continuous  declamation,  which  would 
produce  a  gradual  excitement  in  the  country.  The  Irish  Church,  he 
it  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  topics  which  were  ever  of* 
fered,  either  to  fierce  invective  or  to  sardonic  derision,  and  its  abuses 
will,  unquestionably,  not  escape  ridieule  and  denoaoceraeat.  The  tnm* 
sition  from  the  correction  of  real  evils  to  the  suggestipft  of  iwagimiry 
ones,  is,  we  all  know,  not  very  difficult.  It  is^  tbecef«Ke»  iDetwAsM 
upon  the  Government,  and  especially  the  local  governmtnt  oflrefaadi 
to  watch  with  great  vigilance  over  the  popular  emotions.  It  will  be  for 
them  to  determine  whether  they  will  choose  the  active  spirits  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  masters  in  the  arts  of  agitation,  for  their  sup- 
porters or  their  foes.  If  any  unfair  dealing  be  practised ;  if  the  sys- 
tem of  studied  exclusion  shall  be  adhered  to ;  if  the  undifflings  of  office 
at  the  Castle  are  permitted  to  exercise  the  virtual  aulooracy  which  thef 
once  held ;  if  no  substantial  change  shall  take  plaeei  there  wiU  seoft 
prevail  in  Ireland  as  much  disquietude,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  at 
much  contention,  as  formerly  prevailed.  I  ow»^  howiever,  that  I  hafsa 
great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  in  the  sound  views  of  a  maoywho^ 
without  any  ostentation  and  felse.  glare  of  liberality,  has  conducted  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  which  is  virtually  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  such  avi^ 
as  to  convince  aU  impartial  persons  that  be  has  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  strongly  at  heart,  and  that  be  fully  understands  themb  Lofd 
Francis  Leveson  Gower  is  a  person  of  great  inteileetufil*  aUaiwDoeBtir 
who,  by  extending  his  honourable  ^al  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  renowi» 
to  the  acquisition  of  political  celebrity,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  reach  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  State,  and  be  one  day  enabled  to  dispense  from 
the  heights  of  power  the  benefits  which  I  have  no  doubt  his  patriotisai 
makes  liim  ^licitous  to  confer  upon  his  country.  Borne  upon  the  pii^ 
nacles  of  fortune,  with  opulence .  almost  incalculably  great,  and  eon^ 
nected  with  thit  grqat  patrician  families  in  tl^  empire^-^witb  extenlife 
knowledge,  genius,  of  which  his  works  give  such-abundant  igkttt^  aod- 
iu  the  flower  of  life — what  may  not  such  a  man  yet  accomplish,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  glorious  opportunities  with  which  he  is  encosh 
passed  ?  The  statesmen  who  fUled  the  office  which  he  holds  before  biiPi 
were  commissioned  to  sow  discord,  and  to  perpetuate  dissension  in  l^^ 
land.  Yet  that  bad  and  baneful  function  was  sufficiently  important  to 
render  them  of  great  consequenc^in  the  political  world.  How  maeh 
more  noble  is  the  task  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  If  Mr.  Psd^ 
when  his  peculiar  cast  of  political  opinions,  which  he  has  since  so  ge- 
nerously expiated,  threw  him  into  >  the  arms  of  the  ascendenoy,  vras 
enabled,  by  his  government  of  Ireland,  to  attain  to .  so  much  impcMrt- 
ance,  how  much  more  noble  are  the  occasions  of  genuine  celebrity  vhich 
are  afforded  to  the  man,  who,  in  this  great  crisis,  holds  tlieTcins  of 
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the  Irish  government^  and  tlierefore  the  fortunes  of  Ireland,  in  his  hands ! 
To  give  to  the  great  name  its  glorious  consummation ;  to  build  up  to  its 
full  height  the  structure,  of  which  Wellington  has  laid  the  foundation ; 
to  effect  the  permanent  reconciliation  of  parties,  whom  the  accumulated 
odium  of  a  century  had  divided ;  to  banish  the  relics  of  those  aniraosi* 
ties  whieh,  as  long  as  they  prevail,  must  frustrate  to  a  -great  extent  all 
the  wise  designs  of  the  Legislature ;  to  correct,  with  a  hand  at  once  cau- 
tions and  resolute,  the  abuses  which  remain  to  be  removed,  and  to  de- 
posit in  the  iiational  mind  the  seeds  of  lasting  improvement;  to  unite 
the  Irish  people  amongst  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  complete 
their  identity  with  the  great  nation,  in  whose  liberties  they  now  enjoy  a 
full  participation; — these  are  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed to  himself,  by  the  nobleman  whom,  without,  1  hope,  any  devia- 
tion from  the  personal  respect  which  is  due  to  him,  I  have  thus  ventured 
to  awaken  to  a  consciousness  of  his  large  means  to  achieve  incalculable 
good,  and  endeavoured  to  make  sensible  of  all  the  genuine  glory  which 
would  attend  it. 
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I  LETT  London  in  the  company,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Quarterly  Courier,  a  long-sounding  title  enough ;  the  holder 
of  which,  however,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bearer  of  Government 
dispatches  to  and  from  Hanover  and  London,  and  the  executor  of  va- 
rious commissions  for  private  individuals  ;  to  say  nothing  of  any  little 
speculations,  in  the  way  of  trade,  which  he  may  carry  on  on  his  own 
account.  We  travelled  to  Harwich  in  one  of  the  night  coaches,  the 
whole  of  which  v^iole  was  appropriated  to  our  two  selves,  a  large 
hamper  of  puppies,  1  believe  intended  for  Prince  George  of  Cambridge, 
and  sundry  other  packages  and  parcels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  From 
Harwidi  we  started  in  the  packet-boat,  without  another  fellow«passenger, 
for  Cuxhaven,  where  we  arrived  safely,  after  a  very  quick  voyage,  per- 
formed in  what,  at  least  to  my  landsman's  ideas,  was  a  very  rough  gale 
of  wind.  Just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  we  touched  on  a  sand-bank ; 
that  part  of  the  German  Ocean  abounds  with  shelves  of  land ;  but 
luckily,  it  was  only  **  touch  and  go"  with  us,  though  it  was  rather  a 
smart  shock  too,  and  jolted  a  great  many  boxes  and  so  forth  about  the 
cabin,  and  me  nearly  out  of  my  birth.  It  was  pouring  with  rain  when 
we  landed,  and  in  spite  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  I  was  thoroughly 
drenched  to  the  skin  before  I  got  safe  into  the  inn.  All  ideas  of  look- 
ing about  me  outside  the  house  I  was  forced  to  abandon  from  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  inside  I  saw  hardly  any  thing  to  receive  me. 
I  was  out  of  England  ;  the  landlord  and  the  waiters  spoke  English,  some 
of  the  sentences  rather  fractured  to  be  sure,  and  the  idiom  partially  dis- 
located ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  German  talking  and  swearing  be- 
tween my  friend  the  Courier  and  the  porters,  who  were  bringing  in  or 
packing  up  the  luggage,  but  this  sounded  much  like  the  uncouth  Ba- 
bylonian busde  of  an  English  inn ;  I  was  too  huligry  to  note  much 
what  I  ate;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  the  only  things  that  did  strike  my 
observation,  were  the  large  protruding  stove  or  oven,  cased  in  glazed 
Dutch  tiles,  and  the  exceedingly  dirty  and  frowzy  look  of  the  women- 
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servants.  By  the  by,  I  wonder  that  in  some  national  treaty  between 
England  and  the  German  States,  or  Holland^  it  has  not  been  made  an 
express  stipulation  that  that  word  frowsy  should  be  excluded  at  wny 
rate  from  our  dictionaries,  seeing  that  the  term  is  so  direct  and  dia^* 
greeable  an  insult  on  either  the  German  or  Dutch  females ;  it  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  vrow  of  the  one  language,  or  the  frau  of  the 
other,  either  word  signifying  women. 

From  Cuxhaven  we  started  for  Hanover  in  a  couple  of  open  csdashed 
carriages,  which  my  comrade  insisted  on  calling  by  the  literally  trans- 
lated but  ominously-sounding  name  of  waggons :  one  of  these  heldomr« 
selves  and  the  puppies,  which  were  our  constant  companions,  and  the 
other  was  piled  up  with  luggage  of  all  kinds.  As  soon  as  we  escaped, 
a  proper  expression,  for  there  was  some  peril  in  the  passage,  from  tlie 
broad  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuxhaven  and  Ritzebuettel, 
our  road  lay  over  the  widely-extended  Quenebourg  Heath,  and-  a 
shocking  road  it  was,  running  for  the  whole  of  that,  and  the  greater 
part  of  next  day's  journey  over  a  tract  of  loose  sand,  wherein  at  times 
the  **  waggons  "  sank  up  to  the  wheel  naves :  such  little  accidents,  of 
course,  helped  to  retard  our  progress,  of  itself  tardy  enough  ;  especiaBy 
as  any  trifling  advance  ahead,  we,  in  the  lighter-loaded  vehicle,  were 
enabled  to  make,  was  always  of  necessity  foregone  by  our  being  obliged 
to  halt  for  the  arrival  of  the  baggage-waggon.  Altogether  so  bad  a 
road  I  never  journeyed  on  before,  and  never  but  once  since,  and  diat 
was  when  I  returned  on  the  same,  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards.  The 
view  on  all  sides  was  most  lonely  ;  not  a  house,  not  a  tree,  not  a  shryb 
to  be  se^n  for  hours  together^  nothing  but  the  far  flat  heath,  over  whidi 
the  wind  came  howling  most  drearily  and  dismally.  The  post-stations 
were,  for  the  most  part,  miserable  hovels,  sheltered  by  a  few  trees,  ge- 
nerally firs,  from  tlie  wind,  which  otherwise  would  have  blown  on  them 
unimpeded  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  interior  of  theae 
houses  presented  a  strange  scene  of  filth  and  discomfort.  The  floor 
was  chiefly  unboarded,  often  quite  unprepared,  that  is,  composed  of  the 
rude  earth  itself,  trodden  down  into  a  hard  incrustation  by  the  feet  of 
its  various  in-dwellers ;  the  gorge  of  the  chimney,  of  immense  capa^ 
city,  seemed  insufficient  to  swallow  all  the  smoke  proceeding  from  the 
smouldering  peat  fire,  for  large  clouds  were  continually  eddjring  abmit 
the  apartment,  and  that  these  were  not  the  mere  eflects  of  casual  gnats 
of  wind,  might  be  inferred  from  the  soot-blackened  walls  and  rafters 
on  every  side,  even  at  a  far  distance  from  the  fire  itself.  These  houses 
seemed  generally  to  be  of  only  one  story,  and  often  of  only  one  room, 
that  room  partitioned  off  into  sundry  divisions  for  bed-chambers,  cow- 
sheds, and  pig-styes,  by  skeleton  wood  framework,  and  occasionally  a 
coarse  baize  curtain.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  got  at  these  stations-^ 
the  only  thing,  except  horses,  that  we  required — exceedingly  good 
coffee,  served  up  very  nicely  with  hot  cream  and  silver  tea-spoom» 
and  costing  very  little  ;  forming,  indeed,  a  very  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
muddy  and  costly  filth  we  got  at  Colchester,  where,  while  my  com- 
panion grumbled  over  the  exorbitant  price  demanded,  he  had  trium- 
phantly prognosticated  the  change  I  should  find  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  certainly  not  without  just  cause.  The  horses  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  journey  were  nearly  as  bad  as  the  road ;  and  with 
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these  appliances  and  means,  it  may  be  imagined  that  our  progress  was 
any  thing  but  rapid,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  typical  golden  greyhound 
which  dangled  round  my  companion's  neck,  and  which,  when  more 
than  once  in  our  journey  even  his  German  patience  became  exhausted, 
he  would  grasp  with  a  desperate  energy,  and  shake  in  the  postilion's 
face,  who  seemed  as  much  terrified  by  the  action  as  ever  a  London 
thief  could  be  by  the  exhibition  of  a  constable's  staff.     These  posti- 
lions were  altogether  strange  personages,  and  in  their  official  garb, 
consisting  usucdly  of  a  much-worn  red  coat,  faced  with  blue,  a  tattered 
hat,  edged  with  tarnished  gold  lace,  and  a  bruised  and  often  cracked 
brass  bugle,  hung  by  a  piece  of  rope  round  the  neck,  they  presented 
certainly  not  the    most  respectable  of  figures.     From  these  bugles 
they  from  time  to  time,  especially  when  we  approached  towns  or  vil- 
lages, caused  to  proceed  the  *^  most  melancholy  "  sounds,  at  least  so 
they  were  to  my  untutored  ear; — to  my  companion  they  seemed  ''most 
musical/'  for  he  frequently  enjoined  the  driver  to  blow  forth  some 
acrannel  strain  or  other,  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  our  journey.  He  varied 
it  at  any  rate,  much  after  the  pleasant  fashion  that  the  grating  of  a 
kiufe-grinder*8  wheel  might  vary  the  monotonous  silence  of  some  out- 
of-the-way  court  in  the  City.     It  was  a  curious  sight  to  me,  when  our 
horses  stopped  in  ready  obedience  to  the  word  of  command — if  such 
the  rumbling  '*  Pooz-z-zh !"  of  a  German  postilion  might  be  desig- 
lUMed— to  see  these  men  standing  by  the.  side  of  the  animals  with  a 
huge  black  rye  loaf  under  one  arm,  from  which  they  were  cutting 
slices  to  feed  alternately  themselves  and  their  cattle.    This  rye  bread  is 
the  common  food  of  the  peasantry  from  necessity,  and  is  very  often 
eaten  by  the  middling  classes  from  choice ;  it  has  a  very  sour  flavour, 
to  which  use  may  so  fsr  habituate  one,  that,  in  my  own  case,  I  became 
decidedly  fond  of  it  before  I  left  the  country.   I  brought  one  of  the 
enormous  loaves  home  with  me,  for  they  bake  it  in  great  masses,  as  it 
keeps  moist  a  long  time ;  but  i  could  prevail  on  no  English  palate  to  re- 
lish it.     This  was  not  the  only  wonder  in  the  eating-way  that  I  wit- 
nessed during  this  journey  :  after  I  had  been  enjoying  some  true  Ger- 
man sausage,  I  inquired  of  my  companion  what  it  was  composed  of, 
and  was  horrified  to  learn  that  its  principal  ingredient  was  raw  ham  ; 
and  farther  astonished  to  hear  that  this  said  raw  bam  was,  in  its  state  of 
totally  unadulterate  rawness,  considered  a  dainty,  and  eaten  more  fre- 
quently  in  that  state  than  cooked.     I  had  the  curiosity,  or  philosophy, 
to  taste  some,  after  one  or  two  arguments  with  my  companion  on  the 
nastiness  of  the  proceeding,  and  coidd  by  no  means  prevail  on  myself 
to  be  so  disgusted  as  I  had  intended  to  be  ;  and  as  I  gradually  came  to 
like  the  ham  in  this  state,  I  found  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  apparent 
cannibalism  in  the  fact,  that  the  pieces  of  the  ham  did  really  under* 
go  as  chemical  a  dressing  by  being  hung  for  a  long  time  in  smoke,  as 
they  would  have  done  by  the  more  speedy  operation  of  boiling  or 
broiling.     The  ham  in  this  state  was  invariably  eaten,  as  far  as  my  ob* 
aervation  went,  on  a  small  wooden  trencher ;  I  presume  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  rather  tough,  and  German  knives  not  over-sharp, 
to  prevent  the  slithering  about,  which  would  probably  ensue  were  it 
eaten  off  an  earthenware  plate.     All  the  Westphalia  hams  that  we  im« 
port  are  thus  fit  to  eat  in  their  uncooked  state,  if  we  only  had  the 
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courage  to  try  them.*  I  very  soon,  in  niy  own  defence,  found  it  need- 
ful to  like  tobacco-smoking ;  for  as  my  companion  hardly  had  his 
pipe  from  his  lips  during  our  journey  to  Hanover,  i  found  it  as  well 
to  imbibe  the  fumes  for  my  own  pleasure,  as  perforce,  and  at  second- 
hand. I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  female  pea- 
santry during  this  journey ;  the  first  time  we  fell  in  with  them,  (and  in- 
deed, excepting  the  postilions-  and  the  invariably  old  women  at  the 
hovels  before  spoken  of,  with  any  human  beings  whatever)  was' towards 
the  close  of  our  first  day's  journey,  when  their  gaudy-haed  dresses, 
short  petticoats,  and  a  large  bundle  of  some  kind,  which  each  was  bear- 
ing on  her  head,  had  at  a  little  distance  the  effect  of  an  immense 
turban ;  their  figures,  too,  being  the  only  visible  objects  between  the 
eye  and  the  rich  sunset  horizon,  gave  them  altogether  a  new  and  truly 
outlandish  appearance.  I  became,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
morning,  so  much  accustomed  to  their  costume — the  seemingly  useless 
little  chintz  skull-cap  that  they  wear,  having  taken  place  of  the  huge 
fancied  turban — that  when,  on  arriving  at  some  post-town  in  our  romte, 
I  saw  a  girl  halHted  in  a  plain  black  silk  gown,  with  her  hair  in  curis, 
instead  of  being  simply  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  braided  behind  the 
ear,  according  to  the  present  fashion  with  us,  and  the  almost  nalioBal 
mode  of  Germany,  my  first  impression  was  that  she  was  English. 

We  got  to  Hanover  after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  days,  during 
which  1  got  very  little  sleep,  but  superabundance  of  jolting.  At  Han- 
over I  only  stayed  one  week,  and  shall  defer  any  observations  on  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants  to  the  relation  of  a  longer  sojourn,  whidi  I 
subsequently  made  there.  I  merely  now  notice  two  particular  customs : 
the  first  a  general  one — that  of  every  man's  taking  off  his  hlit  to  ea^ 
acquaintance  he  met  in  the  street.  Individuals,  who  seemed  to  be  on 
such  terms  of  intimacy  as  in  London  would  authorise  them  now-a^days 
to  shake,  or  at  least  touch  hands  with  one  another,  even  if  they  stopped 
and  spoke,  invariably  uncovered  their  heads  both  at  meeting  and  part- 
ing ;  so  that  in  a  small  town  like  Hanover,  every  man  not  quite  un- 
known, was  sure  of  having  plenty  of  opportunities  of  venttladng  bis 
head  during  his  perambulations  through  the  streets,  as  he  could  hardly 
fail  of  meeting  many,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  This  custom, 
besides  beipg  a  formal  and  inconvenient  one,  is  absolutely  unecoBo- 
mical ;  for  the  brim  of  a  man's  hat  unavoidably  gets  worn  and 
shabby  by  such  continual  thumbing.  The  other  custom  was  an  anni- 
versary one : — it  was  Whitsun-week,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mid- 
dle or  lower  rank  had  large  fresh-gathered  branches  of  trees  either 
hung  from  their  windows,  or  fastened  to  their  door-posts ;  and  as  long 
as  the  leaves  remained  green,  this  had  a  very  pleasant  efiect.  I  started 
for  Gottingen,  not  in  the  regular  post  diligence,  but  in  a  hired  carriage, 
and  assuredly  any  extra  convenience  I  might  have  gained  by  this  ar- 
rangement was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  exceeding  dilatori- 
ness  of  our  progress.'*    I  was  thoroughly  at  the  mercy  of  the  driver, 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  living  in  Northamptonshire,  who  has  glanced  over  then  re- 
collecti6ns,  laughs  at  mv  cockney  ignorance,  and  tells  me  that  English  bacon  is  by 
the  country  people  and  nimself  eaten  more  frequently  raw  than  cooked :  1  had  heaxtl 
of  this  before,  indeed,  but  as  I  had  never  <^  analyzed  "  or  ''  tasted  "  it,  I  could  not 
be  said  to  ^^  know  "  it. 
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for  I  could  not  speak  five  words  of  German,  and  so  was  even  forced  to 
let  him  have  his  own  way,  however  tedious  he  might  choose  to  make  it. 
I  slept  one  night  on  the  road>  at  the  little  town  of  Einbeck,  about  midway 
between  Hanover  and  Gottingen — ^a  place  I  shall  have  to  make  more 
mention  of  hereafter.  - 1  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  at  the  inn 
where  we  put  up,  (the  Kron  Prinz,)  that  our  hostess  was  an  English- 
woman, though  from  long  residence  in  Germany  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten lier  native  tongue:  her  husband,  in  fact,  though  a  German, 
spoke  English  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  she ;  and  between  them  both 
I  was  made  very  comfortable  and  at  home— *two  thorough  English  ex- 
presaions.  I  arrived  at  Gottingen  the  following  forenoon  in  a  shower, 
that  seemed  expressly  to  have  fallen  in  order  characteristically  to  wel- 
come me  to  what,  among  students  from  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
land>  has  obtained  the  elegant  nick-name  of  *'  The  Cesspool  of  Ger- 
many." The  town  itself,  as  I  was  driven  along  the  principal  street^ 
struck  me  as  looking — as  far  at  least  as  a  town  in  such  a  rain  us  was 
then  failing  could  be  anyway  said  to  look — a  clean  and  neat  place 
enough,  and  singularly  quiet  and  empty ;  at  any  rate,  I  was  egregiously 
misled  on  the  two  latter  points.  As  soon  as  I  had  alighted  at  the  inn, 
I  contrived  to  make  myself  so  far  understood  as  to  procure  the  guidance 
of  the  waiter,  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  to  the  Inspector  of  which  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  gentleman  in  Hanover :  on  my  road 
thither  I  became  fully  initiated  in  the  practical  value  of  the  German 
proverb,  '^  Out  of  the  rain  into  the  gutter*' — equivalent  to  our  **  Oat  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  The  gutter,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
was  a  leaden  pipe,  protruding  a  yard  or  two  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
to  carry  off  the  waste  water^  which  was  thus  precipitated  in  a  heavy 
column  on  the  street  or  the  passengers  below.  The  irregular  distances 
ml  which  these  spouts  occurred,  together  with  the  uncertain  length  of 
their  projection,  rendered  the  steerage  through  their  waters  a  service  of 
much  skill  and  some  danger.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  were  generally 
adorned  with  some  grotesque  sculpture,  usually  a  head,  from  the  dis- 
tended jaws  of  which  the  falling  water  is  vomited :  they  are  common  in 
this  country  on  the  roofs  of  village  churches,  but  I  have  never  seen 
tbem  here  on  any  civilised  dwelling-house.  They  were  getting  out  of 
faahion,  too,  in  Germany  ;  for  outside  all  the  more  modem  buildings,  a 
decent  pipe  was  made  to  convey  the  water  soberly  to  the  level  of  the 
pavement  at  least,  and  sometimes  quite  into  a 'drain  beneath.  By  the 
kindly  assistance  of  the  Botanical  Garden  Inspector,  who  spoke  a  very 
little  English,  I  succeeded  in  hiring  the  only  unoccupied  lodging  in  the 
town,  for  the  University  was  full  to  its  utmost  that  half  year.  The 
rooms  that  thus  fell  to  my  lot  were  on  the  first*floor  of  a  saddler's, 
small  and  uncomfortable  enough.  They  bad,  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  in  the  principal  street,  and  the  two  windows  which,  squeezed 
together  almost  into  one,  yet  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  room, 
looked  out  opposite  the  Jacobi  Kirche,  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
the  town.  This  narrow  slip  formed  the  sitting-room,  and  was  tolera- 
bly furnished  with  tables  and  chairs,  and  that  indispensable  article  in  a 
German  apartment,  a  sofa;  the  floor  was  sanded,  for  carpets^  as  I 
found  afterwards,  were  almost  unknown  luxuries  in  the  country.  My 
bed-room  was  a  small,  square,  dark  closet,  not  bigger  than  would  hold 
the  bed,  and  only  lighted,  if  light  it  might  be  termed,  by  a  small  glass 
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window  at  top,  that  opened,  4ui  the  phrase  is — for  in  reality  it  would  not 
opeo~*<m  the  stairs.     I  aoi  mm  there  was  not  another  student  so 
badly  accommodatBd  as  myself  hi  these  partHmlarm,  fiw-  in  geaenl  the 
rooms  were  laif^aBd  well-aired;  bnt  i  had  come  just aii«r  the  com- 
mencement of  the  «Bmes  tor,  or  half-^yearly  term>  and  there  was-ao  help 
for  it.     That  very  day,  the  first  of  my  arrival,  i  got  inio  a  scsape  with 
one  of  the  lowest  agents  of  the  cooscitnted  amhomies ;    far  having 
parted  from  my  new  acquaintance  within  sight  of  the  inn,  .where  I  wm 
going  to  dine,  a  little  terrier  i  had  brought  over  with  me  from  hi»e 
was  vjolently  assaulted  and  seized  by  a  calli  large,  sbahhily'^dfeMed 
man,  bearing  a  formidable  bludgeon.    Not  beuig  at  aH  acquainted  with 
any  cause  for  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  demanded  of  the  mao«  io.*£ag- 
lish,  what  right  he  had  to  interfere  with  the  dog  in  that  maimer ;  sad 
he  answered  me,  in  German,  quite  as  much  to  my  satisfisetion  as  mj 
comprehension.    However,  as  his  angry  gestures  and  violent  deoknia- 
tion  plaiidy  told  me  that  his  intentiens  towards  the  Miimal  were  any 
thing  but  amicable^  I  began  a  regular  rescue  of  the  dog  from  the 
durance  in  which  be  was  held ;  but  though  i  succeeded  in  iiberatiag 
him  from  his  captor's  clutch,  I  saw  there  was  an  evident  intention  to 
seijta  bim  again  if  possible,  which  I  had  to  evade  by  the  best  meam  I 
could.    Meanwhile,  a  pretty  large  cfowd  of  students  and  others  hid 
gathered  round  us,  looking  on  with  some  degree  of  interests  AoKiDf 
the  speetators  was  a  sliort  dirty  Jew — dirty  even  iov  a  Jew — who,  ia  i 
very  vehement  manner  and  bid  French,  tried  to  make 'me  undevMsad 
that  the  Boan  with  the  bludgeon  wonki  kill  the  dog  unless  I  paid  hus 
a  guilder*'    Now>  in  the  first  place,  I  was  angry,  utd;  right  or  wrsiig» 
determined  not  to  yield  oa  a  point  wherein  1  felt  all  my  aaaonal  no- 
tions of  freedom  wese  io  strangely  violated ;  and,  ta  the  second  pkn^ 
I  at  once  saw,  if  the  nan  wtu  eaercising  any  duty  to  remove  th^dog, 
(as  it  turned  oiit»  he  was,)  that  this  duty  could  tint  be  discharged  on 
his  part  by  the  payment  of  money  on  mine :  sO  I  stoutly  refused  to  pay 
foiy  tbtogr  and  was  in  the  end  allowed  to  depart,  I  believe  ehiefly  oeiiBg 
.to  the  interference  of  some  of  the  students,  who  had  taben  pity  oa ne 
as  an  evident  stranger  in  their  land ;  ^Krogh,  probably,  chey* woaldait 
hfive  wanted  this  kind  motive  to  have  induced  them  to  oppoearus  much 
jss  they  safely  might,  any  act  which  had  its  erigin  with  the  Uniteifity 
,8enate.    I  learned  from  a  yoang  Scotchman,  a  law-student,  whom  1 
,met  at  the  tabUydhottf  that  the  man  ia  question  had  beenei^oiasd  to 
fmramhulate  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  all  doge  who  shosld 
.presume  to  make  their  appearance  in  public  for  a  certain  period,  with- 
out being  decently  muazied ;  and  that  this  was  in  conformity  wtdi  as 
ediclof  the  magistracy^  wbidi  was  stock  on  all  the  gates  of  the  lomk 
The  plan  adopted  was  certainly  a  forcible  one  of  making  the  edict  ne* 
derstood  to  any  foreifpMsr  who  might  chance  to  enter  their  gates. 

After  dinner,  I  returned  to  my  new  lodgings,  of  which  I  at  oaeetook 
'possession ;  and  I  had  now,  for  the  first  time  sinoe  I  entered  the  town, 
leisure  to  look  about  me  from  my  windows*  Exactly '  opposite,  as 
beforeHneotioned,  rose  tlie  lofty  round  red-saadstone  ^wer  of  tkeJs- 
cobi  Kirchci  which  stood  in  a  small  open  spaoe,  planted  with  a  few 
limes  and  poplari*  Along  the  line  of  street,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
this  open  apace>  the  housea — the  lower  part  whereof  was  mostly  occv- 
pied  by  shops — ^looked  neat  and  foreign,  owfng  perhaps  to  their  wkita. 
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or  radi«r  ycUow-wMhed  fiiCM*  atoep  •laating  roofs  with  oentrtl  gm« 
blet»  Uw  idiinMeys^  and,  hare  and  there,  piojectiDg  ttonet  (Mie  over 
another.  .The  wiadovawere  auiQiDroiMy  and  for  the  most  part  eaie« 
menta :  from  nearly  all  of  them  young  men  were  loanging,  smoking 
firofli  long ( pipes (  <itbeni  were  walldog  below;  some  with  pipes  in 
their  hands*  but  not  smoking,  were  sauntering  abont  with  their  arms 
roimd  one^aoother's  necks;  some  with  port^ioa  under  their  arms, 
w«Ke  hurrying  on  with  a  more  business- like  pace ;  snany  dressed  in 
frock-coats,  buckskin  breeches,  and  jack^boots ;  and  all  with  gay  and 
yanons^colottied  caps  on  their  heads.    Here  and  th«e,  I  saw  a  man 
carrying  a  long  steel  basket-handled  sword  naked  in  his  hand,  or  under 
bis  arm,  the  use  or  application  of  which  I  oould  not  possibly  di- 
vine.    Young  men  in  open  carriages,  with  doable  seats,  like  our  mch 
dern  ^*  mill-horsca,''  and  soaso  en  horse**back,  were  occasionaliy  passing, 
but  always  at  a  foot-pace:  every  now  and  then,  one  of  the  walkem,  or 
riders,  would. stop  lan^  a-  window,  and  either  converse  with  the  occu- 
pants of  it,  or,  if  it  were  empty,  wou)d»  by  shouting  out  a  name,  gene* 
vaily  bring  the  tenant  of  the  room  thither.    Among  these  evii&mly 
students,  were  seen  a  few  (as  evidentlpr)  tradespeople,  distinguishable  as 
well  by  their  wearing  hats,  as  by  the  tuiidly  deferendal  manner  inr  which 
thqr  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  former.    Very  few  females  were  to  be 
Men,  and  thoee  only  of  the  lower  classes— «aost  bearing  great  bashett  on 
their  backs,  containing,  as  fat  as  I  could  make  oat,  chieiy  vegetaUes 
«r  books*    Some  wore  cloaks  of  striped  linen ;  but  not  one  did  i  se<»  with 
a  bonnet  on,  or  any  thing  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  coveriag  for  die 
bead,,  than  the  smidl  sknllnDap  already  mentioned.     Along  the  middle 
of.  the  street,  some  peasant-lads,  with  blue  smoek-frocSs,  and  little 
imind  black  clotli  caps,  were  parading  up  and  down,  bawling  oat  aomOii 
thing  quite  unintelligible,  but  which  I  rightly  construed  to  be  an  offer 
for  sale  of  some  very  small  and  seemingly  wild  strawberries,  picked 
free  from  the  stalks,  which  they  carried  in  round  flat  baskets.    This 
fCMTt  of  strawberries,  which  grew  in  profusion  in  the  woods,  and  were 
larger  and  better-flavoured  than  any  of  the  wild  species  I  ever  tasted 
here,  weve  abnost  the  only  ones  I  saw  while  in  Germany ;  the  ealti- 
▼aled  kind  I  never  saw  at  all  for  sale.    In  the  course  of  the  foUowing 
day,  I  waited,  of  necessity,  on  the  Universitaeta-Radi,  or  Counsellor  of 
the  University ;  for  no  one  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the-  town  ovar  a 
e^taiQ  period,  unless  becomes  as  student,  teacher,  or  tradesman-— I  be^ 
lieve^a  wodc--*withool  express  permission  from  the  magistrates;  and 
if  he  come  in  the  character  of  a  stndent,  it  is  ordered  that  he  shiin>  aa 
•OQD^aa  possible,  obtain  his  matriccilatioq.     This  ceremony  I  got  through 
not  without  some  difiiculty,  for  neither  the  Herr  Universitsets  Rath,  nor 
myself,  coidd  find  a  fitting  medium  for  the  communication  of  our  ideas 
on  the  snli^t.    French  we  could  neither  of  us  make  any  hand  at ;  La* 
tin  we  tried ;  but  independendy  of  my  never  having  auetnpted  to  speak 
it  before,  our  mutual  difference  of  pronunciation  rendered  each  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  other.    However,  he  made  me  understand  so  far, 
that  I  was  to  promise  certain  things,  which  I  did,  not  clearly  under- 
standing  what.     He  shook  bands  with  me  as  a  ratification  of  this  so- 
lemn promise;  and  ga;ve  me  my  matriculation,  a  printed  Latin  paper, 
lor  which  I  paid  a  loois-d'or,  and  a  copy  of  the  University  hiws,  which 
latter  I  honestly,  and  with  shame,  confess  I  never  looked  into  till  long 
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after  f  had  left  Gottingen.  The  matricnlation,  opening  with  the  claitieal 
ejaculation,  "Quod  felix  faustamque  sit,''  import9  that  the  new  student, 
specifying  his  country  and  study,  has  promised  sacredly^  and  instead 
of  an  oath — 

I.  That  he  will  pay  dne  faith,  obedi^ce,  and  reverence  to  the  Aca- 
demical Senate,  his  lawful  magistracy. 

II.  That  he  will  sedulously  follow  true  piety,  sober  and  composed 
maiiners,  decent  dress,  and  whatever  is  thoroughly  befitting  an  ingenu- 
ous and  liberal  man. 

III.  That  he  will  in  all  things  obey  the  academical  laws  and  statutes, 
then  made  or  to  be  made. 

IV.  That  he  will  avoid  nationalism  and  clandestine  assemblies— 
things  everywhere  forbidden  and  exploded. 

V.  That  he  will  neither  himself  nor  by  others,  avenge  any  injary 
offered  him ;  that  he  will  much  less  affect  others  with  injuries,  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  that  he  will  call  out  no  one  to  a  duel,  or,  if  be  shall  be 
called  out,  that  he  will  not  accept  the  challenge,  nor  act  as  a  second  in 
a  duel  {nee  secvndas  in  duelUs  partes  susceptumm  I)  either  by  fighting  or 
presiding  over  a  fight,  but  will  implore  the  Intimate  aid  of  the  Aca- 
demical Senate ;  that  he  will  never  incite  any  to  altercations  and  bos- 
tile  meetings ;  and  that  he  will  solicitously  obey  the  edicts  which  obtain 
concerning  duels,  or  which  shall  be  thereafter  promulgated. 

VI.  That  he  will  not  depart  after  the  announcement  of  an  anreat,  or 
to  defraud  his  creditors ;  and  that  he  will  not  remove  his  goods  wiiboot 
tha  knowledge  of  the  academical  magistracy. 

VII.  If  it  shall  happen  (which  God  avert)  that,  for  misconduct,  be 
should  be  relegated  or  rescinded  from  this  university  of  studies  (hac 
studiorum  l/mversitatej,  that  he  will  depart  at  the  stated  tinoe  from  the 
town  and  its  vicinity :  and  that  he  will  not  return,  ever,  if  the  puaisb- 
ment  be  perpetual ;  if  temporary,  till  the  term  shall  have  elapsed. 

VIII.  Finally^  that,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life^  he  will  com- 
pass or  do  nothing  by  fraud  or  evil,  whereby  the  state,  the  advantage, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  academy  may  anywise  be  threatened. 

And  so  I  trust  that  nothing  1  may  hereafter  tell  sha^l  seem  in  any- 
wise to  threaten  the  dignity,  the  advantage,  or  the  state  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  or  if  it  should  so  seem,  I  hereby  once  for  all,  very  solemnly^  and 
in  the  spirit  of  my  matriculating  promise,  vow  that  I  have  do  such 
fraudulent  or  evil  intention ;  and  having  said  thus  much,  I  may  fairly 
venture  to  relate  the  following  circumstance.  Alfieri,  in  his  Memoirs, 
mentions  that,  during  the  period  of  his  ignorance,  he  passed  through 
Gottingen,  and  there  met  with — an  ass !  and  that  this  meeting  between 
a  German  and  Italian  ass  so  tickled  his  fancy,  that  had  he  bad  the 
power,  he  would  certainly  have  written  some  verses  on  the  occasion  ;— 
what  he  thought  himself  unable  to  do,  a  more  audacious  hand  has  at* 
tempted,  as  follows : — 

Alfieri  to  the  Gottingen  Ass, 

Brother!  for  though  thou  art  of  Grermany^ 
And  I  rank  as  a  son  of  Italy, 

Still  this  is  but  a  diiference  of  mothers ; 
For,  pretty  ass,  we  are  so  much  the  same 
In  thoughts  and  deeds^  so  stupid  and  so  tame, 

'Tis  quite  beyond  a  doubt  we  must  be  brothers. 
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Hail  then^  my  brother !  with  love's  laQj^ussi:  tears. 
And  wishes  for  thy  health  and  lei^^  ^  y«ars, 

And  blessings  on  tky^demn  |das^  I  greet  thee; 
So  long  Pve  wander'd,  a  poor  loneiy  elf, 
Nor  found  one  single  aresituise  like  myself. 

Thou  canst  not  think  how  I  rejoice  to  meet  thee ! 


SKBTOBES  AND  RBCOJ.LECTIONS,  1>M>.   I. 

Dick  Ferret, 
**  Yea»  from  the  table  of  my  memoiy.'' — ^akspeaae. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  stared  and  pointed  at  as  an 
objeet  of  singularity.  Fops  and  coxcombs  are  of  a  different  opinion ; 
but  since  (thanks  to  an  unaspiring  tailor,  and  jost  so  much  of  common 
sense  as  serves  to  protect  me  from  knocking  my  head  against  every  post 
I  see,)  I  am  not  a  member  of  either  of  those  ancient  fraternities,  I  have 
ielt  with  extreme  acu^eness  the  inconvenience  of  my  position.  In  so- 
ciety public  or  private,  in  the  streets,  at  the  theatre,  at  table,  at  the 
club,  have  I  been  subjected  to  this  annoyance.  Often,  when  oppor- 
tunity has  served,  I  have  approached  a  glass,  expecting  to  find  that  some 
wag  had  taken  advantage  of  my  "  innocent  sleep'*  to  black  my  face,  or 
pin  a  napkin  to  my  coat,  or  stick  pens,  porcupine-wise,  in  my  hair — ^the 
most  approved  witticisms  of  your  practical  Congreves :  but  such  has 
not  proved  to  be  the*  case;  and  too  proud  or  too  indolent  to  enquire, 
I  might  still 'have  remained  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  my  attracting,  for 
some  time  past,  such  pointed  and  distressing  notice,  but  for  the  visit,  the 
other  mornings  of  our  friend  Dick  Ferret.  I  say  our  fViend,  because 
evefy  body  knows  Dick,  and  Dick  knows  every  body ;  but  for  the  en** 
lightenment  of  the  few  nobodies  who  are  unacquainted  with  him,  I  will 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  his  person  and  character. 

Dick,  I  take  it,  is  about  six-and-twenty,  though  I  have  heard  it  as- 
serted that  he  is  considerably  older.  He  is  tall,  standing  about  six  feet 
two  and  a  half  inches ;  and  if  I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who 
wotdd  rank  him  in  *'  the  first  order  of  fine  forms,"  it  is  because  be  is 
somewhat  too  slim,  in  proportion  to  his  height.  His  face  is  thin,  and 
**  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;"  and  his  hair,  which  is  ravens- 
black,  falls  in  profuse  ringlets  over  his  shoulders.  His  eye  is  small, 
bat  dark,  intelligent,  piercing;  and  almost  seems  to  possess  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  looking  at,  over,  under,  into,  and  through  you  at  a  single 
glance.  This  feature  is  strikingly  indicative  of  an  alleged  quality  of  his 
mind,  which  will  presently  be  noticed.  His  gait  is  measured;  slow, 
and  solemn.  With  respect  to  dress,  he  is  negligent  in  the  extreme ;  I 
had  almost  said  slovenly.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  point  at 
which  Dick  lies  open  to  rebuke ;  for  of  his  moral  and  social  qualitfet,  it 
may  truly  be  said  they  are  without  a  flaw.  His  piety  is  unsullied  by 
the  slightest  tinge  of  moroseness ;  his  abstemiousness — for  he  never 
tastes  but  of  one  dish,  nor  ventures  beyond  a  second  glass  of  wine- 
renders  him  not  unindulgent  towards  those  who  more  easily  yield  to 
the  allurements  of  the  table.  He  is  good-humoured^  good-natured,  and 
well-meaning.    His  learning  is,  perhaps,  more  varied  than  profound ; 
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his  mind  is  stored  with  fiicts  and  anecdotes  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  his  two  voyages  round  the  world,  and  three  pedestrian  journeys 
over  Europe  and  Asia;  and  since,  in  addition  to  all  this,  like  Des- 
demona,  he  "  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well  :**  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  his  accomplishments  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  pleasurable 
purposes  oF  society.  The  only  drawback  to  their  display  is  a  natural 
reservedness,  amounting  almost  to  shyness,  which  it  will  sometimes  re- 
quire all  the  ingenuity  of  his  friends,  by  a  gradual  and  dexterous  draw- 
ing-out, to  overcome.  Now,  were  I  to  stop  here,  it  might  be  said  that 
I  had  drawn  a  faultless  monster ;  in  justice,  therefore,  to  our  friend, 
I  must  reduce  him  to  within  the  limits  of  human  perfection.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  an  alleged  quality  of  his  mind,  and  that  is — Inquisi- 
tiveness.  I  say  alleged^  because  I,  for  my  own  part,  am  unwilling  to 
lulmit  its  existence-*-at  least,  as  a  distinguishing  trait  iii  his  character. 
All  men  are  desirous  of  obtaining  knowl^ge  and  tnforhiatidn ;  all  men 
are  anxious  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world';  all  men,  to  atuin 
these  ends,  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  ask  questions,  or,  to  use  the 
other  term,  be  inquisitive ;  and  where  is  the  real  diflfereiice  between 
pumping  a  book  or  a  newspaper  at  Jrour  breakfast,  and  pumping  your 
friends  and  acquaintance  at  any  time  later  in  the  day  ?  The  difference, 
if  any  there  be^  is  in  the  manner,  not  in  the  thing;  ahd  Dick's  manner 
it  all-tb-nothmg  the  Wst^  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  trying  lo  the  eyes  than 
f6tmg  over  small  print.  It  proves  nothing  that  R one  day,  find- 
ing amongst  the  visiting  cards  on  his  table  a  small  scrap  off  paper  with 
merely  a  note  of  interrogation  marked  on  it,  said  to  his  servant — "  If 
Mr.  Ferret  should  call  again,  t  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  ;**  and  even  if 
H  did,  Dick  is  so  rich  in  good  qualities,  that  he  can  well  afford  so  trifling 
a  set^ofF  against  them. 

I  wiw  busy  arranging  some  papers,  when  Dick  Ferret  entered  my 
toOtiK  Scarcely  bad  he  taken  his  seat  ere  I  was  convinced,  by  his  look 
and  manner,  that  his  good-natured  soul  was  agonized  by  the  necessity 
imposed  on  him,  by  his  ardent  and  sincere  friendship  for  me,  of  com- 
municating something  whidh  be  knew  must  occasion  me  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. Dick  (unlike  your  meddling  tale-bearers,  who  fetch  and  carry 
with  a  malicious  intent)^  disdaining  the  petty  arts  of  hint,  insinuation, 
and  innuendo,  went  directly  to  the  point,  and,  with  his  customary  frank- 
neaft,  thus  he  began : — 

•*  My  dear  fellowi  you — 1 — ^i-hem !— *you  are  a  sensitive  taan,  and 

nmdre  attention  to  such  things  than  they  deserve.  For  my  part, 
on*t  believe  it,  and  sd  I  said  at  the  time." 

**  What  time?  and  what  don't  you  believe?" 

*^  There,  now !  I  knew  it  would  make  you  uneasy.  You  are  wrong ; 
It  is  not  worth  youi^  attention.  Besides,  if  people  do  point  at  you  as  a 
person  affecting  sinffUlarity,  hot^  can  yoa  help  it  ?  But  mind,  I  don't 
say  they  do ;  1  merely  say  •/'they  do." 

<*  To  q>eiik  the  troth,  rerret,  I  have  fancied  as  much  for  some  time 
past|  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  acquaint  me  with  the  cause  of  it." 

**  Thete,  again  I  Now  you  are  wrong— I  must  use  the  liberty  of  a 
friend  to  tell  you  you  are  very  wrong.  Why  need  you  ca^  about  it? 
It  isn't  pleasant,  to  be  sure,  but  one  can't  go  all  over  London  to  stop 
][>eople'8  tongues.    As  to  the  cautle,  as  I  saiu  at  the  time,  every  man  has 
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a  right,  in  these  natten,  to  do  to  he  likea.  But,  between  oiindves^ 
I  didn't  think  it  friendly  on  his  part  to  urgge  ,the  subject  against  you  in 
the  way  he  did  ;  and  so  I  told  him.** 

*'  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the  cause?  And  to  whom  do  you 
aUude  r  . 

^*  Nobody — nothing.  Now  mind,  I  know  nothing,  and  I  have  told 
you  nothing,  so  you  have  heard  nothing  from  me.  A-hem  1  Have  you 
seen  our  friend  Willoughby  lately  ?" 

'*  A  week  ago.     We  shaJl  dine  together  to-morrow." 

*'  Sliall  you ! ! !  Well— I  am  glad  of  it-^vcrif  gUd.  I  don't  like  to 
see  old  friendships  broken  up.  I  know  you  did  entertain  a  very  great 
regard  for  him,  and  so  did  he  for  you^ — I  know  he  did — and,  indeed,  so 
he  ought,  for  you  have  rendered  him  some  services.'' 

"  Nothing  of  any  importance.     3ut  what  is  this  to  lead  to?" 

"  But  I  tell  you  you  have,  and  you  know  it;  aiid  youll  be  good 
friends  again  one  of  these  days,  notwithstanding.* 

**  Notwithstanding  what?" 

'*  Pooh,  pooh !  you  must  not  notice  it — wh^n  you  m^et,  you  must 
give  him  your  hand  as  usual — I  tell  you,  vou  must.  Every  body  knows 
Willoughby  :  he  does  not  mean  half  the  lll-nalured  things  he  says ;  and 
he  is  sorry  foK  it  when  he  has  said  them.  But  then  the  mischief  is 
done, — Eh  ?  Yet  he  is  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  you  must  not 
mind  this.  You  will  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  noti^ithstanding, — Or 
does  he  dine  with  you? — or  perhaps  yon  are  t6  meet  somewhere?--* 
Where?"  r-      r-  ^ 

''  Now,  Ferret,  you  have  led  me  to  suspect  that  Willoughby  has  said 
something  tp  my  discredit :  it  was  at  your  option  whether  or  not  to  r^ 
main  silent  upon  the  subject  altogetherr  but'  since  you  have  dhoaen  to 
say  so  much,  1  consider  you  bound  to  declare  all  you  know.*'  ^   ' 

"  Say  t  what  have  I  said?  I  have  -said  nothing.  Can  yoi|  iroagiha 
I  would  go  about  repeating  what  I  hear  at  a  private  table  V* 

"  No ;  for  the  certain  pendty  fyr  such  a  proceeding  would  be  your 
exclusion  from  such  table  ever  aAer.  '  But,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
you  have  said  either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  have  now  bound  your- 
self to '' 

"  Again  I  tell  you,  you  are  wrong  to  be  in  the  Uast  antioyed  at  it ; 
for  what  was  there  in  it,  after  all?  Nothing — a-heml-r-at  least,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  it  had  he  said  it  to  me/'privately.  3ut 
between  ourselves — and  this- 1  say  to  you  as  a  friend — ^he  ougktnU  to 
have  said  it  iii  the  presence  of  ten  others,  Itll  friends  and  acquaintance 
of  your's — for  every  one  of  them  will  find  a  different  motive  for  your 
conduct — there  he  was  wrong,  and  so  I  told  him  at  the  time.'* 

'*,And  in  what  point  is  my  conduct  open  to  so  many  and  various 
opinions?" 

"  What  need  you  care  about  tbeur  opinions  ?  You  are  not  obliged  to 
print  your  '  Life'  unless  you  think  proper."    '  . 

''Print  my  '  Life !'  what  in  the  sacred  name  of  Foolery  do.  you  itaean  ?" 

"  I  said  so  ;  the  very  thing  I  said.  But  you  kno^  Willoughhy^  way 
when  he  gets  a  crotchet  into  his  head — he  runs  wild — th^re  is  no  stopi- 
ping  him.  He  said  it  was  a  d — d  piece  of  affectation— that  you  pur- 
posely abstained  from  so  doing  in  order  tO  render  yourself  conspicuous 
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: — singular ;  that,  except  yourself,  there  was  not  a  man^  woman,  or 
child  past  the  age  of  twestjir  but  had  published  his,  her,  or  its  *  Me- 
moirs,' ^  Life  and  Tknes/  '  Remuiisceflioesy'  or  ^  Pemonal  NarraUre,'  at 
the  very  least:  that  it  waa  the<£eishion-,  the  mania,  the  frenzy  of  the 
times ;  that  nothing  but  your  immeasurable  vmnity  prevented  your 
doing  aa  others  did,  and  tliat  when  this  aseans  of  exciting  notice  was 
exhausted,  you  would  be  seen  walking  about  the  streets  dressed  in  a 
pink  silk  coat,  red-heeled  shoes,  and  a  feather^rimmed  hat.*' 

So,  now  the  murder  was  out— the  grievance  I  have  complained  of 
was  explained.  '*  And  Willoughby  did  really  make  sueh  a  eharge 
against  me  V*  said  I. 

''Why  now,  my  dear  fellow*— you  don't  know  it  dtom  me-^  hsTe 
told  you  nothing — what  have  I  8«d  I'^^jom  mustn't  say  I  told  yov  this. 
Besides,  he  ia  your  friend ;  he  meant  it  for  the  beet,  and  you  ought  to 
follow  his  advice* " 

*'  But,  even  were  I  so  inclined^  I  have  iearcely  any  thing  to  fdate 
worth  listening  to." 

**  Pooh,  pooh !  you  have,  I  know  you  have,  and  you  know  it  too. 
You  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  world  ;  have  seen  and  known'inany 
remarkable  people ;  and  have  in  your  possession  many  euttous  letters. 
I  know  you  have — haven't  you?     Yes,  yes,  you  must— Eh?" 

*'  Psha !  I  despise  the  pettifogging  process  of  nightly  recording  the 
conversations  of  the  day ;  of  noting  down  the  careless  joke,  or  the  half- 
serious  half-jesting  opinion  heedlessly  thrown  off  at  the  convivial  board; 
of  accumulating  letters  intended  only  for  the  friendly  eye;  and  aH  this 
for  tlie  purpose  (a  purpose  of  doubtful  piropriety,  at  the  best,)  of  fiHing 
a  quarto  to  be  published  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity." 

'^  I  didn't  say  a  quarto." 

"  I  won't  quarrel  with  you  about  the^  sise :  make  it  an  octavo--a 
duodecimo^  if  you  will,  my  objection  is  the  same ;  nor  would  it  be  less- 
ened by  thrusting  portraits  and  autograjda  into  the  book." 

'*  Your  portrait  \  my  dear  fellow,  I  said  nothing  about  fcmx  porti^it. 
But  will  you  think  of  the  matter  ?" 

•  Perceiving  that  my  sincere  and  excellent  friend  bad  Uie  subject  deeply 
at  heart,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  i  told 
him  I  would  consider  of  it.  '*  But  for  Willooghby,"  added  I,  ''  who 
has  exhibited  this,  my  foiUe,  in  the  worst  possible  point  of  view^  I  have 
done  with  him." 

'^ There  you  are  wrong,"  said  Ferret;  **  he  meant  no  fearm;  aod 
when  you  meet,  you  roust  shake  hands  with  him  as  usual.  He  ia  your 
friend — 1  know  he  is;  but  he  has  a  dangerous  tongue,  and  I  told  him 
BO.  I  can't  bear  to  see  old  friends  disunited ;  and  after  a  few  itHmiksor 
so,  when  the  affiiir  has  blown  over,  he'll  be  sorry  §at  what  he  said/ and 
I  shouldnt  wonder  to  see  you  as  good  friends  again  as  ever." 

*^  Well,  that  is  as  it  may  be.  But  one  word  at  parthig,  Ferret.  I 
have  promised  you  that  I  will  consider  o^  this  subject,  but  don't  viett- 
tion  to  any  one  that  you  have  even  hinted  the  matter  to  me." 

*'  Not  a  soul.  You  know  me ; — hear,  see,  and  say  nothing,  is'the 
rule  of  my  life.  I  never  ask  questions,  I  never  rq^eat  wliat  I  hear. 
And  you,  my  dear  fellow-— I  have  told  you  nothing  about  our  friend 
Willoughby<^you  know  nothing  from  me.  Don't  mention  my  name  in 
the  business — ^promise  me." 
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**  I  promise.    Good  mornings  Dick." 

The  instant  I  was  left  to  myself^  I  wrote  a  fornNil  note  to  my  friend 
Willdi^hby,  deeltniog  the  pleaasm  of  meeting  himonitfte'followingiday. 
(By  the  by,  we  havetine^tiiMs,  and  LandersUUMl  h^'k  utterly  at  a  loes 
to  account  for  my  evident  coldness  towards  hitt;  tat  beihg  under  a 
promise  of  secceoy  to  oar  friend  Ferret,  I' am  not  as  liber Vft^  enlighten 
him  a|  to  x\m  eausew)      - 

Scarcely  bad  I  sealed  my  note  when  in  eaitie  A*'***^. 

'*  Well/'  said  be>  *'  ythea  do  you  citpees  to  get  it  ons  V 

"Out!     What  r 

**  Ob,  I  just  now  met  our  friend  Ferret,  who  told  me  in  confidence. 
But  I  agree  with  him  :  Memoirsand  Corrcspondenee,  in  three  volumes,- 
quarto,  will  lead  the  public  to  expect  loo  tmioh." 

Before  I  had  time  to  replyi.Mr.  &'»  ■  **  entered  the  room. 

*'  I  have  just  parted  with  onr  friend  Ferret.  I  like-  fo^r  title : 
*  Mems..Qn.Meti,  and  Thoughts  on  Things.;'  bat  £  am  quite  of  his  opi- 
nion— stuffing  it  all  into  one  volume  small  octavo,  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sorry,  piece  efmook-BBOdesty." 

Next  <saiDe  G    >   ■■. 

''  Better  late  thaa  never,"  said  Mr.  C->*^^;  ^  I  commend  you  for  the 
intention,  although  yott  are  somewhat  late  intbe  field.  Yo«i  must  not 
be  ang«3^  with  our  good  friend  Ferret  for  trosting  me  with  the  secret — 
I  hold  it  eonfide&mUy,  and  it  shall  go  no  fartiier.  But  I  can't  help 
agreeing  with  him — not  as  to  publishing  in  eight  volaroes  octavo,  be« 
cause  if  you  can  fill  them  pleasantly  there  will  be  no  harm  done^but 
the  portrait— r(«nd  he  mentimied  this  witli  unfeigned  coneenii  for  he  is 
a  warm  friend  of  your's,)— placing,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  year- 
self  in  a  red  velvet  cap^  with  the  fore-finger  of  your  left-hand  pressing 
your  temples,  a  pen^  as  big  as  an  ostrich  feather  in  your  rigbt-hand,  and 
your  right  foot  resting  on  a  pea-green  satin  cushion,  is-^I  agree  with 
him — an  instance  of  vanity*-»excuse  my  franknes^-^to  be  equalled  only 
by  the  absurdity-^pardoh  the  wotd-*^  annonncing  your  *  Voyages, 
Travels,  Life,  and  Adventures,'  as  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  I" 

I  had  BO  time  for  explanation  or  reply,  for  I  was  visited  in.  rtptd  suc- 
cession by  D— — ,  £ — — ,  F« ,  G«— ,  and  the  vest  of  the  alphabet, 

each  with  a  different  version  of  a  story  which  was  not  absolutely  un- 
true, inosmudi  as  it  had  the  very  slightest  possible  foundation  in  truth. 

" This  is  unendurable," exclaimed  I;  *'  you  all  know  our  friend  Ferret ; 
he  is  incapable  of  uttering  a  falsehood,  bot  his  imagination  is  peculiarly 
constructed.'  He  is  what  I  would  call  a  beau-idealist ;  he  sees  and  hears 
things  as  they  are;  he  describes  aad  relates  them  as  they  ought  to  be. 
You  show  him  an  acorn,  be  thinks  of  an  oak,  he  describes  a  forest* 
'Tis  thus  he  has  led  you  into  error  upon  the  presetat  occasioQ.  He  sug- 
gested to  me  the  necessity  of  my  following  the  &shion  of  life-and- 
Times- writing ;  I  gave  no  positive  promise  that  I  would*  But  admit- 
ting that  I  did,  I  admit  no  more  than  chat  the  stiifl^  the  ground** work,  is 
my  own ;  for  the  exquisite  and  elaborate  embroidery — the  three  quartos, 
the  eight  ootavoS)  tbe  velvet  cap,  and  pea«green  satin  cushion,  I  am  in- 
debted to  hiB-^caU'idealisni*  1  never  even  thought  of  aspiring  to  the 
dignity  of  a  volume.  The  most  I  ever  contemplated  was  to  furnish, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  lighter  pages  of  the  New  Monthly,  a  few 
*  Sketches'  (of  character)  and  '  Recollections'  of  persons  and  events. 
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At  all  events,  I  now  find  myself  bound  to  the  nndwrtafciBg,  and  when, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  I  shall  have  contribated  my  qnota  to  this  most 
craving  appetite  of  the  time-— when  I  shall  have  published  my  Memoirs 
and  Reminiscences-*-!  trust  I  shall  receive  the  usual  reward  of  such  n 
labour — that  of  being  allowed  to  sink  into  quiet  obscurity.**  P*. 


LONDON  LYRICS. 
Jack  Jonei,  the  Recruit.'^A  khUfnm  OvitL 

Jack  Jones  was  a  toper:  they  say  that  some  heir 
HeM  a  foot  always  ready  to  kick  up  a  row ; 
And,  when  halfHseas  over,  a  quarref  he  pickM, 
To  keep  up  the  row  he  had  previously  kiok'd. 

He  spent  all,  then  borrowed  at  twenty  per  cent; 
His  mistress  fought  shy  when  his  money  was  spent, 
80  he  went  for  a  soldier ;  he  could  not  do  less, 
And  soom'd  his  fair  Fanny  for  hugging  brown  Bess. 

^«  Halt— Wheel  into  line  !*'  and  <'  Attention--£ye8  right  T' 

Put  Bacchus^  and  Venus,  and  Momus  to  flight : 

But  who  can  depict  half  the  sorrows  he  felt 

When  he  dyed  nis  mustachios  and  pipe-day'd  his  belt  ? 

When  Serffeant  Rattan,  at  Aurora's  red  peep, 
Awakened  his  tyros  by  bawling — **  Two  aeep  l" 
Jack  Jones  would  retort,  with  a  half-suppress'd  sigh, 
"  Ay !  too  deep  by  half  for  sudi  ninnies  as  1" 

«aoth  Jones — *'  'Twas  delightful  the  bushes  to  beat 
^iih  a  gun  in  my  hand  and  a  dog  at  my  feet; 
But  the  game  at  the  Horse-Guards  is  dLflPerenty  good  lack  ! 
'Tis  a  gun  in  my  hand  and  a  cat  at  my  back." 

To  Bacchus,  his  saint,  our  d^ected  Recmitt 
One  morn,  about  drill  time,  thus  proffer'd  his  suit*— 
^  Oh  make  me  a  sparrow,  a  wasp,  or  an  apey— 
All's  one,  so  I  get  at  the  juice  of  the  grape.* 

The  God  was  propitious — he  instantly  found 
His  ten  toes  distend  and  take  root  in  the  ground  ; 
His  back  was  a  stem,  and  his  belly  was  bark. 
And  his  hair  in  green  leaves  overshadow'd  the  Park. 

Grapes  clustering  hung  o'er  his  grenadier  cap. 
His  blood  became  juice,  and  his  marrow  was  sap : 
Till  nothin«[  was  left  of  the  muscles  and  bones 
That  form'd  the  identical  toper,  Jack  Jones. 

Trans£»nn'd  to  a  vine,  he  is  still  teen  on  guard, 
At  his  former  emporium  in  Great  Sootlandp.yard; 
And  still,  though  a  vine,  like  his  fellow-recruits, 
He  is  train'd,  after  listing,  has  teo-drilk;  and  shoots. 
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.   j^  7opuIu8  qui  ad  iracundiam  provocat  me  ante  iaeiem  meant  semper?* 

-  '  Jsaia  e*  Irv.  r.  3* 

It  is  usually  a  considerable  time  before  the  stranger  thinks  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  city.  Dazzled^  but  more  frequently  fatigued  by  the 
crowd  and  magnificence  of  the  public  monuments,  he  is  little  inclined  to  ex- 
plore those  tracts  of  wretchedness  which  intervene  between  the  splendors  of 
the  capital.  Some  get  over  the  '*  bore  **  as  speedily  as  they  can — they  annoy 
themselves  and  others^  for  a  few  weeks,  to.  avoid  giving  scandal^  and  then 
fileep,  or  talk  over  the  exertion  for  the  remainder  of  their  residence.  Others^ 
ail  enthusiasm,  and  sicklied  over  with  ancient  recollections,  are  afraid  to  in- 
jure, by  too  coarse  a  contact  with  modern  realities,  the  ^'  iine  rust;"  others 
again  are  mere  paseexs  through — motes  in  the  sunbeam,  or  straws  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream-rknowing  little,  ^nd  as  little  kJUo.wn;i  and  it  must  be 
avowed  with  very  little  solicitude  about  either.  Now  none  of  these  people, 
it  is  very  clear,  tan  have  moofa  diaim  to  the  cdnseleiwa.  or  honours  of  a 
genuine  traveller.  Neither  the  Forum,  nor  the  Capitol,  not.  St.  Peter's, 
make  up  Rome.  There  are  other  Homes  besides  those  which  ace  to  be  seen 
from  a  calesche.  I  will  not  go  so  hr  as  to  •say,  wilih  the  artist, ''  que  j'aime 
tout,  juB€iu*a  ses  salet^/'  but  I  must  admit  there  is  a  great  deal  to  see  and 
note,  besides  her  marbled  and  gilding.  In  fine,  there  is  a  by*way,  as  well  as 
a  high-way  mode  of  travelling,  and  one  I  think  quite  essential  to  the  other. 
If  a  man  would  fully  estimate  the  statues  of  the  Vatican,  let  him  first  take 
his  staff  and  plunge  into  the  mrseries  of  the  Ghetto. 

I  fell  into  this  cast  of,  thought  one  morning  when  I  had  intended  to 
visit  the  Pantheon^  and  suddenly  found  myself  carried  away  by  some  eddy 
or  other  of  a  reverie  into  quite  an  opposite  direction.  I  never  ^sk  the  name 
of  a  street ;  for  I  h^te  to  break  in  on  a  man's  silence,  or  .conversation,  and 
generally  take  the  task  of  discovery  upon  myself.  My  errors,  of  course,  are 
innumerabloj.but  I  never  find  that  I  iose  much  in  the  lonrxun*  I  steer  on 
not  so  much  bv  streets. as  hj  steeple9>  and  if  1  do  not  find  precisely  what  I 
seek,  I  getieraAy  fiod  .what  is  permpa  a^  goo4»  or  what  at  lea^t  satisfies  me 
quite  as  well. 

I  had  now  left  the  Piazza  Colonna,  and  ought,  in  all  reason,  after  a  few 
minutes'  walk,  to  have  run-right  down  upon  the  Pantheon ;  biit  somehow  or 
other  I  got  entangled  in  a  closteir  of  narrow  and  lofty  lanes,  so  lofty,  indeed, 
as  to  shut  out  all  view  of  towers  and  cupolas,  and  leave  me  a  strip  only  of 
the  blue  heaven  above  me  instead.    Aft<^r  much  crossiBg  and  recrossing,  I 
at  last  chanced  on  the  Piazza-Nayona ;  but  having  been  in  that  part  of  the 
city  before,  I  made  another  effort,  and  got  still  farUier  Out  of  my  way  to  the 
south.    Seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  1  surrendered  myself  up  at  last  to  my 
fate,  and  deferred  the  Pantheon  till  to-morrow.    The  lane^  in  this  part  of 
the  city  have  almost  the  appearance  of  catacombs ;  as  close  as  at  Venice,  you 
mav  very  nearly  toud^.the  houseaoA  either,  sid^  with  .your -extended  arms, 
and  hola  tetC'^-tSte  with  your  opposite  neighbour  with  little  fear  or  interrup- 
tion.   Every  one  makes  a  shop  of  the  street  itself,  and  curtails  considerably 
the  space  left  for  passengers  below ;  then,  with,  an  Oriental  aifection  for  the 
same  profession,  the  trades  generally  cluster  together  and  make  of  each 
street  a  sort  of  Ba^wuR-    You  have  the  ba8ket«>maker9-in  one,*  and  the  shoe- 
makers in  another,  and  the  ooroaaffi,  or  .ehaplet-eeUcra  in  a  third,  and  so 
on,  much  in  the  same  manjDer.as  you  have  the  pipe  and  papousche  sellers  at 
Constantinc^e,  aad  the  goldamitiiB  and.  mlversmiths*  on  wFonte  Vecchio 
at  Florence.    The  houses  are  dim  and  dreary,  and  come  down  to  us  with 
the  patchwork  of  all  ages  on  their  forehead :  here  black-looking  sculpture, 
once  the  boast  of  the  virtuoso  inmate^  and  -still  giving  proof,  in  ihe  delicate 
precision  of  the  chiselling  of  "  the  golden  age,"  of  the  Leos  and  the  Michael 
Angeloe ;  then  a  little  farther  large  streets  of  faded  fresco,  of  still  earlier 
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dftte;  a  little  beyond  It  a  Madonna,  set  up  for  the  use  of  its  lamp,  and 
counting  for  its  votaries  and  subscribers  everv  shop  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
then  immediately  below,  as  if  under  its  especial  protection,  an  "  osteria,"  with 
its  *'  cancelli"  and  casks,  and  circle  of  silent  drinkers  grouped  around  the 
door.  Such  contrasts  and  confusions  meet  you  at  every  step ;  and  all  this  is 
BOW  and  then  broken  in  upon  by  tall  red  towers,  with  their  shattered  tra- 
cery, remembrances  of  the  feudal  dissensions  of  the  city,  or  grass-grown 
courts  of  palaces,  long  since  deserted  by  their  masters,  and  preserving  no- 
thing of  their  former  grandeur  but  the  dry  basin  of  the  fountain  and  tiie 
huge  oaken  door.  In  looking  in  at  one  of  these  entrances  I  saw  busily  en- 
gaged, in  what  was  once  probably  the  Porter's  lodge,  a  very  important  per- 
sonage. No  one  is  better  attended,  or  by  more  anxious  votaries.  He  is  a 
sort  of  public  writer  for  all  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  particu* 
larly  addicts  himself  to  the  delicate  afifairs  of  the  heart.  At  all  honrs  of  the 
day,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  are  to  be  found  around  his  chair,  all 
making  their  confessions,  (few  confessions  are  made  more  frankly,)  to  the 
philosophic  interpreter,  who  pares  them  down  to  the  same  discreet  dimen- 
sions, and  squares  their  passion  after  the  most  regularly  established  rustic 
etiquette.  It  is  no  trivial  study,  either  for  idler  or  philosopher,  to  contrast 
the  rugged  imperturbability  of  this  personification  of  Time,  (he  is  dmost  al- 
ways an  old  man,  with  a  Sydrophel-lookinfl;  sort  of  mantle  about  him,  and  a 
brown  fur  cap,)  with  the  bounding  spirit  flashing  forth  from  the  e^es  and  at- 
titudes of  his  young  clients ;  the  deep  sighs  at  the  inadequacy  of  his  phrases ; 
the  unutterable  things  which  pout  on  the  lips  of  his  fair  petitioners ;  and  the 
press-forward,  head-over-heei  sort  of  impetuosity  of  the  boy-lovers  of  this 
part  of  the  community.  In  the  mean  time  down  go  his  spectacles;  and  the 
pen,  new  nibbed,  is  set  forward,  flowing  with  brown  ink  and  cheap  superla- 
tives, signed  with  a  huge  cross  and  the  adorable  name,  and  sealed  with  an 
''  ostia,"  and  put  up,  mk  wafer  and  all,  to  dry  upon  the  wounded  heart. 
Here  is  a  book  of  the  human  passions,  thrown  wide  open  for  idl  who  have 
eyes  to  read.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  and  heard  the  usual  proportion  of 
flames  and  darts,  witn  some  scraps  of  choice  Italian  put  in  at  the  end,  as  a 
writing  master  does  his  flourishes.  The  whole  went  on,  like  theshoemaking 
near,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  shame  here  is  not  to  be  in  love,  bat  to  he 
out  of  it.  £very  one  thinks  it  his  duty  to  "  far  a  Tamore  "  as  quickly  and  as 
passionately  as  he  can.. 

I  had  not  been  rambling  long  when  I  found  myself  in  a  sort  of  small  irre- 
gular square.  There  are  many  of  these  openings  iii  Rome,  formed,  I  should 
think,  by  the  tumbling  down  of  the  edifices  near.  This  may  stand  as  the 
type  of  the  majority.  It  seemed  shaped  by  accident  rather  than  intention ; 
all  hill  or  valley — new  ruins  gradually  accumulating  over  old  ones,  and  nei- 
ther hand  nor  inclination  to  remove  either.  On  one  side  ran  a  string  of 
houses  originally  in  that  frugal  style  of  architecture  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Bramantesoue,  but  losing  all  traces  of  its  original  harmony  in  the  large 
windows  irregularly  disposed  or  altogether  blocked  up,  disjointed  doors,  &c. 
From  the  upper  stories  there  was  a  large  display  of  rags  and  linen,  flaring 
over  their  severe  and  gloomy  fagades,  and  below  abundance  of  tattered  shut- 
ters, decayed  scutcheons,  maimed  saints,  &c.  A  patch  of  whitewash  to 
the  left  pointed  out  the  chapel  of  some  ''  confVatemita,''  who  take  the  souls 
of  the  vicinitv  under  their  patronage,  and  are  themselves  under  the  patro- 
nage of  the  family  of  the  Costaguti.  In  the  centre  I  espied  a  green  un- 
cleaned  fountain,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  dilapidation,  still  does  a  portion 
of  its  duty.  Its  great  utility  at  present  is  the  point  d'appui  which  it  fur- 
nishes for  all  the  idleness  and  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  it  does  well 
enough,  and  at  all  hours  you  may  see  figures  grouped  round  its  basin  from 
the  heart  of  ''  the  viccoletti"  near,  in  their  blue  and  red  costumes,  unshorn 
beards,  broad  brown  hats,  &c.  Two  or  three  men  playing  at  moro,  and  an  old 
woman  with  her  daughter,  seated  on  a  piece  of  marble  half-buried  in  the 
earth,  both  armed  with  their  braziers,  and  \vrapped  up  in  the  fortune  of  the 
game>  were  the  first  figures  that  met  me.    I  stood  gazing  fisr  some  time  on 
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their  perfect  listlessDess,  and  tried  to  attract  their  attention  as  I  paswd  on. 
Bat  they  had  no  motive  to  rouse  them  from  their  apathy,  and  noisy  and 
sallow  diildren  climbed  up  unobserved  or  unheeded  upon  their  backs.  This 
is  the  vestibule  to  the  Ohetto.  A  plain  arch,  a  ponderous  gate>  a  sullen  sol- 
dier, with  fixed  bayonet,  keeping  constant  watch,  mark  the  entrance  to  this 
melancholy  region. 

The  "  Ghetto  "  is  a  generic  name,  and  used  in  every  lai^  tcwn  in  Italy, 
as  the  distinctive  appeihttion  for  the  "  recinto/'  or  walled  enclosure,  allowed 
by  the  '^  toleration,'*  (so  intolerance  is  denominated  all  over  the  world,)  to 
the  Jews,  whom  their  wants,  rather  than  their  charity,  have  consented  to 
spare.    But  in  most  of  these  towns  various  reforms,  all  dlcnt,  but  not  the 
less  irresistible,  have  successively  taken  place.    The  bonds  have  been  loosen- 
ed— ^the  wall  has  been  cast  down — the  branding  costume  abolished,  which 
once  pointed  than  out  to  the  scorn  and  buifet  of  the  Christian.    In  Venice 
and  in  Leghorn,  the  necessities  of  commerce  have  done  more  for  philosophy 
than  philosophy  has  eVer  dared  to  do  for  herself.     The  "  moneyxdiangers** 
rule  toe  needy  Christian,  who  yesterday  '<  spat  upon  his  gaberdine.''    No 
portion  of  Leghorn  is  more  brilliant  than  the  '*  Quarti<2!ii  d^Ii  Ebrei.'' 
There  the  very  name  of  Ghetto  has  shrunk  away  before  the  power  of  the 
proscribed  colony.    But  Rome  retains  all  her  inveterate  adhecrence  to  old 
abnse,  and  looks  like  a  nation  of  Eldons.    She  preserves  ail  *'  the  venerable 
verdure "  of  her  ancient  oppressions, — ^the  power  is  nerjiy  gone,  but  the 
shadow  is  cherished  with  the  drivelling  pertinacity  of  all  ancient  despotisms. 
It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  the  Consistory,  that  tne  CIiur<&  t£  Christ,  being 
founded  on  a  rock,  is  not  likely  to  be  undermined  by  such  enginery.    Hiis 
does  not  prevent  the  cry  of  its  '^  being  in  danger,''  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  victim.    The  Lords  Spiritual  have  much  the  same  sort  of  taste 
here  that  they  have  in  England.    The  Jews  form  insomo  sort  their  preserve, 
and  render  them  the  same  kind  of  service  the  Roman  Catholic^  were  «nce 
condemned  to  render  our  own  Cardinals  at  home.    They  are  kept  to  make 
money  and  to  pay  it — ^to  be  preadied  at  and  preached  to— to  be  converted 
and  reconverted, — all  necessary  things,  for  they  oo  to  .prove  the  absolute  nft« 
ceesity  of  a  Church  police  and  a  Churdi  establishment,  above  all  other  hn- 
ittan  wants.    The  Catholic  requiros  the  Jew  as  the  Protestant  required  the 
Catholic.    If  there  were  no  dinensions,  we  should  run  great  risk  of  having  no 
Chnrchism ;  and  were  there  no  Churchism,  we  might  as  well  he,  as  every  one 
knows,  sans  king,  sans  bishops,  sans  tithes,  sans  taxes,  sans  eVery  thing. 

I  had  not  much  time  to  make  these  re^jctions — ^nor  did  1  make  many  of 
them  till  long  i^terwards.  I  was  much  more  occupied  at  the  moment- wttit 
effects  than  causes.  The  miserable  reeion  completely  absorbed  me.  Mise- 
rable indeed  it  is,  and  Dante  does  weU  in  6umn;m^  up  all  miseries  in  his 
Giudecca.  1^«  Giudecca  before  me  might  well  ri^  any  of  his  BolgL  I 
sDopped  some  few  instants  at  the  entrance,  not  wdl  knowing  whether 
I  should  or  could  pass  on,  it  looked  so  like  the  court  of  a  debtors*  prison.  I 
adced  one  or  two  ouestlons— they  were  scarcely  answered.  The  JPapal  sol- 
dier at  the  gate  at  last  volunteered  a  reply.  He  twirled  his  moustaches,  and 
with  the  biSousness  of  his  nation  whispered  sulhily,  "  il  Ghetto.*'  I  took  a 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  contrast  between  the  two  people.  Here  were  the 
masters  on  one  side,  the  servants  on  the  other.  In  the  square  I  had  just  left 
I  saw  a  squalid  and  sullen  race  of  men,  with  nothing  to  qualify  them  for  su- 
periority but  the  conviction  and  habit  of  power.  Their  features  glared  with 
the  gloomy  force  of  concentrated  or  exploded  passions.  All  here  is  combat 
or  sfeep,  dangerous  or  useless  ener^es.  Here  the  Monticiani  meet  the 
Transteverim  (time  out  of  mind  their  hereditary  enemies),  fight  their  bat- 
tles, celebrate  their  triumphs,  and  go  to  sleep  till  the  next  encounter.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  gate  is  a  very  difFerent  people,  whose  virtue  is  patience, 
and  heroism  loim-sufforing.  These  are  despised  virtues,  it  is  true,  but  it 
requires  somet^ig  to  sustain  a  character  without  the  aid  of  external  admi- 
ratien—epeetiMle— applause,  ereU  that  goes  to  the  making-up  of  ordinary 

heroes. 
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These  ablionred  Tictims  of  religions  and  popular  hatred  are  stitt  kepi 
#ithin  the  prison  walls  of  their  ancient  Ghetto^  without  mudi  reference  te 
the  tendency  of  their  race,  more  conspicuous  in  poverty  than  in  riches,  to  in- 
crease their  numbers  with  des{ferate  activity.    Their  rulers  do  not  reoo;- 
Hize  this  propensity,  and  squeeze  up  inexorably  ^  the  superfluous  population^* 
within  their  old  dimensions.*    The  moment  you  pass  the  soldier  or  turnkey, 
(for  he  locks  them  up  at  night,)  you  enter  a  narrow  and  crowded  street,  of 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  formed  of  lines  of  ragged  and  wretched  houses, 
projecting  and  usurping  from  the  free  air  the  little  space  they  cannot  ekiffl 
nelow.    This  is  insufficient,  and  even  on  wet  davs  you  find  them  oouiing  ont 
the  surplus  of  their  families,  amidst  rain  and  filth,  and  soatterea  vegeUbles 
on  the  street.    In  some  instances  a  great  portion  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
houses  has  been  taken  away  to  allow  them  air ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  from 
these  gloomy  caverns  sometimes  to  see  issuing  six  or  seven  young  pAi  it 
once — sallow  and  sickly  with  confinement,  or  to  meet  them  seated  in  das* 
ters  on  rickety  stools,  engaged  in  their  perpetual  vocation  of  mending  tit- 
tered clothes.    They  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  altogether  live  in  public— eom- 
pelled  by  the  blind  tyranny  of  their  masters  to  these  habitual  violations  of 
comfort  and  propriety.    Health  is  at  Rome  the  most  necessary,  but  the  nuMt 
neglected  of  earthly  wants,  but  a  government  which  has  almost  created  the 
Campagna,  is  not  very  likely  to  be  solicitous  about  the  lives  of  its  natural 
enemies.*    *'  Live  if  they  can,"  is  the  only  indulgence  which  a  Jew  canheie 
claim  from  a  Christian.    "  Is  he  not  a  beast  .^**t  exclaim  the  multitude. 
Their  rulers  are  more  prudent,  and  do  not  speak  it ;  but  that  they  do  not 
think  it,  is  not  quite  so  sure.    At  all  events  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  treat  them  as  well  as  their  other  beasts ;  but  here  pigs  are  often 
the  more  fortunate  of  the  two. 

On  the  right,  a  few  paces  from  the  gate,  you  observe  a  small  square,  open- 
ing to  a  very  humble  synagogue.  A  low  portico  conducts  to  the  ''Scaole," 
a^  |;hey  are  termed — a  miserable  hovel^  where  Hebrew  is  still  heard,  and  the 
coYhing  of. the  Messiah  still  expected,  after  the  blight  of  so  manj  oenturiei. 
The  door  was  half  open,  and  I  could  catch  a  glance  at  the  interior.  I  sav, 
through  the  folding  valves,  a  number  of  benches  covered  with  wretched- 
looking  beings,  where  childhood  had  been  withered  before  it  was  ripe,  and 
the  misery  of  a  long  life  had  already  cast  before  it  its  drear  and  ominooi 
shadows.  The  same  rumbling  and  monotonous  swing  of  tiie  voice,  the  me 
hvmns,  the  same  chants,  which  I  had  before  heard  among  ^e  despised  people 
iMsewhere,  came  afresh  upon  my  ear.    I  looked  on  them  with  pain,  and  retired 

*  And  this,  with  half  Rome  an  absolute  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  crying  out 
for  more  inhabitants,  more  fires  to  drive  away  the  constantly  encroaching  mahimi 
But  such  is  <^  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  the  unalterable  constitutions  of  ^ 
Clements,  &c  A  few  days  after  my  visit  an  instance  oceurred  of  the  severity  iritfc 
which  the  principle  is  enforced.  Two  Jews  arrived  from  Legliom,  and  tooknf 
their  abode  in  some  tavern,  near  their  brethren  of  the  Ghetto.  At  dead  of  night 
two  of  the  police  broke  in  upon  their  repose,  and  took  both  prisoners.  They  expos- 
tulated— of  course  in  vain.  In  direct  violation  of  ^'  the  existing  ordinances,*'  they 
had  slept  outside  the  Ghetto,  This  was  a  matter  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
imprisonn)ent  was  remitted,  but  the  fine  was  levied  to  the  amount  of  forty  croirns. 
Fortunately  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  under  the  protection  of  England,  and  the 
English  Consul  did  more  for  him  than  his  innocence.  The  .fine  was  sent  back. 
The  most  singular  part  of  the  whole  transaction  was  that  Cardinal  Cronsalri  knev 
nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  The  Sbirri  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (Ddla  Oenga) 
were  the  performers.  This  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  Temporal-Spiritual  Monsrdiy. 
The  left-hand  knows  not  what  the  right  does. 

t  I  was  one  day  riding  in  the  Campagna,  and  ntet  one  of  those  pedlan,  ao  in^ 
quent  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  He  was  widking  slowly  and  silently,  literally  boms 
down  by  his  heavy  burden  to  the  earth.  A  Contadino  passed  by  on  the  saaoe  psth. 
The  pedlar  did  not  move  sufficiently  qtick— he  dashed  him  into  the  ditch.  I  at- 
tacked the  ruffian  for  his  inhumanity,  «« Non  ^  una  bestia  ?*'  laid  he  fieraBly«  and 
strode  en.    The  man  was  a  Jew  ! 
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'  with  pleasare*  I  blushed  at  shaaring  in  aome  measure  the  stain  of  the  per* 
secution.  I  felt  what  it  was  to  have  the  eye  of  tJie  oppressed  fixed  upon  me. 
It  was  enou^ — I  was  a  Christian.  The  **  Pagan  Turks*'  are  more  merciful. 
The  Mahometan  has  his  Jews,  and  his  Ghettos  too,  but  he  sleeps  over  them, 
and  suffers  rather  than  strikes.  In  the  East,  they  spread  out  at  will,  and 
may  be  comfortable  and  deanly  if  they  like.  Here  there  is  nothing  of  the 
white-washed  houses  of  Rhodes^  &c.  all  is  decrepit,  dingy,  overstocked. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  government^  except  in  the  misery  and  fears  of  the 
inhabitants..  The  very  lountain  is  a  sort  of  mockery.  A  pope  praises  him- 
self for  his  munificent  attention  to  the  wants  of  tJie  Jews — *'  ad  Hebrseorum 
inoniam  sublevandam/'  as  the  inscription  testifies,  in  decorating  the  Piazza 
delle  Scuole  with  this  meagre  present.  The  Colonna  arms,  emblazoned  above, 
strangeLy  intrude  on  this  place  of  exile.  Yet  wi'etchedness  has  not  quelled 
the  spirit  of  dissension  within ;  as  with  larger  bodies,  factions  spring  up  un- 
der the  very  heel  of  their  tyrants.  An  i^ay,  which  seemed  no  unusual 
event,  was  going  on  as  I  pase^.  I  returned  to  the  narrow  street,  and  soon 
-reached  the  opposite  gate.  It  had  become  ruinous  and  crumbled  down,  but 
repairs  were  advandng  rapidly,  and  the  wall  once  more  had  mounted  to  its 
original  size.  No  concessions  are  made  here.  A  breach  is  soon  filled  up. 
You  cannot  legislate  in  the  same  manner.  English  acts  of  parliament,  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  told  us,  are  not  quite  so  efficient  as  Roman  brick. 
The  rest  of  this  village  in  a  town  is  composed  of  a  parallel  and  narrower 
lane,  and  a  smaller  square,  if  such  indeed  it  can  be  called.  Towards  the  ri- 
ver^ it  is  still  more  conspicuouslv  miserable.  The  houses  almost  hang  over 
the  mud  and  whirlpools  of  the  Tyber,  wooden  gallery  projecting  from  wooden 
gallery  until  they  become  absolutely  dangerous.  You  soon  reach»  the  gate, 
and  immediately  before  vou^  near  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi^  stands  a  small 
oratory^  **  for  the  use''  also  ''of  the  Hebrews."  There  is  a  staring,  anpy- 
looking  crucifix,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  frowning  from  above,  and  the  follow- 
ing minatory  inscription  from  Isaiah^  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  below : — 

<<  Expand!  manus  meas  tot&  die,  ad  popuhun  incredulum 
Qui  graditur  in  vilL  non  bofnk  post  oogitationea  suas.'' 

"  Populus,  qid  ad  iracundiam  provocat  me  ante  faciem  meam 
Semper,  qui  immolant  in  hortis  et  sacrificant  super  lateres.*' 

And  so  on,  in  a  strain  full  of  vengeance  and  wrath.  This  is  the  first  thing 
which  a  Jew  meets  on  coming  out  in  the  morning.  It  is  very  inviting  and 
convincing;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Jew  should  not  have  his  in- 
terpretation also,  and  by  a  little  change  of  names,  turn  it  upon  the  Christian. 
But  the  Rabbi  need  not  apprehend  it  will  much  diminish  his  flock.  The 
Ghetto  walls,  and  the  soldier  at  the  gate,  are  better  preachers  than  any 
other;  they  will  keep  them  to  their  faith  when  every  thing  else  fails.  And 
why  not?  the  penal  code  did  as  much  for  Ireland.  )t  is  here,  however,  or 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  th^y  are  condemned  once  a  year  to  be 
converted.  Sermons  are  got  up  by  papal  edict,  and  the  whole  population 
marched  off  to  digest  them  with  what  appetite  they  can.  The  Jews  are  a  tram- 
pled race,  and  with  all  their  reputation  for  stiff-neckedness,  are  seldom  cou- 
rageous or  imprudent  enough  to  kick ;  but  on  these  occasions  they  invariably 
do.  Fined  they  may  be,  but  the^  have  no  idea  of  being  talked  into  Chris- 
tians. When  the  bribe  of  the  finy  piastres  fails,  a  "  Capucinade"  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  successfuL  Rulers,  however,  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
hear  or  see  these  things ;  and  so  they  persist  in  lashing  the  air,  filling  the 
aeve,  and  rolling  up  the  stone,  until  they  excite  the  merriment  of  afi  by- 
standers in  the  bargain.  The  absurdity  had  been  interrupted  for  some  time 
(thanks  to  more  serious  concerns,  sucn  as  wars  and  revolutions) ;  but  no 
sooner  was  there  a  respite,  than  they  set  about  abusing  their  newly-recovered 
power.  Under  the  meek  Pius  VII.  and  the  enlightened  Cardinal  Gonzalvi, 
an  edict  of  the  Cardinal-viear  Delia Genga  (since  Leo  XII.),  dated  February 
90,  1883,  renewed  this  intolerant  practice.  The  decree,  as  is  usual  when 
tyranny  is  most  tyrannicaly  sets  out  with  a  great  profession  of  affection  lor  its 
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victims.  It  is  all  for  the  good  and  the  saivatioii  of  the  beni^ted  ;---oift  of 
pure  charity ; — after  the  li^st  precedents,  &&*  It  then  nroceeds  to  direct  tbe 
Fattori  of  the  University  to  send,  everv  Saturday,  *'  alle  ore  venti  e  mesza** 
to  the  sermon,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  the  Oratoria  della  Santissima 
Trinita  de'  Pellegrini  et  Convalescenti,  three  hundred  Jews,  amongst  whom  it 
was  especially  required  there  should  be  one  hundred  youths  firom  twelve  to 
thirty  years  old,  and  fifty  girls  of  the  same  age,  accompanied  by  their 
matrons,  &c.  In  case  of  any  deficiency  on  the  muster-roll  being  called  over, 
the  partv  missing  shsdl  be  obliged  to  pav  three  paols  (about  fifteen  pence), 
for  which  the  above-mentioned  Fattori  snail  be  accountable.  Then  follows 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  conduct  themselves  whilst  at  sermon ;  severe 
penalties  of  thirty  crowns'  fine  on  all  who  shall  conceal  or  co-operate  with 
the  transgressors ;  and,  finally,  the  strongest  chastisement  and  threats  against 
any  one  who  shall  insvJt  them  on  their  way  to  sermon,  &c.t  This  last  claiise 
speaks  a  volume.  The  Government  first  renders  by  its  own  act  the  peraons 
and  the  religion  of  the  outcasts  objects  of  abhorrence,  and  then  punishes  its 
subjects  for  having  learnt  the  lesson  it  had  taught  too  well.  With  the  bayo- 
net and  the  whip  on  one  side,  no  wonder  that  the  crucifix  should  be  ineffiso- 
tual  on  the  other. 

^'  Expandi  maaus  meas  toUi  die  ad  popnlum  incredulum." 

And  so  it  will  be,  with  such  persuaders,  unto  the  end  of  time.    The  Jews 
went  off,  after  a  good  Ceal  of  disorderly  resistance  and  expostulation,  kicked^ 
cuffed,  and  fined,  to  the  obnoxious  service.    But  they  acted  foolishly — they 
might  as  well  have  ^one  there  at  the  first.    It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  the  wel4 
and  another  to  drink : — a  sermon,  to  effect  any  thing,  must  have  listeners,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  man  or  diUd  listen  against  his  will.    This  the  Jews 
found  out  at  lact.    ''Tumo"  after  '' tumo"  were  marched  off,  as  the  edict 
prescribed ;  the  hundred  youths  and  the  fifty  girls  escorted  by  their  respec- 
tive matrons^  who  growled  and  frowned,  and  were  hissed,  hooted,  and  ser- 
moniased,  to  their  utmost  mortification  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  godly  at 
Rome.    But  the  seed  fell  on  banren  ground,  as  I  heard  from  one  of  the  in- 
credulous, a  linen-selling  friend  of  mine.    There  was  nothing  in  the  edict 
(strictly  interpreted)  about  sleep ;  and  whether  owing  to  the  teacher,  or 
their  own  hardness  of  heart,  many  dropt  off  in  the  exordium,  and  all^  but 
a  few  giggling  girls,  before  the  end.    The  Deputato  saw  he  had  been  out- 
manceuvred,  and  bethought  himself  on  the  next  occasion  of  a  happy  expe- 
dient.   A  certain  number  of  long  staves  were  provided,  and  watchers  stood 
posted  in  every  part  of  the  chapel  readv  to  direct  them  wherever  drcum- 
stances  should  require.    Thus  armed,  tne  preacher  began  with  great  deter- 
mination ;  and  well  he  might,  for  whenever  he  fell  into  the  defect  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  soporific  began  to  operate,  down  fdl  the 
friendly  staves  in  every  direction  on  the  nodding  heads  of  the  multitude, 
and  restored  to  him,  for  a  few  moments  longer,  his  unwilling  audience.    The 
invention  for  a  time  was  successful,  and  there  were  no  more  sleepers.    But 
when  Easter  came  about,  and  a  great  harvest, "  overflowing  and  pressed 
down,'*  was  expected  from  this  new  mode  of  spiritual  cultivation,  nothing  was 
found  but  the  old  tares.    There  was  no  other  to  be  seen  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Constantine,  than  the  single  Jew — who  got  his  fifty  piastres  after  his  baptism 
and  abjuration, — went  away  pocketing  them  with  his  conscience,  and  ancb 
more  addicted  himself  to  his  old  propensities,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  to  his 
old  persuasion— a  Jewish  Christian  and  a  Cluristian  Jew ! 

*  '^  Se  per  le  vicende  degli  ultimi  tempi,"  it  begins,  *<  lungo  tratto  di  anni  d  ri- 
masta  interrotta  la  Predicazione,  ossia  Istrusione  agli  Ebrei,  la  quale  viene  incul- 
cata  dai  concilii,  e  constituzioni  Pontificie,  6  rioonosciuta  neceasaria  a  diradere  le  te- 
nebre,  che  ofi!uscano  le  loro  mente.  La  SarUU^  di  Noatro  Signore  giudica  esaere 
opportune  di  non  pib  differirle.  Quindi  e,  che  ci  bk  ordinate  di  richiamare  al  sue 
primiero  vigore  quanto  fu  atabiUto  sotto  Clemente  VIII.  de  S.  M .  oon  editto  del 
Cardinale  Ruiticucci  •  confflnDato  piik  volte  oon  editti  de*  Nostri  Predecessori,**  &a 

-f-  •  Cavaletto  and  fines. 
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.  In  leufiDi;  the  Ghetto,  I  natunllf  fell  into  refleetions  on  the  fortunes  of 
this  iin^lar  people.  Here  is  a  nation  wfaich,  trampled  and  trodden  on  as  it 
is,  still  survives  both  time  and  revolution.  If  anoestry  be  aristocracy,  they 
are  the  most  aristocratic  at  Rome ;  no  blood  has  been  better  preserved  from 
the  numerous  barbarous  streams,  '^diluvio  de'  genti  strane,"  which  have  at 
various  times  passed  through  and  infected  Italy.  Some  go  up  as  far  as  the 
Colosseum,  and  see  here  the  children  of  the  last  captivity ;  the  tale  that  they 
have  '^  inherited  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  walking  under  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
is  cited  sometimes  as  poetry,  sometimes  as  argument.  But  the  Jews  of  the 
Ghetto  are  not  Maccabees  or  Eleazars,  and  few  amongst  them  can  decipher 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or  the  Golden  Candlestick,  on  the  obnoxious 
ruin.  Long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  were  what  the 
Florentines^  and  Lombards  were  afterwards  in  Europe,  the  factors  and  car- 
riers of  the  whole  circle  of  commerce — ^voluntary  exiles,  flourishing  on  the 
indolence  and  extravagance  of  other  nations ;  exhausting  them  by  their  in- 
dustry, conquering  them  by  their  wealth,  and  by  slow  but  certfun  degrees 
leading,  at  length,  their  "  captivity  captive."  In  the  height  of  her  power, 
Jerusalem  sent  out  her  colonies  to  Egypt.  Alexander  led  a  considerable 
body  from  the  Holy  City :  they  were  sectarian  seceders--of  course  were 
branded — soon  forgot  their  Helnrew,  and  took  up  instead  with  the  Greek  of 
the  Ptolemies.  But  Rome  was  then  the  great  pasturage  for  all  the  vanities 
and  ambitions  of  mankind.  The  Jewish  emigrants  came  to  the  great  market 
in  crowds.  So  early  as  Augustus  we  find  them  noticed  amongst  the  millions ; 
and  Horace  scoffs  at  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  modern  Roman.  Tiberius  found 
them  considerably  increased,  but  instead  of  confining  them  within  a  Ghetto, 
he  banished  them  from  the  city.*  Domitian,  more  lenient,  or  more  ava- 
ricious, converted  them  into  an  object  of  imperial  revenucf  The  Imperial 
Constitutions  laid  considerable  restrictions  on  their  religious  worship  and  mar- 
riage contracts ;  but  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  in  almost  all  other  particulars, 
gave  them  tiie  proteetionand  privileffesof  the  Roman  law ;  allowing  them,  how- 
ever, the  choice  of  arbitration,  or  private  tribunals,  in  civil  cases,  if  so  inclined^ 
(1.  8,  c  de  Jud.)  These  privileges  were  gradually  augmented;  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, particularly  under  the  Christian  emperors,  they  seem  at  all  times  to 
have  been  large,  (1.  17,  de  eodem.)  From  Rome  on  one  side,  and  Jeru- 
salem on  the  other,  they  rapidly  spread  into  the  provinces.  The  Talmudists 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  their  numerous  *'  schole ;"  and,  with  their  usual 
exaggeration,  talk  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty  once  existing  at  Jerusa- 
lem. They  have  now  dwindled  down  to  seven,  many  of  these  composed  of 
the  sweepings  of  other  nations,  S[>anish,  Turkidi,  and  Egyptian  Jews.  Ti- 
berius, however,  is  still  an  exclusively  Jewish  town ;  and  Palestine  rejoices 
in  being  under  the  government  of  two  of  the  same  nation — ^the  two  brothers 

*  '^  Actum  est  de  sacris  .Sgyptiis  Judaicisque  pellendis ;  factumque  Patrum  ooUi* 
sultum,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini  generis,  ea  superstitione  infecta  quis  idonea  astas. 
in  insulam  Sardiniam  veherentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniis,  et  si  ob  gravitatem  coeh 
interiissent  vile  damnum  :  cnteri  oederent  ItaUa,  nisi  certam  ante  diem  profanos  ritus 
ezui88ent.''»Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85.  Suetonius  oonfines  this  punishment  (it  was  employ- 
ed as  such  by  Leopold  of  Tuscany  in  the  instanoe  of  the  colony  of  convicts  sent  to 
Orbiletto)  to  the  youth ;  the  rest  were  banished  from  the  city  '*  sub  p<Bn&  perpetua 
servitutis  nisi  obtemperiissent."— Suet.  Tib.  36.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  both  his- 
torians that  the  victims  were,  in  great  part,  either  manumitted  slaves,  or  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  in  Suetonius,  singularly  enough,  the  Mathematici,  or  astrologers  of 
that  day,  are  included.    See  also  JosSphus  xviii,  3,  andPliilo  Leg.  ad  Cai.  p.  569. 

t  '^  Prater  osteros  Judaicus  fiscus  aoerbissime  actus  est :  ad  quern  deferebantur, 
qoi  vel  improfessi  Judaicam  viverent  Vitam,  vel  dissimulate  origine,  imposita  genti 
tributa,  non  pependissent.'* — Suet.  l)omit.  12.  The  amount  was  two  drachmae. 
Josephus,  b.  i.  vii.  6,  b.  gives  the  origin  of  the  tax ;  Appian  Syriac  makes  it  a  sort 
of  Hiarateh.  It  has  served  as  a  model,  not  only  for  the  Vicars-general  of  Borne,  but 
for  the  Parliaments  of  England.  Compare  the  fine  of  Clement  VIII.  on  his  Jewish 
with  the  still  heavier  fines  of  Elizabeth  on  her  Irish  subjects.  Both  mode  and  end 
were  the  same. 
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Ibrim  and  Soloman,  mmisters  of  the  two  Pachaliks  of  Acre  and  DamaMs. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  when  he  travelled,  did  not  find  more  than  two  hundred; 
situated  precisely  in  the  spot  of  the  seven  synagogues,  and  deeply  engaged, 
as  elsewhere,  in  commercial  pursuits.  Thev  were  then  in  poeseseion  of  the 
monopoly  of  wooL  At  Tedmor,  however^  ne  was  more  fortunate,  and  met 
with  a  population  of  two  thousand  souls.  In  most  of  the  trading  emperinmS 
of  Europe,  they  had  already  established  themselves;  at  Amalfi,  Naples,  Ge- 
noa, Venice,  and  many  more.  1  he  Saracens  introduced  them  in  large  num- 
bers into  Sicily,  and  they  had  already  been  settled  in  Spain.  To  their  mer- 
cantile propensities,  they  added  also  considerable  pretensions  (borrowed, 
possibly,  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs)  to  the  astronomical  and 
medical  sciences :  both  were  perverted,  in  their  hands,  to  absolute  empiri- 
cism and  imposture,  and  employed  only  as  mere  engines  of  trade.  Bat  in 
this  double  capacity,  as  treasurers  and  physicians,  they  continued  long  to  be 
sought  after  in  every  principal  Court  in  Europe.  Then,  as  now,  most  of  the 
petty  princes  of  Europe  were  their  tributaries.  The  Popes  themselves  were 
not  exempted  from  the  general  prepossession.  The  State  Physician,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Vatican,  was  not  unfrequently  a  Jew.* 
But  in  proportion  as  they  were  superseded  in  '^the  money''  market,  their 
importance  in  all  other  matters  began  rapidly  to  decline,  llie  extension  of 
the  Arabs  <»ver  Southern  Europe,  extended'  in  a  still  more  remarkable  de- 
gree the  cultivation  of  their  favourite  sciences.  New  rivals  started  up  every 
day ;  the  Universities  were  founded ;  and  their  monopoly  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  trade,  was  soon  broken  up.  The  Republics,  particulariy  of  Florenee 
and  Venice,  succeeded  to  their  profits,  and,  their  enemies  say,  to  their  usury. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  gradually  advancing  in  the  East ;  the  Armenian 
has  superseded  the  Jew  in  most  of  the  public  and  private  treasuries  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  Armenian,  in  his  turn,  has  been  compelled  to  divide  it  with 
the  rich  Greek.  Where  commerce  still  continued  to  exist,  they  were  per- 
mitted, by  degrees,  to  enter  into  the  nrivileges»  and,  as  a  natural  oooBe- 
quence,  into  the  habits  and  opinions  of  other  citizens ;  but  in  States  so  etk- 
tirely  engaged  with  the  concerns  of  another  world  as  to  be  nearly  r^ardkss 
of  this,  they  fell  at  once  into  poverty  and  contempt.  At  Rome  tneir  fall  was 
eomplete.  llie  miserable  relics  of  the  ancient  colony  have  dwindled  into  a 
few  hundred  souls.  Their  Ghetto  looks  like  a  mendicity  asylum,  and  as  soon 
they  can  muster  a  few  piastres,  they  generally  escape  from  the  prison  in 
search  of  some  gentler  yoke.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  most  indostrions 
part  of  Rome.  Men,  whom  none  but  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  Vicar-geoeral,  or 
a  Grand  Inquisitor,  could  suppose  possessed  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
have  been  known  to  hold  some  of  the  most  luxurious  prelates  of  Rome  in 
their  strings.  Persecution  has  forced  them  to  grow  rich — to  conceal  it — and, 
bv  preventing  them  from  spending  their  riches,  to  continue  so.  They  have 
ail  the  '^  minute  commerce,"  the  lipen  and  woollen  trade,  to  themselves. 
Ilieir  capital,  without  a  vent,  accumulates ;  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration, out  starts  some  potent  seignior,  who  compels  their  masters,  by  the 
best  of  ties — their  wants  and  prod^ality — ^to  serve  the  servant,  in  their  turn. 
But  this  is  still  a  phenomenon  at  Rome.  Whatever  is  worth  keeping  is  sure 
to  leave  it.  Wealth  as  well  as  liberty  looks  to  more  congenial  climes.  The 
moment  a  man  can  benefit  the  state,  he  flies  it.  There  are  thus  constant 
emigrations  to  Leghorn,  and  a  constimt  decrease  of  capital  and  industry  at 
home.  But  in  return,  the  Vicars-general  have  the  gratification  of  driving 
those  who  remain  behind,  to  sermons  they  will  not  listen  to,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  gradually  converting  the  nation,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  new 

*  Benjamin  of  Tudela  met  at  Rome  <'  a  certain  Rabbi  Jekiel,  a  minister  of  the 
Pope,  a  handsome  youth,  prudent  and  wise,  who  frequented  the  Court  of  the  Pope 
as  one  who  belonged  to  it,  and  was  the  administrator  of  all  his  treasures.'* — Iti]i> 
A  biography  of  the  Jewish  physicians,  who  served  the  Vatican,  is  also  extant. 
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reformation  in  Ireland,  in  the  ratio  of  one  whole  Jew  at  Mty  orowna  per 
year. 

On  iflBuing  forth  from  tins  tenebroee  re^on  ''di  questi  luoffhi  hui/'  and 
walking  round  the  wallg,  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  lane,  {*'  Viocolo  de' 
Caccaberis/')  which  leads  directly  to  the  "  Palace  of  the  Cenci."  That  name 
awakened  a  thousand'  recollections.  In  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  its 
gates.  The  first  object  I  beheld  was  a  small  chapel,  whose  doors  seemed  for 
ever  closed.  I  looked  up.  It  was  entitied,  '*  Santa  Maria  de  Planctu.*' 
Imagination  immediately  connected  it  with  Beatrice. 


THE  CHARACTBRISTICS  OP  ROSSINrS  COMPOSITIONS. 

It  18  admitted  by  musicians  and  amateurs,  as  well  as  by'  those  who 
merely  seek  an  agreeable  pastime  in  frequenting  musical  performances 
of  any  kind,  that  the  compositions  of  Rossini  form  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  art,  and  perhaps  an  interesting  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  age.  Wherever  his  operas  have  appeared,  they  have 
eoon  rooted  firmlv  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  public  favour,  exerted 
an  inconceivable  mfluence  on  musical  taste,  and  nearly  banished'  from 
the  stage — ^it  might  almost  be  said  from  our  recollection — the  classic 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  who  have  preceded  him.  In  Italy,  where 
the  works  of  Rossini  began  to  make  an  impression  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  they  have  succeeded  in  nearly  supplanting  the  operas  of  Paesiello, 
Guglielmi,  Mayer,  Peer,  and  even  Cimarosa.  In  Germany,  national 
predilections  have  rendered  their  sway  perhaps  somewhat  lest  universai 
and  exclusive ;  but,  at  all  events,  even  there  Rossini  is  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant.  Winter — nay,  the  incomparable  Mozart,  are  rather  to- 
lerated than  adored,  as  heretofore ;  and  even  Haydn  and  Beethoven, 
although  the  field  which  their  genius  had  occupied  was  not  quite  the 
same,  have  been  much  less  cherished  since  the  intrusion  of  the  Gran  Ma- 
estro. In  France,  musical  appetite  is  generally  to  be  stilled  with  smaller 
fare.  In  a  country  where  "  Le  Devin  du  Village,"  **  Annette  et  Lubin," 
and  such  light  food,  are  still  capable  of  bringing  good  bouses,  the  works 
of  Gretry,  D^Alayrac,  &c.  run  little  risk ;  and  the  compositions  of  Me- 
hul,  Boieldieu,  &c.  may  bid  defiance  to  alien  intrusion.  But  although 
France  may  have  been  less  fickle  towards  its  native  favourites  than  other 
countries,  it  has  by  no  means  been  exempt  from  the  Rossinomania.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  France  has  outdone  all  its  neighbours.  Not  con« 
tent  with  feasting  upon  the  productions  of  the  Swan  of  Pesaro,  nothinj; 
would  do  but  to  be  in  possession  of  the  bird  itself,  in  order  to  have  to 
themselves  all  the  golden  eggs  yet  in  expectancy.  But  the  monopolis- 
ing speculation  has  not  been  very  successful.  Whether  the  bird,  when 
thus  secured,  had  done  laying  for  good,  or  whether  he  have  been  over- 
fed, or  whether  the  climate  disagree  with  his  nature  and  habits,  so  much 
is  certain,  that  the  eggs  produced  since  have  not  been  new-laid  eggs ; 
some,  indeed,  were  found  remarkably  stale.* 

Of  the  prodigious  march  and  spreading  of  the  Rossinian  music  in  this 
country  the  reader  is  sufficiently  aware.  Our  worship  approaches  ido- 
latry, and  surpasses  that  of  all  other  nations.    Of  the  sixty  subscription- 

«  Of ««  OoiUaume  Tell,*'  the  most  recent  French  opera  of  Roisini,  the  writer  of 
this  paper  has  not  yet  had  an  opportuni^  of  forming  a  judgment. 
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nights  at  the  King's  Theatre,  between  forty  and  fifty  u-e  generaBy  de- 
voted to  operas  of  Rossini;  and  the  majority  of  musical  publication! 
consists  of  adaptations  from  his  operas,  or  of  pieces  more  or  less  found- 
ed on  his  productions. 

When  a  tiling  is  so  universally  relished,  the  prima  facie  presumptioa 
is,  that  it  must  possess  some  intrinsic  value ;  and  yet  upon  this  point 
opinions  are  strangely  at  variance.  While  a  large,  and  probably  the 
greater  portion  of  the  musical  public,  worship  Rossini  as  their  idol, 
there  are  numbers  who  perceive  in  his  music  nothing  but  the  emana- 
tions of  a  superficial  mind,  aided  by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  great  share  of 
animal  spirits ;  who  not  only  deny  him  the  merit  of  originality,  but 
«trong]y  accuse  him  of  systematic  plagiarism  to  an  extent  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  works  of  any  other  master.  In  short,  the  whole  history  of 
music,  probably,  does  not  present  us  with  the  name  of  a  composer  upon 
whose  merits  opinions  have  been  more  divided,  and  whose  works  at  the 
same  time  have  made  a  greater  and  more  universal  sensation. 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  worth  while,  with  a  view  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  on  the  subject,  to  consider,  with  some  degree  of  care  and 
accuracy,  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  the  Kossinian  music, 
and  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  probable  causes  of  its  great  popularity. 
In  the  next  place,  it  appears  to  be  an  object  of  some  interest — however 
difficult  it  may  prove — to  inquire  into  the  effects  which  the  works  of 
Rossini  have  produced,  not  only  with  reference  to  dramatic  and  lyrie 
composition  (their  immediate  field  of  display),  but  also  generally  as  re- 
gards the  musical  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  executive  part  of  music, 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  but  vocal  in  particular. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  characteristic  features  in  the  composi- 
tions of  Rossini,  and  perhaps  that  which  has  most  contributed  to  their 
rapid  and  universal  popularity,  is  no  doubt  the  vivacity,  the  unceasug 
and  inexhaustible  flow  of  animal  spirits,  which  prevail  in  all  his  writings. 
In  some  of  the  latitudes  north  of  the  Alps,  and  in  our  own  foggy,  smoky, 
and  gaseous  atmosphere^  we  occasionally,  it  is  true,  meet  with  a  race  of 
beings  who  seem  to  delight  in  ^e  lugubrious,  and  to  feel  suprerady 
happy  wlien  moved  to  tears.  Fortunately,  however,  the  number  <Mf 
these  lacrymants,  even  in  these  their  foggy,  smoky,  and  gaseous  head- 
quarters, is  not  considerable ;  abroad  they  are  fewer  still,  and  in  Italy 
this  class  of  mortals  is  an  absolute  rarity.  The  exception,  therefore,  is 
trifling ;  and  we  may  safely  propound  it  as  an  axiom,  that  people  io  all 
countries  like  to  be  enlivened  by  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  in  music  above 
all  things ;  and  that  the  composer  who  supplies  this  demand  most  rea- 
dily and  copiously,  is  sure  to  be  most  in  favour,  at  least  with  tke  mass 
of  the  people. 

In  Rossini,  therefore,  the  public  found  their  tnagnus  ApoUo.  His 
▼ivacity,  his  mercurial  and  light-hearted  organization,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  administer  light  and  palatable  musical  food  to  his  gay  and  ani- 
mated countrymen.  Rossini's  music  breathes  a  life,  a  stirring,  and  a 
bustle,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  any  other  composer.  He 
seldom  resorts  to  slow  rhythms,  if  a  more  active  measure  will  but  tole- 
rably serve  the  purpose ;  indeed,  he  frequently  uses  the  latter  when  « 
more  staid  progress  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable.  "  Keep 
moving,"  is  his  great  motto.  It  is  on  that  account  that  the  musieai 
figure  called  triplets  has  been  taken  by  him  into  most  especial  favonr. 
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Their  ^'rate  of  going"  is  peculiarly  rash  and  animated*  owing  to  the 
strong  accent  which  the  first  of  the  three  notes  always  carries,  and 
which  marks  the  rhythm  with  peculiar  force  and  precision.  Triplets 
will  thus  he  found  to  occur  abundantly  in  most  of  Rossini's  pieces, 
even  Jn  slow  movements,  where  they  act  as  accelerators  to  the  other- 
wise shiggish  motion  of  longer  notes.  Instead  of  four  sober  crotchets 
in  a  bar,  we  generally  are  treated  with  a  dozen  quaver-triplets. 

Our  Maestro  employs,  unconsciously  perhaps,  a  variety  of  other  ex-* 
pedients  to  give  rhythmical  seasoning  to  his  airs.  To  avoid  an  equable 
progress  of  equivalent  sounds,  one  note  is  retarded  by  dots  and  half- 
dots,  at  the  expense  of  the  following,  which  is  barely  allowed  time  to 
hop  in  with  a  momentary  snap;  thus  again  marking  the  rhythm  more 
forcibly,  as  is  the  case  more  especially  in  military  marches ;  a  class  of 
pieces  essentially  demanding  rhythmical  energy  and  precision,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  Rossini  has  been  signally  successful. 

All  these  manifestations  of  a  buoyant  vivacity  may  be  traced  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  compositions  of  Rossini,  even  in  those  intended  for 
essentially  serious  situations,  where,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  they  at 
times  occur  out  of  their  proper  place.  However  pathetic,  or  even  tra-* 
gic,  the  poetry  of  an  aria,  dec.  may  be,  the  musical  expression  imparted 
to  it  by  Rossini  seems,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  fall  short  of  the 
intensity  of  emotion  contemplated  by  the  text.  His  musical  metre,  his 
rhythm,  and  his  diction,  are  ever  active,  bustling,  and  animated.  With- 
out going  to  the  length  of  maintaining  that  Rossini  is  absolutely  lively 
and  gay  on  occasions  when  the  text  speaks  sadness  and  despair,  it 
cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  none  of  his  strains  breathe  the  tender 
sensibility  of  Mosart,  the  deep  feeling  of  Weber,  or  the  heart-stirring 
pathos  of  Gluck.  Hence  it  is  that  Rossini  has  been  less  successful  in 
the  serious  and  tragic  drama,  than  in  the  comic  and  romantic ;  that  his 
*'  Otello,"  "  Zelmira,"  and  "  Semiramide,"  however  masterly  in  some 
respects,  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  **  Barbiere"  and  *'  Tancredi." 
The  two  latter  operas  abound  with  a  succession  of  original  and  fasci- 
nating melodies,  apparently  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  an  exuberant 
musical  fancy ;  while  in  the  three  serious  dramas  above  adverted  to» 
however  we  may  recognize  in  them  the  pen  of  a  master-mind,  we  meet 
with  much  fewer  tokens  of  inventive  originality  and  genial  inspiration. 
This  remark  appears  to  us  particularly  applicable  to  "  Zelmira"  and 
*'  Semiramide,"  the  most  recent  Italian  dramas  set  to  music  by  Rossini. 
Very  few  of  the  melodies  are  of  a  novel  character,  or  of  a  nature  to 
fasten  on  the  memory ;  some  traits  of  compositorial  freak  and  whimsi- 
cality perhaps  excepted,  which  for  a  moment  strike  the  ear  with  surprise 
without  interesting  its  sympathy.  As  far  as  art  goes,  these  two  operas 
present  scores  considerably  more  elaborate  and  rich  than  the  generality 
of  their  predecessors ;  and  in  this  respect  they  savour  strongly  of  the 
German  school,  the  style  of  which  Rossini  has,  intentionally  perhaps, 
thought  proper  to  imitate  in  several  of  the  pieces. 

If,  as  has  been  above  observed,  Rossini  rarely  reaches  the  tragic 
grandeur  of  Gluck,  or  the  intense  feeling  of  Mozart  or  Weber,  it  must 
be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  let  him  be  as  serious  as  he  can 
contrive  to  be,  his  music  is  never  lugubrious,  whining,  or  even  senti- 
mental, aa  is  the  case  with  some  clever  compositions  of  the  German 
school.    This  negative  characteristic,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  gre^t 
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merit,  or,  at  least,  greatly  in  hia  favour,  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  me- 
ritorious to  abstain  from  that  which  is  not  in  the  man's  organization.) 
The  doleful  in  music  ought  very  sparingly  to  be  resorted  to ;  most  peo- 
ple are  soon  tired  with  it.  Let  a  text  be  ever  so  melancholy,  if  music 
is  to  be  set  to  it — ^and  it  had  perhaps  better  be  left  alone — the  music 
may  fitly  fall  much  short  of  the  gloomy  import  of  the  poetry.  The 
long  continuance  of  strains  in  the  minor  mode,  the  frequent  employment 
of  diminished  sevenths,  and  of  other  expedients  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  saddened  feelings,  soon  create  languor  and  eiutici. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  predominance  of  serious  and  gloomy  ex* 
pression,  that  some  compositions  of  undisputed  merit  have  met  with  less 
success  than  might  otherwise  have  been  anticipated.  Among  these 
may  be  numbered  Morlacchi's  "  Tebaldo  e  Isolina,"  and  Marschner's 
**  Vampyre." 

While  thus  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  lachrymose  in  Rossini's 
works  seems  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  tragic 
grandeur  and  intense  feeling,  it  is  farther  to  be  admitted,  that  in  mu-> 
sically  depicting  emotions  of  soilness  and  tenderness,  Rossini  has  often 
met  with  the  happiest  success;  and  to  this  point,  perhaps,  may  be 
limited  his  capability  of  expressing  the  more  serious  sensations  of  the 
heart.  The  charming  aria,  ^*  Ecco  ridente  il  Cielo,"  in  the  "  Barbiere," 
the  sweet  rural  strains  of  *'  Aurora  che  sorgerai,"  and  several  other 
happy  efforts  of  his  pen,  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

That  the  vivacious  and  animated  nature  of  our  bard  would  ensure 
him  triumphant  success  in  compositions  of  a  lively  cast,  and  in  buffo- 
songs,  must  at  once  be  self-evident.  In  this  line  he  shines  resplendent, 
aiid  has  often  surpassed  his  most  celebrated  predecessors,  PaesieUo» 
Cimarosa,  and  even  Mozart  not  excepted.  Among  many  specimens 
which  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remind  the  reader  oi  one  or  two ;  the  Largo  al  factotum,  in  the 
'^  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'*  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  comic  composition ; 
it  really  stands  unequalled.  What  a  flow  of  animaV  spirits,  what 
gaiety,  what  a  buoyancy  of  life  and  bustle,  both  in  the  vocal  part  and 
in  the  orchestra!  The  same  opera  furnishes  several  other  excellent 
compositions  of  the  humorous  kind,  such  as  the  first  duet  between 
Figaro  and  Almaviva,  "  Che  invenzione,"  the  bass  song,  "  La  Galunnia," 
the  two  pieces  which  introduce  Almaviva  in  the  two  successive  disguises 
of  a  dragoon  and  a  music-master,  &c.  Again,  in  the  ''  Turco  in  Ita- 
lia," the  duet  between  Don  Geronimo  and  his  flirt  of  a  wife,  *'  Per 
piacer  alia  Signora,''  is  absolutely  a  cabinet  picture  of  comic  expres- 
sion. These,  and  others  which  we  could  easily  add  to  the  catalogue, 
will  readily  silence  all  doubts  as  to  the  geniality  and  originality  of  Ros- 
sini's sprightly  muse. 

One  observation  by  the  way..  When  these  and  other  comic  effu- 
sions of  the  Italian  school  are  contrasted  with  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
trash  which,  in  roost  of  our  English  operas,  is  bawled  out  to  the  au- 
dience under  the  title  of  humorous  songs,  and  generally  received 
''  with  the  most  unbounded  applause,"  who  that  is  possessed  of  a 
grain  of  taste  can  refrain  from  shrinking  with  a  humiliating  blush  from 
such  a  comparison  ?  The  manufacture  of  this  rubbish  is  generally  en- 
trusted to  humbler  hands,  distinct  from  the  composer  of  the  rest  of  the 
opera ;  and  in  the  same  manner  is  the  drawling  and  roaring  of  it  oou- 
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sigoed  to  penonv  totally  destitute  of  either  voice  or  musical  education. 
Sttch  is  our  taste  I  such.are^  with  very  few  exceptions,  our  comic 
songs ! 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  ap« 
peared  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  obvious  attractions  in  Rossini's  music, 
viz.  its  sparkling  vivacity,  the  unceasing  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits 
which  pervade  all  his  compositions.  But  there  are  other  important 
peculiarities  in  his  writings,  equally  obvious  and  universal,  in  our  opi« 
nion,  and  no  less  advantageous. 

The  compositions  of  Rossini  are  essentially  conspicuous  for  their 
rythmical  symmetry,  as  well  as  for  extraordinary  clearness  of  plan,  un- 
common perspicuity  and  intelligibility,  great  breadth  both  of  melody 
and  harmonic  colouring,  and,  however  the  assertion  may  raise  a  smile, 
great  simplicity ! 

Most  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**  rhythmical  symmetry"  in  music;  it  is  applied  to  a  composition  in 
which  the  successive  phrases  and  periods  stand  in  due  correspondence 
with  each  other  as  regards  duration,  measure,  and  cadence  ;  where  all 
the  parts  present  a  well-proportioned  regularity  and  symmetry  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  balance  each  other;  like  the  feet  and  lines 
of  a  stanza  of  poetry,  in  which  the  same  metrical  symmetry  forms, 
or  at  least  ought  to  form,  an  essential  requisite,  although  not  always 
scrupulously  observed  by  our  modern  bards  of  the  "  Free  and  Easy  " 
school. 

In  this  respect  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  Italians  are  more  or 
less  favourably  distinguished ;  but  those  of  Rossini,  above  the  rest, 
will,  upon  investigation,  be  found  to  present  the  most  scrupulous  sym- 
metry of  rhythmical  plan  and  arrangement ;  if  the  term  "  scrupulous  " 
may  be  applied  to  a  feature  which,  instead  of  being  the  results  of  pre- 
meditated care  and  labour,  is  probably  the  mere  spontaneous  offspring 
of  intuitive  feeling  and  good  taste.  In  the  writings  of  Rossini,  all  is 
ever,  in  the  best  proportion. 

We  are  not  aware  of  one  single  instance  of  lameness  or  other  irre- 
gularity in  his  rhythm.  This  is  a  paramount  feature  of  recommenda- 
tion even  with  the  multitude,  who  know  nothing  of  its  existence,  but 
are  unconsciously  fascinated  by  its  charms,  even  if  the  vehicle  be  but  a 
drum,  or  a  stick  thumping  on  a  deal  board  in  regular  cadence. 
.  Connected,  in  some  measure,  with  this  merit  is  that  of  clearness  and 
perspicuity  in  the  plan  of  a.  composition ;  and  in  this  respect  the  works 
of  Rossini  are  most  perfect.  The  ear  readily  seizes  the  bearings  be- 
tween the  successive  periods,  understands  their  import,  weighs  and 
compares  them  with  each  odier — unconsciously  in  most  cases;  and 
hails  with  satisfaction  the  sequel,  of  which  it  had  already  formed  a  more 
or  less  defined  anticipation*  The  mind  is  never  at  a  loss  to  follow  the 
composer's  meaning  ;  all  is  clear  and  intelligible,  like  a  landscape  in  a 
serene  summer's  evening.  The  satisfaction  imparted  by  such  a  score 
will  more  readily  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison  with  one  of  a 
contrary  description,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  tract  of  country  ob- 
scured by  fogs  or  dark  clouds.  In  music  of  the  latter  kind,  the  ear 
may  occasionally  be  greeted  by  a  transient  passage  of  some  promise-* 
likes  partial  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  misty  haze  of  confusion  ;  but  the 
anticipated  enjoyment  is  soon  marred  by  a  heterogeneous  sequel ;  we 
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torment  our  imagination  witli  eflR>rt8  to  feel  at  home,  but  find  oursehrei 
in  a  wilderness  of  crudities  and  incongruities. 

Rossini's  excellence,  with  respect  to  the  important  requisite  of  clear- 
ness and  intelligibility  of  ideas,  will  scarcely  be'  disputed.  Not  so, 
probably,  the  paradoxical  praise  we  have  ventured  to  award  to  him,  at 
regards  simplicity.  How,  it  will  no  doubt  be  asked,  can  the  music  of 
Rossini  be  termed  simple,  fringed  and  garnished  as  it  is  in  every  bar 
with  amplification,  flourish,  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  and  in  all 
manner  of  ways  ?  The  praise  of  simplicity,  it  will  be  said,  might  as 
fitly  be  bestowed  on  the  present  attire  of  our  belles,  with  all  its  trim- 
ming, braiding,  and  flouncing,  or  on  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, overloaded  with  scrolls,  fretwork,  and  other  ornamental  mi- 
nutiae. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  the  decorative  character  of  Rossini's 
music.  No  composer  before  him  has  been  so  lavish  of  adventitious,  su- 
perfluous, and  even  injurious  ornament,  especially  in  his  vocal  fMurts ; 
and  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  dwell  more  fully  on  this  feature,  when  we 
enter  upon  the  chapter  of  grievances.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  a  musical 
idea  or  phrase,  although  seasoned  with  embellishment,  may,  in  its  es- 
sence, in  its  primary  conception,  be  perfectly  simple  ;  that  this  simpli- 
city, however  disguised  by  ornament,  and  perhaps  even  injuriously  in- 
fluenced by  it,  may  subsist,  and  be  readily  discerned,  in  spite  of  adveiH 
titious  decoration.  The  latter  may  be  compared  to  the  tattooing  of  the 
skin  of  a  Polynesian  warrior,  which,  be  it  ever  so  profuse  and  whim- 
sical, in  no  way  hides  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  his  form.  And  since 
allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  ornamental  characteristics  of  Gothic 
edifices,  we  would  even  hazard  the  paradoxical  assertion,  that  some  of 
these  structures,  in  despite  of  the  decorations  in  the  minor  details, 
present  a  striking  and  pleasing  simplicity  of  outline  and  general  com^* 
position.  Their  grandeur  is  not  disputed,  and  it  may  be  doubted  ndie- 
ther  grandeur  can  exist  without  simplicity. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  scores  of  Rossini,  with  all  tlieir 
numerous  figures  of  superadded  ornament,  are  simple  in  outline  and 
primary  conception.  The  skeleton  of  his  ideas  is  plain  and  obvious, 
it  is  the  mode  of  diction  only  which  is  florid  ;  and  when  thus  the  fraatie- 
work  of  a  musical  idea  is  of  a  simplicity  readily  to  be  seized  by  the 
ear,  and-^— as  is  the  case  with  Rossini — the  mode  of  dressing  out  the 
idea  is  graceful  and  piquant,  and  frequently  quite  novel,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  music  of  this  description  has  so  rapidly  and  imiveraaily 
found  favour. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  the  various  features  of  attraction  which 
present  theroselves  to  the  critical  observer  of  Rossini's  music,  our  re- 
marks may  be  considered  as  applying  principally  to  melody.  But  most 
of  these  features  equally  pervade  his  harmony.  The  latter  is  equally, 
if  not  more,  remarkable  for  perspicuity  of  design,  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  intelligibility,  great  breadth  of  colouring — if  v^e  may  be  allowed 
to  borrow  from  the  sister  art  a  term  so  apt  to  our  purpose— and  also  a 
striking  degree  of  simplicity. 

In  the  compositions  of  Rossini,  these  advantageous  characteristics,  as 
regards  harmony,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  positive  merits.  A 
genius  Bom,  a  true  child  of  nature,  apparently  not  imbued  wiilf  tlM 
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fteliolasdc  artifices  of  coonterpoint,  his  hmrmonic  colouring  seems  (a  be 
rather  the  spontabeous  effasion  of  innate  nnosical  feeling  than  the  result 
of  studious  elaboration.  The  scanty  notices  of  his  earlier  career  men- 
tion two  instructors,  Don  Angelo  Tesei  and  the  Padre  Stanisko  Mattel, 
of  whom  Rossini  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  in  the  theory  of  music 
and  composition.  But  the  period  of  tuition  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  long  duration,  and  considering  his  vivacity  and  habitual 
indolence,  we  suspect  a  little  contrapuntal  schooling  will  have  gone  a 
great  way  with  so  mercurial  a  pupil ;  and  this  suspicion  is  by  no  means 
invalidated  by  his  scores.  They  seldom  exhibit  any  touches  of  contra* 
puntal  artifice  ;  or  if  there  be  an  occasional  gleam  of  the  kind,  it  is  very 
transient;  the  effect  of  momentary  inspiration,  soon  abandoned.  There* 
is  little  of  scientific  interlacement  between  the  parts.  One  melodic  part, 
like  the  outline  in  a  picture,  almost  always  maintains  its  stipremacy ;  and 
all  the  others,  from  the  trombone'to  the  piccolo,  merely  act  in  support  of 
the  main  idea,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  requisite  harmonic  colouring. 
This  colouring  also  may  be  termed  simple^  broad,  and  perspicuous  in 
the  extreme  ;  simple  as  to  the  main  object,  yet  by  no  means  plain  or 
naked.  The  instrumentation,  we  mean  to  assert,  is  never  complex  or 
confused;  while  maintaining  its  unity  of  aim  and  purpose,  it  at  the  same 
time  is  full  and  complete,  very  often  luxuriantly  rich,  and  as  frequently 
replete  with  the  most  varied  touches  of  elegance  in  manner  and  orna-  ' 
mental  diction.  In  the  instrumentation,  as  in  the  melody,  however 
decorative  and  noisy  the  former  may  be  devised^  unity  of  impression 
is  never  lost  sight  of^  All  is  perfectly  luminous  to  every  soul  in  the 
theatre,  (in  Italy  at  all  events !)  The  box-keeper,  the  scene-shifter,  and 
prim  hawker  of  the  libretto,  all  understand  the  favourite  Maestro's 
meaning,  probably,  quite  as  well  as  the  bald  or  bepowdered  theorist  in 
the  front  of  the  pit,  who,  with  a  supercilious  grin  perhaps,  laments  the 
palpable  dedine  of  musical  taste.  There  surely  must  be  something  in 
music  which  every  body  understands  and  is  delighted  with,  whatever  be 
ita  lack  of  scientific  elaboration !  What  do  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred — 
nay,  perhaps  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  freqi^^nters  of 
even  the  King's  Theatre  care  for  high- wrought  artifice  in  the  parts—- 
what  for  learned  and  abstruse  modulations,  what  for  fugues  and  canons  t 

Not  that  the  compositions  of  Rossini  are  at  all  deficient  as  regards 
modulation.  On  the  contrary,  he  occasionally  launches  freely  into  the 
regions  of  harmonic  transition,  and  even  ventures  upon  the  boldest 
leaps.  But  be  never  modulates  needlessly,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
modulation — an  expedient  most  freely  resorted  to  by  those  writers  who 
labour  most  under  a  poverty  of  melodic  ideas.  When  Rossini  modu- 
lates, he  has  an  object  in  view,  generally  scenic ;  or  he  modulates  some- 
times, as  in  his  overtures,  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  harmonic  colour- 
ing, or  to  produce  variety  or  striking  force  of  effect.  On  these  occa- 
sions, however,  he  never  entangles  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  unmeaning 
transitions ;  he  sees  his  way  before  htm,  and  is  not  long  in  resuming  it. 
The  hearer^  instead  of  being  wearied  by  accompanying  him  in  the  tem- 
porary deviations,  finds  himself  refreshed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey. 

As  to  fugues  and  canons,  to  which  we  have  just  now  alluded  in- 
cidentally, we  doubt  whether  Rossini  can  be  said  to  have  ever  made 
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either  of  these.  **  What!  no  canons?**  some  of  oar  readers  will  ex- 
claim, and  bring  in  array  against  us  '*  O  Nome  benefico  ;"*  **  Di  tanti 
regi  ;"t  "  Mi  manca  la  voce/'j:  &c.  pointing  to  the  very  titles  with 
which  these  pieces  are  inscribed.  Any  scientific  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  our  paper;  but  as  we  do  not  he- 
sitate to  maintain  that  these  pieces  are  improperly  styled  canons,  we 
feel  compelled  to  state  our  reasons  in  a  few  words.  Canons — if  the 
reader  will  have  patience  with  a  line  or  two  of  dry  definition — are  vocal 
pieces  of  several  parts,  in  which  each  part,  falling  in  successively,  exe- 
cutes the  same  melody,  which  is  throughout  adhered  to  by  all  the  parts  ; 
these  being  so  contrived  as  to  act  reciprocally  in  the  way  of  accompani- 
ment, as  soon  as  two  and  more  parts  successively  come  into  co-opera- 
tion. In  the  Rossinian  canons,  each  pairt,  it  is  true,  enters  successively, 
and  commences  with  the  same  melody ;  but  as  soon  as  it  thus  steps  in, 
the  other  parts  no  longer  pursue  the  primary  melody,  but  merely  dis- 
charge the  ordinary  functions  of  accompaniment,  so  that  the  primary 
melody  is  never  heard  but  in  one  of  the  parts.  The  Rossinian  canons, 
therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  tersetts,  or  quartetts,  in  whidi 
each  part  successively  begins  with  the  same  motivo.  We  are  aware 
that,  in  scenic  music,  some  liberties  are  taken  with  compositions  of  this 
class ;  but  these  liberties  do  not  amount  to  a  total  departure  from  the 
essence  of  the  canon. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  far  from  finding  fault  with  these  pseudo-canons 
of  Rossini.  Several  of  them  are  highly  dramatic  and  impressive; 
much  more  so,  we  are  sure,  than  any  real  canon  which  could  have  been 
substituted  in  their  place.  All  we  meant  to  assert  was,  that  so  far 
as  our  acquaintance  with  his  works  extends,  no  proper  canon  or  fugue 
occurs  in  them.  This  structure  requires  a  degree  of  study  and  appli- 
cation, which,  if  we  know  enough  of  the  disposition  of  Rossmi,  he  pro- 
bably feels  seldom  inclined  to  exert,  even  supposing  him  to  be  an 
adept  in  die  mystery.  Nay,  if  he  were  to  urge  in  his  defence  that,  in 
dramatic  music  at  least,  the  trouble  is  not  compensated  by  the  eflfect, 
we  should^  be  disposed  to  concur.  Canons  and  fugues,  however  fine 
and  clever,  are,  after  all,  a  scientific  sort  of  Dutdi  medley,  which, 
from  the  condition  of  its  structure,  must  be  deficient  in  musical  senti- 
ment and  unity  of  expression.  Scholastic  artifice  is  not  a  vehicle  of 
the  beautiful.    What  should  we  say  to  an  occasional  set  of  acrostic 

lines  in  the  Mneld  or  the  Odyssey? 

{TobeconHmi&tL) 
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Quoth  Mary—''  Trust,  I  pray,  these  tears 

That  thus  my  cheeks  bedew ; 
They  speak  the  passion  of  a  heart 

That  beats  done  for  you." 

Then,  with  a  true  Change-alley  sneer. 

Says  Hal—''  By  trade  1  'm  taught 
That  tears  and  bills  may  both  be  due. 

And  neither  worth  a  groat,'*  W. 


*  «« Otna  Ladnu''  f  '*  SemirBmide/'  t  <<  Hoti  in  ^itto." 


(  646  ) 

TRATfiLLTNO  TROUBLES,  NO.  It* 

*^  II  longo  andare  ha  di  mali  iocoQlri/'-- Piefr.  Aretimh 
^'  Neque  hie  lapis  mos,  nee  fuit  leooibna.*' — Hou 

He  was  a  brave  man,  it  has  been  said,  who  first  ate  an  oyster ;  and 
traly  to  an  eye  unprejudiced  by  associations  with  the  acquired  informa-^ 
don  of  the  palate,  an  oyster  is,  as  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read,  any 
thing  but  "ingenui  vult6s  puer,'' — a  youth  of  an  inviting  aspect. 
That  man  also,  says  a  great  poetic  authority,  must  have  had  threefold 
armour  round  his  breast  who  first  ventured  in  a  cock-boat ;  but  the 
courage  of  these  dare-devils  was  nothing  to  the  fool-hardihood  of  Iiim 
irbo  first  hazarded  a  voyage  in  a  foreign  country,  and  trusted  his  per* 
son  among  those  whose  language  was  not  his  language*  Nor  does  it 
in  any  respect  diminish  the  bravery  of  the  act,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
*'  triple  brass,"  instead  of  shielding  the  thorax,  must  thickly  line,  the 
recesses  of  the  breeches-pockets.  The  pocket  is  avowedly  the  most  vuU 
nerable  point  in  the  microcosm, — its  genuine  tendon  Achilles^  or  rather 
the  central  point  of  its  vitality;  so  that  it  requires  more  true  courage 
to  look  an  attack  on  that  quarter  steadily  in  the  face,  than  to  encounter 
a  charge  of  bayonets,  to  face  the  speech  of  an  Attomey*General,  or  to 
•it  out  the  last  French  tragedy  done  into  English  for  the  service  of  the 
Cockney  Thalia.  Unluckily,  this  same  breeches-pocket  is  the  espe* 
cial  object  of  all  the  designs,  plots,  conspiracies,  "  voies  de  fait,'*  and 
<*  ruses  de  guerre,"  of  all  manner  of  persons  with  whom  John  Bull  comes 
into  contact,  in  the  course  of  his  continental  peregrinations.  His  jour- 
ney is  one  continued  *' quart  d*hettr  de  Rabelais;"  and  it  should  seeni 
as  if  a  misplaced  instinct  of  patriotism  led  foreigners,  one  and  all,  to  a 
detailed  assault  upon  those  riches^  which  the  wholesale  expenditure  of 
the  revolutionary  war  had  failed  to  exhaust  Tradesmen  of  every  de« 
scription  appear  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  thus  to  revenge  their 
national  quarrels.  There  is  not  an  hotel- keeper  between  Calais  and 
Paris  who  does  not  calculate  his  reckoning  as  if  Creasy  and  Agincourt 
were  items  in  the  account ;  and  every  miserable  laquai  de  place  lays  it 
on  thick,  as  if  he  had  served  in  person  at  Toulouse  and  Waterloo.  The 
cutting  off  the  supplies  is  the  cardinal  point  in  mercantile,  as  in  military 
tactics ;  and  there  is  an  holy  alliance  of  furnished*hotel- keepers,  job-mas<* 
ters^  servants,  milliners,  mantua-makers,  tailors,  ornament-venders,  and 
jewellers,  which  I  found,  by  fatal  experience,  more  than  a  match  for  a 
thousand  Napoleons.  It  is  an  established  rule  that  an  Englishman 
{whether  out  of  compliment  to  his  generosity,  his  presumed  length  of 
purse,  or  the  shallowness  of  his  wit,  I  know  not,)  should  always  pay 
one-third  more  than  a  native ;  and  there  is  something  or  other  about 
honest  John,  that  prevents  his  ever  being  mistaken.  There  is  an  at« 
mosphere  of  Bullism  that  surrounds  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and  not 
even  Mathews  himself  could  so  disguise  his  manner  as  to  pass  on  a 
Parisian  shopkeeper  for  any  thing  but  a  true  son  of  Britannia. 

Now,  in  this  very  unequal  warfare,  there  is  nothing  gives  the  assail- 
ants such  advantage  as  their  superiority  of  language.  The  oratory  of 
a  pretty  shopwoman  is  the  most  overwhelming  thing  in  nature.  The 
falls  of  the  Niagara  are  nothing  to  its  dinning  facundity ;  while  the  poor 
purchaser  is  tongue-tied,  or  at  best  has  no  rhetorical  forces  to  bring  to 
(he  field,  but  the  halt  and  the  lame.     It  is  to  little  purpose  that  he  may 
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have  Racine  and  Voltaire  at  bis  fingers'  ends^  that  he,  may  have  cried 
out  his  schoolboy  eyes  over  l*elemaque,  or  expen^Ud  years  in  conmng 
the  mysterieaof  **fai^l  have;  tu  as^  thou  hast.'*  All  manner  of  scho- 
lastic instruction,  or  tasteful  literature,  advances  not  its  possessor  one 
step  in  the  language  which  goes  to  the  purchase  of  a  duna  orange,  or 
a  wash  ball,  or  enables  him  to  settle  an  account  of  two  posts  and  a  hsif 
with  a  jack-booted  postilion.  As  well  might  the  traveller  journey  widi 
a  Greek  lexicon,  as  hope  to  work  his  way  through  a  French  bssstr 
with  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy.  There  is  no  written  authority 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  counter ;  and  not  even  astrdogj 
has  so  much  obscure  technicality,  as  the  art  of  buying  and  sellkig. 
Meanwhile,  the  slightest  embarrassment  betrayed  in  the  expression  of 
your  ideas,  brings  down  on  your  head  a  surcharge  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  slap,  like  an  avalanche  in  the  month  of  May.  An  in- 
fant that  had  lost  iu  nurse  in  Cbeapside  would  scarcely  be  more  help- 
less than  a  true  John  Bull  on  a  shopping  excursion  down  the  Roe 
Vivienne.  How,  in  God's  name,  is  a  stranger  to  discover  that "  k  priz 
fixe"  means  that  he  is  to  offer  the  half  what  is  asked ;  and  that "  Je  ne 
surfais  jamais"  should  put  him  on  his  guard  against  extortion  ?  How 
is  an  inexperienced  female  to  know  that  if  she  wants  a  bonnet,  she  nniit 
ask  for  a  hat  (*'  un  chapeau*')  ?  or  that  the  natural  French  appelistioo 
for  that  capital  ornament  stands  simply  for  a  cotton  nightcap?  or  how 
is  she  to  recognise  a  silk  handkerchief  under  the  appellation  of  s 
**  foulard  V  I  remember  passing  half  a  morning  in  the  Mardi£  da 
Fleurs,  asking  every  one  I  met  "avez  vous  de  la  mignonette?''  on  die 
strength  of  the  evident  French  origin  of  that  English  word ;  and  won- 
dering how  folks  could  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  noe.  It  was  not 
till  a  month  afterwards  I  learned  by  accident,  that  the  French  are  ex- 
cellent botanists,  and  call  the  plant  in  question  by  its  Linnean  nsaeof 
Reseda.  Another  insuperable  difficulty  with  our  ladies  was  to  distinguish 
between  *'  sept  sous,"  and  *'  seize  sous ;"  and  accordingly  they  eter 
bought  by  the  yard,  at  the  highest  rate.  The  like  equivocation  also  st- 
tended  the  Frenchman's  rapid  enunciation  of  "  cinque,"  and  "  oenL"  end 
always  (as  the  political  economists  term  it,)  to  the  disadvantage  sf 
the  consumer.  I  once  met  a  brother  cockney  travelling  by  himsdf 
without  one  word  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  and,  asking  him  if  be 
were  not  much  distressed  by  the  deficiency,  he. replied,  in  the  broadest 
possible  London  patois,  **  No,  d — n  it,  I  like  it  1  It 's  pore  fun."  Bat 
though  it  may  be  *'  pure  fun"  not  to  speak  a  word  of  French,  this  I 
know,  that  speaking  it  badly  is  no  joke  at  all.  Here,  indeed,  a  litde 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  always  seducing  a  man  into  diffi* 
Ottlties ;  and  once  out  of  his  depth,  it  is  money,  and  not  oork,  on  which 
he  must  rely  for  bringing  him  safely  to  shore. 

But,  aa  it  may  be  concluded  that  every  man  who  travels  has  (in  the 
language  of  Sir  Thomas  More,)  "  a  littel  wanton  money,  which  hjm 
thought  brenned  out  the  bottom  of  bys  purs,"  and  which  is  his  chief  ia* 
ducement  for  going  **  over  the  sea  for  none  other  erand  but  to  se 
Flaunders  and  France,  and  ryde  out  one  aomer  in  those  countrees,"  this 
difficulty  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  as  light ;  nay,  some  will  have  it, 
diat  the  sooner  the  money  is  gone,  the  sooner  the  senses  are  restored; 
and  that  the  extortion  of  foreigners  is  a  pure  manifestation  of  good 
feeling,  arising  solely  in  an  intense  desire  to  send  Johnny  back  to  his 
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heA  friendy  the  coanler.  To  such  persons  I  can  onlj  reply,  that  **  there 
k  reason  in  rpasting  of  eggs ;"  and  that  women  can  spend  money  fast 
enoaghy  without  being  assisted  by  the  roguery  of  others.  To  make, 
however,  a  clear  bosom  of  it,  I  may  as  welh  admit,  honestly,  that  the 
Ittuh  does  not  lie  altogether  with  the  foreigners.  It  is  so  difficalt  for 
an  Englishman  to  resist  the  temptation  to  a  little  purse-proud  swagger- 
ing, a  flinging  about  of  crowns  and  half  guineas  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
aon,  as  much  as  to  say  **  devil  take  the  expense,''  or  ^'  see  what  fine  fel«- 
lows  we  English  are,"  that  it  is  eminently  difficult  for  strangers  to  avoid 
the  vulgar  error  of  thinking  all  the  Bull  family  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
*'  en  ecorchant  messieurs  les  Anglois,"  of  justifying  the  matter  to  their 
conscience,  as  the  cookmaid  did  by  the  eels,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
**  they  like  it."  It  is  not,  therefore,  quite  fair,  after  thus  leading  men 
into  temptation,  to  turn  short  round  on  them,  as  I  have  seen  folks  do ; 
and,  like  a  Reynolds  or  an  Oliver,  upbraid  them  with  the  extortion 
which  they  have  themselves  provoked.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if 
the  indiscretion  stopped  here ;  but  one  mischief  always  brings  another 
in  its  train  ;  and  the  English,  after  a  fit  of  extravagance,  fully  verify- 
ing the  proverb  of  '*  a  fool  and  his  money,"  are  apt  to  be  seised  with  very 
unbecoming  paroxysms  of  parsimony,  driving  bargains  that  would  dis- 
grace an  old  clotliesman,  and  practising  a  thousand  meannesses  which 
they  would  disdara  at  home,  out  of  a  paltry  suspicion,  a  jealous  appre- 
hension of  being  the  dupes  of  their  *'  natural  enemies."  After  all,  be  it 
remembered,  excursbos  of  pleasure  are  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
the  saving  of  money ;  and  though  (as  Juno  says  in  the  Golden  Pippin,) 
'*  cheats  are  provoking,  ma*am,"  yet  the  squabbling  for  pence  and  half- 
pence is  not  the  most  dignified  thing  in  the  world ;  the  pleasure  of  pass- 
ing for  an  English  Miior  is  not  to  be  had  gratis ;  while,  to  command 
respect^  it  is  necessary  at  least  to  simultate  the  habits  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman. 

Of  all  the  troubles  of  travelling,  and  heaven  knows  they  are  many,  there 
is  not  one  falls  heavier  on  a  genuine  Bull  than  the  difficulty  he  finds 
abroad  of  **  getting  any  thing  he  can  eat."  Of  all  his  affections,  his  ap- 
petite is  the  most  unmalleable  and  homespun.  '*  Coslum  non  stomackwn 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant,"  which  means,  in  plain  English,  cross- 
ing the  channel  in  a  steam-boat  will  not  give  a  relish  for  frogs  and  fricas- 
sees, or  (to  translate  the  Latin  more  poetically) 

"  Where'erl  roam,  whatever  climes  to  see. 
My  heart,  untravellM,  still  returns  to—*' 

the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  plum  pudding,  and  heavy  wet.  Every 
thing  in  this  woi'ld  is  relative,  and  stomachs  which  have  been  long  used 
to  half-raw,  half-burned  cookery,  like  those  which  are  accustomed  to 
train  oil,  are  not  easily  brought  to  make  up  their  minds  to  a  more  whole- 
some and  nutritious  diet.  In  these  march  of  intellect  times,  however, 
prejudice  is  very  much  at  a  discount.  Fashion  is  despotic,  and  folks 
must  affect  a  virtue  if  they  have  it  not  The  carnivorous  propensities 
(I  bad  well  nigh  said  cannibal,)  must  be  placed  in  abeyance;  and 
French  cookery  must  be  relished,  under  pain  of  passing  for  a  nobody ; 
which  is  worse  than  a  swindler.  There  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
plenty  of  good  things  in  Paris,  that  city  of  Epicurism ;  and,  the  Rubicon 
once  passed,  the  most  ferocious  stomachs  may  be  tamed,  under  the  civii- 
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ising  tuition  of  a  first  rate  restaurateur.    But  there,  again,  **  ia  anothei^ 
simple  sin.*'     Ignorance  lies  like  a  plummet  on  the  debutant  in  French 
eating ;  and  every  fresh  step  is,  to  the  uninitiated,  a  new  difficulty^ 
Every  thing  eatable,  in  France,  is  a  perfect  mystification,  alike  to  the 
intellect  and  the  palate  ;  and  is  involved  in  a  double  disguise,  of  lan- 
guage and  of  external  appearance.     The  great  object  of  culinary  science 
is  amalgamation :  and  the  simple  elements  of  nourishment  are  so  sophis- 
ticated and  transmogrified  in  stewpans  and  digesters,  that  their  nature 
and  origin  are  as  difficult  to  determine,  as  those  of  a  bottle  of  London 
Champagne.     Fish,   flesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables,  all   appear  at  uble, 
in  a  carnival  costume,  like  a  reasonable  idea  in  the  phraseology  of 
the   Morning  Journal,  or    an   abstract  truth  in    one  of    Southey's 
long-winded  arguments.     Now  an  Englishman  has  usually  heard  so 
much  of  eating  cats  in    France,   under  the  disguise  of  rabbits,  and 
has  his  imagination  so  filled  with  snails  and  frogs,  that  he  would  prefer 
(even  though  he  were  stark  staring  mad  with  no-popcry)  swallowing  all 
the  articles  of  the  Gallican  church  at  a  mouthful,  to  eating  one  French 
dish  upon  trust,  and  leaving  the  conscience  of  his  stomach  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  cordon  hleu.     First  impressions,  moreover,  are  apt  to  be  obsti- 
nate, and  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  nine  points  of 
law  arising  from  preoccupation.     Now,  the  kitchen  is  tremendously  in 
proof  in  a  French  inn,  and  their  cooks  have  no  very  high   character 
for  cleanliness.     The  consequence  is  often  fatal  to  an  Englishman's 
progress  in  gastronomy.     For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say  that  it 
forced  our  whole  party  to  betake  themselves,  for  one  calendar  week,  to 
boiled  eggs,—- a  diet  we  might  have  continued  ad  injimtuin^  had  we  not 
been  led  to  seek  relief  in  roasted  fowls.     To  that  esculent  we  were  hi- 
clined   partly  by  hunger,  and  partly  by  reflection  on  the  purifying 
effects  of  fire ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  experiment  was  the  hear- 
ing a  brother  traveller  bespeak  a  '*  ding  dong  (dindon)  for  dinner  every 
day,  till  farther  orders ;"  protesting  th^t  it  was  the  only  thing  in  France 
which  an  Englishman  could  touch.     The  natural  effect  of  travelling  isj 
however,  to  enlarge  the  ideas,  and  to  render  the  mind  less  national  and 
more  European  ;  so,  one  by  one,  we  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
the  more  usual  dishes  of  the  French  bill  of  fare,  as  far,  at  leass  asto 
know  them  by  sifrht,  and  to  eat  of  them  without  disgust.     Finding  it, 
as  I  have  said,  fashionable  to  understand  these  things,  we  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  tried  every  thing,  not  too  monstrous,  that  fell  in  our  way, 
and  endeavoured  to  forget  boiled  chickens  and  bacon,  and  the  cliff's  of 
Dover.     Apropos  to  boiled  chickens!  1  was  once  standing  at  an  inn- 
door  in  Normandy,  when  a  very  genteel-looking  Englishman,  in  a  par- 
sonic suit  of  black,  came  up  to  me  with  a  slight~motion  of  his  hat,  and 
a  sort  of  smile  on  his  countenance,  begging  my  pardon  for  the  intru- 
sion.    *'  The  fact  is,*'  he  said,  '*  we  have  ordered  boiled  fowls  for  our 
dinner;  but  none  of  the  party  can  tell  what  is  French  for  parsley  and 
butter."     I  gave  the  requisite  information  (for  I  had  then  been  some 
tinie  in  France),  not  a  little  amused  with  the  idea,  that  if  my  new  ac* 
quaintance  was  at  a  loss  for  the  word,  the  cook  would  not  be  less  puz- 
zled with  the  thing,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  a  compound  the  parsley 
and  butter  of  a  Norman  kitchen  would  prove.     French  dishes,  I  have 
remarked,  are  twice  disguised  (disguised  in  nature  and  in  name),  and 
the  last  disguise  is,  of  the  two,  the  most  puzzling  and  distressing. 
There  is  not  a  more  disagreeable  thing  in  the  worlds  than  being  set 
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clown  for  the  first  time  before  a  restaurateur's  carte^  with  the  appetiti^ 
in  prime  order^  and  the  head  full  of  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  Very  or  a  Hardi.  Dining  d  la  carfr,  to  one  thus  circum* 
stanced,  is  a  complete  game  of  blindman  s  buff,  and  so  much  the  worse, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  the  stomachy  and  not  merely  the  shins,  which  suffer  in  the 
process.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  attempt  we  made  in  this  unknown 
geography.  On  taking  up  the  mystical  sheet,  which  was  scarcely  inferior 
in  size  to  a  double  *'  Tinies"  newspaper^  one  felt  very  much,  as  it  may 
be  supposed  Adam  did  when  he  had  spread  before  him  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  New  South  Wales,  for  the  selection  of  a  residence. 
The  world  (of  good  eating)  was  indeed  "  all  before  us  where  to  choose  ;*' 
but,  alas!  why  cannot  we  add  also,  *' with  providence  our  guide."  In 
these  latter  days,  when  special  miracles  are  no  more,  man  is  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  We  Protestants,  more  particularly,  are  with** 
out  a  convenient  saint  to  help  us  out  of  a  scrape,  as  often  as  we  are  too 
indolent  or  too  ignorant  to  help  ourselves.  Now,  most  unluckily,  among 
the  thousand  and  one  strangers*  guides,  manuals,  and  directories,  that 
crowd  the  pockets  of  a  travelling  carriage,  and  are  themselves  worthy 
of  being  set  down  among  travelling  troubles,  there  is  no  volume  expla^ 
natory  of  the  mysteries  and  nomenclature  of  the  restaurateur's  carte* 
The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  as  plain  sailing  as  the  road  to  Brentford, 
when  compared  with  the  intricacies  of  the  route  from  oysters  to  liqueurs* 
Without  an  almost  supernatural  intelligence,  sharp  as  the  intuition  of  • 
Kantist,  one  may  order  twenty  times  as  much  as  one  wants,  and  yet  get 
nothing  to  eat :  or  if,  by  an  happy  accident,  one  stumbles  upon  some- 
thing not  absolutely  abhorrent  to  one*s  nature,  it  is  sure  to  come  too 
late  or  too  early  for  its  customary  place  among  the  strata  of  the  8to« 
mach, — fruit  pie  in  the  first  course,  or  fish  after  blanc  manger.  Every 
thing  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  restaurateur  is  calculated  to  mystify  or 
deceive.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  the  distinguishing  **  a  la  something '' 
attached  to  a  dish,  really  distinctive  of  its  qualities  or  ini^redients :  more 
commonly  it  is  purely  honorific, — as  '*  d  la  Soubise,"  *'  a  la  Maintenon," 
or  "  d  la  Marengo,*'  which  give  you  about  as  good  a  notion  of  the  dish 
in  question  as  the  blind  man  had  of  colours,  when  he  said  that  red  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Then,  who  is  to  guess  the  fine  distinctions 
between  entrees  and  entremets  ?  and  what,  in  the  name  of  patience,  are 
AorS'd'asuvres  ?  I  am  rather  fond  of  a  basin  of  mock-turtle,  a  habit  ac* 
quired  by  a  daily  passage  through  the  steam  which  evaporates  from  the 
kettles  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  Cornhill.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  I 
looked  for,  on  taking  up  the  carte,  was  the  category  of  soups.  Every 
body  in  England  has  heard  of  the  French  predilection  for  this  article  of 
consumption ;  not  to  mention  the  sarcasms  on  sovpe  maigrct  which  form 
part  of  our  national  education.  Judge,  therefore,  of  my  surprise,  on 
finding  no  mention  of  the  word  in  the  bill  of  fare !  By  dint,  how- 
ever, of  some  puzzling,  and  cross-examination  of  the  gar^on,  I  dis- 
covered that  la  soupe  is  school  French,  and  that  the  proper  appellation 
of  sorbite  esculents  is  potage*  **  Est  quoddam  prodire  tenus," — this 
was  one  step  in  the  progress  of  instruction.  We  had  w*hat  the  bo- 
tanists call  the  generic  appellation :  but  still  the  specific  names  re- 
mained, and  were  mysteries  not  more  easy  of  solution.  There  were 
**  potage  printanniere,"  "  potage  a  la  Julienne,"  "  potage  aux  croiiles,'* 
and  a  dozen  other  potages  in  a  goodly  row,  like  a  file  of  infantry,  all, 
doubtless,  very  good,  but  to  the  inexperienced  eye  all  perfectly  alike. 
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*'  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either^  were  t'othier  dear  charmer  away  ;** 
but  to  make  a  aelectioiiy  where  the  claims  of  all  were  to  perfectly 
alike,  would  put  Solomon  himself  at  his  wits'  end.  'ilie  ass  who 
had  only  two  bundles  of  hay  to  choose  from,  was  not  in  half  the  ne- 
taphysical  impossibility  of  movement  that  we  were*  Several  of  tbe 
party  were  of  opinion  that  *'  potage  au  vermicelli "  looked  the  prettiest 
on  paper ;  but  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  a  dish  bearing  that  identicsl 
name  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  London,  declared  it  was  only  a  psr* 
eel  of  worms  boiled  in  gravy,  and  it  was  rejected  accordingly.  Tbe 
**  potage  k  la  Julienne "  was  next  taken  into  consideration ;  and  tbe 
configuration  of  letters  it  presented. found  favour  in  our  sight,  till  some 
one  suggested  that  *'a  la  Julienne"  must  mean  July  soup;  and  as  we 
were  only  in  the  month  of  May,  it  was  voted  out  of  season,  and  wai 
passed  over  without  farther  discussion.  After  a  full  half-hour's  proi 
and  cons,  the  ladies  pitched  on  "  potage  au  lait,"  as  promising  some- 
thing delicate,  afler  the  manner  of  an  English  white  soup,  and  we  were 
accordingly  served  with  a  magnificent  tureen  of — bread  and  milk! 
Why  should  I  mention  our  other  mistakes  and  disappointments ;  our 
discovering,  too  late,  that  haricots  are  horse-beans ;  a  beef-steak,  two 
square  inches  of  leg  of  beef,  swimming  in  butter  melted  before  the  fire; 
and  that  an  *'  omelette  aux  fines  herbes"  was  not  (as  we  supposed, 
from  a  transient  inspection  on  its  passage  to  a  neighbouring  table)  a 
pancake.  From  ''  poulets  k  la  Tartare  "  our  stomachs  revolted,  in  tbe 
vain  imagination  that  they  were  dressed  between  a  saddle  and  the  lea- 
ther integuments  of  a  *'  courier  de  poste ;"  and  we  were  not  a  little  ss* 
tonished  to  learn,  on  a  future  occasion,  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don 
were  acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  mustard  and  vinegar !  A 
'*  rosbif  de  mouton  "  overturned  every  idea  of  identity,  and  was  put 
all  conception ;  neither  could  we  discover  the  point  of  an  **  epigramme 
d'agneau."  A  '*  vol  au  vent "  perfidiously  claimed  our  attentioo  ro  the 
second  course,  as  being  of  necessity  eittier  %  whipped  cream  or  a  trifle; 
and  a  **  fromage  de  groiselle "  made  its  unwelcome  appearance,  mal* 
apropos,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  Cheshire.  As  for  salmis,  fricaa* 
deaus,  marinades,  macedoines,  ^c.  to  the  last  day  of  my  residence 
abroad,  I  could  never  learn  with  accuracy  their  precise  and  respective 
distinctions,  but  took  my  daily  ticket  in  the  restaurateur's  lottery,aDd  if 
I  drew  a  blank,  either  put  in  a  second  time,  or  adjourned  my  dinner  to 
another  day. — Dreary,  however,  as  this  may  all  appear,  let  notbmg 
tempt  a  stranger  to  try  after  an  home-dish,  or  strive  to  teach  a  French 
cook  '*  our  English  ways."  It  happened,  most  unfortunately,  that  my 
birthday  came  round  while  we  were  at  Paris,  and  my  wife,  to  do  honoor 
to  the  day,  asked  half-a-dozen  friends  to  dinner,  and  set  her  silly  heart 
upon  surprising  them  with  an  English  dinner.  Tlie  programme  {9S  tbe 
French  call  it)  was  excellent:  boiled  turkey,  roast  beef,  a  pair  of  ducks, 
and  a  plum-pudding.  For  three  days  before  the  feast  we  were  em- 
ployed in  giving  directions  to  tlie  cook,  in  choosing  the  viands,  and 
in  disposing  all  things,  as  far  as  depended  on  ourselves,  for  complete 
sttccesB.  But  man  may  propose — 'tis  providence  ever  disposes,  and 
providence  that  day  was  not  well. disposed  to  tlie  honour  of  Old  Bog- 
land.  The  covers  were  jremoved,  and  on  the  first  application  of  tbe 
knife,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  turkey  had  been  stufied  with  sage 
and  onions,  and  the  two  ducks  with  the  forcemeat,  which  all  tlie  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  have  ever  assigned  to  tbe  hero  of  Christmas 
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fetdvides  I  Both  were  litexaUy  done  Co  rage.  Tbe  bee(  however,  die 
beefy  the  main  prop  of  our  dinner,  die  tender  object  of  our  especial  care 
(I  went  to  tbe  kitchen  myself  three  times  to  baste  it)  had  escaped  un- 
scathed from  the  hands  of  the  Frenchman.  By  close  watching,  it  was 
done  to  a  turn,  and  might  have  serred  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
kitchens  of  England,  so.well  did  it  represent  the  honours  of  the  national 
dietary.  Already  was  the  knife  plunged  deep  into  the  Sunday  side, 
and  its  own  natural  gravy  flowing  in  a  full  stream,  when,  horresco  rtft* 
rtjul  in  rushed  the  cook  with,  '*  £h!  bon  Dieu!  j'ai  oublii  la  sauce  T 
and  before  you  could  say  '*  Jack  Robinson,"  deluged  tbe  devoted  joint 
with  a  compound  of  oil  and  garlick,  and  twenty  other  terrible  ingredi- 
ents, known  to  no  human  stomach  north  of  Toulouse.  The  pudding 
remained ;  it  was  our  last  stake.  How  to  describe  its  appearance  I  know 
not ;  it  was  like  nothing  in  heaven  above  or  eardi  beneath ;  or  if  it 
bore  a  resemblance  to  '*  any  compound  of  earth's  mould,"  it  was  more 
like  a  cataplasm  than  any  thing  else  in  the  round  of  comparisons.  The 
cook  was  sent  for ;  every  pardcular  of  the  most  particular  direction 
previously  given  was  interrogatively  gone  through  ^rto^tm,  to  detail  the 
cause  of  failure.  There  was  much  dodging  and  prevarication  in  the  re- 
plies, till  at  last  the  rasciiU  driven  into  a  comer,  confessed  that,  after 
two  or  three  trials,  he  had  given  up  the  matter  in  despair ;  and  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed,  he  had  thrown  away  his  ingredients,  and  sent 
the  receipt  to  be  made  up  at — the  apothecary's !  M. 
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A  Faraphrase. 

Yes!  once  aaahi  before  the  touch  of  death 
That  loved  ungrateful  heart  shall  own  her  spell ; 

Once  more  that  musieal  but  dying  breath 
Shall  shape  a  song  for  him,  beloved  too  welL 

In  her  proud  day  of  glory  and  of  power 
For  him  her  genius  flaeh'd,  her  beauty  shone ; 

His  was  the  triumph  of  that  brilliant  hour. 
And  his  should  be  the  twilight,  dark  and  lone. 

Pale  she  reclined,  a  dim  and  shadowy  form 
Wrapt  in  her  mourning  veil,  no  taper  near ; 

But  he  was  in  the  light,  with  beauty  warm, 
tRadiant  and  honoured  in  his  high  career. 

She  saw  him^  and  her  feeble  tears  fell  fast, 

Not  for  her  own,  but  for  his  agony ; 
She  was  too  noble  to  avenge  the  past ; 

He  was  another's,  and  she  could  but  die. 

Then  at  her  signal  csme  a  genUe  child, 
,     Wreath'd  with  pure  flowers,  herself  as  pure  as  they ; 
'Twas  Sad,  how  in  her  innocence  she  smiled. 
While  dius  she  pour'd  Corinna's  latest  lay. ' 

Receive  a  last  farewell,  my  countrymen ! 
The  shades  of  coming  mght 

Have  darken'd  round  my  way; 
Yet  are  not  her  deep  skies  with  radiance  bright  ? 
Radiance  unseen  by  day  ? 
Thus  from  the  tvrilisht  of  eternity 
High  thoughts  and  holy  hopes  shme  out  on  me. 
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Yes  I  from  my  childhood  I  have  proudly  felt 
That  I  was  horn  to  claim 

A  glorious  heritage ; 
That  I  was  horn  a  Roman !  honour'd  name 
Of  hero  and  of  sage ! 
And  thou,  O  Rome !  in  thy  proud  sanctuary 
Of  fame  and  genius^  thronedst  me  on  high ! 

I  do  not  weep  that  nohle  ecstasy ; 
It  was  not  that  which  woke 

The  anffuish  of  my  soul — 
Not  from  Parnassus  that  dark  fountain  broke 
MTiich  o'er  my  heart-flowers  stole ; 
So  that  the  grave  which  waits  for  me,  is  wet 
"With  the  sad  showers  of  bitter,  vain  regret ! 

But  Thou  wilt  not  refuse  me,  O  my  €rod  I 
Ah,  had  I  never  sung 

A  meaner  love  than  thine, 
For  Thee  alone  had  my  bright  lyre  been  strung  ; 
Thee,  source  of  life  divine  1 
The  genius  which  Thou  gav'st  me  had  not  nrey'd 
Upon  the  bosom  where  its  home  was  made ! 

Sweet  Italy !  in  vain  thou  woo'st  my  stay*-^ 
Memories  of  youth,  farewell! 

How  can  ye  blend  with  death  ? 
—Passionate  hearts,  if  my  enamour'd  shell 
Has  echoed  to  the  breath 
Of  your  fond  sighs,  O  weep  for  my  sad  fate. 
Weep  for  Corinna,  dying,  desolate. 

Ye  who  shall  live  when  I  am  senseless  dust,  ' 
"^^en  the  sweet  spring  returns. 

Remember  how  I  loved 
The  liquid  fragrance  of  her  flowery  urns  1 
How  'midst  her  shades  I  roved  f 
My  song  was  then  a  mirror,  calm  and  fair, — 
'Tis  sulned  now  with  passion  and  despair. 

A  solemn  music  floats  around  my  soul; 
Angel  of  Death !  thy  way 

Is  on  the  clouds  of  night, 
But  thy  wings  sparkle  with  a  glorious  ray 
Of  Heaven's  immortal  light ! 
And  gentle  phantoms  whisper  thou  art  nigb» 
And  gently  glide  around  my  closing  eye. 

In  the  wind's  sighs  I  hear  thy  munnur'd  voice; 
And  in  the  clouds  that  swim 

Around  the  mountains  grey, 
I  seem  to  see  thy  mantle,  vast  and  dim. 
Sweeping  in  folds  away ; 
Thy  dusky  shadow  veils  the  light  of  noon, 
And  thou  art  present  in  the  waning  moon. 

Youth,  hope,  sweet  thrillings  of  the  heart,  adieu ! 
And  thou,  illustrious  Rome, 

Mother  of  mighty  dead, 
Receive  a  daughter  in  thy  silent  home. 
And  pillow  her  cold  head. 
I  might  have  fill'd  a  nobler  destiny, 
Tig  past.    I  loved,  I  suffered,  and  I  die.  C.  M.  W. 
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ANECDOTES   OF  RUSSIA.* 

Before  I  enter  into  a  description  of  the  interior  arrangements  of 
Russian  prisons,  it  will  be  as  well  lo  examine  the  laws,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  these  dreary  abodes  become  tenanted.     1  am  aware 
that  on  entering  upon  this  subject  I  shall  have  many  difficulties  to  en* 
counter ;  for  from  conversation  alone  can  any  just  idea  of  the  mode 
of  obtaining  impartial  justice  in  Russia.be  formed.    Of  course,  should 
you  happen  to  consult  a  man  attached  to  the  Court,  or  rather  the  Em- 
peror, you  will  receive  a  description  of  the  law  and  of  justice  calcu- 
lated to  establish  a  belief  that  Russia  is  really  a  free-country ;  that 
from  one  court  you  can  apply  to  another  to  examine  the  sentence  ;  that, 
after  various  re-examinations,  it  can  be  brought  before  the  Emperor 
for  his  decision.     We  have  been  told  by  a  late  writer,  who  has  em- 
braced in  his  volumes  every  sitnation  in  which  a  Russian  can  be  placed, 
that  in  1826,  2^350,000  causes  had  come  before  the  different  tribunals 
of  the  empire,  and  that  the  Emperor,  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  affairs,  having  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  his  people  in 
vieir,  has  traced  out  to  himself  other  tasks  and  other  duties.     The  ad- 
ditional burthen  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  is,  that  of  looking 
over  the  reports  of  every  arrest  and  imprisonment  within  his  empire, 
the  state  of  the  prisons,  and  the  character  of  the  prisoners.     How« 
ever  laudable  this  may  be,  and  however  much  the  Emperor  might  wish 
to  fulfil  the  arduous  undertaking,  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
done  to  the  extent  mentioned  ;  for  the  Emperor  would  have,  by  this 
calculation,  no  less  than  five  cases  to  be  examined  in  every  minute, 
night  and  day,  throughout  the  year ;  and  it  is  farther  advanced  that  the 
Emperor,  judging  from  the  exercise  of  this  laudable  burthen,  "has  fre- 
quently given  orders  for  bringing  persons  to  a  speedy  trial  who  had 
been  long  in  prison."     I  shall  mention,  in  the  following  pages,  the 
general  fallacy  of  this  position,  as  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  peo- 
ple in  the  prisons  who  have  inhabited  their  narrow  cells  for  eighteen 
months  without  being  brought  to  trial ;  and  otliers  who  have  been  re- 
leased at  the  expiration  of  two  years  without  being  tried  at  all,  or  of 
being  aware  for  what  they  were  conGned.     In  criminal  cases,  a  man 
may  pass  through  four  courts  before  he  is  condemned:   a  tribunal 
d'Enqu^te,  or  police-office,  (very  different,  indeed,  from   our  police 
offices ;)   a  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance ;  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  and, 
lastly,  one  of  Cassation. "f     Now  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because 
these  four  courts  exist,  a  poor  man  will  be  enabled  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  them  ;  for  law  and  justice  are  in  Russia  distributed  exactly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  rubles  paid  as  bribes  to  Judges. 

The  Empress  Catherine  endeavoured  to  establish  a  code  of  laws, 
which  her  successors  have  endeavoured,  with  more  effect,  to  destroy. 
Every  ukase  which  is  issued  becomes  a  law,  and  sometimes  these 
miserable  mandates  are  issued  on  the  most  trivial  and  silly  occasions. 
For  instance,  in  the  reign  of  that  madman  Paul,  when  the  son  of  an 
English  merchant  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Petersburgh  with  a  hunt- 
ing-cap on  his  head,  ''  an  ukase  was  promulgated,  that  the  Emperor 
ordained  that '  no  person  should  appear  in  pubHc  with  the  thing  on  his 
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head  worn  by  the  merchant'd  son.''**  Another  ukase  from  the  Mone 
tyrant  mentioned  the  colour  of  the  sand  to  be  used  in  winter  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  it  being  a  law  that  every  man  must  have  the 
pavement  in  front  of  bis  house  cleared  of  the  snow,  and  sprinkled  with 
sand,  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  although  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  Russia,  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  has  shown,  in  some  dozen  cases,  that  he  is  superior  to 
that  law,  for  the  hangman  had  some  employment  after  his  corooadoo. 
Elisabeth  herself  broke  this  law,  and  the  Neva  could  tell  nuny  a 
mournful  tale  from  the  reign  of  Catherine.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
present  Emperor,  the  criminals  were  condemned  to  death  in  plain  temu, 
and  five  were  executed — hung  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.f  Some  Russians  of  distinction  and  talent  affirm  that  a  man 
is  never  sentenced  to  death ;  but  I  presume  if  the  man  is  condemned  to 
receive  that  which  human  nature  cannot  survive,  it  amounts  to  nearly 
the  same  thing.  For  instance  :  in  1826,  at  Taganrok,  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  murder,  and  who  justly  merited  death,  was  condemned 
before  a  military  tribunal  to  receive  15,000  strokes  of  the  sticks,  mn- 
ning  the  gauntlet  through  a  thousand  men  fifteen  tiroes.  The  Empress- 
mother,  with  that  merciful  disposition  she  ever  manifested,  (for  neYer 
was  there,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  a  milder,  more  excellent,  or 
feeling  woman,)  solicited,  and  not  in  vain,  that  the  culprit  might  be  par- 
doned some  of  the  punishment,  upon  which  five  thousand  lashes  were 
reduced.  The  man  fell  down  at  the  reception  of  five  hundred;  he 
again  rose,  and  received  a  hundred  more,  when  he  sank  again ;  he  was 
then  lashed  in  a  wheel-barrow  and  received  the  rest,  although  he  was 
perfectly  dead  before  a  thousand  had  been  administered.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  one  case,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  prisons  at  Mos- 
cow, I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  many  more. 

The  questions  are :  —  In  Russia  do  men  receive  impartial  justice, 
or  not  ?  and,  have  they  any  means  of  forcing  a  trial  within  a  certain 
time  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  shall  mention  two  cases  which 
came  under  my  own  observation ;  not  doubting,  however^  that  some- 
times an  honest  judge  may  be  found,  and  sometimes  justice  fidrly 
administered. 

The  landlord  of  my  house  in  Moscow  entered  an  action  to  recover 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  rubles,  owed  for  goods  to  that  amoimt  de- 
livered* Both  parties  bribed  the  judge,  but  the  landlord  was  the  most 
lavish,  and  he  affirmed,  and  I  believe  it  from  the  man's  general  charac- 
ter as  an  honest  upright  man,  that  he  paid  a  thousand  rubles,  after  the 
decision  in  his  favour,  on  condition  diat  he  received  the  other  two 
thousand  :  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  paid  the  amount,  after  waiting 
two  years  for  his  money. 

An  American  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted, 
has,  through  divers  lawsuits,  and  antagonists  who  have  overbribed  the 
judges,  lost  all  of  a  very  promising  fortune :  he  thus  related  to  me  the 
origin  of  his  downfal.     He  had  purchased  a  vessel  which  was  stranded 
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at  Archangel,  for  a  trifling  snm  of  money,  and  perceiving  that  the  yessel 
had  not  received  so  serious  a  damage  as  to  hinder  her  repairs  for  a  mo^ 
derate  sum,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  (and  which  agreement,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  papers  relative  to  this  business,  I  have  seen),  with  a 
Russian  ship-builder,  to  have  the  said  vessel  taken  in  hand,  to  be  re* 
paired  witli  oak  planks,  and  to  be  finished  in  two  months,  the  Ameri- 
can paying  a  thousand  rubles  in  advance.  A  month  elapsed,  and  the 
vessel,  instead  of  being  in  a  more  forward, state,  was  gradually  disap- 
pearing ;  plank  after  plank  was  removed,  and  a  hempen  cable,  and  othet 
trifling  articles,  were  daily  found  advancing  towards  a  store  kept  by  the 
contractor,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  she  was  perfectly  plankless. 
The  American  sued  his  adversary :  in  the  first  place,  to  recover  hid 
thousand  rubles ;  secondly,  to  recover  the  value  of  the  ship ;  and, 
lastly,  the  forfeit  due  on  the  non-performance  of  the  contract.  Be- 
fore the  trial  commenced,  he  asked  the  chief  judge  to  dinner,  and  with- 
out any  round-about  conversation,  offered  him  a  handsome  remunera- 
tion if  he  would  only  give  him  justice.  The  judge  declined  the  bribe; 
alleging  he  had  received  more  from  the  other  party ;  but  as  the  Ame- 
ricau  imagined  he  had  offered  quite  enough,  the  negotiations  with  th6 
chief  judge  were  broken  off.  But  the  American  succeeded  in  bribing 
the  other  four  who  constituted  the  court ;  and  when  the  opinions  were 
delivered,  four  were  for  the  American,  and  the  chief  judge  for  the 
Russian.  This  gave  rise  to  a  reference  to  Moscow.  In  the  governor^ft 
note  I  saw  a  remark  that  a  doubt  could  not  be  entertained  concerning 
the  case,  the  American  having  been  decidedly  defrauded.  The  action^ 
however,  was  made  over  to  the  court  at  Riga.  It  was  held  in  dispute 
for  nearly  a  year :  the  Russian  being  a  man  of  wealth,  and  the  American 
becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  bribes  advanced  on  one  side,  as  they  de- 
creased on  the  other ;  indeed,  they  were  partially  relinquished  by  the 
American,  who  believed  his  case  secure  afer  the  first  and  second  deci- 
sions ;  so  much  so,  that  even  a  Russian  court  must  do  justice.  But  no, 
the  cause  was  given  against  him  at  Riga,  and  having  passed  the  council 
at  Petersburgh,  received  the  signature  of  the  Emperor,  so  that  the 
ship,  deposit,  and  cable,  passed  as  the  lawful  property  of  the  Russian. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Russians,  by  means  of  a  sort  of**  Court 
of  Conscience,"  called  "  Slovestnoy  Sood,*'  possessed  a  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  for,  if  a  petition  is  delivered  to  this  c6urc,  specifying  that  a  pri- 
soner has  been  detained  in  prison  upwards  of  three  days  without  hin 
knowing  the  cause  of  such  detention,  the  court  is  bound,  before  it  breaks 
up,  to  examine  the  prisoner,  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  his  arrest.  If  the 
court  find  the  prisoner  has  not  been  detained  for  any  offence  against  the 
person  of  the  Emperor,  or  for  treason,  murder,  or  robbery,  he  \t  dis- 
charged, or  so  far  set  at  liberty,  that  on  the  receipt  of  a  proper  order 
be  may  hereafter  be  brought  before  them,  or  any  other  court  he  may 
choose,  where  his  cause  will  be  tried. 

That  such  a  court  exists  I  do  not  deny  ;  and  that  an  oral  tribunal^ 
called  "  Slovesnoy  Sood"  is  likewise  in  existence,  I  aiia  prepared  to  ad* 
mit ;  but  the  courts  are,  to  the  poor,  of  no  benefit  whatever ;  although, 
should  the  court  of  conscience  omit  to  explain  the  cause  of  a  man's  de- 
tention, the  president  may  be  fined  five  hundred  silver  rubles,  which  is 
more  than  his  yearly  salary  ;  but  the  poor  man  could  never  bring  his 
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case  before  tlie  knowledge  of  another  court,  for»  as  I  said  before,  hj 
rubles  alone  can  you  get  a  cause  decided.  That  these  are  not  merely 
assertions,  I  shall  relate  the  following  proofs. 

In  Moscow,  in  1828,  I  visited  the  great  prison.  It  is  a  large  and 
circular  building,  enclosing  a  space  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  the 
prisoner,  and  has  a  bath,  to  which,  on  every  Thursday  and  Monday,  a 
certain  number  of  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  resort.  The  interior 
arrangement  was  not  what  1  had  anticipated,  for  whoever  has  visited 
the  public  establishments  in  Russia,  will  readily  admit  that  more  regu- 
larity and  more  cleanliness  exist,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
>vorld  ;  but  in  this  prison  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  more  filth,  or 
to  have  perceived  worse  perfumes  in  my  life.  The  interior  of  each  ward 
fias  two  long  planks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  running  the 
whole  length  of  it,  on  which  the  prisoners  sleep,  enveloped  in  a  sheep 
akin,  and  huddled  close  together.  I  remember  being  astonished  at  the 
numbers  enclosed  in  one  ward,  where  no  distinction  was  made  between 
the  felon,  and  the  culprit  for  minor  offences.  It  was  in  the  largest  and 
best-filled  ward,  that  while  we  were  asking  the  cause  of  detention  of 
some  young  vargabonds,  a  man  past  eighty  years  of  age  prostrated 
himself  before  the  governor,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  skube.  His 
bair  was  as  white  aa  snow,  his  eyes  dimmed  nearly  to  blindness, 
which,  assisted  by  the  palsy,  marked  him  as  rapidly  approaching  his 
end.  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  this  man  can  hardly  be  worth  confining,  for 
death  will  soon  rid  the  empire  of  the  hoary  sinner ;  pray,  what  may  be 
the  crime  for  which  he  is  detained  V* — *'  This  man,"  said  the  governor, 
(with  particular  emphasis,)  "  this  man  has  lost  his  passport  /"  1  had 
often  heard  that  no  greater  reproach  could  be  used  by  one  man  to 
another  than  to  say  "  You  are  a  fellow  without  a  passport.''  But  lit- 
tle did  I  think  that  the  want  of  one  subjected  a  man  to  a  long  conOne- 
ment  with  half  the  felons  in  the  country*  This  poor  man  had  been 
confined  two  months,  and  had  every  prospect  of  remaining  two  months 
more ;  he  being  old  and  useless,  his  master  made  no  inquiries  concenw 
ing  his  absence,  and  in  all  probability  the  poor  old  unfortunate  man 
will  die  in  the  prison. 

We  were  led  from  ward  to  ward  until,  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs, 
we  came  to  some  small  narrow  rooms,  destined  for  the  prisoners  kept 
in  solitary  confinement.  On  opening  one  door,  a  tall,  thin  figure,  with 
a  long  white  beard,*  rose  with  some  difficulty  from  his  resting-place. 
He  had  been  in  solitary  confinement  more  than  six  months,  he  had 
never  been  brought  to  trial ;  and  the  governor  himself  said,  "  It  is  pro- 
bable this  man  may  not  be  tried  for  a  year  ;  he  is  suspected  of  coining, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him."  The 
governor  asked  the  poor  fellow  if  he  had  any  complaint  to  make,  which 
was  answered,  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  in  the  negative. 

The  next  cell  was  inhabited,  and  had  been  inhabited  for  some 
months,  by  a  schismatic*  He,  Hkewise,  had  never  been  tried :  it  was 
mere  suspicion  that  he  was  what  he  was  supposed  to  be.  It  was  on 
seeing  this  man  that  my  companion  blessed  the  laws  of  his  own  happy 
island,  and  whispered  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  and  very 
little  did  I  think  that  at  that  moment  a  work  was  in  the  press  in  Lon- 
don which  mentioned  the  Russian  empire  as  a  free  nation,  where  justice 
was  administered  with  an  equal  and  a  steady  hand*     We  then  entered 
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the  room  in  which  eight  of  the  nobility  were  confined :  four  out  of  the 
eight  had  never  been  tried,  and  one,  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  cause  of  his  confinement,  had  inhabited  his  prison  for  five  months. 
However,  these  gentlemen  seemed  contented  enough ;  they  had  beds, 
perhaps  a  novelty  to  some  of  them,  and  fiddles  and  guitars  swung  upon 
the  whitewashed  walls.  They  were  at  dinner,  and,  for  prisoners,  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  well  fed.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  in  this 
respect  the  common  man  gained  by  his  confinement :  it  is  seldom  that 
when  at  liberty  they  have  more  than  black  bread,  a  thin  miserable  soup, 
and  quass ;  here  they  had  meat  twice  a  week,  and  a  fair  proportion  was 
issued  to  each. 

That  an  arrest  is  not  uncommon,  I  shall  mention  the  following  anec- 
dote, communicated  to  me  by  the  Prince  himself  who  is  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  when  a  party  of  Cossacks 
brought  a  sledge,  into  which  he  was  placed,  and  carried  more  than  one 
thousand  wersts  to  St.  Petersburgh,  without  having  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  cause  of  this  cold  and  uncomfortable  trip.  The  day  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  just  and  good  Nicholas ; 
by  him  he  was  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner — ^the  Emperor  de- 
sired the  prisoner  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  sovereign, 
and  then  hinted  that  some  suspicion  had  been  levelled  against  the 
Prince  as  being  connected  in  some  manner  with  the  attempted  revolu- 
tion. The  Prince  stated  the  services  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  and 
protested  against  the  charge  with  all  the  warmth  of  injured  honour. 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  confined  in  the  fortress  for  six  months ;  he 
never  was  asked  a  single  question  during  that  time,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  was  released,  but  has  not  to  this  day  recovered  the  command 
of  his  regiment. 

On  this  subject  I  could  fill  volumes,  but  the  above  cases  are  suffi- 
cient to  show,  what  we  all  knew  before  a  late  publication  was  issued, 
that  the  Russians  are  not  a  free  people. 

In  another  part  of  the  prison  herds  of  persons  destined  to  form  colo- 
nies in  Siberia,  were  resting  before  they  began  their  long  and  miserable 
▼oyage.  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  **  that  to  a  Russian  nobleman  the  sen- 
tence of  exile  can  hardly  imply  punishment."*  This,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  late  events,  I  am  not  prepared  to  credit*  It  is  known  that  of 
late  years  the  nobility,  who  have  been  dispatched  to  that  uncomfortable 
residence,  have  become  the  most  depraved  and  demoralized  people. 
The  intrigues  of  the  women  have  opened  the  source  of  a  complaint, 
which  is  now  in  the  most  alarming  advance ;  and  I  could  mention  in- 
stances, were  I  not  restrained  by  delicacy,  in  which  women  who  have, 
in  the  most  generous  manner,  relinquished  the  society  of  the  capital  to 
linger  out  their  lives  in  exile  with  their  husbands,  have  received  the 
most  brutal  treatment,  when  the  generous  sacrifice  of  liberty  (Russian 
liberty)  demanded  a  far  different  reward.  How  much,  on  arrival  in 
Siberia,  the  punishments  imposed  are  lightened,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak :  but  certainly  the  preparations  for  exile  are  by  no  means  com- 
fortable. When  the  present  Emperor  mounted  the  throne,  about  six 
thousand  men  lost  their  lives ;  the  principal  agents  in  the  resistance 
attempted  against  Nicholas  were  executed  ;   others  connected  with  the 
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about  seventeen,  were  drawn  up  in  the  square  of  thtf  fbrtress,  their 
epaulettes  torn  from  their  shoulders,  the  string  of  honours,  which  every 
Bussian  has,  cut  from  their  breast,  their  swords  broken,  their  namea 
changed,  and  their  coats  seized  ;  after  this  public  exhibition,  they  were 
sent  off  to  Siberia  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  to  clean  streets. 

1  believe  I  shall  not  subject  myself  to  contradiction  when  I  aflSrai, 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  family  of  any  dietinclion  in  Russia  whicb  baa 
not  some  relation  exiled  in  Siberia ;  and,  what  is  still  stranger,  that  tlie 
family  of  the  exile  never  long  bewail  his  loss,  but  give  parties  soireei 
as  usual :  it  is  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  his  will  be  doue.  The  very 
first  lesson  imprinted  on  a  Russian's  head  is  passive  obedience. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  anecdotes  of  some  of 
the  exiles,  I  shall  here,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  law  of  Russia,  give 
some  account  of  the  Police,  and  of  their  vigilance.  Murders  are  not 
uncommon  in  Russia ;  the  reason  so  little  is  ever  heard  on  this  subject 
is,  that  the  public  prints  are  prohibited  making  public  any  murder,  or 
theft ;  the  whole  business  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  At  a  Urge 
party  in  Moscow,  the  subject  of ''  crimes  '*  in  different  countries  became 
the  subject  of  conversation.  To  England  was  assigned  the  preference. 
'^  Every  paper,"  said  a  certain  poetical  Prince,  ^'  is  crowded  with  ac- 
counts of  horrid  murders,  rapes,  thefts,  forgeries,  and  suicides  ;  it  it  leas 
in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  here  nearly  unknown."  A  general  of  very 
high  talents,  an  historian  and  a  poet,  wisely  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  public  press  being  filled  with  these  reports  that  foreign  nadons  bad 
imbibed  the  erroneous  notion  in  regard  to  England — "  Had,"  said  be, 
"an  affair  1  witnesaed  about  eight  months  ago  occurred  in  England, 
the  papers  would  have  teemed  with  the  subject  till  this  time«  An  officer 

in  R 's  regiment  requested  leave  of  absence,  it  was  denied  by  tha 

genera^  and  the  next  day  on  parade  the  disappointed  officer  advanced  to 

his  general  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot."   '^  What!  R killed!" 

was  the  universal  sliout ;  not  one  of  the  party,  although  some  of  the 
highest  in  Russia,  had  heard  of  the  subject  before.  This  is  exactly 
the  reason ;  for  if  Lady  Betty  Jenkins's  dog  happened  to  fall  put  of  tbe 
window  of  its  carriage,  as  the  dear  thing  was  getting  "aired,"  it  would  be 
a-subject  of  more  importance  in  the  English  newapapers  than  the  cutting 
to  pieces  of  the  Russian  regiment  near  Shumla.  The  report  even  of 
the  killed  did  not  arrive  until  more  than  two  months  afterwards ;  and 
L  was  at  dinner  with  a  celebrated  beautiful  Countess  in  Moscow,  when, 
on  opening  two  letters  brought  by  the  Pelersburgh  post,  she  was  in* 
formed  of  the  death  of  two  of  her  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been 
killed  five  months  before  the  reception  of  the  intelligence. 
'  If  hasty  punishments  will  prevent  crime,  the  police  of  Petersburgh 
ought  to  have  little  to  do.  A  gentleman  well  knbwn  in  England,  and 
holding  a  high  official  situation  in  Russia,  was  robbed  in  his  own  hoose 
of  property  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  slaves  were  all  examined 
by  the  police,  and  one  was  selected  as  the  probable  thief.  The  master 
well  knew  the  honesty  of  this  man,  and  gave  him  a  character  which 
would  have  exonerated  him  from  the  charge,  and  ventured  to  suggest 
that  he  suspected  another.  But  no ;  the  police  determined  that  he  waa 
the  thief,  and  actually  flogged  him  to  the  comfortable  number  of  three 
thousand  lashes.  Scarcely  was  this  received  before  the  true  thief  was 
discovered  to  be  quite  another  person ;  the  poor  slave,  instead  of  being 
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enuokd  for  ibe  severe  flagelhtion  he  had  received^  was  sctot  out  of  the 
eky  in  order  that  the  businesg  might  be  forgotten,  1  had  thif  anecdote 
from  the  mouth  of  the  English  gentleman,  who  is  at  present  residing 
in  the  Russian  capital. 

The  French  minister,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  was  robbed  of  a 
snuff-box  of  very  considerable  value,  and,  like  a  prudent  man,  he  men* 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  the  Emperor,  hinting  his  fears  that  he  should 
not  easily  recover  it.  It  is  well  known  that  he  publicly  spoke  of  the 
lax  state  of  the  Russian  police,  comparing  it  with  the  French.  The 
Emperor  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  a  few  weeks  after  the 
robbery  a  nobleman  holding  a  high  situation  in  the  police  called  on  the 
Ambassador,  and  remarked  how  erroneous  his  excellency  was  in  his 
opinions,  saying,  **  Here  is  your  snuff-box." — "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
it  again,"  said  his  excellency,  *'  and  I  shall  trouble  you  to  return  it  to 
me." — "  No,"  said  the  police  officer,  "  we  have  a  number  of  forms  to 
go  through  before  this  can  be  returned ;"  in  short,  such  a  number  that 
the  Ambassador  never  got  it  back  again. 

The  excellency  of  the  Russian  police  must  be  seen  in  the  admirable 
order  of  the  streets.  In  the  night  a  Russian  city  is  as.  quiet  as  a  small 
village :  no  watchmen  call  the  hour  ;  the  frail  sisterhood  are  in  bed  be* 
times,  and  you  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  with* 
out  hearing  a  word.  Attempt  to  make  a  disturbance,  you  are  sur* 
rounded  by  people  who  pop  out  of  curiously  painted  boxes,  (the  Em- 
peror's colour,)  and  who  hand  you  off  in  one  second.  A  stranger  is  in 
no  danger  from  the  intrusion  of  those  gentlemen,  notwitlistanding 
Rae  Wilson  is  of  a  different  opinion.  I  have  been  through  Peters* 
burgh  and  Moscow  at  all.  times,  at  all  hours ;  I  have  measured  publio 
statues,  &c.  and  never  but  once  was  molested :  this  was  in  Moscow, 
when  I  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  guns  left  by,  and  taken  from 
the  French  during  .  that  unfortunate  and  desperate  retreat.  I  was  in 
plain  terms  told  to  decamp,  as  there  was  an  order  that  no  stranger 
should  touch  or  count  them. 

It  was  the  endeavour  of  Catherine  IL  that  every  one  should  be  judged 
by  his  equal ;  worthy  as  is  the  idea,  tlie  execution  of  it  is  impossible, 
where  half  are  nobles  and  the  other  half  peasants.  Thus  in  the  tribu* 
nal  of  civil  or  criminal  crimes,  in  which  gentlemen  or  peasants  may  be 
jconcemed,  the  court  consisto  of  a  judge  and  two  assistants,  trienaially 
elected,  and  chosen  from  the  nobles,  to  which  are  added  two  assist- 
ants, chosen  from  the  peasants.  If  the  trial  is  a  contest  between  two 
merchants,  two  burgomasters  and  four  assistants  are  chosen  from  the 
commercial  class  to  form  the  court.  This  looks  extremely  just  and 
proper  upon  paper;  and  if  justice  was  fairly  administered,  the  country 
could  never  be  said  to  be  ruled  by  despotism ;  but  those  who  have 
resided  in  Russia, .know  the  immense  distance  which  exists  between 
the  noble  and  the  peasant,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  pea- 
sants should  oppose  a  decision  of  the  nobles  with  any  effect.  *'  Can 
it  be  imagined,"  says  Mr.  Ancelot,  "from  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  classes  of  society,  that  when  the  peasants  sit  in  a  tribunal  by 
the  side  of  gentlemen,  they  should  be  able  to  act  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent judges  ?  Can  the  former  drop  all  at  once  their  habits  of  slavisb- 
ness  ?  and  can  the  nobles,  though  made  their  associates  in  passing  judg- 
ment, as  suddenly  forget  the  superiority  which  they  hold  by  the  chance 
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of  birth,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune?  No;  the  functions  of  the  peasant 
arbitrators  are  limited  to  the  charge  of  taking  care  that  the  apartment 
is  well  warmed/'  &c,  I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Ancelot's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject^ and  I  have  heard  and  seen  quite  enough  to  believe  that  the  pea- 
sants might  as  well  be  otherwise  employed,  as  silently  sit  for  judges, 
without  the  power  to  vote  or  to  contradict.  If  a  false  judgment  is 
given,  the  whole  Court  may  be  prosecuted  immediately  their  three 
years  of  mock  justice  is  concluded.  For  this  reason,  the  Court  dude 
as  much  as  possible  the  giving  judgment;  for  he  must  be  a  clear- 
headed man  who  can  give  a  just  opinion  according  to  the  Russian 
law,  when  every  ukase  becomes  a  law  the  instant  it  is  promulgated* 
<<  De-la  viennent  les  interminables  lenteurs  des  affaires  en  roatieres 
civiles ;"  and  when  we  consider  the  very  low  salaries  paid  to  the  judge, 
the  short  time  which  he  is  in  office,  and  the  general  greediness  of  the 
Russians  in  money  affairs,  the  client  finds  it  his  best  course  grouser  la 
patte^  if  he  winhes  to  be  sure  of  success. 

In  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  of  course,  criminal  cases  are  only  tried, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  governor 
of  the  province.  If  the  case  is  of  very  high  importance,  it  is  always 
referred  to  the  Senate.  The  Police-office  manages  minor  offences  with 
an  off*-hand  facility  which  would  astonish  our  magistrates.  Cases  re- 
lative to  the  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity ;  the  very  high  crime  (I 
wonder  this  is  not  in  the  criminal  court)  of  being  without  a  passport^ 
for  which  offences  the  minor  knout,  or  imprisonment  to  forgetfulness, 
are  bestowed — come  under  the  sanction  of  this  office.  There  is  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  first  court,  and  likewise  a  tribunal 
of  conscience,*  above  described — a  great  misnomer  for  any  court  in 
Russia. 

Prisoners  for  debt  are  released  at  the  expiration  of  five  years ;  but 
nay  be  instantly  arrested  again  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  by  a  new 
creditor,  who  is  always  obliged  to  pay  fifty  rubles  a  year  for  the  main^ 
tenance  of  his  victim.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Ancelot  says,  ^'  mille  fois  mieux  ea 
Russie  d'avoir  des  cr^anciers,  que  des  debiteurs;"  for  should  your 
debtor  be  on  service,  you  cannot  touch  his  person  or  his  property ;  and 
on  the  property  he  can  still  raise  money  at  high  interest,  the  usury 
law  (for  there  is  one)  being  seldom  put  in  force,  and  he  can  almost  al- 
ways contrive  to  be  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  public  service, 
by  which  he  is  in  perfect  security. 

CTohe  continued,) 
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Without  calves-head  the  Aldermen  can't  dine- 
Well  the  companion  cheers  the  civic  wine ! 
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CALAMY*8   MfiMOiaS.^ 

For  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  inde" 
imtigable  and  enterprising  parties  to  whom  we  owe  Eyelyn  and  Pepys— two 
books  which  better  familiarized  the  public  with  the  chief  persons  who  figured 
in  their  times,  and  more  completely  disclosed  their  motives  of  action^  and 
the  secret  springs  of  events,  than  all  the  histories  of  the  period^  save  only 
Barnet*B,  that  had  appeared  before.  Calamy's  memoirs,  though  glancing 
pretty  generally  at  puolic  events  and  political  leaders^  foreign  and  domestic^ 
and  that  with  great  freedom  and  intelligence,  are  yet,  in  point  of  details, 
directed  more  particularly  to  matters  connected  with  theology  and  the 
church,  and  especially  to  the  state  and  vicissitudes  of  Dissent — a  branch  of 
the  story  of  the  times  which  requires  illustrating,  and  whidi  nothing  but 
contemporary  information  can  accomplish.  In  Calamy's  time^  Dissenters  were 
perpetually  tiie  subject  of  anxiety  and  legislation — alternately  courted  and 
persecuted.  Charles  pestered  them,  the  letter  to  screen  the  Catholics  and 
get  money ;  James  favoured  them  for  more  insidious  purposes ;  William,  as 
far  as  he  dared^  protected  them  as  his  best  allies ;  Anne,  giving  herself  up 
soul  and  body  to  the  Church,  pursued  them  as  her  worst  foes,  and  had  she 
lived  longer  would  have  ground  them  to  powder ;  while  George,  amidst  his 
distrust  and  his  ignorance,  exaggerated  their  importance,  and  welcomed  their 
loyalty,  but  gave  more  hopes  than  he  realized — ^more  pledges  than  he  re- 
deemed. It  is  altogether  a  most  instructive  story :  even  yet  governments 
seem  little  to  understand  how  to  deal  with  these  matters ;  but  the  more  we 
oontemplate  them,  the  more  peremptory  becomes  the  conclusion^  that  the 
rule  at  last  must  be,  and  in  this  case  without  exception,  the  one  reooia- 
mended  by  certain  economists  in  matters  of  trade — Leave  them  alone. 

The  author  of  these  memoirs  was  himself  a  Dissenter,  bom  and  bred,  of 
the  Nonconformist  class.  His  grandfather,  the  well-known  Edmund  Calamy, 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Baxter,  and  his  father,  another  Edmund,  were 
both  of  them  deprived  of  church  preferments  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1662.  The  elder  Edmund,  on  that  occasion,  refused  the  Bishopric  of  Lieh^ 
field  and  Coventry;  had  he  accepted  it,  observes  his  grandson  in  a  very 
worldW  tone,  he  might  as  easily  have  had  S0,000/.  to  leave  his  family^  or  ex- 
nend  for  pious  uses,  as  Dr.  Hacket  ([who  had  that  Bishopric  on  his  refusal) 
nad  that  sum  to  lay  out  in  repairing  his  cathedral.  Young  Calamy  was 
bom  in  London,  where  his  father  then  preached,  in  1671,  and  commencing 
the  labours  of  his  history  not  till  1727^  traces  back  his  reminiscences  to  a 
very  early  period.  The  first  public  matter  of  which  he  took  distinct  notice, 
and  this  was  early  enough — he  was  not  eight  years  of  age — ^was  the  ''  dis- 
covery of  the  Popish  plot,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.'' 
The  reality  of  the  plot,  he  tells  us — it  must  be  presumed  he  is  giving  us  the 
judgment  of  his  maturer  years — 'Ms  very  plain  irom  Colman's  letters/'  The 
Test  Act  of  1673,  he  adds,  proved  the  great  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
Catholics ;  but  this  discovery  threw  the  whole  Kingdom  into  new  fermenta- 
tion^ and  filled  ueople  with  unspeakable  terror.  "  To  see,''  says  he,  "  posts 
and  chains  in  all  parts  of  the  city^-the  trained  bands  drawn  out,  night  after 
night,  well  armed,  and  watching  as  anxiously  as  if  an  insurrection  was  ex- 
pected before  morning — and  to  be  '  entertained'  from  day  to  day  with  the 
talk  of  massacres,  and  assassins,  and  foreigners  to  help  them,  was  very  sur- 
prising. The  murder  of  Godfrey,  too,  and  the  black  Sunday  that  followed— 
so  black  that  ministers  could  not  read  their  notesr  in  the  pulpits  without  can- 
dles— the  frequent  execution  of  traitors,  and  the  circulation  of  dismal  stories, 
made  the  hearts  of  younff  and  old  quake  with  fear."  Though  so  young,  he 
can  himself  never  forget  how  much  he  was  affected  with  seeing  several  that 
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were  aondemned  for  the  plot^  such  as  Pickering,. Ireland^  and  Grove,  go  to 
be  ezecated  at  Tyburn ;  and  at  the  pageantry  of  the  mock  processions  on 
the  17th  of  November,  (Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-day.)  Roger  L' Estrange, 
he  adds,  (who  used  to  be  called  Oliver's  fiddler,^  formerly  in  danger  of  bmg 
hanged  for  a  spv,  and  about  this  time  the  admired  buffoon  of  High  Church, 
called  them  fumy-horsing  processions.  Calamy,  himself,  however,  thought 
more  gravely  of  them,  and  thus  describes  one  of  them : — 

'^  In  the  midst  of  vast  crowds  of  spectators,  that  made  grsat  aodaxnations,  and 
showed  abundance  of  satisfaction,  there  were  carried  in  pageants  upon  men'i 
shoulders  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  dty,  the  effigies  of  the  Pope,  with  the  le- 
presentative  of  the  Devil  behind  him,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  wonderfully  soothing 
and  caressing  him,  (though  he  afterwards  deserted  him,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  him- 
self, before  he  was  committed  to  the  flames,)  together  with  the  likeness  of  the  dead 
body  of  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  carried  before  him  by  one  that  rode  on  horw- 
back,  designed  to  remind  the  people  of  his  execrable  murder.  And  a  great  number 
of  dignitaries  in  their  copes,  with  crosses,  monks,  friars,  and  Jesuits,  and  Popish 
bishops  in  their  mitres,  and  with  all  their  trinkets  and  appurtenances.  Such  things 
as  these  very  disoemibly  heightened  and  inflamed  the  general  avernion  of  the  natioa 
from  Popery  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  on  the  other  hand,  they  put  some  people,  by 
way  o£  revulsion,  upon  such  desperate  experiments,  as  brought  us  even  within  an 
aoe  of  ruin.'* 

When  the  tide  turned,  and  the  Court  trumped  up  a  Protestant  plot,  in  oae 
form  or  olher,  the  Dissenters  were  very  rigorously  dealt  with,  especially  in 
the  city.  The  restraints  put  upon  them  were  represented  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  religion,  as  of  safety  to  the  government :  a  reproach  fabricated, 
Calamy  says,  to  justify  the  designs  that  were  planning  for  farther  oppres- 
sions ;  according,  he  adds,  to  the  way  of  the  soldier,  who  said  the  country- 
man whistled  treason,  when  he  had  resolved  to  plunder  him.  Sometimes, he 
proceeds,  liberty  of  conscience  was  in  vogue ;  but  when  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment came,  ana  the  King  wanted  money,  the  Dissenters  were  sacrificed  to 
the  Church,  as  the  price  of  it,  and  this  seldom  failed  of  effect;  they  were,  in 
short, — he  is  quoting  Burnet,—"  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  pawned  when  the 
King  needed  money,  and  redeemed  at  the  next  prorogation."  After  the  dis- 
solution' of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  they  were  "  generally  run  down  and 
treated  with  severity,  and  numbers  imprisoned."  Young  (Jalamy  was  him- 
self often  sent  to  Newgate,  New  Prison,  and  other  gaols,  with  small  presents 
of  money  to  such  dissenting  ministers  as  were  clap;^  up — Mr.  Stretton,  Mr. 
Franklin,  &c.  who  used  to  talk  freely  with  him,  and  give  him  good  adrice, 
with  their  blessings  and  thanks.  His  own  father  was  never  confined,  but 
warrants  were  often  issued  against  him,  and  he  escaped  only  by  skulking  in 
holes  and  comers,  and  changing  his  dress  and  his  lodgings.  vTith  several 
others,  however,  "  he  was  kept  in  the  Crown-oflice  a  considerable  time,  and 
found  it  very  chargeable/' 

At  this  early  age  he  remembers  thinking  it  very  strange,  that  praying, 
as  they  did,  very  heartily  for  Kin^  and  government,  and  disturbing  nobody, 
tJiey  could  not  be  suffered  to  live  in  quiet.  Though  commonly  run  down  ai 
enemies  of  royalty,  he  never,  at  any  of  their  nrivate  meetings,  heard  them 
inveigh  against  those  in  power.  These  meetings  were  constantly  liable  to 
interruption  by  the  justices,  and  constables,  and  soldiers;  he  himself  was 
present  twice  when  they  broke  in  '^  very  fierce  and  noisy,  and  made  great 
havoc."  While  the  public  meetings  were  shut  up,  he  used  to  frequent  the 
church,  and  give  his  father  an  account  of  the  sermons  he  heard  ;  but  even 
then,  the  preaching  of  the  Dissenters  used  to  be  more  agreeable  to  him ;  he 
thought  ''it  came  most  home  to  the  conscience,  and  had  the  greatest  tenden- 
cy to  do  good.**  So  very  precocious  was  the  youth's  sagacity,  and  premature 
lus  opinions ;  but  of  course,  so  surrounded,  so  employed,  hearing  of  nothing 
but  oppressions,  and  complaininxs,  and  justifyings,  the  bias  was  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  Lord  RusseU  in  1683,  on  which  he  dwells  considerably, 
occasioned,  he  observes,  great  consternation ;  no  man  of  worth  or  eminence 
that  did  not  fall  in  with  the  measures  of  the  court,  could  think  himself  secure. 
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Dr.  TiUotson  wrote  the  noble  Lord,  just  before  his  execution,  a  letter  con- 
demning^ cUi  resistance  to  power.  This  Calamy  regards  as  a  flagrant  proof 
that  the  g^reatest  and  the  best  of  men  (his  admiration  of  TiUotson,  the  ori. 
ginator  of  the  Comprehension  scheme,  is  often  expressed,)  have  their  weak« 
nesses.  A  relation  of  Tillotson's  refused  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
him,  because^  in  his  after-advancement^  he  did  not  publicly  recant,  and  dis- 
claim this  then  unfashionable  doctrine.  A  frank  and  public  recantation,  in 
Calamy's  opinion,  to  prevent  farther  mischief,  was  a  debt  due  to  the  wo^ld. 
Lord  Kusseil  s  death  was  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  noble  Bediford  family — '^  a 
family,'*  he  adds,  "  remarkable  for  adhering  to  the  true,  civil,  and  religious 
interests  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation :"  he  does  not,  of 
course,  even  allude  to  the  civil  interests  of  this  noble  family  for  thus  ad- 
hering to  the  religious  ones.  "  Though  the  loss  of  the  eldest  branch  of  this* 
family,"  he  continues, ''  in  a  way  and  manner  so  affecting,  must  be  owned  a 
yery  dark  and  melancholy  providence ;  yet  many  have  thought  this  Lord's 
father's  matching  with  the  Lady  Ann,  daughter  of  the  famous  Robert  Carr, 
£arl  of  Somerset,  (which  Earl  was  such  a  prodigy  of  wickedness  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.,)  when  he  might  have  had  his  choice  of  any  lady  almost  in 
the  kingdom,  might  somewhat  help  to  account  for  it !" 

'^  At  the  death  of  Charles,  ana  his  brother's  accession,  few  tears,"  says 
Burnet,  "were  shed,  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present  King." 
— ''  Never  did  I  see,"  replies  Calamy,  "  so  universal  a  concern  as  was  visible 
on  all  men's  countenances  at  that  time.  I  was  present  upon  the  spot,  at  the 
proclaiming  of  King  James,  at  the  upper  end  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside, 
whjch  is  one  of  the  places  where  proclamation  is  usually  made  upon  such  oc- 
casions^ and  my  heart  ached  within  me  at  the  acclamations  maae  upon  that 
occasion,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  were  very  general.  And  it  is  to 
me  a  good  evidence,*'  he  sweepingly  concludes,  "  that  all  the  histories  that 
fall  into  our  hands  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  to  observe  that  Bishop  Bur- 
net positively  affirms  it  was  a  heavy  solemnity ;  a  dead  silence  followed  it 
through  the  streets.  Whereas  I,  who  was  at  that  time  actually  present,  can 
bear  witness  to  the  contrary.  The  Bishop,  indeed,  who  was  then  abroad, 
might  easdly  be  misinformed ;  but  methinks  he  should  not  have  been  so  posi- 
tive, in  a  matter  of  that  nature,  when  he  was  at  a  distance."  Calamy  was 
now  fourteen. 

James,  on  his  accession,  had  given  the  most  prompt  and  solemn  assurance 
to  the  Council,  that,  though  of  a  different  religion,  he  would  carefully  pre- 
serve the  Government  in  Church  and  State,  as  established  by  law.  "  This," 
observes  Burnet,  "  gave  ^eat  contentment,  and  the  pulpits  were  full  of  it, 
and  of  thanksgivings  for  it.  1  he  common  phrase  was — we  have  now  the  word 
of  a  King,  and  a  word  never  yet  broken."  (Jalamy  confirms  this,  from  an  ear- 
witness,  a  person  of  character  and  worth.  ''  Sharp,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  preaching  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  where  he  so  far  forget  himself," 
says  Calamy,  ^*  as  to  use  an  expression  to  this  purpose — ^  As  to  our  religion, 
we  have  the  word  of  a  King,  which,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  as  sacred 
as  my  text,* "  Sharp  was  one  of  the  first  to  experience  the  royal  displeasure, 
and  discover  the  brittleness  of  the  security. 

Young  Calamy's  school-education  was  chiefly  at  Merchant  Tailors^  and 
with  a  private  teacher  in  Suffolk.  At  eighteen,  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht  for 
academical  instruction.  It  does  not  appear  why  he  did  not  go  to  Cambridge, 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  educated,  and  where  an  uncle  had 
recently  been  a  distinguished  tutor  at  Catherine  Hall,  and  a  maternal  rela- 
tion was  then  Vice-provost  of  King's,  and  where  subscription  was  not  de- 
manded on  matriculation,  as  at  Oxford.  At  Utrecht,  one  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents was  Lord  Spencer,  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sunderland — a  connexion 
which,  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  L  facilitated  his  occasional  intro-r 
duction  with  addresses  to  the  Court.  After  spending  two  yeai's  in  the  close 
pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  country,  he  returned  in  1691 
to  England ;  and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  not  of  course 
ps  an  academical  student—that,  without  si^bscription,  was  impracticable — but 
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for  the  advantage  of  reading  in  the  Bodleian.  He  took  with  him  letters  of 
recommendation  from  GreBvius^  professor  of  history  and  eloqaence  at  Utreciit, 
a  well-known  scholar,  to  seve.*al  leading  persons  at  Oxford,  hy  whom  he  was 
kindly  received  and  liberally  treated.  The  reauired  permission  was  readily 
cranted  on  the  easy,  but  somewhat  whimsical  condition  of  taking  one  of 
I>r.  Hyde's  catalogues  of  the  library  at  his  own  price,  and  paying  somewhat 
to  the  under  library-keeper.  The  dissenting  minister  at  Oxford,  at  this  time, 
was  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfield,  who  was  then  in  his  prime.  With  this  gentleman, 
Calamy  naturally  became  ac(}uainted, — he  had,  indeed,  met  with  him  before, 
*-and  was  very  much  with  him.  Oldfield  had  but  a  small  congregation,  and 
very  little  encouragement  in  all  the  pains  he  took.  He  had  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  scholars,  nor  did  he  affect  it :  for  which  Calamy,  who  had  already 
the  interests  of  Dissent  close  to  his  heart,  with  more  resolution,  and  firmer 
nerves  to  promote  them,  was  inclined  to  blame  him.  ^'  Had  he  been  len 
shy,"  he  says, ''  and  more  free  in  conversing  with  them,  it  would  have  been 
better.'^  Of  this  he  was  the  more  convinced,  when  being  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany him  occasionally  to  the  coiFee-house,  he  entered  rreely  into  talk  with 
such  scholars  as  he  there  accidentally  met,  and  they  frankly  confessed  he 
had  a  great  deal  more  in  him  than  they  had  imagined.  Calamy  himself  as- 
sociated with  the  Oxford  men  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  was,  on  all  occa- 
sions, treated  by  them  with  all  imaginable  civility.  He  listened  to  their 
sermons,  attended  their  public  lectures  and  exercises,  and  mixed  on  equal 
and  easy  terms  with  the  young  men — some  of  whom  would  occasionally  ban- 
ter him  for  consorting  with  such  a  despicable  and  unsocial  sort  of  people  as 
the  Nonconformists ;  but  he  firmly  resisted  their  smiles  and  their  wiles,  and 
never  failed  to  express  his  hearty  respect  and  esteem  for  the  real  worth  of 
the  party. 

Conformity,  however,  or  Nonconformity,  was  now  the  question  to  be 
finally  settled,  and  Oxford  seemed,  of  all  otiiers,  the  place  for  determining 
that  solenm  and  important  point.    It  formed,  apparently,  tiie  necessary  coun- 
terpoise to  all  his  early  and  family  prejudices ;  for  Dissenters  there  were 
generally  "  run  down,  and  ill  spoken  of."    The  Scriptures,  the  Fathers, 
Church  history,  Chillingworth,  Hooker,  Taylor, — these  were  Uie  authorities 
appealed  to  by  the  Church  party ;  and  fEuniliar  as  he  must  be  supposed  to  be 
already  with  the  arguments  of  nonconformity,  an  examination  of  tne  authori- 
ties of  its  opponents,  for  the  purpose  of  honourable  decision,  seemed  the  fanr 
and  natural  course.    Accordingly,  to  work  he  seriously  set — the  result  none 
of  his  friends  could  doubt.    The  study  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  to 
him  to  show  decisively  the  plain  worship  of  the  Dissenters  more  consistent 
with  its  spirit  than  the  pompous  style  of  the  Church ;  and  Church  history 
proved,  beyond  all  manner  of  contradiction,  that,  in  proportion  as  power  and 
oeremony  increased,  piety  and  humility  declined  in  every  society  of  Chm- 
tians.    The  fathers,  especially  I^atius,  only  strengthened  the  previous  im- 
pression.   Dodwell,  after  his  fashion,  said,  the  Presbyterians  only  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  "  out  of  interest ;"  but  Calamy 
thought  the  reproach  might  be  more  correctly  retorted  upon  the  Episcopa- 
lians.   This  retort,  however,  must  have  been  flung  more  for  the  sake  of 
nnartness  than  truth ;  for  his  sober  conclusion  was,  that  the  said  Ignatios 
actually  favoured  the  Presbyterians.    It  is  true,  Ignatius  talks  loftily  of  the 
power  of  the  Bishop ;  for  instance,  he  who  does  any  thing  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  Bishop,  worships  the  Devil ;  but  the  question  is,  what  was  meant 
by  the  Bishop ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  '^  high  flights  and  strong  fignres,* 
the  perusal  convinced  Calamy,  Ignatius  meant  nothing  beyond  a  pastoral  or 
parochial  episcopacy — an  authority,  that  is<.  over  laymen,  rather  than  over 
priests ;  and  that  was,  after  aU,  the  point  with  Calamy  and  his  brethren;  for 
Presbyterian  teachers,  no  more  than  Episcopalians,  wish  to  be  confined  ffl 
their  control  over  laymen.   That  dioceses  and  parishes,  however,  were  nearly 
if  not  quite  synonymous,  in  the  early  ages,  was  still  farther  evident  from  the 
facts,  that  in  that  small  part  of  Africa  which  belonged  to  Christians,  St.  Aus- 
tin reckons  nine  hundred  bishops;  and  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Bhih 
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nius  finds  one  thousand  in  Armenia.  The  truth  is^  probably,  that  prieete 
and  deacons  were,  in  those  days,  only  curates  and  assistants,  and  bishops 
alone,  in  our  modern  phrase,  incumbents. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  moderns — the  reader  must  not  smile ;  he  must  re- 
member the  question  was  then  a  very  grave  one,  and  especisdly  with  Calamy^ 
and  only  now  not  so  to  us,  because,  in  our  attention  to  still  graver  matters, 
we  are  grown  indifferent  to  it — Chillingworlh,  champion  as  he  is  of  Church 
establishments,  confirmed  him  in  his  previous  conclusions  at  every  step. 
*'  If,**  says  Chillingworth,  "  a  church,  supposed  to  want  nothing  necessary, 
require  me  to  profess,  against  my  conscience,  that  I  believe  some  error, 
though  never  so  small  and  innocent,  which  I  do  not  believe,  and  will  nol 
allow  me  her  communion  but  upon  this  condition ;  in  this  case  the  Church, 
for  requiring  this  condition,  is  schismatical,  and  not  I  for  separating  from 
the  Church.      These  sentiments,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, appeared  to  Calamy  to  go  far  to  justify  "  moderate  nonconformity." 
Hooker,  the  judicious  Hooker,  in  Calamy's  judgment,  almost  played  booty 
Though  arguing  strenuously  for  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Calamy  caught  him  commending  Calvin  for  establishing  a  pre*- 
bjrtery  at  Geneva,  and  even  questioning  the  divine  ri^t  of  episcopacy ;  and 
though  setting  out  with  the  broadest  principles,  yet  in  the  course  of  his  di»- 
cussion  making  such  distinctions,  and  granting  such  concessioni^  that  he 
rose  from  the  lMK>k  more  unwilling  than  ever  to  lall  in  with  the  national  wor* 
ship,  from  the  very  weakness  of  the  reasons  produced  by  so  celebrated  a 
supporter  of  it.    If  Hooker's  book  failed,  Taylor's  ^'Ductor  Dubitantium " 
was  not  likely  to  do  any  thing  but  confirm  his  previous  alienation ;  and  the 
fact  is,  generally,  when  Church  writers  argue  against  Dissenters,  they  insen* 
sibly  adopt  the  tone  of  the  Catholics  against  themselves :  what  in  their  own  i 
case  they  treated  with  contempt,  they  enforced  without  mercy  in  that  of 
others,  and  so,  of  course,  are  liable  to  have  their  own  aigumenfs  flung  in 
their  own  faces.    They  dwell  much  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
authority  in  religion  Calamy  confesses  he  never  could  relish,  and  the  more 
he  considered  it,  the  more  exposed  he  found  it  to  irrefragable  objeetion& 
Charles,  he  thinks,  was  quite  right,  when  he  told  Burnet  that  he  and  his 
brethren  made  much  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  their  disputes  witili 
the  Dissenters,  and  then  took  it  all  away  when  they  dealt  with  tne  Papists. 
The  authority  of  one  church,  and  the  infallibility  of  the ^  other,  seemed  to 
Calamy  scarcely  distinguishable.    Even  Archbbhop  Leighton  was  known  to 
be  uneasy  at  hearing  the  Church  of  England  called  the  best  constituted 
church  in  the  world :  as  to  doctrine,  worsnip,  and  the  main  part  of  its  go- 
vernment, he  thought  it  was ;  but  as  to  the  administration,  botn  with  respect 
to  the  ecdesiasticiu  courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as  the  most 
corrupt  in  the  world ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  pretty  much  the  same 
of  his  own,  for  he  threw  away  his  mitre,  and  refusea  to  have  any  thing  more 
to  do  with  church  power. 

To  Nonconformity,  then,  Calamy  finally  adhered;  and  now,  on  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  Oldfield,  began  to  preach  at  Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Tliis  decisive  step,  however,  did  not  break  up  his  intercourse  with  his  Uni- 
versity friends— he  was  even  still  on  friendly  terms  with  Henry  Dodwell,  the 
most  uncompromising  advocate  of  Church  authority  her  annals  record*  He 
had  been  professor  of  modern  history,  of  which  appointment  he  was  deprived 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  but  still  continued  to 
reside  at  Oxford.  One  of  Ms  ultra-notions,  which  he  enforced  in  his  writings 
with  great  earnestness,  was  that  the  soul  was  naturally  mortal,  and  immor- 
tality conferred  on  it  at  baptism,  by  the  gift  of  God  through  the  hands  of  one 
set  of  regularly  ordained  dkrgy.  do  extravagant  a  pretension  seems  to  have 
impaired  his  authority  even  with  the  Church,  who  of  course  must  prefer  the 
prudent  to  the  imprudent  for  her  advocates.  Calamy  sought  his  society  for 
the  sake  of  his  "  great  reading.^'  His  account  of  a  man  who  once  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  world  is  worth  quoting. 

**>  I  ioon  discovered,'*  he  eayt,  *^  his  usual  time  of  being  at  he  ooffee-houae^  and 
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would  often  contrive  to  be  there, 'that  I  might  have  his  oompaiiy.  Nothings  pleased 
him  better  than  to  have  a  question  proposed  to  him,  upon  a  difficulty  in  chronology, 
a  piece  of  history,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  about  ancient  customs.  Upon 
the  starting  any  thing  of  this  kind,  he  would  pour  out  a  flood  of  learning,  with  great 
freedom.  I  carefully  forbore  contradicting  him,  which  he  could  not  bear  from  any 
one,  and  this  made  him  the  movQ  free  and  open  in  conversing  with  me.  I  have 
come  into  a  room  where  he  has  been  sitting  at  a  table  with  academics  belonging  to 
several  different  colleges,  who  took  pleasure  in  disputing  with  him,  contradicting 
and  thwarting  him,  and  he  has  left  them  all  and  applied  to  me  while  sitting  at  a 
table  by  myself ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  come  than  he  would  ask  me  if  I  had  any 
question  to  propose  to  him,  with  which  I  usually  took  care  not  to  be  unprovided. 
He  would  on  a  sudden,  and  off  hand,  make  returns  that  would  sometimes  be  very 
surprising,  though  not  always  equally  satisfactory.  In  order  to  the  proof  of  a  point 
that  he  laid  stress  upon,  he  used  to  lay  down  a  chain  of  principles,  and  if  they  were 
all  granted  him,  his  proof  would  be  good  :  but  if  any  one  link  in  the  chain  failed,  his 
whole  scheme  came  to  nothing.  He  was  no  great  reasoner,  nor  at  all  remarkable  for 
his  management  of  an  ai^^ument,  nor  'have  I  met  with  any  one  less  able  to  be» 
being  contradicted,"  && 

Calamy  now  came  to  town,  and  after  refusing  an  invitation  to  Bristol,  and 
another  place  or  two,  fixed  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Sylvester  in  the  City.  He 
was  shortly  after  ordained,  according  to  the  Presbyterian  form,  but  not  with- 
out some  <Ufficidty.  Public  ordination  had  ceased  to  be  practised  amonf  the 
Dissenters  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  Calamy,  conceiving  publicity 
trould  tend  to  forward  the  interests  of  Dissent,  insisted  upon  a  public  ordina- 
tion. The  leading  men,  many  of  them,  declined  to  niaKe  themselves  thus 
Conspicuous,  and  others  stipulated  for  subscription  to  terms  and  articles. 
But  Calamy,  and  some  young  friends  with  him,  persisted  in  demanding  a  free 
ordination,  as  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  of  Christ,  stating  ezpresdy 
to  those  concerned,  that  if  any  narrow,  confining,  cramping  notions  were  in- 
termixed in  the  management,  he  would  drop  the  matter,  and  take  the  liberty 
to  withdraw,  even  though  the  work  of  the  day  were  begun,  or  considerabfy 
advanced.  This  resolute  expression  of  his  sentiments  put  others  upon  their 
mettle,  and  they  carried  their  point. 

Baxter's  well-known  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times  was  published  by 
Mr.  Sylvester,  his  friend -and  executor,  whilst  Calamy  was  his  assistant.  For 
flome  time  Sylvester  had  been  prevented  by  engaffements  from  attending  to 
the  publication,  and  he  was  not  very  willmg  to  let  any  body  help  him,  or 
even  see  the  papers.  Calamy — ^a  man,  we  see,  not  easily  diverted  from  his 
purpose — ^at  last  persuaded  him  to  let  him  look  them  over ;  and  finding  several 
passages,  which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  he  was 
urgent  with  Sylvester,  who  was  left  with  discretionary  powers,  to  cut  them 
out.  But  he,  according  to  Calamy,  had  a  sort  of  superstitious  scruple  about 
making  any  alteration.  Unluckily— unluckily,  we  say,  for  all  such  inter- 
ference we  hold  to  be  abominable ;  let  every  man  answer  for  his  own  offeoces 
— Calamy's  importunity  prevailed.  Sylvester  himself,  Calamy  found,  was 
highly  commended  in  the  MS.  and  by  dint  of  the  argumentum  ad  modestiam. 

Setting  his  concurrence  to  omit  this  eulogium,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  se- 
ucing  him  to  consent  to  other  erasures.  These  consisted,  according  to  Ca- 
lamy, of  reflections  on  persons  and  families  of  distinction,  which  would  be 
offensive,  though  the  matters  related  were  true  enough.  A  dream  also  of 
Baxter's,  and  some  thinss  relating  to  his  bodily  disorders  and  physical  rca- 
nagement  of  himself,  and  some  other  things  that  were  too  meaUf  the  publica- 
tion of  which  would  expose  him  (Sylvester)  to  censure.  But  the  great  dif- 
ficulty Calamy  had  was  with  respect  to  Dr.  Owen,  upon  whom  there  were 
several  reflections. 

^*  Some  of  these,*'  he  adds,  <'  after  frequent  debates,  he  did  allow  me  to  blot  oiit, 
and  i  did  it,  cheerfully,  with  my  own  hand.  But,  as  to  the  main  reflection  on  him, 
with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Wallingford  House,  (the  deposition  of  Ridiard  Cram- 
wdl)  and  his  concern  in  it,  on  wh^ch  Mr.  Baxter  laid  a  considerable  stress,  and 
which  Mr.  Sylvester  had  often  heard  him  discourse  of  with  great  freedom,  he  woald 
not  by  any  means  give  his  consent  to  have  them  left  out." 
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The  contents  prefixed  to  Baxter's  narratiye,  and  the  index^  were  of  Ca- 
lamy*s  drawing  up^  for  which  pains,  he  says,  the  booksellers  presented  him 
With  a  copy — ^Liberal ! 

This  life  of  Baxter,  thus  depurated  nearly  to  his  own  taste,  Calamy 
moreover »  abridged  and  published,  a  few  years  after,  {1702,^  while  still  in 
connection  with  Sylvester  in  the  City,  adding  to  it  a  list  ot  the  ministers 
elected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with  some  account  of  eadi,  and  the  reasons 
they  gave  for  their  conduct,  boUi  with  resnect  to  Nonconformity  and  occa- 
sional compliance,  and  bringing  down  the  History  of  Nonconformity  to  1691 . 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Anne's  accession,  the  Dissenters  of  the  three 
denominations,  as  they  are  termed-^the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists^for  the  first  time  joined  in  an  '^  address  at  Court."  Very  soon  after 
this  event,  Calamy  succeeded  Mr.  Alsopp  in  the  Westminster  congregation, 
a  station  which  naturally  gave  him  considerable  influence  among  his  brethren ; 
and  from  this  time  he  was  very  conspicuous,  especially  in  getting  up  ad- 
dresses of  loyalty  on  all  occasions  that  could  be  seized  upon  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Calamy  now  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  *'  Defence  of  Moderate 
Conformity,"  and  was  intensely  occupied,  through  much  of  this  reign,  in  mus- 
tering and  marshalling  the  Dissenting  forces  to  resist  the  bill,  introduced 
session  after  session,  for  putting  an  end  to  occasional  conformity,  which,  how- 
ever-^the  High  Church  strengthening  daily  under  the  Queen's  auspices — was 
finally  carried  in  1712.  Tenison  wanmy  defended  the  principle  of  occasional 
conformity-— conduct  which,  looking  coolly  as  we  now  do  upon  the  question, 
seems  marvellous  in  a  man  remarkable  in  his  da^  for  piety,  sincerity,  and  in- 
telligence. The  principle  could  only  lead  to  quibbling  and  Jesuitry,  and  was 
itself  an  act  of  the  same  character,  llie  Test  was  at  first,  undoubtedly,  di- 
rected professedly  against  the  Catholic,  but  it  was  seen  to  be  applicable  like- 
wise to  the  Dissenter,  and  the  party  who  advocated  it  were  equally  Tor,  if 
not  equally,  the  difference  is  not  worth  calculating)  hostile  to  both,  ana  were 
glad  to  sweep  both  in  the  same  net.  llie  Dissenter,  if  he  could  compromise 
and  descend  to  occasional  conformity,  might  very  well  have  stretcned  his 
cheveril  conscience  a  little  farther  to  complete  conformity,  and  made  no  more 
ado.  Occasional  compliances  only  gave  a  handle  to  opponents  for  opprobrium 
— to  ridicule  their  pretences  to  conscientious  scruples,  and  charge  tnem  with 
factious  opposition.  It  was  found  they  could  conform  for  special  purposes, 
and  that  wnere  worldly  interests  were  concerned. 

The  Church  party,  advancing  now  with  rapid  strides,  finally,  a  few  weeks 
only  before  the  Queen*s  death,  carried  the  Schism  Act,  in  spite  of  all  the 
stirring  and  bustle  of  the  Dissenters,  among  whom  Calamy  was  still  conspi- 
cuous, and  making  use  of  all  his  court  influence.  By  this  atrocious  act,  Dis- 
senters teaching  schools,  except  for  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  were 
liable  to  three  months*  imprisonment ;  and  every  schoolmaster  ^owed  by 
the  act  under  these  restrictions  was  to  take  the  test,  and  if  afterwards  pre- 
sent at  a  conventicle,  to  be  incapacitated  and  imprisoned.  Still  greater  seve- 
rity was  intended,  but  the  active  opposition  the  bill  met  with  was  something 
of  a  check.  A  bill  to  disfranchise  them  was  actually  in  preparation ;  and 
had  the  Queen  lived  and  her  party  still  prevailed,  as  it  was  obviously  likely 
to  do,  would  probably  have  passed  the  next  session. 

But*  the  very  day,  the  first  of  August — that  glorious  first  of  August — 
that  most  signal  day,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  Dr.  Benson,  in  a 
sermon  preached  at  Salters'  Hall,  some  years  after,  described  it^the  very 
day  on  which  the  recent  act  came  into  operation^  the  Queen  died ;  and  the 
accession  of  the  Hanover  family  gave  an  instant  pledge  of  a  change  of  system. 
Nearlv  one  hundred  Dissenting  ministers  went  up  with  an  adcuress  of  con- 

Satufation,  and  were  graciously  received.  They  were  all  dad  with  the  blade 
eneva  doak,  similar  to  that  used  at  funerals.  A  nobleman  asked, ''  What 
have  we  here  ? — a  funeral  ?"^^*  No,  my  Lord,"  cried  the  well-known  Tommy 
Bradbury,  "  a  resurrection !" 

llie  Schism  Act  was  not,  however,  formally  repealed  for  some  years,  but 
it  was  never  carried  into  execution.    Nor  were  the  general  hopes  and  pro- 
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sMctfl  of  the  Dissenten  so  immediately  fiiliilled  m  they  fondly  antieipttted. 
Tbey  had  great  difficulty  in  extracting  from  the  Treasury  moni^  for  repair- 
ing the  damages  done  to  their  conyenticles  by  the  violence  of  Cnurch  mobs ; 
five  thousand  pounds  was  at  last  granted  in  1717.  The  obligation  to  sub- 
scription of  doctrinal  articles  was  not  revoked,  we  believe^  till  1779,  when  it 
was  commuted  for  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Test  was  reserved  for  our  own  days. 

In  1723>  the  King  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  an  order  of  500/.  for  the 
use  and  behalf  of  the  poor  widows  of  Dissenting  ministers.  This  bounty^ 
t  under  the  name  of  regium  eUmum,  though  the  name  is  no  longer  appropriate, 
is  still  continued,  and  passes  annually  among  the  supplies;  the  exact  amount 
does  not  appear,  being  mixed  up  with  other  sums  granted  to  the  French  Pro- 
testant clergy,  French  Protestant  laity,  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  and  others,  amounting,  this  present  year,  to  58 IS/.  7«.  lOtL 

While  the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  rap;ing,  especially  amonc  the  Dis- 
senters,  from  which,  however,  he  stood  cautiouuy  aloof,  Calamy 'indicated  a 
volume  of  sermons,  on  the  subject  of  the  TrinitVj  to  the  King,  and  was  allowed 
to  present  a  copy  to  his  Majesty  in  person.  "  The  King  (Georse  I.),"  he 
says,  '  received  me  very  graciously,  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  lodked  on  it; 
and  then  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  he  took  us  Dissenters  for  his  hearty  friendi^ 
and  desired  me  to  let  my  brethren  in  the  City  know,  that  in  the  approaching 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  he  depended  on  tiiem  to  use  the|^  utmost 
influence,  wherever  they  had  any  interest,  in  favour  of  such  as  were  hearty  for 
him  and  his  family."  Calamy  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  this,  whidi  he 
took  for  a  special  commission.  He  got  together  the  three  denominations  forth- 
with, and  they,  in  their  turn,  commissioned  him  to  signify  to  Lord  Townsend 
how  very  thankful  to  his  Majesty  they  all  were  for  the  honour  he  did  then, 
and  their  intention  not  to  disappoint  his  expectations,  complying  with  which 
they  took  to  be  their  interest  and  duty  both.  '^  And  I  did  it  accordingly,'' 
ad(u  Calamy.  He  was,  indeed,  a  most  indefatigable  courtier:  he  presented 
both  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  with  a  copy ;  and  to  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  with  royalty,  he  waited  also  on  the  diildren, 
the  three  little  princesses,  and  delivered  one  of  his  books  to  Anne,  the 
eldest. 

We  must  draw  to  a  dose.  Of  course,  with  our  limits,  we  can  only  fflaaee 
at  a  few  topics — ^many,  from  their  very  nature,  there  is  no  touching  withoat 
dilating,  especially  the  controversial  matters.  With  all  these  latter,  both  on 
the  part  ot  the  Dissenters  among  themselves,  the  Antinomian  and  the  Tri- 
nitarian, and  on  that  of  the  Church,  the  Bangorian,  and  the  disputes  of  the 
Convocation,  Calamy  is  deeply  interested.  It  is  amusing  to  see  him  csre- 
fully  noticing  the  deaths  of  all  the  bishops  as  they  occur,  as  if  he  had  more 
than  a  "  month's  mind"  to  a  mitre — ^had  one  dropped  on  his  brow^  he  wouU 
never  have  rejected  it  like  his  grandfather.  But  the  book  is  altogether 
invaluable,  not  only  for  the  record  and  discussion  of  such  matters,  but  ror  the 
plain-speakings  of  the  author  on  almost  all  occasions.  The  value  of  contem- 
porary authorities,  compared  with  historical  compilations,  every  one  is  now 
beginning  to  estimate  justly.  Mr.  Rutt's  notes — those  of  the  explanatory 
kind — are  of  ereat  use,  and  show  his  very  extensive  reading  and  prompt  re- 
collection of  illustrative  matter. 


» 
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SIMILES. 

*•*'  Find  me  out  fit  simile 
For  light-wing'd  Inconstancy. 

Is  it  found  in  April  skies  ? 
In  the  rainbow's  fading  dyes? 
In  the  flower's  decaying  tint  ? 
In  the  footstep's  noiseless  print  ? 
In  the  misty  morning's  vapour  ? 
In  the  dim,  expiring  taper? 
— Meeter  emblems  can  ye  find 
In  the  restless  veering  wind  ? 
In  the  moonbeam's  fitful  rays? 
In  the  meteor's  short-lived  blaze  ? 

« 

April's  short  capridous  sway 
Yields  to  love-inspiring  May ; 
Blended  hues  of  light  repose 
Where  the  "  arch  of  promise''  glowg; 
Footsteps  yet  may  press  the  lawn^ 
Fresher  buds  of  beauty  dawn. 
See !  the  bursting  Sun  has  kiss'd 
Dew-drops  sprung  from  mountain  mist ; 
Winds,  tnat  turn  with  yonder  vane, 
Seek  the  self -same  point  again : 
Scarce  the  Crescent  s  beam  declines 
Ere  a  new-bom  planet  shines ; 
And  if  meteor  lights  delude, 
'Tis,  alone,  when  they  're  pursued : 
What  if  Time  each  charm  defaces. 
Nature  renovates  her  traces. 
Ah !  there's  nought  of  earth  or  air 
Can  with  fickle  mind  compare ! 

Feeling's  tempest  would  ye  trace 
In  the  wild  tornado's  face  ? 
In  the  pealing  thunder's  crash  ? 
In  the  scorchmff  lightning's  flash  ? 
In  the  earthqufSce's  quivering  shock  ? 
In  the  rent  and  shatter'd  roc^  ? 
In  the  sea's  up-heaving  surge  ? 
In  the  Eastern  widow's  dim  ?— 
No ;  the  whirlwind  furies  £e ; 
Lightnings  bum  vet  purify; 
Angry  peals  are  heard  no  more ; 
Hush  d  the  earthquake's  bellowing  roar ; 
Where  the  ashy  torrent  lies. 
Cities  from  the  dust  arise ; 
Blooming  groves,  and  fertile  plains. 
Hide  the  lava's  burning  veins ; 
Shipwreck'd  gales  are  hush'd  to  rest 
On  the  Ocean's  dimpled  breast ; 
From  the  din  of  clanging  arms 
Superstition's  dread  alarms, 
And  from  Death's  appalling  shape 
See  the  martyr'd  slave  escape : 
Is  tl^ere  one  unchanging  form 
Like  the  soul 's  enduring  storm  ? 

Blighted  hearts  would  ye  deplore 
As  sterile  heath,  or  blasted  moor  ? 
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Talk  of  Afric's  sandy  plains, 
Desert  shores,  or  dungeon  cbains; 
Dive  beneath  the  foaming  wave 
For  solitary  mennaid^s  cave ; 
Linger  near  the  ruin'd  tower, 
Seek  the  Eaglets  lofty  bower  ? 

Yet,  on  barren  heath,  I  ween. 
Simple  flowerets  oft  are  seen ; 
On  the  Desert*s  arid  sands 
Patiently  the  camel  stands. 
And,  to  cheer  the  dreary  soil. 
Shares  and  lightens  every  toil ; 
Whilst  to  quench  tormenting  thirst, 
Fountains  in  the  Desert  burst. 
In  the  sea's  deep  grottoes  dwell 
Coral  buds  and  wreathed  shell ; 
Sea- weeds  of  unnumber'd  stems, 
Golden  sands,  and  starry  gems. 
The  Eaglet  throned  in  kingly  state. 
Scorns  the  humble  shafts  of  fate. 
0*er  sinking  halls  and  ruin'd  shrines 
The  verdant  ivv  still  entwines. 
And  to  their  silent  shades  belong 
The  nightingale's  delicious  song. 
Fetter  d  limbs  may  find  release — 
Desert  shores  may  harbour  peace. 
Range  through  earth,  and  air,  and  sea. 
Cull  each  boasted  simile — 
Language  can  but  ill  express 
The  wither'd  heart's  deep  loneliness ! 


THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   IN    THE   YEAR    1829. 

The  present  position  of  the  British  Empire  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  presents  an  ample  field  for  anxious  specula- 
tion to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  no  matter  of  what  dime 
and  country  they  may  be.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  ber  situation 
(and  perhaps  not  the  least)  is  the  extraordinary  influence,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  which  she  has  acquired  over  the  nations  of  the  earth — 
an  influence  which  cannot  better  be  compared  than  with  that  the  heart 
possesses  over  the  other  members  of  the  human  frame ;  and  of  which  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  insignificant,  are  made  to  acknow- 
ledge the  impulse,  and  to  answer  to  the  vibrations,  be  they  made  in  plea- 
sure or  in  pain.  But  this  influence,  great  and  extraordinary  as  it  is, 
we  do  not  at  present  intend  to  inquire  into,  nor  to  discuss  in  any  way 
the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain,  beyond  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  towards  unravelling  and  elucidating  our  domestic  policy  ;  we 
shall,  however,  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  entering  fully  upon  tliis 
very  intricate  and  interesting  part  of  her  policy  at  a  future  period,  to 
which  we  are  the  more  readily  induced  to  defer  our  labours,  by  reason 
of  the  mass  of  matter  which  presses  on  our  attention  at  home,  and  the 
belief  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  which  the 
delay  of  a  few  months,  nay  of  a  few  weeks,  may  bring  forth.  That  the 
crisis  we  contemplate  may  materially  affect  some  of  our  internal  arrange- 
ments is  quite  true ;  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  have  such  a  con- 
fidence in  the  great  man  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  to  believe,  that  hap- 
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pen  what  may,  care  will  be  taken  not  ^o  involve  Great  Britain,  as  here- 
tofore, in  the  idle  brawls  of  neighbouring  nations,  nor  to  permit  her 
present  and  dear-bought  tranquillity  to  be  shaken  more  than  f  to  return 
to  the  metaphor  we  set  out  with»)  the  heart  would  necessarily  be  by 
the  disorganization  and  sufiering  of  any  of  its  dependent  members. 

With  these  impressions  on  the  mind,  we  prepare  to  approach  the 
object  of  our  intended  remarks  :  hut,  before  we  get  so  near  to  it  as  to 
have  our  attention  distracted  by  an  examihation  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  we  would  wish  to  take  a  deliberate  survey  of  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  its  architectural  proportions, 
or  rather,  we  would  contemplate  from  a  neighbouring  eminence  the 
geographical  situation  and  general  outline  of  the  mighty  city,  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  individual  structures  of  which  its  magnificence 
is  composed.  The  most  prominent  object  in  such  a  view  is  necessarily 
the  National  Debt,  a  cumbrous  column,  well  based  and  on  a  solid 
foundation,  but  crumbling  at  its  apex  from  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed.  Next  to  it  stands  a  structure  of 
minor  consequence,  soon  likely  to  fall  to  pieces,  the  Poor  Laws, 
propped  by  an  ugly  mound,  under  the  name  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but 
which  a  fast  flowing  tide,  called  Popular  Oj>inion,  we  rejoice  to 
observe,  is  certain  to  sweep  away,  as  well  as  to  quench  the  next 
conspicuous  object  in  the  picture,  a  devouring  fire  which  may  fairly 
be  said  to  represent,  in  its  consequences,  the  effects  of  the  Tythe 
System.  None  of  these  objects  are  pleasant  to  view ;  but  while  the 
two  columns  are  productive  of  some  good  by  affording  certain  pro- 
jection, the  Mound  and  the  Fire  promise  nothing  but  evil.  From  the 
Mound  exude  a  thousand  Sores,  which  wither  and  kill  wherever 
ihey  run;  while  the  Fire,  from  its  own  destructive  nature,  and  the 
brands  it  throws  out,  seems  as  if  nothing  short  of  an  abandonment 
of  the  whole  city  would  satisfy  its  insatiable  craving.  In  the  back- 
ground appears  a  huge  body,  representing  an  inverted  cone,  or  pyramid, 
which  rocks  on  its  narrow  end  like  the  celebrated  stone  in  Wiltshire. 
Great  as  its  size  is,  and  tottering  from  top  weight,  it  is  for  the  present 
prevented  from  fairly  upsetting,  as  was  poor  Gulliver  from  rising,  by  a 
host  of  Lilliputian  figures,  who  with  great  dexterity  balance  it,  by  means 
not  greater  than  those  which  overcame  the  king  of  travellers,  and  of  a 
texture  so  frail  as  to  leave  us  in  a  most  painful  suspense  as  to  its  fate. 
This  vast  body  represents  our  Indian  empire,  which  rocks  to  and  fro 
.with  greater  violence  than  ever. 

Although  these  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  perspective,  we 
regret  to  say  that  they  are  not  the  only  offensive  ones.  Many  others  of 
minor  importance  present  themselves;  but  those  enumerated  are  the 
chief  excrescences  which  deform  the  fair  picture  of  our  ideal  city,  and  it 
shall  be  our  business,  as  opportunities  may  be  afforded,  to  bear  out  our 
assertions  and  justify  our  dislike.  The  subject  is  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance, and  in  acknowledging  it  to  be  so,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not 
4Condemn  us  for  having  wandered  a  short  distance  from  the  high-road 
of  sober  reasoning,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  them,  as  we  had  in 
our  own  eyes,  the  view  of  the  deformities  which  disfigure  the  political 
and  social  structure  of  Great  Britain.  These  deformities  require  to  be 
treated  upon  separately,  and  when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
we  apprehend  that  the  title  of  this  article  will  still  remain  before  us  as 
a  text  for  many  others.     We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  own  dis- 
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crimination^  and  to  the  cause  we  have  taken  in  hand,  were  we  not  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  Game  Laws,  the  Licekis- 
ing  System^  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a 
long  list  of  et  ceteras  that  we  can  now  do  no  more  than  mention. 
Many  persons  will  say  that  the  evils  we  have  enumerated  are  the  natu- 
ral offspring  of  a  parent  that,  in  common  justice,  ought  to  be  first  held 
up  to  execration ;  and  we  agree  with  them  that  several  of  these  evils 
have  either  originated  in,  or  been  grievously  augmented  by  the  defects 
that  time  has  made  in  the  Parliamentary  representation.  We  will  never 
shrink  from  this  assertion,  but  we  will  at  once  state  why  we  are  not  in- 
clined, at  present,  to  give  the  subject  that  has  called  it  forth  a  prominent 
place  in  these  remarks.  We  believe  that  public  opinion,  by  urging  the 
most  vigorous  and  powerful  minister  England  ever  possessed  to  great 
and  salutary  deviations  in  her  domestic  policy,  will,  in  its  result,  pro- 
duce the  effect  to  be  expected  from  the  measures  of  a  reformed  Parlia- 
menL  On  that  account  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  mental  energies  of 
Englishmen  at  this  moment  distracted  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
upon  the  details  of  which  there  are  such  a  variety  of  opinions,  and 
which,  we  believe,  may  be  safely  postponed  for  the  reason  we  have 
given ;  but  we  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  looking  coolly 
upon  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  as  an  ulterior  measure, 
and^  in  the  mean  time>  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  popular  influenee 
will  never  cease  to  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  election ;  that, 
whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  degrading  boroughs  or  in- 
dividuals who  abuse  it,  it  will  be  seized  with  avidity,  and  that  the 
walls  of  Parliament  will  echo  with  petitions  praying  for  their  degrada* 
tion,  until  the  time  arrives  when,  after  the  other  deformities  of  the  poli- 
tical system  have  been  cleared  away,  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review 
of  the  representation  may  be  commenced. 

Having  thus  guarded  ourselves,  as  we  hope,  from  misconstruction  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  we  will  notice  the  great  object  of  po- 
litical interest  and  importance^  the  National  Debt.  Considering  the  vast 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  the  mighty  influence  its  increase  or  diminutioa 
must  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  finan- 
cial and  trading  operations  of  the  whole  world,  and  considering,  too, 
how  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  it  cannot  but  be 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  studied  it,  how  very  much  it  is 
misunderstood,  and  how  imperfecdy  its  details  are  known  to  nine-tenths 
even  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  commimity.  This  ignorance  arises, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  mystification  of  public  accounts,  which,  ontQ 
lately,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  each  succeeding  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  The  accounts  of  a  nation  ought  to  be,  and  might 
be  made  as  perspicuous  as  those  of  a  banker  to  every  individual  conver- 
sant with  the  simple  principle  of  debtor  and  creditor.  But  the  complex- 
ity complained  of  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  general  enquiry,  and  of 
rendering  the  mass  of  the  people  wholly  ignorant  of  the  detaib  of  finance, 
beyond  what  they  acquire  from  the  tax-gatherer.  It  has  had  the  &r- 
ther  effect  of  distracting  the  attention  of  those  who  do  enquire^  and  of 
almost  making  them  believe  that  the  common  properties  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  are  lost  when  applied  to  the  finances  of  an  empire. 
Thus,  as  in  a  fog,  things  have  been  seen  indistinctly,  and  theories,  not 
less  hideous  than  the  genii  from  the  Fisherman's  tub,  haye  arisen  firon 
the  vapour.     Of  these,  however,  two  only  are  deserving  of  notice ;  and  it 
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18  no  small  consolation  to  knowtliat,  however  objectionable  they  alike  are^ 
they  cannot  both  do  liarro^  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  each  carry  consola- 
tion for  the  other.  The  one  is,  as  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  ever  liquidating  her  existing  debt^  and  the  other,  as  to  the  no  less  im* 
possibility  of  her  thriving  or  even  continuing  as  a  great  nation  without  it. 
NoWj  if  it  be  found  that  we  cannot  pay  our  debt,  it  is,  indeed,  a  conso- 
lation to  know,  that  our  inability  to  do  so  saves  us  from  ruin.  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  stop  to  quarrel  with  such  a  consequence,  but  pro- 
ceed to  prove  that  both  theories  are  wholly  false.  We  shall  endeavour 
*  to  satisfy  the  public  that  Great  Britain  possesses  ample  means  to  liqui- 
date her  debt,  onerous  as  no  doubt  it  is,  and  to  make  even  mightier 
pecuniary  exertions,  should  such  be  found  necessary.  We  shall  like- 
wise endeavour  to  show  that,  however  beneficial  to  a  few,  and  convenient 
to  all,  may  be  the  facility  of  investing  surplus  capital  on  national  se- 
curity, the  existence  of  a  National  Debt  is  a  positive  evil.  .The  dis- 
tinction we  draw  between  a  National  Debt,  and  a  National  Security ^ 
we  will  at  present  only  illustrate  by  desiring  the  community  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  advantages  to  Great  Britain  had  the  eight 
hundred  millions,  which  she  now  owes,  been  expended  in  improving 
the  three  kingdoms,  instead  of  having  been  squandered  in  the  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  of  war. 

The  first  point  to  be  laid  down  regarding  the  debt  of  this  country  is, 
that  all  that  is  in  it  stands  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  it.  Great 
Britain  has  borrowed  eight  hundred  millions  sterling,  subject  to  an  an- 
nual payment  of  interest  of  not  less  than  twenty-nine  millions ;  for 
which  interest  and  principal  debt,  until  repaid,  every  acre  in  the  coun- 
try, and  all  that  is  upon  or  under  them,  is  pawned  to  the  lenders  ;  and 
the  personal  responsibility  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  is  to  a 
certain  degree  mortgaged,  for  so  long  as  he  remains  in  it,  he  is  liable  to 
contribute  his  proportion  towards  the  annual  interest,  and  as  long  as 
tlie  people  of  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  eat  and  drink,  so  long  will  it 
be  paid.  That  the  debt  thus  owing  was  legally  and  constitutionally 
contracted  ho  one  pretends  to  deny,  and  consequently  there  is  -no  doabt 
as  to  its  validity.  But  there  are  some  persons  of  such  questionable 
honesty  as  to  think,  that,  although  the  debt  was  contracted  on  the  un- 
impeachable security  stated,  joined  to  the  moral  obligation  which  binds 
the  honest  debtor  to  pay  his  creditor  so  long  as  he  is  able,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  ought  to  cry  quits  with  their  lenders,  and,  to  use  the 
favourite  phrase,  to  apply  the  sponge  to  the  debt — ^in  other  words,  fo 
cheat  the  individuals  who,  in  times  of  peril  and  alarm,  lent  their  money 
for  the  use  and  upon  the  credit  of  the  state ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  sponge-system,  are  the  very 
individuals  who,  during  a  period  of  &ve  and  twenty-years,  were  inces- 
santly supporting  the  Government  in  a  profligate  and  wasteful  expen- 
diture, and  compelled  their  country  to  incur  the  debt  she  now  groans 
under.  We  say  compelled  ;  for  by  the  votes,  the- reckless  votes  they 
gave  in  return  for  high  prices,  the  landowners  of  England  left  us  no 
alternative. 

The  sponge  I — and  what  would  the  sponge  do  for  us  ?  Would  it  add 
one  farthing  to  our  national  wealth,  beyond  cancelling  the  debt  due  to  fo- 
reigners ?  No.  But  it  would  do  this : — it  would,  in  the  first  place,  destroy 
fi>r  ever  that  national  good  faith  which  has  distinguished  Great  Britain 
above  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  enabled  her,  in  times 
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of  peril  and  alarm^  to  borrow  money  from  those  who  had  it  to  lend,  for 
the  defence  of  those  who  could  but  contribute  an  interest.  With  the  end 
of  our  good  faitli  would  end  our  national  credit,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  borrowing  money ;  a  power  which;  however  much  to  be  regretted  in 
the  abuse,  is  always  a  desirable  one  to  have  for  use.  We  should,  in 
short,  be  practising  a  trick  on  ourselves,  not  less  gross  than  if  a  mercan- 
tile company  of  many  partners  were  to  declare  themselves  bankrupt, 
having  at  the  time  no  creditors  but  the  members  of  their  own  firm,  in 
the  next  place,  such  a  measure  would  reduce  to  beggary,  from  compa- 
rative affluence,  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  ;  for  be  it  ob- 
served, that  of  the  whole  number  of  fundholders  not  fewer  than 
235,580  receive  dividends  of  not  more  than  100/.  a  year;  and  if  we 
take  the  numbers  at  six  to  a  family,  we  should  have  1,353,480  indivi- 
duals, and  these,  too,  of  the  class  least  likely  to  keep  themselves,  re- 
duced to  absolute  want.  Well  then,  having  ruined  our  national  credit, 
and  reduced  to  starvation  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  neighbours,  in 
what  situation  should  we  find  ourselves  ?  We  should  be  imperiously 
bound  to  support  the  very  individuals  we  had  iniquitously  deprived  of 
bread.  And  at  what  cost  would  this  support  be  given  ?  Why,  not  one 
farthing  less  than  the  amount  of  dividends,  to  save  which  so  much  mi- 
sery and  ruin  had  been  created ;  for  to  allow  the  individuals  thrown 
upon  the  national  bounty  one  shilling  a  day  throughout  the  year,  (a  bare 
pittance !)  would  require  some  millions  a  year  more  than  are  at  present 
paid  in  interest  for  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  calcu- 
lation (which,  although  every  man  may  vary  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
we  defy  any  one  materially  to  impeach,)  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  all  theo- 
ries that  ever  entered  the  head  of  visionary  man,  that  of  relieving  the 
nation  by  extinguishing  her  debt  with  the  sponge,  is  the  wildest,  the 
most  iniquitous,  and  fraught  with  the  most  tremendous  consequences. 
And  whom  would  it  benefit,  even  in  the  fancy  of  its  most  zealous  advo- 
cates ?  Those  only  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  supporting  the  plun* 
dered  would  fall  the  lightest — upon  the  lordly  proprietors  of  splendid 
demesnes.  To  them  (and  only  to  them)  would  it  be  beneficial ;  for  be- 
sides diminishing  their  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on  articles 
the  essentials  of  luxury,  it  would  take  them  out  of  that  pawn  in  which 
they  now  stand,  roof  and  rafter,  acres  and  oaks,  for  the  debt  which  the 
sponge  would  rub  ofiP.  The  people  would,  therefore,  by  the  sponge, 
only  increase  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  now  rich  beyond  comparison, 
and  increase  the  burdens  of  those  who  are  already  overwhelmed  to  that 
degree,  that  the  whole  would  go  down  in  one  mass  of  indiscriminate 
ruin.  Whenever  the  wealth  of  a  nation  becomes  so  disproportioned, 
as  in^such  a  case  it  would  be,  it  must,  like  water,  find  its  level,  and  like 
water  seeking  its  level,  will  overcome  all  obstructions  by  bringing  into 
play  the  great  political  leveller,  a  popular  revolution;  and  as  certain  as 
water  finds  a  level,  so  would,  in  this  case,  the  wealth  of  England  find  its 
level  in  a  revolution.  The  people,  it  is  true,  would  in  common  witb 
the  land-owners  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  by  the 
Sponge  System,  that  arc  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  ; 
but  they  would  thereby  be  exposed  to  a  pressure  much  more  severe. 
But  the  good  sense,  good  faith,  and  feelings  of  the  British  commu- 
nity forbid  it ;  and  upon  these  we  should  have  rested  satisfied  upon 
this  point,  did  not  many  individuals,  in  other  respects  sober-minded, 
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intelligent,  well-intentioned,  and  honourable,  seriously  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  thus  iniquitously  sweeping  away  the  public  debt.  Having 
disposed  of  this  question,  the  two  points  to  be  now  considered  are  as 
to  the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  debt,  and  ulti- 
mately to  redeem  it.  The  first  is  the  most  important  question  for  the 
existing  generation ,  especially  in  the  capacity  of  lenders,  but  not  so  in 
that  of  borrowers ;  for  although  the  lenders  may  rest  satisfied,  if  certain 
of  their  interest,  the  borrowers  will  feel,  that  by  establishing  the  means 
of  ultimate  repayment,  they  may  look  forward  to  a  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest.  But  as'  the  lender  and  the  borrower  are  in  this  case  the 
same  people,  our  debt  being,  in  fact,  but  a  loan  from  John  Bull  rich  to 
John  Bull  poor,  the  conflicting  interests  of  parties,  as  now  pointed  out, 
are  of  comparative  insignificance,  to  what  they  would  be  were  the  Lend- 
ers foreigners  and  the  Borrowers  Englishmen. 

By  the  latest  returns  to  Parliament,  the  number  of  stockholders,  or 
lenders  to  the  nation,  amounted  to  288,481,  which  are  entitled  to  divi- 
dends annually,  as  follows  :  92,£23  of  10/. ;  4S,083  of  201. ;  101, S74  of 
100/.;  26,410 of 200/.;  15,604 of 400/.;  5178of600/.;  3260of  1000/.; 
1741  of  2000/.;  490  of  4000/.;  and  exdbeding  4000/.  213.  The 
above  does  not  include  the  investments  made  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Savings'  Banks,  but  it  embraces  the  amount  held  by  foreigners,  which, 
however,  by  a  late  return,  was  only  equal  to  12,486,913/.  stock,  and 
5791/.  terminable  annuities — about  one- sixty-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
debt. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  owing  by  Great 
Britain  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  about  288^000  of  her  children;  and 
consequently,  although  heavily  in  debt,  it  is  for  the  most  part  to  her 
own  family ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  collect  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-nine  millions  the  one  day  to  meet  the  interest  thereof,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  it  the  next,  and  with  the  self-same  hand, 
among  her  own  people.     Having  thus  shown  that  the  National  Debt  of 
England  is  due,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  from  herself  to  herself,  and 
that  the  taxes  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  her  people  on  account  of  it 
are  returned  to  them  again  in  the  shape  of  interest  or  dividends,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  taxes  as  affecting  the 
different  branches  of  the  community,  and  to  ascertain,  as  correctly  as  an 
undefined  subject  of  the  kind  is  susceptible  of,  how  nearly  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  country  approaches  to  its  annual  profit.     In  pre- 
paring to  do  this,  we  wish  we  could  assure  the  public  that  we  are  as 
well  satisfied  with  the  probable  result  of  the  first  inquiry  as  of  the  last ; 
for  whilst  we  lament  that  taxation  bears  with -the  most  unequal  and  de- 
structive pressure,  we  feel  assured  of  the  ability  of  Great  Britain,  from 
her  profits  as  a  nation,  to  bear  a  much  larger  amount  of  taxation  than 
she  at  present  pays,  were  it  fairly  and  properly  levied.     That  such  is 
not  the  case  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  and  to  declare  our  fixed  and 
firm  belief,  that  unless  taxation  be  more  judiciously  apportioned  it  will 
defeat  itself,  by  utterly  destroying  those  classes  of  the  community  which 
alone  bring  wealth  into   existence.      We  shall  not  now  go  into  the 
proof  of  these  assertions,  or  point  out  the  defects  of  the  existing  system, 
because  by  so  doing  we  should  notonly  run  into  greater  length  than  would 
be  convenient  for  a  single  paper,  and  because  we  think  that,  if  a  divi- 
sion of  space  were  no  object  to  us,  we  deal  more  fairly  with  the  subject- 
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matter  under  the  tide  of  this  article  by  stopping  at  this  point ;  in  order 
that  due  reflection  may  be  given  to  the  questions  it  embraces — questions 
which  resolve  themselves  into  the  consideration,  whether  the  British  Em- 
pire is  to  be  regarded  as  a  spendthrift  that  has  wantoned  away  her  pro* 
perty  until  she  has  become  unable  to  pay  her  debts, or  as  a  solvent  nation? 
That  she  has  been  a  spendthrift  and  squandered  away  her  treasure  most 
heedlessly,  we  are  free  to  admit ;  but  we  deny  that  she  is  insolveot,  if 
•he  be  fairly  dealt  by  and  ajust  stewardship  of  her  resources  commenced. 
In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  remark  that  we  have 
been  induced  to  the  task  under  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty^  and  under 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  whole  truth  must  be  stated  to  the  nation  upon 
all  questions  of  her  domestic  policy.  A  revolution  has  already  com- 
menced, as  important  in  its  consequences  as  that  which  we,  of  this  gene- 
ration, delight  to  dwell  upon  as  the  most  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of 
England ;  and  the  present  epoch  will  be  equally  celebrated  by  posterity. 
The  great  duty  is  to  prevent  the  revolution  that  we  are  now  contem- 
plating from  descending  into  anarchy,  and  destroying  the  social  system. 
This  prevention  can  only  be  rendered  by  moving  in  unison  with  the  spi- 
rit of  the  times ;  by  ameliorating  the  common  condition,  as  especially 
oontradistinguished  from  the  pretensions  of  particular  classes  ;  by  break- 
ing down  prejudices,  if  possible  by  argument  and  persuasion  in  the  first 
instance ;  if  not,  at  any  rate  to  break  them  down  in  practice^  and  let  the 
measures  that  emanate  from  this  course  in  due  time  destroy  them ;  by  re- 
sisting boldly  bigotry  in  all  its  branches,  and  selfishness,  and  overween- 
ing pride  of  birth,  and  casual  distinctions.  If  national  changes  should 
occur  beyond  the  limits  of  those  which  every  honest  politician  and  good 
subject  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  because  they  feel  the  necessity  of 
them,  such  changes  will  have  their  origin  in  high  places,  and  not  from  a 
bad  spirit  among  the  people.  In  a  word,  if  this  great  and  glorious 
conntry  be  driven  into  the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  revolution,  the  people 
will  have  been  goaded  to  it  by  the  senseless  and  desperate  efforts  of 
those  who  resist  all  change,  and  who,  with  exclusive  loyalty  upon  their 
lips,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  their  country  and  the  human  race. 
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O  FouKTAitf !  in  whose  depths  of  silver-green 
The  boughs  that  shade  thee  beaded  thick  are  seen. 
And  the  white  Dove,  nestling  their  leaves  between^ 

Drops  crystal  from  her  wings ; 
While  spatklmg  orbs  upon  thy  surface  swim. 
Or  lie  in  seedy  rows  about  thv  rim. 
Spreading  a  shore  of  pearls,  close  at  thy  brim. 

To  tempt  the  fairy  things ! 

Thee  never  can  the  fiery  Noontide  seethe ; 
But  here  the  scented  violets  moistlv  breathe ; 
And  oft  the  banded  bee  doth  warp  beneath 

Thy  roof  with  echoing  hum. 
Fountain  !  thy  flow  is  mek»dy  to  me ! 
Of  EngUind's  Helicon  thou  Castaly  !— 
And  to  drink  deep  of  thy  translucency 

Will  future  Foets  come.  ,  Eorrios. 
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I  AM  frequently  obliged  to  decline  coromunicntionB  transmitted  to 
this  periodical,  from  their  containing  paradoxical  opiigdons  which  I  h»j0 
no  desire  to  pronuilgate.  It  Ls  not  Always,  however,  without  reluctanee; 
that  I  take  my  leave  of  those  unsuitable  productions.  In  some  of  them 
.there  is  such  an  amusing  vein  of  perverted  ingenuity,  that,  but  for  my 
aversion  to  be  responsible  for  oUier  men's  ^eccentricities,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  publish  them. 

A  paper  completely  answering  to  this  description  has  been  lately 
supplied  to  me  by  a  friend,  who  is  lucid  on  every  subject  in  the  world 
excepting  one,  but  on  that  one,  which  is  Shakspeare,  the  zeal  of  God'a 
house  has  eaten  him  up.  My  friend  has  discovered,  as  he  imagines,  in 
Shakspeare's  sonnets,  a  clue  to  the  entire  history  of  the  poet's  life ;  and 
he  hails  these  poems  as  a  rich  mine  of  inCbrmation,  which,  by  a  folly 
little  short  of  fatality,  has  been  hitherto  neglected  by  all  the  poet'e 
biogn^hers.  Happy  discovery,  could  he  only  make  good  his  words  1 
How  blessedly  would  it  save  us  from  repeating  the  stale  truth,  and 
lamenting  the  irremediable  misfortune,  that  we  know  so  little  of  our 
Shakspemre's  private  history.  For  who  can  pardon  the  Genius  of  Bio* 
graphy  that  she  neglected  the  poet  in  his  own  days,  and  consigned  not 
his  living  picture  to  her  tablets— ^that  she  has  told  us  every  thing  about 
ordinary  men,  and  almost  nothing  about  the  prodigy  of  nature-*^that 
she  has  embalmed  so  many  dwarfs  of  our  literature,  and  buried  ils 
Colossus  in  oblivion  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  sanguine  friend, — after  he  has  lustily  belaboured 

George  Steevens,  for  daring  to  say  that  the  strongest  Act  of  Parliament 

would  not  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  popular  reading  of  Shak- 

speare's  sonnets,  and  even  bestowed  some  flagellation  on  Mr.  Malone 

for  having  so  weakly  defended  them,  he  proceeds  to  dig  up,  and,  in  his 

own  words,  to  exhaust  the  discovered  mine  of  Shakspearian  biography* 

Alas !  it  is  but  a  poor  Potosi,  and  very  easily  exhausted  ;  and  his  golden 

hopes  turn  out  like  the  generality  of  modern  mining  speculations.     I 

was  less  surprised,  however,  that  my  friend  should  have  fallen  into  a  lit 

of  exaggeration  on  any  subject  connected  with  Shakspeare,  than  that  this 

erroneous  over-estimate  of  the  light  derivable  from  these  poems  re* 

specting  the  poet's  history,  should  have  apparently  originated  with  one 

of  the  most  brilliant  and  acute  spirits  of  the  age,-^I  mean  Augustus 

'  WUhelm  Schlegel :  he  is  an  excellent  and  eloquent  critic.     But  with 

all  my  respect  for  Schlegel,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  had  not  ex* 

acdy  weighed  the  force  of  his  words,  when  he  made  the  following  re^ 

mark  in  his  dramatic  lectures.     **  It  betrayed,"  he  says,  '*  no  ordinary 

deficiency  'of  critical  acumen  in  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  that 

no  one  of  them  has  ever  thought  of  availing  himself  of  his  sonnets  for 

tracing  the  history  of  his  life.     These  sonnets  paint,  most  imequivocalfy^ 

the  actual  situation  and  sentiments  of  the  poet,  and  they  enable  us  to 

become  acquainted  with  the  peasions  of  the  man.     They  even  contain 

the  most  remarkable  confession  of  his  youthful  errors." 

Now,  if  Shakspeare's  commentators  were  to  make  new  discoveries  in 

the  poet's  biography*  it  must  have  been  in  one. of  two  ways— *either  by 

ihe  (acts  and  traditions  otherwise  exbtmg  respecting  his  life,  receiving 

illustrations  from  the  contents  of  the  sonnets,  or  from  additional  in- 
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trinsic  facts  being  found  in  those  poems  themselves.  Looking  at  either 
or  both  of  these  modes  of  investigating  Sbakspeare's  life,  I  can  see  no 
glaring  proof  of  deficient  acumen  in  his  commentators  on  their  failing 
to  biographize  him  by  the  help  of  his  sonnets  ;  and  I  should  have  pitied 
Schlegel  himself  if  he  had  been  condemned,  with  all  these  poems  about 
him,  as  reflecting  telescopes,  to  make  the  history  of  Shakspeare  im- 
portaritlv  more  distinct.  What  were  the  commentators  to  discover  in 
these  somiets? — I  mean,  what  clear  and  circumstantial  facts — for  it  ia 
too  bad  to  blame  biographers  for  not  tracing-  the  history  of  a  man*8 
life  by  the  aid  of  documents  that  furnish  only  conjectures  and  surmises. 
I  venture  to  say  that  tlie  facts  attested  by  the  sonnets  can  be  held  in  a 
nutshell — that  they  do  not  unequivocally  paint  the  actual  situtation  of 
the  poet,  or  in  all  instances  give  us  a  draught  of  his  sentiments  that  is 
to  be  literally  interpreted — that  they  do  not  make  us  acquainted  with 
his  passions,  so  as  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  his  history  which  can 
be  called,  in  the  slightest  degree,  important  or  satisfactory — and,  that 
they  do  not  contain  any  confession  of  the  most  remarkable  errors  of 
his  youthful  years. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these  points,  the  only  part  of  the  sonnets 
that  can  be  pretended  to  contain  any  specific  confession  on  the  part  of 
Shakspeare  of  his  own  immorality,  are  those  which  are  dedicated  to  an 
apparently  frail  female ;  and  the  error  to  which  he  there  alludes,  assum- 
ing his  gallantry  to  have  been  real  and  criminal,  was  not  an  affair  of 
his  youth,  but  of  a  period  of  his  life 

"  When  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  ;*' 

for  he  speaks  of  himself  in  Sonnet  138 — 

''  Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best.'' 

I  may  be  reminded,  indeed,  that  the  discovery  of  frailty  in  a  great 
man's  life,  unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  is  not  diminished  in  importance  by 
its  appearing  to  have  been  the  error  of  his  graver  years ;  and  I  must 
own,  that  if  we  are  to  interpret  this  love-affair  by  the  letter  of  his  own 
confession,  we  shall  be  obliged  to'  acknowledge  that  our  immortal  bard 
had  not  always  the  fear  of  Doctors'  Commons  before  his  eyes.  But  my 
present  object  is  neither  to  advocate  nor  to  impeach  the  immaculate 
morality  of  Shakspeare,  so  that  I  waive  discussing  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  affair  having  been  limited  to  paper  and  poetry.  The  simple 
point  on  which  I  insist  is  this,  that  magnify  this  discovery  as  much  as 
you  please  into  the  broadest  shade  on  Shakspeare's  conjugal  character, 
it  throws  no  light  on  his  biography  beyond  a  solitary,  insulated,  and 
most  obscure  incident,  illustrating,  at  the  worst,  without  name  of,  or 
accompanying  circumstances,  the  mighty  truth  that  Shakspcare's  virtue 
-was  not  infallible.  Having  promised  not  to  visit  the  reader  with  any 
special  argumentation  on  the  possible  chance  of  the  poet  having,  ia 
these  sonnets  to  his  lady-mistress,  exaggerated  the  nature  of  their  in- 
tercourse, I  will  keep  my  word  with  him  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a 
negative,  and  dry  to  dwell  on  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  though  I  may 
leave  a  mere  hint  to  his  charity  not  to  lose  all  sight  of  such  a  possi- 
bility. Dr.  Drake,  I  know,  is  by  no  means  so  indiflTerent  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  to  trust  the  above  hypothesis  in  the  poet's  favour  to  fortui«>us 
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caiidour,  but  flies  to  strengthen  the  defensive  pass  with  a  host  of  argu«- 
mentSy  tending  to  prove  that,  Shakspeare  having  been  then  a  father  and 
a  married  man,  the  amour  must  have  been  all  reverie  and  chimera. 
The  Doctor,  at  the  same  time,  laments  that  the  sonnets  ever  made  their 
appearance.  But  if  we  treat  the  wliole  matter  as  imaginary,  why  la- 
ment the  testimonies  of  a  verbal  amour  ?  and  if  the  fact  was  otherwisei 
I  can  see  no  great  benefit  that  could  result  to  the  world  from  believing 
any  one  man  that  ever  existed  to  have  beten  more  immaculate  than  he 
really  was.  But  Dr.  Drake  goes  farther,  and,  not  very  consistently 
with  his  own  system,  abuses  the  lady,  calling  her  profligate,  and  the 
worst  woman  (we  must  suppose  Juvenal's  heroines  included)  that  was 
ever  described  by  the  pen  of  a  poet  There  is  reason  in  roasting  eggr, 
Dr.  Drake ;  and  let  there  be  reason  also  before  you  scorch  to  black- 
ness the  memory  of  a  poor  female.  If  the  affair  was  unreal,  where  was 
the  guilt  of  this  anonymous  lady  ?  and  if  it  was  not  unreal,  Shakspeare, 
in  as  far  as  they  were  both  concerned,  must  have  been  as  profligate  as 
herself,  and,  apparently,  less  excusable,  since  he  was,  according  to  his 
own  account,  an  elderly  personage,  who  ought  to  have  edified,  and  not 
assailed  her  with  his  "  sugared"  sonnets.  As  to  his  accusations  of  her, 
they  go,  with  me,  for  nothing  on  either  supposition.  In  the  case  of  the 
matter  having  been  mere  coquetry,  we  know  not  what  the  lady  might 
have  had  to  say  for  herself;  or  supposing  that  she  had  nothing  to  say, 
her  offence  was  venial.  If  it  was  otherwise,  Shakspeare,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  yes,  the  great  Shakspeare,  appears  only  in  the  light  of  a 
kiss-and'tell  king's  evidence^  who^  indeed,  himself  gives  us  warning  that 
he  is  not  always  to  be  believed.     Thus  in  the  140th  sonnet  he  says, 

*'  For  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee ; 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
M(fd  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be." 

I  am  aware,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  spell  of  interest  connected  with 
Shakspeare's  name,  that  the  mind  starts  with  avidity  at  the  most  dis- 
tant prospect  of  any  novelty  respecting  him,  and  submits  with  impa- 
tience to  believe,  that  if  any  new  fact  can  be  ascertained,  it  may  not  be 
made  a  practicable  stepping-stone  to  some  farther  information.  It  may 
be  feared,  too,  that  the  circumstance  of  such  intelligence  justifying  a 
little  alarm  about  the  spotless  sanctity  of  the  poet,  instead  of  acting  as 
a  sedative  to  human  interest,  has  rather  a  tendency  to  increase  the  pal- 
pitation  and  solicitude,  and  morbid  vigilance  of  the  curiosity.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  unprepared  for  being  told,  that  in  this  suspicious  love« 
language  of  Shakspeare  there  is  room  for  a  world  of  profound  reflec- 
tions and  meditation.  The  stern  moralist,  keeping  to  the  letter  of  the 
sonnets,  will  find  them  a  text  for  no  unfair  inculpation  of  Mr.  Malone, 
who  has  groundlessly  insinuated  that  the  bard  was  jealous  of  his  wife. 
He  will  turn  all  the  pathos  of  this  matter  of  scandal  to  the  side  of  our 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Shakspeare,  who  was  perhaps,  poor  soul !  with  her 
own  hands,  watering  the  very  mulberry-tree  of  her  graceless  bard  in 
their  Staffordshire  garden,  at  the  moment  when  he  in  London  was  gad- 
ding after  a  married  woman,  and  recording  in  rhyme  their  double 
adultery  and  compound  fracture  of  the  marriage  vow.  How  humbling 
it  is  to  the  species,  he  will  add,  to  find  the  man^  who  held  up,  at  it 
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were,  a  mirror  to  naiture,  thus  detected  in  its  refleclioii^  *'  playing  sneii 
tastie  tricks  before  high  heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep  !**  It  will  be 
also  pleaded,  perhaps,  that  these  illicit  eflTusiona  seem  to  iilnstrate  diat 
aUeged  contempt  for  his  wife  which  is  so  acutely  discovered  in  the  poet's 
will.  It  will  save  us,  however,  from  being  plunged  into  such  deep  no- 
raliaation  by  a  few  sonnets,  if  we  refiecc  that  all  this  conjugal  eontempt 
assigned  to  the  tririghty  poet,  is  screwed  by  the  hardest  inference  out  of 
eirrcnmstances  most  imperfectly  known>  to  us,  and  that,  in.  spite  erf*  hie 
interlineated  will,  and  this  sonnet-sung  attachment,  we  see  him  retiring, 
when  but  Httle  past  the  prime  of  life,  very  unlike  a  man  who  had  been 
weaned  from  domestic  affections,  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  days  with 
the  mother  of  his  children. 
I  have  said,  that  the  addidon  which  these  sonnets  afford  to  onr  know- 

,  ledge  of  Shakspeare,  is  insignificant  as  an  index  to  las  biography,  and  I 
shall  not  feel  the  assertion  falsified,  though  I  shcmld  see  perscms  of  move 
ingennity  than  I  can  pretend  to,  eliciting  many  briUiant  eonjecto'es 
from  their  contents.  I  can  only  say  that  i  have  outlived  all  taste  ibr 
conjectural  biographies,  and  that  the  trutlis  bronght  to  view  by  these  effn« 
sions  seem  to  me  to  be  neither  numerous  nor  momentous.  We  team  from 
them  that  Shakspeare  had  a  friend,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
(the  nature  oi  his  language  to  that  friend  I  shall  by  and  by  consider,) 
and  a  poetical  mistress,  who,  not  satisfied  with  inroads  on  the  poet's 
heart,  carried  her  conqnesta  even  to  that  of  his  friend,  and  made  Shak- 
speare sonnetize  on  his  jealousy  of  too  much  tenderness  snbsisting'  be* 
tween  them*  It  appears,  however,  that  he  never  broke  with  his  friend 
on  this  account,  so  that  his  k>ve-passion  must  have  been  a  hombler  son 
of  lodger  in  his  heart,  thai  could  put  up  without  either  the  whole  or  the 
best  of  its  apartments.  Other  casual  moods  of  his  mind  are  expressed 
with  an  air  of  sincerity,  which  I  deny  not  to  be  interesting  as  insulated 
records  of  his  feelings,  though  I  still  refuse  them  the  character  of  new 
dr  indicative  importance  as  to  his  history.  He  speaks  tp  his  friend,  in 
certain  passages,  with  extreme  modesty  as  to  his  own  poetical  merit, 
and  alludes,  with  an  admiration  that  is  beautifully  unenvious,  to  some 
other  poet  of  the  time  who  had  won  the  favour  of  his  friend.  He  writes 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  apparent  dejection  under  the  frowns  of  for« 
tune,  artd  ib  one  sonnet,  distinctly  laments  being  obliged  to  live  by  the 
vocation  of  a  player.  If  there  be  any  other  interesting  allusions  in 
these  sonnets  to  his  personal  circumstances,  it  is  from  want  of  memory 
that  I  have  unintentionally  omitted  them. 

I  am  making  no  hair-splitting  distinction  when  I  would  emphatically 
disfinguish  the  generSl,  and  even  vague,  hut  still  actual  pleasure,  which 
w6  enjoy  in  these  sonnets,  from  hearing  the  welcome  voice  of  Shak* 

,  speare  exptess  his  casual  and  transient  feelings,  and  the  falsely*ima« 
gined  pleasure  that  he  is  telling  us  something  new  about  himself,  which 
tradition,  or  his  other  poems,  had  not  told  us«  and  which  may  conse* 
quently  be  regarded  as  new  testimonies  for  tracing  his  life.  We  learn 
froiti  a  hundred  sonnets  that  he  was  a  devoted  friend,  bnt  if  we  poa« 
sessed  not  one  of  these,  would  it  ever  enter  into  our  suspicions  that  be 
was  cold-blooded  in  friendship?  We  find  him,  in  effusions  of  the 
same  sort,  ootafessing  to  the  influence  of  the  softer  flame;  and  will 
those  who  h$ve  ever  felt  to  their  heart's  core  his  power  in  the  drama 
of  describing  love,  pretend   that   they  would   have  repudiated   their 
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•^npfttby^  if  they  ttad  inspected  that  he  had  drawa  his  amalory  e3rpe« 
rience  from  the  admiration  of  any  other  woman  than  his  owq  good  old 
Aftne-  Hathaway  ?  Some  of  the  Sonnets  indicate  that  he  was  subject 
A9  casual  misfortunes ;  and  what  ghost  or  sonnet  was  required  to  make 
us  believe  as  much?  It  may  be  alleged  that  these  complaints  seem  to 
contradict  the  general  prosperity  which  is  attributed  to  the  course  of 
Ilia  life,  on  the  supposition  of  which  Dr.  Johnson,  using  the  bard's  own 
beautiful  simile,  says,  that  he  seems  to  have  shaken  off  the  difficultiiM 
of  fortune  like  '*  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane !"  But  what  man, 
even  the  most  prosperous,  were  he  to  journaliee  his  feelings  in  sonnets^ 
would  not  record  himself  a  thousand  times  poorer,  and  more  unhappy 
on  one  day  than  another  ? 

He  praises  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  sonnets,  and  he  could 
well  afford  to  do  so.  Drummond's  account  of  him  supersedes  the  ne- 
cessity for  any  other  proof  that  he  was  gentle,  good-natured,  and 
amiable.  He  speaks  very  humbly  of  himself  in  certain  passages.  This 
leads  us,  however,  to  no  discovery  that  he  was  blind  to  his  own  mighty 
endowments ;  for  in  other  passages  he  freely  paraphrases,  and  applies 
to  himself  the  "  exegi  monumentum  "  of  Horace.  The  pnly  very 
striking  phenomenon  in  the  Sonnets  is,  that  he  predicts  immortality  to 
himself  from  those  effusions,  and  not  from  his  dramas — ^an  opinion 
which  the  world  has  thought  proper  to  falsify.  Lastly,  the  Sonnets 
allude  to  his  being  a  player,  and  to  his  disliking  the  profession — had 
ihey  told  ua  the  reverse,  there  would  have  been  some  novelty  in  the 
information.  Only  twenty-two  of  these  Sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  lady, 
whose  name  has  not  even  been  guessed  at ;  and  of  whom,  if  we  except 
what  the  poet  himself  calls  his  "  mad  slanders,"  nothing  is  known,  but 
that  she  had  dark  eyea,  and  dark  hair,  and  played  the  virginal.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  his  Sonnets  are  addressed  to  his  male  friend,  of 
whom  still  less,  if  possible,  is  discoverable.  We  may  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  these  poems  are,  nevertheless,  the  record  of  a  deep  and  strong  per- 
gonal friendship,  and  that  if  you  divest  those  effusions  of  an  exaggerated 
amatory  garb,  the  mere  fashion  of  the  age,  in  Shakspeare's  language  to 
8  male  friend,  they  illustrate  the  strength  of  his  friendly  attachment. 
I  believe  that  they  record  a  very  strong  and  pure  friendship,  but  I  deny 
that  they  unequivocally  paint  his  passions,  and  the  true  character  of  his 
aentiments.  Of  the  love  Sonnets  to  the  lady  let  us  think  as  literally  as 
we  please — but  to  take  his  friendship  Sonnets  according  to  the  letter  of 
their  phraseology,  I  should  be  very  sorry.  Those  friendship  Sonnets 
•re  not  the  work  of  Shakspeare  writing  in  his  own  unaffected  cba^ 
raeter,  how  sincere. soever  the  friendship  itself  may  have  been,  but 
the  fantastical  language  of  a  friend  in  poetical  masquerade,  exaggerating 
friendship  into  love,  and  painting  his  sentiments  in  hyperbolical  colours. 
This  is  surely  not  the  unequivocal  language  of  passion.  That  the  fa- 
shion of  the  age  makes  Shakspeare's  real  sentiments  unblameahle,  is  un- 
questionable ;  for  persons  of  the  same  sex,  in  those  days,  wrote  down- 
Kight  erotic  sonnets  to  each  other  most  innocently,  and  a  man  sub* 
scribed  himself,  your  lover,  meaning  no  more  than  at  present  he  means 
by  ** your  humble  servaift"  But  keeping  the  poet's  own  real  sentiments 
in  unquestioned  sincerity  apart — the  poems  themselves  are  tinged  by 
the  chartered  hyperbole  of  the  age,  with  a  jealousy  and  misery  in  the 
sentiment  of  friendship  which  are  foreign  to  its  nature.   ''The  great  heart 
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of  Shakspeare,  when  it  bestowed  its  friendship,  must  have  bestowed 
it  largely  ;  but,  believing  this  as  I  do,  I  would  rather  refresh  my  deep 
and  sacred  impression  of  the  belief  by  a  reperusal  of  his  other  works, 
than  of  some  of  these  Sonnets,  in  looking  to  which  it  is  one  thing  to 
abjure  most  solemnly  and  sincerely  any  moral  blame  of  him  for  his  ex- 
aggeration, and  another  thing  to  admire  the  hyperbolical  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  or  to  admit  it  as  an  index  to  the  history  of  his  life.  As  a  guide 
to  the  history  of  his  life,  those  Sonnets  to  his  male  friend  are  indeed  but 
faint  scintillations.  It  seems  impossible  to  make  out  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated.  Dr.  Drake  very  plausibly,  but  by  no  means,  I  think, 
conclusively,' contends  that  their  object  was  Lord  Southampton.  If 
this  be  the  fact,  it  is  rather  odd  to  find  the  poet  calling  a  peer  of  the 
realm  '* his  sweet  hoy,'  at  a  time  when  his  Lordship  must  have  been 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  whose  ingenuity  al- 
ways repays  its  errors,  by  giving  ample  occasion  for  a  laugh,  insists 
th|it  they  were  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  must  her  unsexed 
Majesty  have  thought  of  the  20th  Sonnet  ? 

Considering  these  Sonnets  merely  as  poems,  without  reference  to 
their  biographical  importance,  it  is  manifest  that  some  o^  them  lack  aa 
important  characteristic  of  true  poetry,  namely,  their  being  genuine 
draughts  of  the  poet's  mind  ;  for  when  he  extols  the  personal  charms 
and  complexion  of  his  friend,  we  recognize  only  his  assumption  of  a  fic- 
titious character,  borrowed  in  moments  of  thoughtless  accordance  from 
the  capricious  rhodomantade  of  the  times.  To  take  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  and  its  unmeaning  licence  of  language,  into  allowance,  would  be  but 
justice  to  him  if  he  were  the  commonest  sonneteer,  but  most  emphati- 
cally is  it  due  to  his  hallowed  memory  as  the  master  of  the  human  heart. 
Still,  at  the  same  time,  that  very  allowance  leaves  his  language  to  be 
held  unmeaning,  and  therefore,  in  several  passages,  uninteresting.  Many 
of  the  Sonnets,  nevertheless,  express  an  unexaggerated  friendship  that  is 
truly  Shakspearian  and  endearing  ;  and  the  fancy,  harmony,  and  diction 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  collection  betoken  the  hand  of  a 
master.  They  form,  altogether,  the  best  of  our  sonnet  poetry  anterior 
to  that  of  Drummond  ;  for  George  Steevens's  comparison  of  them  with 
Watson's  productions  is  unworthy  of  an  answer.  If  the  same  Commen- 
tator's question,  *^Wkat  have  truth  mid  nature  to  do  with  sonnets  ?**  deserve 
any  reply,  we  may  simply  extinguish  it,  by  telling  him  that  they  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  sonnet  as  with  any  other  short  species  of  poem* 
It  is  very  true,  that  any  long  series  of  effusions,  clothed  in  uniform 
metre,  inspired  with  slightly  varying  sentiments^  and  devoted  to  the 
same  subject,  will  produce,  when  collectively  read,  a  certain  monotonous 
effect,  from  which  I  cannot  deny  that  these  sonnets  are  totally  free 
any  more  than  those  of  Petrarch.  It  is  delightful  to  take  a  short  walk 
tlirough  side-rows  of  sweet-briars  and  honey-suckle  ;  but  it  would  tire 
us  to  make  a  day's  journey  through  interminable  alleys  of  them. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  our  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure  in 
reading  the  sonnets  of  either  Shakspeare  or  Petrarch,  for  the  charact» 
of  tcedium  belongs  not  to  those  pieces  individually,  any  more  than  the 
pressure  of  a  crowd  belongs  to  the  presence  of  a  single  person.  To 
say  that  these  Sonnets  add  but  little  to  Shakspeare's  fame,  is  as  ex- 
cusable as  to  say  that  a  considerable  rock  might  appear  but  as  a  pebble 
if  it  were  piled  on  the  top  of  Olympus.  But  in  many  of  them,  all  the 
majesty  and  grace  of  Shakspeare  is  as  distinct,  and  impress  us  with  that 
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peculiar  aspect,  as  if  thoughts  that  voluntary  move  harmonious  num- 
bers were  the  spontaneous  respiration  of  his  mind.  I  was  beginning  to 
enumerate  the  more  exquisite  portion  of  these  Sonnets,  such  as  the  8th, 
the  SOth,  123d,  and  others,  but  let  me  spare  the  reader  the  officious 
aid  of  a  cicerone,  where  he  may  so  easily  judge  for  himself.  I  will  not 
preach  to  his  taste  and  ^ar  by  commenting  on  the  exquisite  richness  of 
music  and  meaning  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, — 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
O  no  1  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken  ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks ; 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  errour,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  and  no  man  ever  loved.  T.  C. 
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**  Da  ihr  noch  die  schone  Welt  regieret, 
An  der  Frende  leichtem  Gangelband 
Selige  Geschlechter  noch  gefahret, 
Schone  Wesen  ans  dem  Fabelland  »" 

Die  Gutter  Grteeherdandety  Sehill^. 

There  are  yet  idols  whom  we  worship  more. 

And  with  a  holier  zeal  and  deeper  love. 

Than  to^the  wild  imaginings  of  yore 

Raised  the  adoring  flame  by  stream  or  grove 

That  wreathed  its  fragrance  round  the  sacred  shrine ; 

Our  rites  like  theirs,  too,  raise  the  soul  above. 

For  we  do  reverence  that  spark  divine 

Which  tells  us  that  we  are  not  all  of  earth. 

And  doth  the  spirit  to  itself  refine. 

Recalling  thoughts  of  whence  it  had  its  birth. 

And  lifting  up  the  veil  through  which  such  rays 

Of  its  remember'd  glory  still  flash  forth. 

And  yet  more  precious  incense  do  we  raise 

Than  swept  its  rack  of  perfume  through  the  sky. 

Of  deep  and  grateful  love,  and  reverent  praise 

To  those  that  do  recall  those  visions  high ; 

Telling  us  things  we  could  not  know,  so  bright 

And  beautiful  is  their  deep  ecstasy. 

Too  pure,  too  radiant  for  our  fainter  sight; 

And  things  we  knew,  and  things  we  would  not  know. 

Lest  the  deep  spell  of  their  resistless  might 

Awaken  from  its  sleep  our  former  woe. 

And  what  we  felt,  but  deem'd  not  could  be  said. 

The  charm,  the  glory,  and  the  radiant  glow 

That  such  a  halo  of  young  beauty  shed 

On  trees,  and  grass,  and  Nature's  lonely  places, 

And  the  deep  'wildering  thoughts  of  pleasures  fled 

liiat  haunt  our  early  home's  most  sacred  traces. 

And  memories  with  those  holv  feelings  fraught. 

The  silent  heart  within  itself'^represses. 
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Nor  would  find  words  to  body  foriii  its  tkouokt 
Or  tell  how  str^^sly  one  us  irfaxn^  have  bme 
Of  da^s  gone  by,  or  what  wild  longings  wrought 
Within  us,  when  the  soul  io  rapture  woke 
To  read  an  aim,  a  motion,  and  design 
In  all  Creation's  impulses,  whi^  spoke  ^ 
In  full  harmonious  voice  their  birth  divine* 
Erst  did  the  worshipper  most  constantly 
Brood  on  the  peoplii^  oiF  his  restless  mindj 
Until  he  would  create  them  visibly. 
In  the  most  radiant  and  en<l\uring  tilings 
Seeking  the  impress  of  Divinity, 
Making  the  eternal  stars  its  imagings ; 
And  deem*d  the  gods  their  glory  would  display 
Before  their  votaries*  awe-stinick  worshippings. 
Revealing  their  all-heavenly  forms  to  day. 
Their  fronts  that  with  immortal  beauty  ^owv 
When  Ocean  glitter'd  with  Morn's  earliest  ray. 
He  saw  the  youthful  Day^-^^'s  splendid  brow 
And  his  loose  tresses  streaming  showers  of  light 
Pouring  its  flood  otu  earth  and  sea  below 
Most  beautiful,  as  in  his  god-head's  night 
He  slew  old  Python ;  and  at  eve  there  came 
With  one  most  lovely  star  before  their  sight 
The  essenee  of  all  beauty,  but  a  name 
For  summer *s  twilight,  or  an  infant's  sleep. 
For  these  are  beautiful,  and  she  of  them 
Is  the  imagined  harmony  and  chief. 
Their  love  for  those  they  scarce  could  deem  less  fair. 
Though  they  were  earthly,  sought  and  found  relief 
From  its  own  fulness,  holcUng  that  in  air 
The  type  and  image  of  the  lost  might  Jiover^ 
The  radiance  of  his  Berenice's  hair 
Still  was  the  idol  of  her  royal  lover. 
The  grateful  tiller  of  the  A-uitful  soil 
Held  the  most  fragrant  bank  and  shady  oovar 
Not  all  neglected  by  who  blest  his  toil. 
Sylvan  or  ancient  Pan ;  the  hunter's  tread. 
As  he  bore  home  his  rioh  and  various  spoil, 
*         Fell  lightly  by  the  cedar  grove,  which  shed 
Of  a  celestial  visitant  such  trace, 
As  told  the  Goddess  that  he  worshipped 
The  huntress  Dian,  wearied  with  the  chase. 
Wooed  on  her  mossy  couch  the  cooling  wind. 
In  the  sweet  ^loom  of  that  delicious  place. 
They  sought  m  all  they  held  most  fair  to  find 
The  visible  image  of  what  they  adored. 
Where  might  the  painful  longiugs  of  the  mind 
Find  rest,  and  heavenly  favour  be  implored. 
All  the  full  tale  of  gratitude  be  told, 
And  the  deep  song  of  praise  and  worship  pour*d. 
What  marvel,  then,  we  long  so  to  behold 
The  favour  d  of  our  race,  to  whom  'tis  given 
7'hose  hi^  and  noble  visions  to  unfold 
Which  raise  the  inspired  mind  from  earth  to  heaven  ^ 
And  tell  us  that  it  is  not  all  in  vain 
We  have  for  things  that  die  not  toil'd  and  striven, 
Although  by  such  we  did  but  hope  to  gain 
The  power  of  honouring  what  we  hold  so  dear. 
Nor  view  their  glories  with  an  eye  prufiane. 
But  feel  our  spirits  worthy  to  revere.  £.  M. 
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